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St. Joun, N. B., 19th March, 1888. 
JAMES PENDER, Manufacturer of Horse-shoe Nails, St. John, called and sworn. 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the manufacture of horse-shoe nails in 
this city? A. I have been engaged in the horse-shoe nail business since August, 
1877. 

Q. How many men do you employ in your factory at present? <A. Fifteen 
men, including five or six boys. 

Q. How many men did yeu employ when you first began business? <A. At 
first I employed four men. 

Q. What is the average rate of wages you pay to your journeymen? A. One 
man gets $2.50 and another $3.25 a day. 

' Q. These are your principal men, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the lowest wages you pay to journeymen? A. Wepay them by 
the piece; all the men who are journeymen work by the piece, so that their wages 
depend upon the number of days they work in the week. Last year we worked 
forty-nine weeks, and were idle three weeks. Without making any extra time, I find 
that the average rate of wages of men and boys, taken together, was $8.02 a week, 
for these forty-nine weeks. 

Q. Can you give us the wages you paid to the boys, independent of the men? 
A. The lowest that we pay to boys is 60 cents a day. 

Q. What is the highest wages that you pay to boys? <A. One dollar a day. 

Q. Do your men, as a general rule, work as many weeks every year as they 
did last year? A. For the last two or three years they have. ; 

year we. Where «o you find a market for all the nails that you manufacture ? A. Last 
Canada, ©&xported four months’ work out of Canada and the rest we marketed in 
Q. What are hey ; 
that you send out othe principal countries where you find a market for your goods 
year we sent a considerabenada? A. We send most of our goods to Australia; last 
Newfoundland and South Are.2™ount to Ireland ; we also send some to the West Indies, 
Q. Where do you get your 1°? 
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Q. What is the age of this boy who employs the other boys? A. About 
sixteen or seventeen years. 

Q. Do you know what wages he pays to other boys that he hires? A. No; I 
do not know for certain. 

Q. Have you any idea what the other boys earn ina week? A., From $2 to 
$2.50. 

Q. What hours do they work? A. Except in winter, they make ten hours a 
day; in the summer they make a half-day Saturday by working an extra hour each 
day. | ; 
Q. Do your men receive anything extra for working over-time? A. We pay 
‘the same rates. 

Q. You pay the same rates at night as you do in day-time? A. Yes; for 
piece-work. ; . 

Q. Have any accidents happened in your factory? A. No. 

By My. Frexup :— 

— Q. Can you compete with United States manufacturers in the West Indies, 
Australia and South America? A. We do and can, or we couldn't sell our goods; 
we compete quite successfully with them. 

Q. Is your foreign trade increasing or decreasing? A. In some places it is 
increasing and in other places it is about stationary ; but where itis stationary it is 
not in consequence of United States but of Huropean competition, principally from 
Norway and Sweden. 

Q. Will Nova Scotia iron not make as good nails as the Swedish? A. No; 
no iron has yet been discovered in America, not even in the United States, with all 
the processes they have for manipulating it, that is as good as Swedish iron for 
this purpose. We export probably 10,000 tons at $1.10; previous to 1884 all the 
iron used for this purpose was imported. 

By Mr ARMstRoNG :— 
Q. Are your men paid weekly or fortnightly? A. Weekly. 
Q. Is any portion of their pay kept back from them? A. None. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Have you any grievances to complain of your workmen in any way? 
A. We have never had any trouble with our men. 

Q. Have you any other complaint to make—in regard to the tariff, or the like ? 
A. The only objection I have to the tariff is, I think, the duty on these nail-rods 
should be abolished, on account of their not being obtainable in Canada. I think they 
should be allowed to come in duty free, as no iron of the kind is to be found in this 
county. We cannot get material in Canada suitable for our purpose, although the 
experiment has several times been tried, but nothing has yet been found that is at 
all suitable for the purpose. It comes in a form. and shape that cannot be used for 
any other purpose, and can be easily defined. We therefore hold that these nail- 
rods should come in free, because it would be an aid to the development of our export 
business, and afford an outlet for an enlargement of trade. 

Q. Can you not get a refund of duty when exporting? <A. We do; «eee get 
back some, but not sufficient. The Government gives back a draw-back e aa LOO 
thirds of what we pay. Owing to the waste in the material the Gor a aad cannot, 
by a draw-back, deal equitably with us; the only way would, sii ie is ee ee 
rods free of duty. The only thing else to do would be to Ca ie a his ty 3 Baghiae he e 
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Q. Did you not make use of that waste? <A. Two-thirds of this waste is in 
the form of scrap iron, which is saleable, and for which we have been getting 70 
cents per 100 pounds. The increase of duty has not increased the price of scrap. We 
_ have been selling our scrap to the Nova Scotia Iron Company, and when the duty 
was increased on iron we thought the scrap ought to be worth more; so we asked 
tiem | cent a pound for it, and they answered that they couldn’t pay us that sum; 
and only last week they told us they couldn’t pay us the price they had been formerly 
iving. 
3 Q. You think it would be fair, in your case, if the Government would allow a 
discrimination for the amount you get for scrap? A. No; because if the rods 
were free scrap would still have the same value attached to it; the waste would be 
precisely the same if the rods were free. The Government allow us no consideration 
for what goes to waste. In the United States the American Government pay their 
manufacturers a draw-back on the weight of the article used to produce the article 
exported, while here they charge us an ad valorem and specific duty. They aid them, 
by premitting them to add 25 per cent. to the weight of the exported article; so that 
the manufacturers in the United States get 25 per cent. more in draw-backs than we do. 
Q. Then, you think you ought not to pay duty on the waste? <A. We hold 
that we ought not, and that we should have a draw-back equal to free rods; we ask them 
to make the draw-back $ cent. a pound. The duty was increased last year to 25 per 
cent. We hold that the Government should give a draw-back equal to making the 
rods free. The cost of a ton of rods at present is about $42, and the duty, at the rate 
of 20 per cent., would be $8.40. ‘The way the duty is levied the waste pays about 
one-third. If you take old iron at $42, free of duty, and add the amount necessary 
to cover the waste, you would find that the cost would bring the residue np to the 
original amount. ‘Taking one-third, and adding it to $42 on a ton of rods, would give 
$50 if the duty were free. ‘Taking the same amount of iron at $42, with the 20 per 
cent. duty added, would make $50. The duty paid on the waste would be one-third, and 
that one-third would be about $16.80, with the iron paying 20 per cent.; so that 
while the manufacturer gets back every cent of duty he pays he still loses the 
waste; so that no draw-back will meet the case so well as to put rods on the free 
list. From that fact we argue that the simplest; way for the Government to adjust 
this matter is to put rods on the free list. Still, if they cannot do that we will be 
' satisfied with $ cent. 
Q. Have you ever had an opportunity of explaining this matter to the 
Government? <A. No; not personally. 


By Mr, ArMstTROoNG :— 


Q. What day do you pay your men? A. Saturday. 

Q. Do they prefer Saturday as a pay-day to any other day in the week? A. 
They have never expressed any preference for any other day, so we have always 
paid them on that day. 


T. S. Sms, Brush and Broom Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., called and sworn 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. What class of people do you employ? A. I employ men, women and boys. 

Q. Do the men require a great skill to do your work or will unskilled laborers 
do? A. Most of the men require to be skilful. 

Q. What would be a fair average week’s earnings of a skilful artisan? A. We 
manufacture brooms and brushes, and a skilled brush-maker would earn from $10 
to $15 a week, ana a fair average would be $14 a week. 
1B Q. And what would be a fair average for a broom-maker? A. About $9. 
_ Possibly, on an average, brush-makers would be worth about $12. Their wages run 
from $10 to $15. 

A—14* 


Q. What would be the average ages of the young boys employed by you? A. 
The youngest boy is about twelve years old. 

Q. Is there any law in New Brunswick regulating the ages at which boys and 
girls may be employed in factories? A. I do not know of any. 

Q. How many hours a day are those boys employed? <A. Ten hours. 

Q. Isthe work at which they are employed hard? A. The boys are all engaged 
at light work. We have only two or three very small boys. 

Q. How much does a boy, twelve years of age, earn when he begins to work? 
A. One dollar and twenty-five cents a week. 

Q. How long do they work at these wages before they get an increase? A. 
We have no regular rule to go by; they work, perhaps, three months. 

Q. Do they work by the piece or the week? A. By the week. 

Q. How long do they work before they become journeymen? A. As the boys 
grow up they become journeymen in time, and we push them along as fast as the 
business warrants. 7 

Q. Do the boys stay with you after they grow up, or do they leave you, or do 
you give them workingmen’s, wages when they grow up? A. All the hands in the 
factory, but one, have grown up with the business. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girls employed by you? A. The 
most of the females are grown women; the youngest female I have is about fifteen 
years old. 

Q. What do you pay them when they begin to work? Cy They are all working 
by the piece. 

Q. What do you pay them at the beginning of their work? A. They get about 
$1 a week. 

Q. After a year, what wages do you give them? A. They can earn from $3 
to $5 a week. — Shae 

Q. Do they all work the same hours? A. They work nine hours a day—from 
eight to six. 

Q. Do they work the same hours summer and winter? <A. Yes; they work 
by the piece, but in winter they do not begin work till nine o’clock. 

Q. Do your girls remain with you, asa rule? A. They do mostly remain with 
me till they get married or something happens. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting all the boys and girls you need to work? 
A. We could fill our factory with them if we wanted to. 

Q. Do you suffer from competition from prison-made goods? A. We do. 

Q. Do they compel you to cut your prices? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the wages of your operatives depend in any degree upon the prices you 
get for your goods? A. Nota great deal; we have generally paid our hands the 
same Wages every year. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Every week. 

Q. Do you pay them in cash? <A. Yes 

Q. Do you pay them their wages in full? A. I do. 

Q. Are the rooms in which your operatives work warm in winter? A. They are. 

Q. Are they reasonably well ventilated in winter? A. Yes. 

. Isany of the machinery which you use dangerous? A. It is as dangerous 
as any other wood-working machinery. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents in your factory? A. Yes. 

Q. When you have had accidents do you recompense those who have been 
injured? A. In such cases we have always paid our hands till they got well. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences for the men and women water plonouss ti 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is.there..any factory inspector in N ew Brunswick? A. Not that I am 
aware of. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. Do you suffer from competition with the upper provinces? A. We do. 


Q. Could you pay higher wages if it were not for the upper province prison 
labor’ A. The fact of the freight being added to the goods that come from 
Toronto enables us to get a profit on our goods. If it were not for the freight we could 
hardly get a profit. J think we could hire all the hands we want at present prices, 
but it would not be necessary to do so now. 

Q. It would not be necessary to increase your staff of employés now? A. We 
could employ more hands if it were not for the upper province competition. 

Q. How many more could you employ? A. We have twelve men and boys 
in our different rooms now; probably we could add three or four more hands. 

Q. You mean if the upper province competition was out of theway? A. Yes. 


ALEXANDER CurisTIE, Door, Sash and Wood Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., 
called and sworn. . 


By Mr. Wasa :— ° 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the door and sash trade? A. I have 
been in business since 1865; that is twenty-three years. 

Q. Do you find that your trade has increased any more than it was at that time? 
A. The trade is about as small now as it has been for a long time—smaller in fact. 
Of course, we had quite a boom here after the big fire in 1877, but otherwise trade 
has been low. , 

_  Q. How many hands do you employ? A. We have had twenty hands this 
last year. 

Q. Is that about your average number? A. That is about our average. We 
_ have had as many as fifty hands at work when trade was good, but for the last year 
‘or two twenty has been our average. 

— Q. Do you manufacture anything to go outside of the province of New Bruns- 
wick? <A. Not a great deal; sometimes we manufacture a few things to go to 
~ Quebec, but it is mostly in this Province we sell our goods. 

Q. What wages do you generally pay your men? A. From $8 to $12 a week. 

Q. Do you pay your foreman any more? A. We pay him $12. There are 
_ two men in the factory at that price, and the rest get $8, $9 and $10 a week. 

Q. Do you employ many boys 2 ORY ey. few ; we have only two boys at 
work now. 

Q. What are their ages? A. The eldest is about eighteen years old. 
| Q. What wages do these boys earn? A. They start at $2 a week and run up 

to $4 when their time is out. 

Q. How many years do you consider sufficient to make them good journey- 
men? A. Four years. 

Q. Do you bind them to apprenticeship or do you make their apprenticeship a 
voluntary matter? A. We used to bind them, but now we generally take them on 
their word. 

: Q. Do these boys remain with you after they are out of their time? A. Most 
of them remain with us. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting all the men you require to work? A. 
No; there is always plenty of men to be found willing to work. 

Q. Is labor dull in the market now? A. There is not any one, hardly, to 
to be found inquiring for work. 

Q. Is there any “idleness in the market? A. Not in our line of business. I 
_ know of no one being idle in our business, except in January and February, but when 
it comes into March these men get employed again. 

Q. Your work begins in March, then ? AC Yes; we are all pretty busy in our 
business now. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. I have never 
had any trouble with my men. 


Q. What hours do you work in your factory ? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Would that be from 7 a.m. to 6p.m.? A. Yes; in winter time we work 
nine hours mostly. 

Q. What day do you pay your men? A. Saturday. 

Q. How often do you pay them? A. Once a week, 

Q. Do you consider Saturday the best day for, your workingmen to be paid ? 
A. Ido not know; we have never had any complaints made in that direction. It 
has been our custom for years to pay our hands on Saturday. 

Q.—Is all your machinery fully protected from danger; or have you had any 
accident in your factory from your machinery ? A. Once in a while there has been 
an accident in the factory 

Q. Was it a’serious accident? A. Nothing more than an injury from a 
circular saw. 

Q. Have you any guards on these saws to prevent accidents? A. No guards. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do any of your workmen own the houses in which they live? A. Yes; 
three of my workmen own their own houses. 

Q. Do you think they saved the money to build these houses out of their wages, 
or did they get it- from other sources? A. I think that they saved the money out 
of their earnings. 

Q. Do you think that a man working at the wages you have spoken of, if he 
has a large family to support, can save money enough to build himself a house ? 
A. If he has a large family he cannot, but if he has only one or two children he 
can save a little all the time. 

Q. Have you an idea that there are many mechanics in this community who 
are building houses for themselves? A. Not lately; some years ago, I think, quite 
a number did build houses. 

Q. Did they get better wages at that time? A.I think they were more 
steadily employed; but since the great fire of 1877 things have fallen down, and our 
workmen have not so much to do as they formerly. had. 

Q. Do you think that times were better for working people then? A. I do. 

Q. Has land increased in price since then? <A. Real estate has faJlen very 
much since then. 

Q. Then, a man who wishes a lot can buy it on reasonable terms? A. Yes; I 
think he could buy it for one-half what he could get it for before the fire of 1877. 
Real estate was never so low in St. John as at present. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Is the average cost of living higher or lower than it was ten years ago? 
A. I think that most all kinds of food are lewer than for years past. 

Q. Has the rent of houses increased any since then? A. No; it has fallen 
some. Il think the workingman in St. John, according to the wages he gets, is fully 
as well off now as ever he was ; his wages are about an average one and his living is 
as low as it ever was. That being so, the man who is employed regularly, and 
paid, finds no trouble in getting along and may possibly save a little for himself. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Would $8 a week be the wages paid to both mechanics and juniors? A: 
Some helpers would be paid that much, 

Q. What are good, skilled working mechanics worth here? A. From $10 to 
$12 a week. 

Q. Do you do any work outside of the shop? <A. Yes; we do considerable 
outside. 

Q. Are the wages of outside men the same as those on the bench? A. About 
the same. 

Q. Do the men receive the same wages all the year round, winter and summer ? 


A. Yes; they receive the same. All the difference is that they work shorter time 
in the winter, but they receive the same pay per hour, 

Q. Are these boys you take on apprentices or are they helpers? A. Some are 
apprentices and some are helpers. 

Q. Do you have them indentured? A. No; I have not had any indentured 
for years. 

Q. Have you any trouble keeping the boys with you without being indentured ? 
A. No; they generally stay; for they know that their wages will increase if they 
stay, and that we find the best way of indenturing. 


JAMES 'T. Logan, Soap Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. How long have you been in the soap manufacturing business? A. My 
father has been in the business for the last forty years. 
2 What special classes of soaps do you manufacture ? A. Laundry soaps. 
. What would be the earnings of a good soap-boiler ? A. $15 to $25 a week. 
. And what do you pay the men who help about the factory? A. $6 $7 and $8. 
Do you employ any box-makers? A. We make our boxes, but the men 
make them up between times. 
. Do you employ any boys about your factory ? A. Yes; two. 
What are those boys engaged in doing? A. In wrapping soaps and 
labeling and stenciling boxes. 
Q. “Have you any machinery for moulding soap? <A. We have a press for 
pressing the soap into boxes. 
Are these presses worked by boys or men? A. By men. 
Do you make any fancy soaps ? A. No; nothing but laundry soaps. 
By Mr. Wasa :— 
How many hands do you employ altogether? A. Nine. 
How many of those are boys? A. Two. 
. What do you pay these men, on an average? A. Six dollars to $8 week. 
. What do you pay your foreman? A. We pay our foreman $20 a week. 
He is a soap-maker. 
Q. Where do you find a market, generally, for your soap? A. The Maritime 
Provinces, Newfoundland and the Province of Quebec. 
Q. Has your output increased from what it was five years or more ago? 
A. It has. 
Q. Do you find it increasing every year? <A. We do. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting rid of your goods? A. None at all. 
Q. Are the markets more profitable for you now than they have been? A. 
They are just about the same ; [ do not see much difference. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you carry on any other business besides that of soap-making ? A. No. 


Joun D, Howzn, Furniture Manufacturer, St. John, N. B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wausa :— 

Q. How long have you been in the furniture business? A. I have been in my 
present business since 1878—the year after the fire. My brother and I were 
associated with Mr. Lordly ever since 1869. We did business, previous to 1877, ona 
small scale. 

. Do you consider that your business, at present, is in advance of what it was 
then? A. We did a lar ger business then than we do at present. From 1875 to 1878 


we had a large business, on account of it being local. It was then increased by the 
condition of times in the city, ship-building and other industries flourishing then. 

Q. Have you a work-shop in connnection with your premises? A. No; our 
factory is on the east end of Union street, and our warerooms and paint-shop are in 

the market building, on Germain street. 

Q. How many boys have you employed? A. About twenty-five. 

Q. Do you mean you have twenty-five boys employed in your factory? A. I 
mean men and boys, altogether. 

Q. How many of these men are tradesmen? A. We have, I think, about five 
apprentices, and three more that would probably come in*to work with us when they 
end their time. 

(. Could unskilled hands do good work for you at lower prices? A. Not satis- 
factorily. 

Q. What wages do you pay to these men that you consider skilled workmen ? 
A. Nine dollars to ten dollars a week. 

Q. What do you pay to ordinary hands? A. We have ordinary hands running 
from $6 to $7, but very few of them; most of our men get $9 a week. 

Q. Have you a foreman in your shop? A. Not at present; I act as foreman 
myself. 7 

z Q. What wages do you pay the boys? A. We commence them at $1.50 a 
week, and we take them on for a service of five years; then we increase their wages 
50 cents a week each year. 

Q. Do you find the boys, as a general rule, stay with you after they put in their 
time? <A. As ageneral rule, they stay with us; it is an exception when they do not. 
We do not bind them as apprentices; they are at perfect liberty to leave us if the 
conditions do not suit them, and we have perfect lberty to discharge them if we 
see fit. 

Q. Do the boys generally discharge themselves? A. No; they generally 
remain with us after their time is out. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. T'en hours a day. 

Q. Allthe year around? A.. Yes. 

Q. Do you work ten hours a day in the winter time? A. Yes; we have not, for 
several yeas, worked shorter time than ten hours. 

Q. Do you do any upholstering in your place of business—all your work is 
wooden? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you apy machines to work in your establishment ? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any accidents happen from your machinery? <A. For 
twenty years we have not had a single accident happen from the working of our 
machinery, except that once a boy lost the end of his thumb. 

Q. Do you think it necessary to have guards placed on these machines? <A. 
We find that, although we have used every precaution to prevent accident, we cannot 
get the men to keep any guards or contrivances on the machines, as they say they 
will interfere with their work and be in their way. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty with your men, or are your men fairly intelligent 
and sober all the time? A. We have had, I can safely say, during our whole record 
of twenty years, not more than three intemperate man. 3 

Q. Do you know if any of your men in any way own property or houses of 
any kind? A. Yes; some of them do. One or two of my men are interested in 
property. Some others do not own property, but still I know that they are saving 
money. | 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles or strikes with your men? A. We 
have never had a strike or a labor trouble with our men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do your men work by the piece or by the day? A. Very few of them 
work piece-work, our work being of a mixed nature. We have only one piece- 
worker in our establishment, and he generally employs one or two assistants. 


~Q. What class of work ishe engaged on ? A. Chair work. 

Q. Does he employ boys to help him? A. He generally employs one boy. 

Q. What does he pay the boy? <A. Last year the boy he had he paid $3 
a week, 

Q. You have no control, I suppose, over what he pays them? <A. We have 
some control over him, but not in connection with the work. We have power to 
dismiss them, though. 

Q. Is the firm responsible for this boy’s wages? A. Yes. 


WituiAm Greic, Manager of Maritime Lead and Saw Works, called and sworn. 
By Mr. AnMstTROoNG :— 


Q. Do you manufacture all classes of saws? A. All, except hand saws. 

Q. Do you employ many men in this business? A. In the saw works we 
employ ten men and in the lead works we employ five men. We have also two 
apprentices in the saw works. None of these are shop clerks, or anything of that 
kind. 

Q. What are the wages skilled workmen earn in the saw works? A. The 
lowest wages we pay are $11 a week, and our foreman gets about $25 a week. 

Q. Do your men work by the day or on piece-work? A. Day work. We 
work from 7:30 in the morning to 12:30, and from 1:30 to 6:30, and Saturday from 7 
to 7, all the year around. From December to March we work five days a week, from 
7:30 to 5:30. Of course, the men get paid, sometimes the foreman gets paid in full. 

Q. What wages do the boys get? A. Two dollars to commence with, and a raise 
of 50 cents each year while he is an apprentice. 

Q. For how many years do they serve an apprenticeship ? A. Five years. 

—  Q. At the end of that time, do they become skilled mechanics in the business ? 
A. They ought to. 

Q. What class of lead do you principally manufacture ? A. Principally pure 
lead, because pure lead is much cheaper than it used to be. When it was 8 to 10 
cents a pound we used an adulterated article, but now we use pure lead. 

. Q. Do you manufacture paints ? A. Yes; all kinds of paints and oils. 
r Q. What are the wages you pay in the oil factory? A. From $7 to $15 a 
week. 

Q. What do you pay the man engaged inmixing the paints ? A. $7 to $8 a week. 

~ Q. Do you employ any tinsmiths ? A. Well, no; we do not; we make up our 
own tins in the winter, because the man is handy. 

Q. Do you ship your oils in tins or in bulk ? A. In tins, principally. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


r Q. Do any of your men own the houses in which they live? A. Yes; the 
foreman does; there is another man owns a farm, [| think. 

— Q. Are not almost any of these men ablo to save money to build houses if they 
choose to? <A. I think they ought to be able to do something of that kind. 

Q. Do you know whether those who do not save money are in comfortable 
circumstances ? A. Iam afraid some of them do not save much. 

Q. Where do you get your saw plates? A. From England, principally. 

Q. Are they cheaper there than they can be got here? A. Yes; we do not 
want to buy from competitors. 

Q. Do you put up ready-mixed paints? A. We do. 

Q. Do you find these leads settle at the bottom so that they have to be ground up 
again? <A. I have never heard of sucha thing occurring in our case. I would 
like to make a complaint against Diston; he is allowed to bring in his saws at a 
rate of duty that makes it almost an unfair competition. If we had not to contend 
against him we would be able to double our capacity and employ double the amount 
of labor we do. 
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Q. What is the duty on saws? A. I understand that Diston has5 per cent 
off, then 10 and 5. The duty on saws is 30 per cent. 

Q. What is the duty on saw-plate—nothing ? A. There is a duty of 5 per 
cent. on Diston’s saws. We have to pay 30 per cent. duty on linseed oil which is used 
largely in mixing the paint and as we only get 30 per cent. protection we are not 
very much protected by that. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your saws? A. In the lower provinces. 
We have houses in the upper provinces and one in Montreal; ‘we do not interfere 
with their trade at all, but we take the three lower provinces. 

Q. Is your output increasing ? A. Yes; itis increasing. 

Q. I suppose your saws are considered to be first-class in every respect? A. 
We never make anything else. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaints about them? <A. We have had 
complaints of them, but I think we make as good saws as any body else, Our foreman 
comes from Speare & Jackson, and they are one of the best firms in the world. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you any advantage in freight rates to the west? A. We do not 
ship, any but confine ourselves to the lower provinces. I believe our saws are fully 
as good as Diston’s. He does not bother the saw-makers of the west much, but he 
makes us a slaughter market, and to that extent he holds the market. 

Q. Do you know of any manufacturer in Canada who can turn out a saw equal 
to Diston’s for carpenters’ use? A. Iam not prepared to say, but I know the saw 
which we make we will guarantee to be equal to Diston’s, or any other; and I think 
Smith, of St. Catherines, makes equally as good an article. 

Q. Do you know whether the Canadian linseed oil is equal to the American ? 
A. I do not know whether it is or not, as I have never used it. 

Q. Is not the Canadian oil as good as the English? A. It is not any cheaper 
but it is dearer. 

& By Mr. McLean : — 


Q. How long would it take a steady artisan to save money enough to start a 
good comfortable home ? A. A greatdeal would depend upon the size of his family. 

Q. Then, suppose he had three children ? A. A greatdeal would depend upon 
his wife ; that is a very hard question to answer. I think that a man, without 
depriving himself of any necessary comfort, might build himself a little house in ten 
years.. Todo so he don’t want to drink any liquor orsmoke many cigars. 


By Mr, ArmMstRonG :— 


Q. What are the wages of those men who built their own houses? A. One 
gets $11 and the other $25 a week. 

Q. Do you think a man with three of a family can, by living economical, save 
- much money on $7 or $8 a week ? A. He cannot. 
Bs Q. How much would a man pay in this city, in any respectable locality, for 
rent ? A. I should say not less than $10 to $12 a month. 


Apvam H. Brix, Cigar Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How many hands do you employ in the manufacture of cigars? <A. Forty 
hands. | 

Q. Do you employ boys and girls?. A. Yes. 

Q. How many boys or girls do youemploy? <A. I employ fifteen girls; as 
to the number of boys, I can hardly say. They work three years’ apprenticeship 
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betore they are out of their time; but when a boy gets a year and a-half at the 
business he is pretty well up in the trade and can work to his boss’ interest. 

Q. What work are your girls engaged indoiung? <A. Cigar packing, stripping 
and moulding. | 

Q. What wages do your strippers get? A. Ihave never hired a stripper; this 


is a new enterprise, in a way, in St. John. I have taken a girl and learned her how 


to strip, and she gets $3 a week. She strips wrappers alone; but I have other girls 
earning $5 to $6 a week. 

Q. Are they working at moulding work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay your hands by the piece or the week? A. We pay them by 
the piece. 

Q. What wages do the girls receive when they first go to work? A. They 
do not receive anything for two weeks; I do not give my girls or boys anything for 
that length of time, but in the first month they get $2 and the next $4 then the 
next $6. I have apprentices working in the shop who are getting $3.50 a week, and 
one of these has only been a year at the business. Sometimes I have taken on hands 


_for three months to see how they would make out, but they generally become careless. 


Q. Are your hands paid by the thousand? <A. Yes; [ payashigh as $10 per 
thousand for some cigars. 

Q. What wages do you give a good, skilled workman? A. From $8 to $20 
a week. 

Q. What wages do you pay the boys? A. The boysdo not get, when stripping, 
as much pay as the girls, although the boys do not leave me so suddenly. 1 have 
had girls who have been with me two years and a-half and then leave to get married, 
but the boy generally sticks to the business. | 

Q. Do these boys work on the benches? A. Some of them do, and some. of 
them work on wrappers. 

Q.—Do they learn the trade complete? A.—They learn to make, handle and 
mould the work. : 

Q. How long do the boys have to serve before they are journeymen? A. 
Three years. 

Q. What ages do you take these boys on to work? A. We take them on as 
old as eighteen and as low as fourteen years. 

Q. Then you have got no journeyman cigar-makers down here at fourteen years 
ofage? A. No; but we have some at twenty. 

Q. Do the males and females work in thesame room? A. The cigar factory 
is 75 by 40,feet, and one end of it is entirely reserved for the girls and the other for 
boys and men. | 

Q. Are your conveniences separate for the boys and girls? A. Ido not own 


Vine building where I have my factory, and when I went in there I had to put in the 


appliances; one of them is on the upper floor, and the girls and men have to use it. 
There are certain hours in the day when the men go up there to use it and certain 
hours that the girls use it. 

Q. Well, then there is only one closet up-stairs for the whole forty people? 
A. Yes; there is only one, although there is another one in the lower flat, in the 
cellar, but as my brother who keeps a wholesale liquor store is on that flat, and as I 
found the boys to take a drink in going up and down, I was compelled to nail the 
entrance of it up. I had to do this on account of another reason—that is, to keep 
cleanliness on the premises, because they did not take very good care of it. 

QQ. Do you have many cigars improperly made? A. No; not many (pro- 
ducizs imperfect cigar); that is a Havana that has been imperfectly made; it was 
made by a good cigar-maker, a good workman. 

Q. Wren cigars are imperfectly finished is the man or woman who makes 
them paid fev his or her labor? A. Yes; we never dock them. Iam a pretty 
heavy smoker myself, and generally I smoke them all up. 

Q. Where ix your packing room? A. f have not a very large packing room, 
It is on the premiges. Iam a packer myself, and I have a young lady learning; L 
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taught her myself, and she was getting $5 a week for her labor when she suddenly 
left me. Now I have my partner’s son learning cigar packing, and a young lady. 
She is getting $2 a week and he is getting $5. The girl has only been packing three 
or four months ; she cannot do any bundling at all; it is all plain packing. 

Q. Are any of your operatives fined for offences in your factory? A. I never 
imposed a fine in my factory. : 

Q. Are you ever compelled to punish any of your young people? A. I have 
threatened at times to do so when they didn’t do their task. When the work was 
not very hard I may have said to them, “I will keep you in till you get your work 
done.” 

Q. Have you black-holes in which to shut up your hands? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you compelled to search them before they leave the factory? <A. I 
am not. In the summer time I give them Saturday afternoon as a holiday. 

Q. Do you pay them for that afternoon? A. Yes. 

Q. How is business just now? A. This month has always been considered a 
slack one. 


By Mr. ArMsTRone :— 


Q. How many cigars will a good man make in a week of sixty hours? A. 
He might be a good man and yet not a fast man. 

Q. But how many will a good, fast cigar-maker do in that time? A. One 
thousand five hundred—250 a day. Ihave known men to make as high as 400 in a 
day. | 
Q. Do you pay $10 per thousand for all the cigars that you manufacture? A. No; 
we do not. The cigar that I have shown you would be an $8 cigar; it is hardly 
worth that, but the competition in Montreal keeps down the prices. We have some 
cigars sold for $13 a thousand. 

Q. Where do those $13 cigars come from? A. From Montreal. A gentleman 
told me he had been offered cigars at $12.65 a thousand, at Three Rivers. 


By Mr. FREep: 


Q. Does the Scott Act interfere with the trade of cigar-making? A. It does, and 
will for a time. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. Does not the Scott Act have a tendency to throw an inferior article on the 
market? A. I think it does; for it throws the cigar-smoking into the hands of 
inexperienced people. 

i} Q. Can you tell us the difference between the cigars made by children and 
those made by men in Montreal? <A. There is a vast ditterence. 

Q. What is the difference? A. I learned my trade in Montreal, and I know 
that with child labor there they can turn out cigars for $1.65 per thousand which 
cost us $4 for the making by adults. Such cigars would cost us $4 to $4.50 down here. 
; Q. How much per thousand would skilled cigar-makers get for making that 
cigar before the .introduction of child labor in Montreal? A. Four dollars ‘a 
thousand, 

Q. Do you know if a superior class of goods are manufactured with this child 
labor? A. I know that they do not make a superior class of goods, or I have 
never seen any. It is not possible for them, with journeymen at fourteen years of 
age, to make superior cigars. The trade is not very laborious, and so these boys can 
engage init. ‘The great trouble down here is, that we have to compete against th‘s 
child labor of Montreal. ; 

/ Q. Is your trade a local one? A. We ship and sell goods in the Ir, . Forty 
vinces, Nova Scotia and Quebec, but in Quebec the trade is not satisfa~ 
goods are better than the upper province article. We import our & 
from Amsterdam. I was down to Havana last fall and bought some }ifteen girls; as 
jt up here and dressed it. We put our cigars up in Sumatra Wrais’ apprenticeship 
! | 
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many people do not know the difference between the Sumatra wrapper and the 
Connecticut wrapper. ‘There 1s avast difference between the two. ‘The Connecticut 
leaf only costs $2 and the other costs $4. We make more fine goods than they do in 
the upper province. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. This cheaper cigar selling better than your superior ones would be more the 
fault of the trader than the consumer? A. Yes; ignorance of the trader. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. Have you any women that make cigars by hand? A. We have not. In all 
my experience I have seen but one woman that could make a good cigar. They have 
not got the judgment needed for that purpose, possibly because they do not smoke. 

Q. Are your men constantly employed? A. We have only lost two months 
in four years. Sometimes we are disappointed about stock arriving, and so have lost 
aday or two. I have figured the matter up through the revenue book, and find we 
have only lost two months in four years. 


oe 


A. J. Lorpuy, Furniture Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you manufacture furniture? A. Yes; I manufacture furniture, in 
_ partnership with my son. 
. How many hands do you employ at present? <A. About eighteen. 
. What kind of furniture do you manufacture? <A. The better class. 
. Do your men work piece or day-work? <A. Day-work. 
. What are the weekly earnings of cabinet-makers? A. $8 to $12 a week. 
. Is $8 the lowest for good journeymen? A. $8 would be the lowest. 
. Do you take many apprentices in the business? A. We have some four or 
five just now. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting the boys to remain with you after they 
have learned their trade? A. Not usually. 

Q. Is the supply of good, skilled cabinet-makers equal to the demand? A. 
Hardly equal; we want one or two hands now and we cannot get them. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in getting skilled workmen in your business? A. 
There is some difficulty; many of our young men, after the fire.of.1877, went to the 
States, and they have got settled there, and so we cannot get them back ; many of 
them were good workmen in all lines of trade.( Our people are rather conservative, 
and they do not take to outsiders; they prefer to have native hands. / 

Q. What is the general pay that apprentices get when they are learning their 
trade? A. We take them on for five years, and we pay them, for the first year, 
$2.50; second, $3; third, $4; fourth, $4; and fifth, $5; and at the end of that time 
we give them $30 for tools. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting boys to learn the business? <A. No 
difficulty whatever. 

Q. Are there many more offering for positions than you can take on? A. 
Yes; lots of boys are wanting places that we cannot take on. 

Q. Have you, in St. John, any means of enablingboys to get a technical educa- 

o~tion while learning their trade?..A. Properly speaking, there is not; Mr. Howe, I 
~duak, has got a class for freehand drawing in the Y.M.C.A. Iam a member of the 
Pad e hice Institute, and I thought of originating a class of that kind for young men. 

Q. wyyou think it would be any advantage to them? A. Yes; if the Dominion 

them paid yovould give us $1,000 or so. nH } 
heavy smoker’. think any portion of that technical training could be given to boys 
L Q. Where ;ghools? A. I should say so; I think freehand drawing might be 


Hee ie Orc thie promibae might be rather difficult. 
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Q. Would you prefer that the boys should get this instruction while with their 
other lessons at school, or while they were learning their trade? A. I think it 
would be better for them to learn this separately, for then they would take more 
interest in it; it seems to me to be absolutely necessary for lads learning the carpenter 
business and other trades to have this taught them beforehand. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Have you a library in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute ?. A. Yes. . 

Q. Is it free? A. Itis not quite free, although the library is free to all the 
members who pay $6 a year for a course of lectures, which includes the use of the 
library. - These lectures take in three members of the family. 

Q. Is the Mechanics’ Institute well patronized by the mechanics and working 
class? <A. Of late years it has not been. The raising of the price of the lecture 
tickets from $3 to $5 has not done the institute any good. It is more of a literary 
institution now, but within the last few weeks we have been trying to get the mechanics 
interested in it. I know that I have got forty-nine new members in that time, and 
we are going to try to keep it for the mechanics. 

Q. Do you think that if the price of tickets in the institute was made $3 or $4 
that the institute will be well patronized? A. I think it would be better patronized. 
I think the boys and girls would take advantage and study there if there was a class 
formed in freehand drawing ; many apprentices would take advantage of such a 
schoo! if the price were placed at $3 or $4 a year. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. Are mechanics in this city generally placed in comfortable circumstances ? 
A. I think so. 

Q. Do you know of any mechanics in the city that own either houses or 
property ? A. I do not know of any such. 

Q. Do you know what rent, as a general rule, mechanics pay for the houses 
they occupy ? A. $80 to $100 a year. 

Q. Do they get fairly comfortable houses for that sum? A. There has been 
a great difficulty lately in getting houses for that amount; I know of several parties 
who want to get such a house and cannot. That is one of the great difficulties we 
have to contend against; we need decent tenement houses at less rent. If such 
houses were built, [ think it would be a paying speculation. 

Q. Do you export much of your furniture ? A. No; we are catering to the 
city trade. 

Q. Do you find a market for all your output ? A. We find our trade is 
increasing every year. 

Q. Where do the woods that you use come from mostly ? A. Our walnut and 

mahogany we get from the West Indies and Demerara; red wood and walnut 
come from Boston, very often. 

Q. Can you eet any woods here? A. Yes; we get very nice oak in Nova 
Scotia. 

Q. Can you get any pine here? A. We get it here abundantly. 

Q. Do basswood and whitewood grow in this Province? A. The basswood 
grows here largely, mostly up the St. John River, but some grows up north. The 
Whitewood we import. 


SamuEL Lays, Tanner, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstRonG :— 


Q. Are there many men employed in tanning in St. John? A. Not as many 
as there used to be formerly ; there is only one tannery in St. John. 


Q. What wages do tanners get here? A. I can hardly tell you, as I do not 


_know what wages the others get. 
Q. Could you not give us some idea as to what their wages are? A. Some are 
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working for $5.50 a week--that is for ordinary hands. Of course, there are boys not 
getting as much, and there are grown men that I do not think get as much as that, 
even. 

Q. Are they skilled workmen? A. I know one man working with me getting 
$5.50 ; this man is not a skilled workman, only a helper through the shop. 

Q. Have you any idea of what a good man is worth at the business here—that 
is, a man who understands the business? A. I understand the business, for I have 
been workin at it.for twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, and I get $8 per week. 

Q. Whatare the wages of curriers? A. There are men in the shopcalled curriers 
who came there as helpers, but [ do not know that there are one or two men there 
who could take hold of any part. 

Q. Then, $5.50 or $6 would be the average wages of the men employed there 
below you? PAL Yes; | think that would be about it, 

Q. How many eure in the day. do they-work? A,.Ten. 

Q.. Do they get as much in the winter asin the summer? A. The same rate 
and the same hours all the year round. 

Q. Are the buildings comfortable and warm in winter? <A. They are calcu- 
lated to be warm, but where the tanning is done itis pretty cold in.winter, sometimes ; 
there are large stoves provided, but they cannot be kept warm and comfortable at 
all times. Up-stairs, the building is three storys high; there are heaters all through, 
and it is comfortable. 

Q. Generally, then, the building is pretty comfortable? A. Yes; taking it all 
through. 

Q. Has the business of tanning fallen off here? A. It has been slack this last 
winter, but there is a good deal of stock on hand unfinished, but I have seen the stuff 
bought up or bespoken beforehand, and even before it was out of the pits, at times 
before now. 
| Q. Do you know any reason why work has not been so plentiful this year? 
A; Ido not; it is slack all over, it seems, in St. John; I do not know how it is in 
other places. 

Q. Do they manufacture all classes of leather? A. Sole leather and harness 
leat her, and casings. 

Q. Give some idea of the cost of living here—the cost of provisions? A. They 
_ are as cheap now as they have been for some time. 
Q. What does the four-pound loaf of bread cost? A. I do not know for certain 
_ what the price of bread is, whether 6 or 7 cents, but the loaf here is supposed to weigh 
two pounds, and it is 7 cents, I believe. 

Q. What can you buy pretty fair meat for? A. The best meat I get at 5$ 
cents by the quarter in the market. 

Q. Do you know what it costs per pound at the butchers’ shops? A. I heard 
my wife say on Saturday night that it was from 10, 12 and 14 cents a pound for roast 
beef. 

Q. What would be a fair rent for a house such as workingmen generally live 
inhere? A. I can assure you some of them live in pretty low places. I pay $72 
a year for the house f live in. 

Q. Take the average kind of house, with four or five rooms? A. I think about 
$50 a year or $52, but piers are houses lower than that; over that is too much. 

Q. So, house rents are reasonable here ? A. Yes ; ‘they are reasonable. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. Have you any information as to how much they tan in a year in that estab- 
lishment—what quantity of work do you put out? A. I think we put about 6,000 sides 
of sole leather in a year, but I never kept any count of it; sole leather is the principal 
department. 

/ Q. Is yours the only sole leather tannery here? A. Yes; at present; I do not 
_ know of any other. 
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Davip MiuueEr, Engineer, St. John, N. B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are you a stationary engineer? A. I act as engineer, but I am not really 
an engineer. ' 
'Q. You take charge of an engine? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the wages of engineers in the city of St. John— 
skilled workmen? A. Well, 1 donot know what wages practical engineers would get. 

Q. Give us an idea of what the wages of practical men who have charge of 
engines are? A. I think from $8 to $10 a week. 

Q. Do you know if there are many men in charge of engines in St. John who 
are not practical engineers? A.—Well, I do not; there are two or three I know of. 

Q. Do you know if there is any system of inspection of boilers in this city? 
A. No; I do not know that there is. 

Q. Could you give us any idea of how frequently those boilers should be 
inspected? A. I do not know; the boiler I have charge of has been running about 
twelve years without any inspection, more than running it out. 

Q. Do you know how many years a boiler will run with safety without repairs ? 
A. That would depend a great deal on the care taken of it, and if it is kept clean. 

Q. How many hours in the day do you work? <A. Ten. 

Q. Do you doyour own dring? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you work ten hours only i insummer? A. The engine is supposed to be 
run ten hours. 

Q. I want to know how many hours you put in around the boiler and engine in 
the day? A. I think it would be about eleven hours. 

Q. You would go earlier in the morning? A. Yes. 

Q. How about your fires at night? <A. ‘In summer I let it go out and in winter [ 
bank it. 

Q. What kind of establishment do you run the engine in? A. Sole leather 
store and curriers’ shop. 

Q. Can you tell us what the earnings of curriers are? A. I think he is 
_ paying his men $7 or $8 a week. 


By Mr. WAtse :— 


Q. Has any accident ever occurred upon your premises? A. No; not since I 
have been in charge there. 

Q, How often do you clean your boiler out yourself? A. About every eight. 
weeks. 

Q. Did you ever have any training in boiler-shops? A. No; not in boiler- 
shops. When I took charge of that engine there was an engineer that came and 
stayed there with me for a while to give me what information I wanted. 

Q. I suppose he gave you an understanding about the regulating gauge and all 
that? <A. Yes; I have done that for four years now, and have had no trouble with 
the engine in that time. 

Q. Do you know that it is not very safe in all cases to depend upon the gauge 
of boilers? A. Yes; J am aware of that. 

Q. You are not guided by that alone? A. No. 

Q. You are guided more by your experience than the gauge? A. Well, I 
generally test it every morning, to know that both pipes are clear. 


By Mr. ArMstTRonG :— 


Q. Do you know of boilers in this city where the cocks have not drawn water 
for the last year? A. No. 
Q. You have not heard of any? A. No. 
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St. Joun, N.B., 20th March, 1888. 


GEORGE KETCHEM, Manager of the Coldbrook Rolling Mills Company, called and 
Sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What business do you follow? A. I am the manager of the Coldbrook 
Rolling Mills. 
| Q. How many men do you employ in these works? A. On our last pay-roll, 
a week ago, we had 116. | 

Q. What classes of iron do you use in your work? A. We make refined and 
common iron, iron and steel nail-plate, and some milling iron. 

Q. Do you make steel nail-plate from iron rails? A. We make them mostly 
from imported scrap steel. 

Q. What wages can the best men in your mills earn? A. The best men earn 
$4.50 a day. 

, Q. How much do the helpers earn? A. They get $1.40 a day. 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. A certain number of 
_ heats constitute a day; we call seven heats a day’s work; some days we get that 
through at 4:30 in the afternoon, while some days it may take till between 5 and 6 
o'clock. The men go to work at 7, and they are generally all through with their 
work, at the latest, by 5:30 in the evening. 

Q. Do you work the year round, or do you shut down in the summer? A. We 
shut down in the summer for a few days to make temporary repairs, and in 
January for the taking of stock. 

Q. Then you do not shut down during the heat of summer? <A. No. 

Q. Do you employ any boys? A. We employ a few—seven boys. 

Q. Are these boys learning to become rollers? A. They have a chance given 
_ them to learn. 

Q. Do the unskilled men gradually acquire such a knowledge of the business 
as to enable them to earn the highest wages? A. They do not acquire knowledge 
enough to earn the highest wages, but they advance in proficiency and are able, in 
time, to take the position next to the head man—that i is, the man who has charge of 
_ the men. 

Q. Do you cut nails? A. We do not cut the nails ourselves; we supply the 
-nail-bars, and pay so much for having them cut, and then supply them to the mills. 

Q. Do you know what wages the nailers earn? <A. I do not. 

Q. What iron do you use? A, We use ser ap iron, and rails which are some- 
what used. 

Q. Do you do puddling? <A, No. 

Q. Where do you sell your iron, as a rule? A. Wesell most of our iron in 
the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec; the iron we sell in Quebec goes principally 
to Montreal. 

Q. Do you import any blooms? A. No. 

Q Do you find that your business is holding its own? A. We find that our 

»siness is rather on the increase than otherwise. 
} Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? <A. We have never 
» ul any trouble with our men, so far as I know. 

Q. Have they ever made any demands upon you for higher wages? A. None, 
“cet Lam aware of. My foreman would be better posted on that matter than | am, 
|: I have never heard any complaints from him about the men. 

Q: Is the scale of waves fixed by yourselves, or by a conference between the 
mpany and the men? A. It is fixed by ourselves ; we have a certain rate of 
ves that we pay for the ditferent kinds which we carry on. That rate is for the 
| year, and it is never changed. 

By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. Have you any men employed in your factory who earn wages between $1.40 
$4.50 aday ? A. We have some. 
A—2* 
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Q: What wages would they receive? A. We have some men who are earning 
$1.75, some $2, others $2.25, and still some others earning $2.50. . 

Q. What is the special work that they are engaged in? A. These would be 
mostly the men who work about the furnaces—the men who attend the furnaces and 
see to the heating of the iron, taking care that itis properly for the rails; then there 
would be the head men on the plate-mill who would get $2 a day. 

Q. Can you give us-an idea, taking week in and week out, what would be the 
average earning of the men who work about the furnaces? A. The men who work 
arourd the furnaces would earn, I should think, $2.50 a day. 

Q. Would that be a good average all around? A. That would be a fair 
average all around. } 

-Q. What would be a fair average for the wages of the men who work on the 
rollers ? A. The man who has charge of the rolls has full charge, except during 
the month that we are shut down for repairs, and during that time he is busy 
repairing his own rolls, so that he would only lose three weeks in the course of the 
year. | 

By Mr. FrEeEp :— 


Q. Do you make your own rolls? A. No; we import our rolls, but we have a 
roll-turner to keep them in proper shape. 


Nevit Suaw (Price & Shaw, Carriage Builders), St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. What business do you follow? A. Iam a carriage builder—a partner of 
the firm of Price & Shaw, who do business in the city of Portland. 

Q. Are there many men employed in the carriage industry in the city of 
St. John and vicinity? A. There are quite a number. 

Q. What wages do good blacksmiths earn on carriage work? A. All the 
way from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Q. Ave the men who earn $1.50 good, skilled blacksmiths? A. Yes; a man 
of that kind would be a good, fair blacksmith. . 

Q. What would be the average wages of the men employed on the wood work? 
A. They get all the way from $1.35 to $2.10. 

Q. What do the men who are engaged in the leather work earn? A. All the 
leather work is done by the piece, and a man engaged in that work will earn all the 
way from $2.50 to $3 a day, according to the amount of work he has to do. 

Q. Are there not some who earn less than that? A. We have one boy 
learning his trade who earns less than that. 

Q. Buta good, skilled mechanic can earn $2.50 aday? A. He can earn from 
$2.50 to $3 a day. 

Q. What wayes do carriage painters earn? <A. All the way from $1 to $2.50. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work in your factory? A. We work ten 
hours, as a rule.. 

Q. How many weeks do you find employment for your men in a year, that is, 
taking one year with another? A. We run our factory the whole year round and 
the men are employed all that time, except that once in a while we work on three 
quarter time; I suppose we have made three-quarter time for a month during th: 
past year. - 

Q. Do you take on any apprentices in your business? A. Sometimes we 
we generally have five or six. 

Q. What wages do the apprentices earn when they begin to work with you 
A. They start on $1.50 a week. 

Q: How many years do they serve? <A. Four. 

Q. Do they learn more than one branch of the work? <A. Only one; either 
blacksmithing, trimming, wood-working or painting, whichever they may choose. 
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Q. What wages do the apprentices receive during the last year of their time ? 
A. Four dollars and fitty cents a week. 


Q. When the apprentices finish their time do they usually find employment 


with you? A. The most of them find their way to the States. It is very seldom 
that an apprentice remains with us, after he has finished his time, for more than a 


year or two. 

Q. Do they report to you that they can do better in the States than here? A. 
They say they do. 

Q. Where do you sell the most of your carriages? A. Chiefly in St. John ; 
we do sell them all over the Maritime Provinces, and we have even sent some as far 
as Ontario. 

Q. Do you find any competition in your business from the westerm provinces ? 
A. Yes; we find considerable in the cheaper grade of work. 

el). ‘Where do these carriages which enter into competition with yours come 


‘from? A. Guelph, mostly. 


Q. Do any come from any part of Quebec Province ? A. I do not think go. 

Q. Is the carriage business increasing or decreasing in St. John? A. There 
was more business done in St, John in our line ten or twelve years ago than now. 

Q. What cause do you attribute the falling off in business to? A. Want of 


people is the main thing, I suppose, and want of dollars also. 


Q. What is the youngest age that you receive apprentices? A. Fourteen 
would be as young as we would take, though we have had them enter as apprentices 
when eighteen years old. 

Q. ‘Are your shops comfortable to work in? A. Yes; our shops have to be 


comfortable or the men could not work in them. 


Q. Are they warm in winter? <A. Yes; they have to be or the men could not 
work in them. 
Q. Is there any inspection of factories in St. John? A. None that I know of. 
_ Q. Would it be an advantage to your apprentices and to your workmen if 
schools for giving technical instruction were established? A. Yes; it would be a 


_ great advantage to them. 


Q. Then, you would be glad to see such schools established in this community ? 

A. Yes, sir; technical instruction should have been taught in our common schools 
ears ago. 

P Q. “Do you think that technical instruction should be imparted in the common 
schools, or classes for that purpose be started apart from them? A. I think that 
such classes should be formed in our common schools, except in the large cities, 
where classes for that purpose might be started at night; such classes, I think, would 
be a benefit to apprentices; for as matters are now there is no chance for any body 
to obtain such knowledge 1 in this city. 

Q. Would technical instruction be of advantage to the employer as well as the 
employé? A. Iam of opinion that it would. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Taking one day with another, do you think your carriage-trimmers earn 
$3.00 a day, on an average? <A. It is possible that they might not, but I rather — 
think they would. 

Q. Do they have constant employment? <A. Constant employment. 

Q. Do carriage painters find constant employment at $3.50 aday? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is $2.50 a day a good average for the best carriage painters? A. I think 
that it would be a good average for the best. ; 

Q. What would be the average earnings of the painters? A. The average 
earnings of the hands in our paint-shops would not be over $2.25. 

Q. Would $2.50 be a fair average for the trimmers? A. Yes; that would 
strike the trimmers. 

Q. How many men among the wood-workers can earn over $2 a day? A. 
Sometimes two or three can earn more; if they work piece-work they can earn more. 

A—2$°* 
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Q. Do you think that, as a rule, day-work is better than piece-work? A. As 
a rule, we work day-work. 

Q. Do you find that it makes any difference in the quality of the work whether 
itis done by day-work or by piece-work? <A. I never noticed that it made any 
difference. 

Q. What hours do your men work? A. Asa rule, ten hours a day. 

Q. Both winter and summer? A. Yes; there is a month in winter that we 
work short time; it is all according to how the work is going on. Last fall we 
worked for two months eleven or twelve hours a day; then, in the month of 
January we work three-quarter time; but as there were two months that we worked 
eleven hours a day the men would average full time. 

Q. Do you include upholsterers under the head of trimmers? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 

Q. Where do you get your wood? <A. We get our hickory principally from 
the States, and our oak also; the ash comes principally from there to, and our white- 
wood all comes from the States. 

Q. Couldn’t any of these woods be profitably brought into New Brunswick 
from Ontario and Quebec? A. They do not grow them to any extent. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
Q. When do you pay your men? A. Every fortnight. 
Q. Have the men ever asked to be paid oftener? A. No, sir. 


Ropert R. Barnes, Printer and Book-binder, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What classes of hands do you employ? A. Men and women—skilled 
workmen. . 

Q. At what occupations do youemploy them? A. Printing and book-binding. 

Q. Are your compositors paid by the piece or by the week? A. By the week. 

Q. What does a good journeyman printer earn? A. Well, the printer’s union 
has fixed that matter for us; they get $10 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day do your printers work? <A. Ten hours. 

Q. Do they make sixty hours a week? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ many apprentices at setting type? A. We have two. 

Q. Is there any restrictions placed upon the employer as to the number of 
apprentices he shall take in his establishment? A. I do not think there is now, 
but when the printer’s union was in full force I think there was a provision in their 
constitution limiting the number. 

Q. Do you ever employ any female compositors? A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any being employed. in the printing offices in St. John ? 
A. lam not positive, but I think the Christian Visitor Office did employ female 
compositors at one time; whether they do so now or not Ido not know. I have no 
personal knowledge of their doing so, but I have heard they did. 

Q. What wages do you pay your press-man? A. Ten dollars a week. 

Q. What do the journeymen mechanics and the men in the bindery receive as 
wages? <A. Well, we have only four binders, two of whom receive $12, one $10, and 
another $9 per week. 

Q. What wages do you pay the girls 
$3 to $5 a week according to their ability. 

Q. What wages do they receive when they begin work? A. I think they 
receive a $1 week, but their wages increase very rapidly, and they very soon 
become of use to us. At one time when we printed a large number of school books; 
the girls work at piece-worked, and one or two of them used to make as high as $8 a 
week, 


stitchers and folders? A. They get from 
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y Q. Were there more school books printed in St. John formerly than there are 
now? <A. There is none of any account printed here now. 

Q. What has caused the falling off? ‘A. When the present school law came 
in force the superintendent selected books for use in the schools that were copy- 
righted in the old country and in NovaScotia. New Brunswick is the only Province 
in the Dominion that was distinguished as not having even its school primers printed 
within its borders. These books are all imported. 

Q. From what country are these books imported? A. The Royal Readers are 
imported from Hdinburgh. Nelson & Co. have the copyright for them, and, of course, 
no body can print them but them. 


\o Q. Have you separate water-closets in your establishment for men and women ? 


‘ 


A. Yes; the’ water-closet for the men is down in the cellar and for the girls it is in 
their own room. They have a dressing-room off of their room, pie they change 
their dresses, and their water-closet is in there. 

Q. On what flat is your bindery? A. The second story. The ie is on the 
first flat and the bindery is on the second, and the printers are on the top flat. 

Q. How wide are the stairs that lead from this work-room? A. They are 
quite wide. 

Q. Do the outer doors open out or in? A. Wehave no doors up-stairs, except 


_ the store door; the stairs are all open and the workmen and women can come right 


down. 
Q. What means of egress have your hands in case of’ a fire breaking out in the 


. store? ‘A. We have a back entrance from an alley—that is back of the first flat— 
_ the bindery. There would be no possible chance of a fire breaking out in our store, 


because we have only one fire in the building, and that is from the boiler on the 


4 pecond flat. 


Q. When your apprentices, either in the bindery or printing office, finish their 
time, do they remain with or go away from you? A. They remain with us for a 
time. but eventually they go awa 

@. Where do they go? A. Most of them go to the States. They stay 


_ with us for a short time, but they generally go away to the States. We have one 


~ hand working for us now who served his time in our establishment; he has been 
- with us for six or seven years; he went to the States once, but he came back again 


and asked for work at once. There are a good many printers and book-binders in the 
States who would do just as well or better here than there. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Would it make much difference to your trade if the school books were 
printed in St. John? <A. Well; if they were printed here it would give more 


| femployment than now. 
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Q. How many more hands could you give employment to in that respect? 
A. I have not given the matter enough attention to be able to say. 

Q. Would the cost of books be so great to families as now? A. It would not, 
as there is 15 per cent. duty on books. There are other printers beside us who 
could publish them 25 per cent. cheaper than now; I am positive of this. The board 
of education is composed of the members of the Local Government and a superinten- 
dent. The present Government are trying to do something in this matter. I know 
there was a deputation sent up from the printers’ union to Fredericton to press the 
matter upon their attention, and since then [ know that they have adopted an arith- 
metic for the schools, which is published for the schools by Mr. Hall, of Freedricton, 
and I think McMillan & Co. publish one of the better class of copy-book. 


By Mr. ArnmstTrRonea :— 


Q. Do you employ your compositors by the piece or by the day? <A. By the 
day. Ours is more a book and job than a printing office. 

Q. Do you pay a good job hand $10 a week? A. $10 a week. 

Q. And do book hands get the same? A. They get $12 if we want them— 


that is, if we cannot do without them. When the union was in force they fixed the 
rate of wages; but before that time, if a man came and asked us for more pay we 
gave it to him if he was worth it, and if he was not we didn't. 

Q. But you have always paid the prevailing rate? A. We have to. 

Q. How long do apprentices serve in St. John? A. They serve pretty muchas 
they like; there is no limit placed on the time of an apprentice here. As soon as they 
are able to do anything they go away from here and find places in the States. 

Q. What part of the United States do they go to? A. Boston, as a rule. 

Q. What is the diference in the rate of wages paid to book hands in Boston 
and St. John? <A: Ido not think the wages are any better there than here; ’m 
not positive on the matter, but I think so. The ambition of most of our printers is 
to get on the daily papers, where they can earn large wages; still, | think they earn 

on an average not more than $10 or $12 a week; that is my opinion. 
y Q. At the time that Nelson & Co. received the contract for printing those 
school books were there any printers in St. John capable of doing this work? A.— 


There were. Nelson & Co. did not get the contract for printing those books; they. 


were selected by the superintendent of schools, and as Nelsons had the copyright 


for them they were the only ones who could supply them. If the books had been ~ 


left open to competition either our house or McMillian’s could have supplied them. 
When the former series of school books—the Irish board series—were used that is, 
before the present school law came in force—any one who liked could print those 
books, and several of us in St. John did so. 

Q. Are any of the geographies used in the schools published in St. John? 
A. They are not. 


Q. Who publishes them? <A. They are published either in Glasgow or in ~ 


Edinburgh. 

Q. After looking over these books, don’t you think the youth of the country 
would be better instructed in the history of this Dominion if these school books were 
printed in Canada? A. I think so. I know we have gone out of that line of work 
since 1877, so that I am not thoroughly posted on the matter, but I think there used 
to be one book—I am not certain whether it is a Royal Reader or not—that describes 
St. John as a fishing village, and that the lumber was floated down the St. John 
River, from Fredericton to Halifax. The Royal Readers are a good series of books ; 
they are well printed and got up. 


, 


Q. Do you think if these books were printed i in New Brunswick and left open — 


to competition that they could be bought: much cheaper than at present? A. 
Very much cheaper, indeed. 

Q. And the public would get the benefit from it? A. Yes; they would receive 
at least 26 per cent. benefit, because there is 15 per cent. duty on them, besides 
, the cost of importing. 


Wm. F. Buntine, Chairman Board of Assessors, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrRrEp :— 
Q. How many assessors are three for the City of St. John? A. Three., 


Q. On what principle do they value property for taxation in St. John? Is it 


based on the value of the property? A. We assess property on what we consider 
to be its market rates. 

Q. Then, you are not guided at all in your assessment by the rental the 
property produces or will produce? A. Not in all cases. Ifthe property is rented 
under a renewable lease we would take that as the basis of its valuation, but where 
it is rented from year to year we cannot do so very well. 

Q. Can you tell us about the average value of the houses in St. John which are 
used by the mechanics? A. That is a pretty difficult question to answer, for there 
are very few houses in St. John where the whole house is occupied by mechanics, 
As a rule, there would be perhaps two or three families living in one building. 
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Q. About how many rooms would the average mechanic occupy? <A. Two, 
three, four or five. 

Q. Are there many mechanics living in tenements of two rooms in St. John? 
A. I could not say. 

Q. Can you not tell this from your assessment? A. That is a matter that 
does not come within our duties at all; I could tell you what income we generally 
assess mechanics at. 

Q. What would it be? A. Three hundred dollars a year. Under our law we 
tax every man on all of his earnings, and we generally tax a good fair, laborer on 
$300 income. 

Q. Are there very many men in St. John who are taxed below $300 income? 
A. There is quite a number. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the number of the laboring classes who are 
assessed below $300 income? <A. I could not tell you off-hand. 

Q. Could you get that information without any very great difficulty? A. It 
would be almost impossible to get that information just now. This is my busy season 
of the year; we are making up our annual assessment. 

Q. Do you think there are many mechanics who are assessed below $300? 
A. There are some. 

Q. Are there a great many? A. There are not many, unless they are in bad 
health or out of work, that would be assessed under $300. The larger proportion of 
mechanics are assessed on $400. 

Q. I suppose the assessment would be below rather than above their actual 
income? <A. It would be rather below. 

QQ. Can you give us an idea of the number of laborers or mechanics in St. John 
who own the houses in which they live? <A. I could not approximate. 

Q. Would you say that in proportion to the number of mechanics and laborers 
that the number who live in their own houses is very small? <A. It is very small, 

__ Q. Do you think it would be possible for a mechanic to buy a house as cheap 

as he could live ina rented one? A. Hecould not get a house for the price, that is, 
capitalizing the money that he makes. He would have to get one occupied by 
himself, and there are very few such houses to be had in St. John. There are some 
such houses in St. Patrick street and in Hrin street. 

Q. You think that the rental that would be paid by a mechanic would be greater 
than the money invested in such a house, plus the taxes, insurance and necessary 
repairs? A. I do not think so. 

Q. Then he could rent as cheaply as he could own a house? A. Yes; although 
property in St. John at the present time is very low. Persons are not willing to 
purchase property unless they really need it. They will not buy it as an investment, 
for they seem to have got frightened of investing their money in real estate, although 
I see no grounds for the fear. 

Q. Are the water rates in the house generally paid by the tenant or the landlord ? 
A. That is a matter I have nothing to do with; the whole matter of water assess- 
ment is under the charge of a commission. 

Q. Can you give us any idea about the sanitary condition of the houses of the 
working classes in St. John? A. I know that some are not very good in that 
respect, but I do not think that St. John is any worse than any other place of the 
same population. 

Q. Are the houses generally connected with the sewer? <A. They are. 

Q. Are they generally supplied with inside water-closets? A. They are not— 
I think they are not; those water-closets come under the supervision of the water 
commission, and they assess for them; the city assessors have nothing to do with 
them. You could get that infor mation from the engineer of the water commission. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. What is the rate of assessment on income in St. John? A. (Producing 
paper).—We assess the same rate on income as on property. The percentage in 
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1887 was $1.25 and that was the highest we have ever had it; that arose from losses 
sustained by the collapse of the Maritime Bank, and by the Bank of New Brunswick 
lessening the amount of its capital stock trom $1,000,000 to $500,000. '‘Lhen there 
were some failures that reduced the value of our personal property, but our per- 
centage last year was $1.25, as against $1.20 the year before, so that it only rose 
5 cents. 

Q. Ifa workingman is not able to pay his taxes do you distrain his goods? 
A. If he does not pay his taxes he is hable to be treated in that way. 

Q. Do you taxeverybody’s income? A. We taxevery body who earns anything, 
unless a man is disabled or incapacitated. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting at the income of people, other than 
workingmen ? A. No; we get information from the factories and places of business 
that show us the wages they pay. 

Q. ee you would not be able to give us any more definite information 
respecting day laborers? <A. No. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in arriving at the income of those who are not 
working people? A. We are authorized, under our law, to tax the merchant who is 
handling his stock in trade. We tax his ‘merchandise to its full value, and we will 
then assess him on what we consider it is worth to him in managing his business. Of 
course, professional men, clerks who are working brain work, we have to get at their 
income as best we can. 

Q. Do you think that the income tax is a just tax, and one that bears more 
lightly upon poor people or widows who have two or three children to support ? 
A. We do not tax females on income. 

Q. Take a workingman who is earning less than $300: do you think that he 
has any money to spare for taxes? A. There is no doubt that the laws in that 
case may be a hardship and a burden to him. 

Q. Do your taxes bear more equitably and fairly than if your basis of assessment 
was placed upon real estate and your income exempted? A. I do not think: 
in a country like ours, where there is so much vacant land, that taxes on real estate 
would be the correct system of taxation. Ifa country is fully settled and the lands 
all occupied there would be a different condition of things existing, and it would be 
a different means that you would have to take to assess the people; but in a new 
country I do not think that real estate alone would be the correct principle for 
taxation. 

Q. Do you know the exemptions from personal tax in the other Provinces ? 
A. I could not tell you what they are. 


By Mr. McoLran :— 


Q. When you are going to assess a workingman’s salary, how do you find out 
what he earns in a year? A. We get such information from any of the factories; 
we furnish them with a schedule, which they are obliged to fill up, and in these 
schedules they give us the names ‘of their employés, together with the amounts they 
earn. 

Q. Do you think that is a fair way of arriving at the matter? A. I know 
that it is our law. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Supposing a man only works six months in a year, how would you get at 
his case ? -A. I suppose that in that case the employers would put down what he 
really earned. 

Q. In making up your assessment at the pies time do you assess’ for the 
preceding year and not for the present one ? A.—We assess for the coming year. 
rake whole assessment for the ensuing year would be made up on the Ist of next 

pri. 
How can any employer give you aman’s wages before he has received 
them? A. The assessment for next year is based on the earnings of the past year. 
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Q. Would not that be an injustice, when you are assessing on what a man has 
not earned ? A. We cannot tell what a man will earn in the coming year ; that is 
the thing that no man can tell about. We assess him upon a certainty—what he 
has actually earned—to pay the expenses for the current year. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. If there was a tax placed on real estate alone, do you think that so much 
real estate would be held as is now held for speculative purposes? A. There are 
no properties held in the city of St. John for speculative purposes. Iam not aware 
of any such being held ; there may be one or two persons who hold property in that 
way but it is not held as a general thing. Property in St. John is divided up very 
much. There are only three or four individuals in ‘this city who own any very large 
extent of property. 


By Mr. HeaKzs :— 
Q. Are vacant lots taxed to their full value? A. They are taxed upon what 


we consider to be their market value. 


By Mr. Armsrrone: 6 
Q. What is the general manner in which you arrive at the incomes of the 


- professional classes ? A. We get statements from them. 


Q. Do you get these statements from themselves? A. Yes ; and the law 


_ allows us to exercise our judgment, so that if we cannot get the information from the 


tax-payer himself we do the best we can and judge from appearances, and the infor- 


_ mation that we can get from other sources. This is not a very large community, SO 
it is easy to get what information we need. 


Q. Are the taxes collected en bloc or by instalments ? A. The collector is 


. supposed to collect them en bloc. 


Q. How long a time is given for grace before a seizure of the goods may take 


place? A. The execution is due in thirty days after the Chamberlain issues his 
_ notice ; he can issue an execution thirty days after he sends out his notice. 


Q. Do you think that in that respect equality is maintained between the 


laboring and the wealthy classes? A I do not know what course the Chamberlain 


pursues in that respect. 
Q. Did you ever give any thought to the publication of the tax-list before the 


_taxes were collected, so that people would know what their assessed income was ? 
A. I cannot say I have. 


Q. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to do so? <A. There is no doubt 
but that it would prevent a great deal of misunder standing, for then the rate-payers 
woud be better able to examine the list for themselves and judge accordingly. 

Q. And fraud would be better detected? A. Likely. 

By Mr. Grsson :— 
Q. Are the taxes pretty well paid up, or is there a deficit at the end of the year? 


_A. There is a deficit always, for it is pretty hard to get people to pay their taxes 
- unless they are forced to. 


> 0 A& 


Q. As a general rule is it the working classes that are behind in the payment 


of their taxes? A. That is a matter that does not come within my department; I 


_ have no means of knowing that. If you had the treasurer here he would be able to 
tell you about that matter. 


By Mr. WaLsu :— 
Q. Do you know the amount of the earnings the laborers made in St. John last 


‘year? A. Ido not know what the amount was. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


~Q. Has complaint ever been made to you that large properties have not been 
taxed so much up to their full value as small ones? A. “[ do not know that such 


> 
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complaints have ever been made. We have plenty of complaints made to us but 
that is expected. 
Q. Do you ever have complaints made to you that the property is not valued 


sufficiently high? A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you know the amount of property in the city of St. John that is exempt 
from taxation? A. It is about $3,000,000, as near I can come to it; all the pro- 
perty owned by the Dominion Government, churches, and charitable institutions are 
exempt. 

Q. These are the classes of pr ‘operty that are exempted ? A. Yes; and all 
the property owned by the city corporation also. The corporation own a great deal 
of land in the city, which was granted to them when St. John was incorporated. They 
are the owners of a large amount of property here. Churches, charitable institutions 
and school-houses are all exempt, and these amount to over $3,000,000 in value. That 
is a pretty large percentage to come off. Our real estate here would be valued at a 
little over $8,000,000 (handing paper to Chairman). I did not know what questions 


you would want me t® answer, so I drew up a paper covering ten years, 
give you the number of polls and non-polls. 


PartTIcuLARS Collected from the Books of the Assessors of St. John, NB. 
EAST SIDE OF THE HARBOR. 


and it will 


x 
; Non Real Personal County 
Year. | Polls. Pate Batate Eee Income. mance City Taxes. | Total Taxes. 
c. oy c Cc. c. c. 
1878... .| 5,123 | 1,117 | 10,235,300 00 | 7,398,100 00 | 1,921,600 00 | 66,660 11 190,039 24 | 256,699 35 
1879. ..| 4,653 | 1,136 | 10,878,300 00 | 6,262,700 00 | 1,721,900 00 | 70,689 60 179,259 30 | 249,948 90 
1880...) 3,951 | 1,167 | 8,243,800 00 | 5,483,100 00 | 1,236,980 00 | 72,670 28 | 161,222 86 | 233,893 09 
1881. ..| 3,966 | 1,168 | 8,307,000 00 | 5,349,700 00 | 1,101,600 00 | 71,900 89 161,249 60 | 233,150 49 
1882...| 4,219 | 1,174 | 8,377,300 00 | 8,148,100 00 | 2,508,100 00 | 69,575 35 | 160,706 00 | 230 281 35 
1883...) 4,430 | 1,203 | 8,413,700 00 8,886, 200 00 | 2,567,700 00 | 70,644 10 | 177,734 60 | 248,378 70 
1884...| 4,446 | 1,206 | 8,519,800 00 | 8,811,600 00 | 2,486,000 00 | 70,472 40 | 163,467 72 | 233,940 12 
1885. ..| 4,270 | 1,233 | 8,470,700 00 8, 587, 200 00 | 2,324,300 00 | 72,781 64 | 169,412 26 | 242,193 90 
1886. ..| 4,237 | 1,288 | 8,452,900 00 8,394,000 00 | 2,374,300 00 |. 72,177 69 | 168,009 96 | 240,187 65 
1887. . .| 4,270 | 1,368 | 8,493,800 00 | 7,455,500 00 | 2,373,200 00 | 74,359 50 | 164,297 25 | 238,656 75 
WEST SIDE OF THE HARBOR. 
Nou Real Personal County ! 
Year. | Polis. Polls. Wicratas Bisitet Jucome. mazes: City Taxes. Total Taxes. 
$ c. $ C. c. C. $ ¢. $ Cc. 
A878: ..| 1,208} 233 745,000 00 212,300 00 274,500 00 3,796 70 11,269 24 | 15,065 94 
1879...) 1,122) 234 743,600 00 158,900 00 232,300 00 3,995 70 10,912 80 14,908 50 
1880. . 1. 038 | 245 609,200 00 130,700 00 151,600 00 4,000 25 9,523 50 13,533 75 
1881...| 956] 266 613,300 00 122,200 00 130,200 00 3,705 25 9,953 70 | 13,658 95 
1882. . “| 1,038 | 224 595,500 00 354,600 00 334,700 00 3,086 06 9,784 80 12,870 86 
1883. . 1,047 241 606,600 00 371,000 00 346,400 00 3,174 55 10,038 00 |. 13,212 55 
1884...| 1,079 | 241 602,200 00 341,700 00 347,900 00 2,853 35 10,167 16 13,020 51 
1885...| 1,021 | 236 600,000 00 320,300 00 336,300 00 3,271 09 10,720 40 | 13,991 49 
1886 989 | 227 589,800 00 267,800 00 335,900 00 2,872 95 11,304 40 | 14,177 35 
1887 969 | 233 | 591,000 00 | 236,000 00 | 329,100 00 | 3,016 89 | 11,208 86 | 14,225 75 


St. Joun, N.B., 20th March, 1888. 


W. F. BUNTING, 


Chirman Board of Assessors. 
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Q. Are the city taxes assessed by you for both sides of the harbor? A. The 
assessment on the other side, Carleton, is levied for their own purposes, and the per- 
centage is different. Their percentage is $1. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q.—But that does not include Portland ? A.—We have nothing at all to do 
with Portland. The value of real estate taxed was $8,493,800; personal property 
was $7,455,500; income was $2,273,200; and the total amount of taxes was 
$238,350. | 


S. L. T. Burnaam, Furniture Manufacturer, St. John, N. B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the furniture business? A. I have 
been in the business seven years. 

Q. But the firm you belong to has been longer in existence? <A. My father 
started business in 1853—thirty-five years ago. 

Q. Has your business increased or decreased much in the mean time? A. It 
has both increased and decreased. It increased while we were manufacturing 
largely, but in the last four years we have dropped manufacturing. largely and are 
now manufacturing on a very small scale. We are doing mostly a retail business. 
| Q. Can you give us any idea whether the furniture trade in St. John has gone 
back or not? <A. I think there is less manufacturing of furniture done in St. John 
to-day than ten years ago. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? <A. We only employ twelve now. 

By Mr. CLaRKE :— 

Q. Is that your average number of men? A. That has been our average for 
the last two or three years. 

By Mr. Wausa :— ; 

Q. Do you do all kinds of manufacturing, upholstering and painting? A. We 
have si« men upholstering, three painters and three wood-workers. 

Q. What wages do you pay your men? A. We pay the best upholsterers 
$11 and $12 a week; cabinet-makers $9, and painters $8. 

Q. These men are all supposed to be well up in their craft? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any females in your establishment? A. No. 

Q. Have you any boys employed in your establishment ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they apprentices? A. We have three—one in each department. 

Q. These boys are supposed to be apprentices? A. Yes; they are all learning 
their trade. 

r Q. Are any of them indentured? A. No; we have no writings concerning 
them. 

Q. Do you think it would be better to have your apprentices indentured? A. I 
think it would; we would then have the apprentices come to us with the intention 
of working out their time. As matters are now, when they have worked two or 
three years with us they leave us and go away, when they are just beginning to be o 
any use to us. 

Q. Do you think an indenture would be a better means of holding your 
apprentices? A. I think it might be, in some cases. 

Q. Do you think a written indenture would be the best means of turning out 
better workmen? <A. I think it would be better than the present system, for if a 
_boy stays in one place all the time he is better off, and will learn more than when 
shifting around. ‘ 

Q. In your establishment, do the boys who are working as apprentices learn 
\the business all through? A. They just learn whatever department they are in. 

} QQ. Asa general rule, do you find your workingmen industrious and sober? A. 
(2 find that ours are. 
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Q. As far as you know of the men, are they of general good character? 
vA: ~ Yes, 

Q. Have many of your men been long with you? A. Yes; some of them 
have been with us nine years, [ think. q 

Q. Do any of the boys that serve their time with you remain on and work 
with you? A. We have three men who served their time with us. 

Q. What wages do you give your apprentices? A. They start at $1.50 a 
week in the cabinet- making and painting department and increase 50 cents in each 
year. In the upholstering depar tment they work five years and have an increase of 
$1 a week each year. 

Q. Do you find business comparing this year with the last couple of years— 
has it been on the increase? A. Yes; our business increased this year over last 
year, and last year it increased over the previous one. 

Q. How many hours do you work aday? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Do you work later than that at anytime? A. Gecasionsage sometimes 
in the spring, and when special work is on hand, we do. 

Q. What do you allow your men for that time? A. We pay them extra; we 
make special rates with each man, but it is always more than we pay for day-work. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your furniture? A. Our business is 
mostly local. 

Q. Do you get all the wood you use in Canada? <A. No; we import walnut, 
whitewood and cherry, but we get hold of birch here. 

Q. Do you sell furniture that you do not manufacture? A. We do. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Where do you get the furniture that you do not manufacture? <A. We 
get the most of it from Ontario, but some of it we get from Nova Scotia. 


Grorar McAviry (T. McAvity & Sons, Brass Founders), called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What class of goods do you Si Ht A. All classes of gas-fitters’ 
and plumber’s supplies. 

Q. How many mex do you employ? A. I think we employ somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 110 and 115 at present. 

Q. Ave these all skilled hands? <A. No. 

Q. What wages do you pay to your skilled hands? A. They would average 
from $1.50 to $2 a day. 

@. And how much do the unskilled hands receive? A. According to what 
they are worth; we have always a number of apprentices on hand, and they start at 
$1.50 a week, and after they have worked two or three years they command men’s 
wages. We have some boys who have only been working for us for two years who 
are earning $8 a week and some who have been working five years that do not earn 
so much. There are so many machines used in our business now that we do not 
require so much skilled labor as we did years ago. 

Q. At what age do you take on these apprentices? A. Fourteen or fifteen years. 

Q. And what do unskilled laborers earn? A. One dollar and seventy-five cents 
a day. Such men as furnace men we could get at a little less, but we pay them the 
same; our men work fifty-two weeks in the year. 

Q. Have you any unskilled hands earning less than $1.75 a day? <A. We 
have a number. of unskilled hands who only earn $1 or $1.25. 

Q. Is your occupation considered unhealthy ? A. I believe it is called 
unhealthy, but I do not think it is. The custom of considering the business unhealthy 
arose from the fact of foundries being carried on on the old “English custom, where “ 
the moulding and finishing shops were not separated. Here, both in the Unite 
States and Canada, the moulding shops are separate from the finishing shops. 
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Q. Is that the casein your establishment? A. It is. 

Q. Where do you sell your goods, as a generalrule? <A. We sell most of our 
goods in Ontario. 

Q. Are not freights from here there very high? A. Freight is high, but we 
offset that by our expenses being lower here. After the great fire of 1877 the only 
question we considered was whether we should locate ourselves here or go to Ontario. 

Q. What determined you to stay here? A. The price of coal here, no labor 
troubles and fit material. We can buy a greater amount of old material here than 
we could get inland. 

Q. What price do you pay for coal laid down in St John? A. At the mine we 
pay 75 cents a ton for slack coal; it is either '75 or 85 cents, I do not know which; 
the rates are fixed by the company there, but I think it is 85 cents for the short ton, 

Q. Are wages lower in St. John than in Ontario—in your line? <A. I think we 
can get men easier here than there. 

Q. Were your workmen all St. John men? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you educate most of yourown men? A. Yes. 

- Q. Whena boy finishes his time can you give him employment at his trade ? 
A. When a boy finishes his trade we can give him employment, but most all of 
them, after their time is out, go away to the States. Hvery year we have perhaps 
half a dozen boys leaving us in that way. 

Q. Do any of the boys that go to the United States come back to you? A. 
Quite a number; some of them do. 

Q. What reason do they give for coming back? A. Well, some say the 
weather is too warm in summer for them; others complain that the work is too hard, 
and some say they want to get back home; we hada man come back to us last 
week who had been away for ten years. 

Q. Did he act as if he was glad to get back? A. Well, he must have been 
glad to get back after being away so long. 

—  ,Q. What wages would such a man earn in the United States? <A. Two dollars. 
and fifty cents a day. 


By Mr, HeaKkes :— 


| Q. Are there many workingmen willing to throw up a $2.50 job to take a $1.50 or 
a$2one? <A. A man can live much cheaper here than in the United States. 
© Q. Is there $1 aday difference in the cost of living? A. As I have never 
provked away from home I could not say. 
¥* Q. What wages are moulders paid in St. John? <A. $2.75 to $2.25 a day; that 
is for brass moulders. 
Q. What wages do finishers earn? A. Good finishers will average $2 a day. 
_A finisher’s wages rest with the man himself. 
* Q. I suppose these finishers do very little fitting? A. Very little; every 
man fits his own work, more or less, hp : 
 Q. Do you do any iron moulding? <A. We do not do it ourselves, but we find 
the iron and have iron workers do it for us. ~ 
Q. What are the wages of iron moulders? A. They average about $1.75 a day. 
Q. Do your men have constant employment all the year around?: <A. Yes; 
_they work full time—that is, they work fifty-nine hours a week, as we knock off at 
five on Saturday nights. 


By Mr. ARMstTRoNG :— 
Q. Do you pay your hands every week? A. We pay our hands weekly. 


Joun H. Parks, Manager Cotton Mills, St. John, N.B., called an swomn 


By My. WALSH :— 


Q. What business do you follow? <A. I am the president and ae: of the 
St. John Cotton Mill, and also of the New Brunswick Mill. 

Q. How many hands do you employ, all told? A. I think we employ 500 in 
the two mills. There are about 300 in the New Brunswick Mill and 200 in the St. 
John Mill. 

Q. How many of that number would be full-grown operatives? A. [ do not 
know as I can tell you that. 

Q. How many of them would be children or young persons? A. I could not 
answer that question properly or very correctly. There might be a quarter of them; 
perhaps it is possible that a quarter or a third would cover the amount. | 

Q. What are the average wages that you pay to your youngest children? A. 
I could not say. 

Q. What are the ages of the youngest children employed in your mills? A, 
There are none allowed to be taken in the mills under twelve years. 

Q. Has there been a law passed regulating that matter in New Brunswick? 
A. There is no law in that respect, but that is our rule.. There was a factory Act 
passed last year, but it is not in operation yet. 

Q. What wages do you pay your operatives? <A. They get from $6 to $30 or 
$40 a week. 

Q. I mean what do you pay your men hands? A. They run from $6 to $10 a 
week ; foremen get from $10 to $40. 

Q. What do the women earn? <A. The women’s work is mostly piece-work, 

and depends largely upon their skill, but I think $3 or $4 would be the lowest; some 
of them earn $7 or $8 a week, and.a ‘few go a little Be 

Q. What wages do you pay to the ‘children ? A. Well, they would earn all 
the way from $1.50 to $4, according to their ability. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor difficulties with your working people? A. I 
never had any trouble at all. 

Q. Do you impose any fines in your mills for dereliction of duty? 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Could youtell us how these fines are imposed? A. I could not tell you 
that very well; it is a matter that does notcome under my notiee; they are all trifling 
fines, and are imposed for lateness and inferior work, but they do not amount to very 
much. Where a large number of people are employed in a mill you must have strict 
discipline. I insist upon having everything in our mill done systematically, but I 
have never heard any complaint concerning these fines. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any harsh treatment to the children in your employ ? 
A. I have never heard such a complaint. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any harsh treatment being administered to the 
children by those who oversee them? A. Nothing of that sort has come under my 
notice, and if anything of that kind was going on I would be sure to know about it, 
because I am aiways about the mills, and am prepared to rectify any harshness or 
wrong-doing. In fact, I never heard of such a thing in our mills. Our foremen are 
the responsible men, and if the hands do not do as they ought to when directed by 
them they do not stay with us. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Can you tell what disposals are made of those fines? A. I could not tell you 
that; all the fines collected would come to a very trifling amount. 
By Mr. FREED :— | 
Q. Could you give us a statement of what disposal is made of the money 
collected as fines, and separate those collected for imperfect work from those inflicted 


for misconduct? A. I do not know whether I could or not. 
Q. Will you try? <A. I will. 
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Q. How many Jooms pe a woman gener ally attend? A. A very good 
weaver will attend man or woman; avery poor one will tend 
~but two. If a weaver aia a aa one it wouldn’t be worth their while to come 
to work, 
Q. Will the woman who tends six looms earn three times as much as the one 
who tends two? <A. Yes; more than that. 
Q. Are the weavers paid by the piece? A. By the yard. 
Q. What hours do you work your mills? A. Sixty hours a week. 
: Q. Do you stop Saturday? A. The wages are paid Saturday, and we stop 
work at twelve o’clock on Saturday. 
Q. What hours do you begin work in the morning? A. Half-past six. 
Q. What hours do you close at night? A. A quarter-past six. 
@. Do the hands that take their luncheon to the mill eat it in the same room 
they work in? A. Ido not know about that; that is a matter of their own choice. 
Q. Have you separate conveniences provided for men and women? A. In 
the New Brunswick Mill there are separate conveniences, but I do not know as there 
are in the St. John Mill. 
Q. If there was one on one flat would the women on another flat be able to get 
access to it? A. I could not tell you about that. 
Q. When do you pay your hands? A. I pay them Saturday at twelve 
o'clock. 
; Q. For the week ending then? A. No; for the week ending the Wednesday 
efore. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in paying your hands weekly wages? <A. No; 
J think it is the proper thing to do. It makes very little trouble in the office, and a 
clerk can fix it up in a very ‘short time, I think that all working people should be 
paid weekly, and I would like to see that principle embodied in the Factory Act. 
4 By Mr. Heaxes :— 
¢ | Q. Have you any rules in your factory posted up for the guidance of the 
per atives? <A. Yes. 
Q. Is it stated in these rules the offences for which operatives will be fined ? 
BA. I could not say, as I have not looked into the matter lately. 
Q. Are the operatives required to sign an agreement before going to work? 
; 
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A. No; we used to require that, but we have discontinued that custom. 

‘ Q. Is any part of the wages of the hands confiscated in case they leave the 
mill without giving notice? SA Yes; if they leave without giving two weeks’ 
‘notice their wages are confiscated. 

‘Q. Do you give the operatives two weeks’ notice before you discharge them ? 
A. As a rule we do, but sometimes it is necessary to discharge them very suddenly. 
_ Q. Could you give us the number of operatives that have been discharged 
\during the past year? A. I could not. 

Q. Could your foremen give us this information? A. I think they could. 

By Mr. MoLEan :— 

Q. Do you belong to the Cotton Mills Association? A. Yes ; the company 
belongs to the Cotton Association of the Dominion. 

Q. Has the association any connection with the mills in the United States ? 
mx. No. | 

a “New Brunswick Corron MILLs, 

“Sr, Joun, N.B., 22nd March, 1888. 


“Srr,—lI herewith beg to make the following report in connection with the 
matter of fines and uncalled-for and forfeited wages in both mills owned by this 
company, employing, on an average, about 500 hands, for six months ending Ist 
March, 1888 :— 

“In the St. John mills I find the fines amount to, for the six months, $13.83. 
iis i is altogether for bad and careless work, and is no compensation to the company, 


as ten times the amount would not cover the loss this small amount stands agai 
These fines are entirely in the interests of the employed, as if there was not 
restriction whatever to carelessness, the weavers would not improve in this wo 
and, therefore, not be in a position to earn better wages than they got at starting. 
“In the New Brunswick mill I find the fines for the six months ending Ist March, 
1888, to amount to $9.75. These are nearly altogether for being late on the part of 
hands paid for piece work. This, as can be very readily seen, isar -estriction absolutely 
necessary. ‘The amount held under the head of uncalled-for and forfeited wages 
amounts to, for the six months ending Ist March, 1888, say for uncalled-for, as 
near as possible, $40.68; forfeited, $13.57—$54.25 in all. The unecalled-for portion 
stands subject to the call of the hands to whom it belongs; the forfeited goes into 
the funds of the company. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
“ Secretary- Treasurer. 
“Joun H. Parks, Esq.., 

\ “ President, Wm. Parks & Sons (Limited).” 


‘New Brunswick Corron MILLs, 


“Sr. Joun, N.B., 28th March, 1888. 


“Srr,—Yours of 27th is to hand. The amount of wages paid in the cotton mills 
for the six months to which the fines applied, of which our president spoke when 
before the Commission, amount to the sum of $49,920. 

“Trusting the above will answer your purpose, I am, 

“Your obedient servant, 


“ARTHUR? W RIGITE, 
‘* Secretary-Treasurer. 
“A, H. Buackesy, Esq., 
“ Secretary Royal Labor Commission.” 


~ PL. Connor (T. Connor & Sons), Rope Manufacturers, St. John, N. B., called — 
and sworn. 


By Mr. Watsx :— 


Q. How many hands do you employ in your rope-walk ? A. About 110. 

Q. How long has your rope-walk been in working order under its present. 
bases ? A. My father started business about thirty years ago. 

Q. Has your business been increasing ever since that time ? <A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of material do you turn out in your rope-walk ?. A. We make 
large quantities of hawsers, manilla cordage, fishing cordage, and all kinds of bindery 
twine. We send a great deal of bindery twine to Ontario and Manitoba. 

Q. What wages do you pay to the competent hands in your employ? A. We 
pay them from $6 to $9 a week. 

Q. What wages do you pay the foremen of the different departments? A. 
They get about $10 a week. 

Q. What number of hours do you work? A. Sixty hours a week. 

Q. Have you many boys employed in your factory? A. Quite a number. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy you have employed? A. I think 
they run from thirteen years upwards. 

Q. How many boys have you in your factory ? A. We must have about fifty. 

Q. Do youemploy any girls at all? A. We do employ girls. | 

Q. What department do you employ these girls in? A. In the spinning| 
room. 
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e that are about thirteen 


Q,. Have you any very young girls at work? A. Som 
or fourteen years 0%. 

Q. Have you many of these girls at work Ri AeA poue fifteen. 

Q. What wages do little girls Cart ik Deena from $1.50 to $3.50 aweek. 
The salary of the older ones would be $3.50. 

Q. What wages do you pay the little boys ? A. The lowest wage> would be 
$2 a week. . 

Q. And as they grow up are their wages increased ? A. Yes; to $44 week. 

Q. Have you any rules or regulations with regard to Avent Mi. We Raye 
regulations and rules 13 our-factory, and they are posted up, but we do not fine the 
hands, as a rule. We usually caution them several times, and finally dismiss them if 
their work is not satisfactory. 

_ How many girls have you working in the spinning room 2 A. There would 
be about thirteen of them there. 

Q. What wages do they get? A. About $3.50 a week. 

Q. Do any of them get any more 9 A. They all get about the same Wager. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty 1 obtaining hands * A. We have not had any 
difficulty. 

A, Are your hands, as a rule, fairly intelligent ? Cy tine Coe y ane: 

Q. And do they turn out pretty good work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are your men steady? A. Fairly 80. 

_ And ‘ndustrious? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any of these men for a long time ‘to Mei AN OE 
some of them for a long time. 

Q. Do you know whether any of your hands own property ? A. Ido not know. 

Q. Do the boys that serve their time with you work for any length of time 
after they become expert? A. Yes; when they anderstand their departments. 

Q. Are these boys supposed to be apprentices ? A. Wedo not look upon them 
+n that light; the improvements made in machinery within the last few years have 
done away with the necessity, to a large extent, of skilled labor. We do not, in our 
factory, require more than six to eight skilled laborers. 

Q. Then you do not look upon these boys a8 being apprentices ? Ne: 

Q. But if they develop into good men they are put to work by you? A. Yes. 

Q, And the same rule holds good with the girls? A. Yes. 

Qo Have you ever had any labor troubles with your hands? A. Nothing very 
serious. 
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By Ole. HARES 


Q. Do you find constant employment for your hands? A. Yes; we furnish 
constant employment all the year round. 

Q. And the wages you have given us would be average wages for the whole 
year? A. Yes. 

Q. Are your hands compelled to work on holidays? A. Sometimes, When We 
are busy; We generally work the holidays. 

Q. Is there any penalty attached to those who do not work the holidays ? A. 
We do not inflict any penalty at all. 

Q. When you require the hands to work on 4 holiday what notice do you give 
Prem ae Ne &° around the night before and. ask them to be on hand the next 
morning. 

Q. Are your hands ever engaged in night-work Te Ae LN CS. 

Q. Do the children work at night? A. Yes. | 

Q. How many hours ip a day have the children to work constantly? A. Four- 
teen hours. 

Q. Would that take place frequently ? A. Inthe spring of the year it takes place. 

Q. How many days together would the children be required to work fourteen 
hours aday? A. Probably three days in a week. 

Q. For any many weeks? ‘A. About twelve weeks. 
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Q. What extra pay do the children receive for working at night? A. The sam 
as for time made in the day. 
| Q. Do the grown people receive anything extra for night-work? <A. They 
\_ receive the same rate of wages they are paid in the day time. 

By Mr. Wausn :— 

Q. Do you allow your hands any time for tea when they work after hours? A. 
We allow three-quarters of an hour for téa. 

Q. How many holidays do you keep in a year? A. As a rule, we keep the 
public holidays. We work on Queen’s Birthday, but we keep Thanksgiving and 
Dominion Day. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 
Q. Do many of these children take their lunches to their work ? A. Yes. 
Q. Where do they eat them? A. In their rooms. 
Q. Can many of these children read and write ? A. Yes; some of them ean: 
some of them attend school before they come to us to work, . 


By Mr. Wats :— 
Q. Most of them attended school, I suppose, before they came to your factory to 
work’? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— . 
Q. Are the female operatives permitted to sit down any part of the day? £ 
No. 
Q. Is their work of such a nature that they cannot sit down? A. It ic 
necessary for them to stand at the spiniting Jennies, in order to see that the work 
goes through all right. 
Q. Could not they work at the machines just as well sitting as standing? A. 
They could, 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. Do you ever hear them complain of being obliged to stand on their feet so 
\long? A. [ never heard them complain about it. 


By Mr. CLarKe :— 


(. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. We send our goods all 
over Canada. 

Q. Do you send any goods west of Ontario? A. We send bindery twine to 
Manitoba. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Has the price of bindery twine risen or fallen during the year? A. Itisa 
little higher this year than last, on account of the value of the raw material; its 
price is always governed by the price of the raw material in other markets. 

Q. How does its price compare with five or six years ago? A. It is about the 
same. 

Q. How does your bindery twine compare in quality with that made in the 
United States ? A. It compares with the very best article of bindery twine made 
there, and it is superior to a large quantity of it. We have all the latest improve- 
ments for making bindery twine; we have the latest spinners. 

\ Q. Do you meet with much competition from the States? A Not much from 
\ the States. 
Q. Your competition is mostly from other Canadian factories ? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 
Q. Are your hands paid weekly ? A. They are paid once a fortnight. 
Q. Do they prefer being paid fortnightly to weekly ? A. We prefer to pay 
them that way, because it makes less trouble in the books. 

Q. Have you ever taken into consideration the inconvenience that the families 
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- of your workmen are put to by being without money ? A. The hands 
be satisfied to be paid that way. 
Q. Did you ever hear them ask to be paid more frequently ? A. Occas’ 
some of them ask for a few dollars on account, and when they do so we a, 
give them some money. 
Do you pay your hands interest on the week’s wages you keep back 
them? A. No. 
\ Q. How much money do you pay out in a fortnight for wages? A. Prob: 
\ $800. 


WituismM Kang, Stonecutter, St. John, N. B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the marble and stone-cutting busine 
A. Our firm has been in business for fifteen years. 

Q. How does your business at the present time compare with fifteen years ag: 
has it advanced or gone back? A. It has increased a little, but very little. 

Q. How many men do you usually employ? A. We are engaged in alm 
all branches of stonecutting, and in the summer season, when building work is bris 
we employ fifteen to sixteen hands, and in the winter season we do not employ mc 
than seven or eight. 

Do you do much granite-cutting for buildings ? A. No; not for building 
Do you use much cut-stone of any kind here? A. Not a great deal. 
The material used here for building is brick? A. Yes. 
For what purposes do you cut granite? A. Mostly for gr aveyard purpo: 
Do you not cut marble for the same purpose? A. Yes. 
Where do you get your marble from? A. We get it all from Boston. * 
Have you any granite in this country ? A. Plenty of it. ee 
. What kind of marble do you generally use? A. We use both It® ~ A 
Vermont marbles. 
Q. Which do you use the most of ? A. The Vermont marble is used mostly h 
Be Q. I suppose it is the best adapted to your climate? A. The Vermont d 
/ Claim that it stands the climate of this country better, and I really think it doe: 
Q. What are the average wages you pay your men? A. About $2.50 wai 
the average ee 
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| By Mr. Heaxes :— ; 

: Q. Would that be for granite or marble-cutters? A. That is granit: 
marble both. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 

Q. Do you employ any boys? A. We generally employ one or two boys 

Q. Do you look upon them as being apprentices learning their trade? A. \ 

Q. Are these boys instructed year by year by you and your foreman? <A 
of us instruct them. 

‘Q. Do these boys stay with you till they finish their trade? A. They ger 
do, except in one or two cases. We have one who has been with us ten or: 

ears. 
a : Q. Do these boys generally turn out good workmen? <A. I am per 

satisfied with them. 

Q. What wages do you give your apprentices? A. They start at $1.50 a 
and get 50 cents increase every year, except the last year, when they get $1 ady 

Q. How long do the apprentices work? A. Four years. 

Q. Have you any trouble getting hands in your trade? A. Very little. 

Q. Are your men, as a rule, industrious and sober? A. Yes; we have a 
intemperate men. 
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Jo you know any of your men building houses and owning property ? A. I 
of none of them. 

Are the tenement houses that would suit your men easily to be found in St. 
A. They are. 

r). Are they far away from the centre of business? A. Not more than ten 
tes’ walk. 

. Are the houses of the mechanics increasing in rent? A. Rents, as a general 
have decreased in St. John. 

Q. About what would you consider he pays for accommodation for himself and 
family? A. About $6 or $7 a month would be about what he ought to pay 
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By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What would be the earnings of polishers in your business? A. About $1 a 
*, and we keep them at work the year eases 


By Mr. WALs# :— 
Q. Do you employ women as polishers? <A. No. 


' J. R. Woopsurn, Confectioner, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Confectioner. 

Q. Have you been long in that business? A. Since 1873. 

Q. Has your business increased very much since then? A. It has probably 
led. 

. What number of hands do you usually employ? A. In slack time like the 
it twenty-three and in good times just before Christmas and the fall of the 
Lftiy. 

How many men have you employed in your business? <A. I have twelve 
d boys; about eight or nine are men. 

J. About what is the average wages your men earn? A. They get from 
to $2 a day. 

What wages do you pay the boys? A. From $2 to $4 a week. we 
y Are these boys presumed to be apprentices ? A. No; I have some men 
pame to me thirteen years ago. 

You do not consider these boys apprentices, but use them in the business as 
relop? A.—Yes; just as they grow up. 

. How many women do you employ? A. At present we have eleven. 

. Are any of them small girls? A. None very small. 

. What is the age of the youngest? A. Sixteen years. 

. What is the age of your smallest boy? <A. Sixteen or seventeen. 

. Are your children in any way educated? <A. They are. 

. What do you pay the women? A. They get from $2.50 to $6 a week. 

. What do the girls get? A. They get at the start $1.50 a week. 

. Is your work “healthy ? A. I consider it so. 

Are your employés thrifty and industrious? A. They are. Occasionally 
st hold of a man addicted to drink, 


By Mr. HeaKxzs :— 


2. Is your factory well ventilated? A. There are several sky-lights in the roof? 
the windows are all open in summer. 

Q. How many stories are there in your factory? A. Three and a basement. 

Q. Have you a hoist, and is it enclosed? A. We have, and it is enclosed by rails. 
have a fence around it on every floor. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Where do you find your principal markets? A. From Quebec down to the sea, 
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By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q. Do you find any competition from Ontario? A. Lots of it. 
Q. Do you know whether the price of sugar has increased lately or not? <A. It 
has gone back a little within the last month. 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Previous to that how was it? A. Well, it got down to quite a low price a 
couple of years ago; then it advanced till about a month ago, when it went down a 
couple of cents. 


By Mr. Gipson :— ‘ 


Q. Has the price of sugar increased or decreased during the last ten years? 
A. As a vrule, decreased. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Do you find any difference between beet and canesugar? A. There is; the 
grain of the cane sugar is not so strong as the beet sugar, and in making certain 
classes of candy you want to destroy the grain, and as the beet sugar is harder to 
kill we take the cane. 

Q. Then you prefer cane sugar? A.I do not know as it makes much 
difference, so long as the workman knows which itis. Every new batch that a man 


makes he generally makes a trial of it, to know whether the sugar is weli beaten 
and killed. 


By Mr. ArmMstTRoNnG :— 

Q. Do you import any classes of sugar for making some grades of candy ? 
‘A. Not since the introduction of the National Policy. 

Q. Do you find the Canadian-manufactured article as good sugar for your 
purpose as what you imported? <A. I think it is better than it used to be. A few 
years before the National Policy the American sugar was very much mixed with 
glucose, and it was a very difficult matter to grain or pulverize it. 

Q. Is not glucose used in making confectionery? A. There are some kinds of 
candy that cannot be made without it. 

By Mr. ARMstTRONG: 

Q. How does the Scotch sugar compare with the Canadian? <A. For making 
candy, Scotch sugar works up very well; but there is not a great deal of difference 
between them. The mostimportant matter is to get a good, clear color, for you can 
lower the color when you cannot raise it. 


Jos1aH FowieEr, Manufacturer of Edge Tools, St. John, N. B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


O. How many men do youemploy? A. I average about twenty. 
Q. Into what heads are these men divided? A. Axe, edge-tool and spring- 
makers. 
Q. And how do the wages of the different men compare? <A. We generally pay 
more tor axe-makers. 
Q. Do they require more skill? A. It is hard to get good axe-makers. 
Q. Do you make any other class of edge-tools besides axes? A. Yes; all kinds ; 
and also axies. 
x; Q. Do you make any springs? <A. Yes. | 
‘~ Q. What do you pay the men who make the axles? A. The forgers get $2 and 
the men at the lathes $9 or $10 a week. 
Q. Are the axes made by lathe or trip-hammer? A. Trip-hammers. 
Q. What wages do the helpers get? A. One dollar and twenty five cents a day. 
Q. Do the wages of spring-makers compare favorably with the axle-makers’ ? 
W A. They do. 
is 
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Q. I suppose all your work is forging and fitting? A. Yes; forging and fitting. 

Q. Do you manufacture any iron machinery? A. No; I do no iron-work. 

Q. What hours do your men work aday? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Are they employed all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty to get skilled men in your business? A. I have 
had some men with me a great number of years, and if they should leave me I hardly 
know what I would do. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do you use machinery in making axles? A. Yes; I have some lathes, but I 
do not do any iron-work. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices at all? A. Yes; I have one young man in 
the shop who has been with me for some years. They come to me as boys, and if 
they suit me and I suit them they may remain with me. 

Q. Do you sell much of your goods west of New Brunswick? A. I have sold 
some of my goods in Montreal and Quebec—mostly springs and axles. I also sell 
quite a number in the State of Maine—Aroostook county. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you make springs for all kinds of vehicles? A. Yes; and car springs also. 
Q. Are there any American springs imported by your customers? A. I have 
not seen an American spring in the market for over twenty years. 


Wit1am Rogers, an operative in Simms’ Brush OS St. John, N. B., called 
‘and sworn. 


By Mr. Wausu :-— 


Q. Is broom-making a large industry here? A. Yes; it has been pretty good. 

Q. About how many hands do you employ in broom-making ? A. There are now 
altogether, men and boys, between eleven and twelve. 

Q. How many of those are men that are experts at their business and how many 
are boys—the average number willdo—how many do you employ on an average in 
the year, taking one season with another—you may, perhaps, have only ten in the 
winter and thirty or forty in thesummer ? A. There are about seven or eight men; 
that is about the average. 

Q. How many boys? <A. About the same number of boys. 

Q. Taking the average of these men, what wages do you pay them ? oe The 
average they would make would be from 89 to $10 a week. 

Q. What would be the average of the boys’ payments? A. The average of the 
boys is different ; they are paid according to their worth. 

Q. They are paid by the day? A. Yes. 

Q. And the men by the piece? <A. Yes. 

Q. What do they take in at first—thatis, at what price do you take in the boys ? 
A. From $1.25 to $1.50 a week. 

Q. Do you ever take them as apprentices or are they supposed to remain with 
you until they make themselves finished brush-makers ? A. Some remain with us 
and learn the trade, most every one of us has done that. 

Q. But you have no regular system of apprenticeship at all? A. No. 

Q. What is the highest one of these boys will earn ? A. Some of the boys will 
earn from $5 to $6 a week. 

Q. Do you employ any machinery in connection with your business—that is_ 
machines for squeezing up, and that sort of thing? A. There are two steam sewing 
machines. 

Q. Do any accidents occur from any of those machines? A. I never knew of 
any accident, that is, not in the part I am working in. 

Q. Where do you get the most of your material from? A. From the United States. 
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Q. How much do you Bee from there ? What portions do you get in your own 
country here—Canada? A. Well, we only get our handles, I think, in Canada; the 
corn we cannot get here. 

Q. Do you not get your wire here? A. I could not exactly say whether he gets 
his wire in Canada or the States ; I think it is from the States. 

Q. Is your establishment wetting larger thanit was? <A. It has increased a littie 
—it increases off and on at times; sometimes we are not so busy as at others; it is 
just according to the times. 

Q. Has your trade increased from what you recollect it was when you first went 
there—how long have you been asssociated with it? A. I have been there now 
going on fourteen years. | 

Q. Has the business increased since you have been there? A. Yes; it has 
increased of late years. 

Q. Do you find competition from any source in your business ? A. Yes; there 
is competition. 

Q. Do you find any competition from prison labor? A. Not around i ae) 

Q. On what day do you pay your men? A. On Saturday. 

Q. Once a week? A. Once a week. 

Q. Have you any females connected with the broom business? A. Not in my 
part of the work. 


By Mr, ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you bleach your own corn? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that bleaching done in a separate part of the factory? A. That is, a place 
where they bleach the corn? 

Q. Yes? A. It is in the same part of the factory. 

Q. Do you use sulphur? A. Yes; we use sulphur. | 

Q. Do you find that the sulphur has any bad effect upon the health of the 
employés? A. I cannot say it has; some think it has, but I have been there quite a 
long while and it never took any effect upon me, 

EQ: Would it be possible to bleach this cornin aseparate building? A. Isuppose 
it could be done—we could put a bleaching house any where and bleach it, but we 
generally have it where it is handiest to take to work with. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Do you ever try to export any of your pr oduct? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you succeeded? A. That is, to export outside of New Brunswick? 

Q. Yes? A. We have exported to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 
also Newfoundland, and all around to different parts; we do not export any of our 
goods to the upper provinces—that is, to Quebec or Ontario; we finda great competi- 
tion from there, more than we can stand. 


t~ 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do you export to any foreign country? <A. No. 

Q. Do the men get pretty constant work all the year round? A. It is pretty 
fair except in odd years. 

Q. The factory is not closed for any considerable time? A. In some years we 
may be idle probably one month or so in the year, and may be some years two 
months. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. That covers holidays and all, or do youshut down for repairs? A. We have 
shut down for repairs, and there are years we have not been doing much. The year 
- before last I know that we found great competition from Ontario, which ae us idle 
quite a while. 


By Mr. FrxEEp :-— 


Q. In consequence of that you had to close the factory? A. In consequence of 
that we had a good many idle hours. 
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By Mr. Watsy :— 
Q. From what part of Ontario did that competition come, do you know? A. I 
could not exactly say where it came from. 


By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 


Q. Did you ever think that it came from the Central Prison at Toronto? A. I 
think, if [ am not mistaken, that some did come from there. 

Q. Do you know if the brooms made in the Central Prison can be sold cheaper 
in St. John than the. brooms you manufacture ? A. I cannot say as to that, I am 
sure; in fact, I never looked into prices; it does not come within my province or 
under my observation. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 

Q. There is one thing: you will not have to deal with that difficulty again, as that 
work is entirely stopped. Have you anything further you would wish to state? A. 
I have heard a great deal about that and about people in the upper provinces—that 
is, brush-makers buying corn and sending it into the prison and allowing so much for 
each man, I think 50 cents a day. Well, I do not think that is right, that is keeping 
good men outside from getting work. They should get something else for prisoners 
to do, the same as they have in the old country. The worst of it is that the people 
in the upper provinces take advantage of us here very often, and if we had not avery 
good man to try and keep them out I do not think we would be doing much, if we 


) were like some of the manufacturers here in the shoe business. 


JOHN CULLINAN, President of the Cartmen’s Union, St. John, N. B., called and 


' Sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are there many cartmen in St. John? Yes. 

Q. Are they all enrolled in the union? No; not all the cartmen. 

Q. What are the regulations of the city of St. John governing carters? A. The 
corporation lays a law down—25, 28, 30, 33, 35, 37, 40 and 42 cents for hauling coal a 
load. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. That is in the several districts? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q. How do those prices compare with the prices fixed by the Cartmen’s Union? 
A, They are the same. 

Q. Is that for work for the city? A. Yes. | 
. Do you get more for your work for the people outside—for instance, for 
hauling from vessels? <A. It is from the vessels, I mean. 

. Have you to pay any license? A. Yes. 

. What is the license here? A. Two dollars a year. 

Have you to go upon certain stands that-are appointed by the city? A. Yes. 
. Do you consider that these regulations are fair to the carters? A. Yes; they 
are fair to the carters if they could be carried out. 

Q. What ave the difficulties in the way of carrying out those rules, then? 
A. There is one difficulty, namely, that we have to pay $2 for the privilege of standing 
on the square, and if they choose they can come and order us to go off; that is at 
the option of the mayor or the policeman appointed. over us. 

Q. When they order you off the square do they provide other places for you to 
stand? A. No; they have done it, they have made arule that they can come and 
tell us to make room for other parties. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Is there no stand but the one there? A. No. 
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By Mr. ArmstTRonG: 


Q. Have the carters to carry anumber? A. Yes. 
| Q. What are the regulations about numbers—are they on the horses or on the 
peart? A. On the cart. 
} Q. What are the penalties if you do not comply with those rules? A. Two 

dollars in the lowest fine; I do not know what the highest is. 

; @. You never reached that? <A. No. 

Q. Do you find plenty of business here? A. No; nota present. 

Q. Can you tell us what the average earnings of a carteris? A. How would 
the most or the least work ? 

Q. Just the horse and cart—what would the earnings of that be? A. I could not 
tell you very well, because the season might be better this year than it was last; it is 
all owing to what coal is consumed and how the vessels come in. 

Q. Have you any competition from the railways in delivering freight? <A. Yes; 
in delivering coal, I mean. 

Q. Tell us what the competition is ? A. Here some years ago we used to haul 
all the coal from the wharf to the round-house, and now they run the coal themselves 
and yard it out of the cars; they run it upon these coal sheds, and so yard it, and we 
have none of that hauling to do. 
| Q. Have the railways any horses and carts of their own to deliver freight ? 

A. No. 
Q. You have the privilege of hauling freight to the railway stations and taking 
Nit away? A. Yes. 
F Q. They have not got into the system of carting their own freight? <A. I am 
now only talking of cartmen, and we do not haul anything but coal and wood, 


By Mr. Wausy :— 


r Q. But are you allowed to doso? <A. We could not haul flour on our carts; 
ours are dump-carts; there are slovens for that kind of hauling. 


By Mr. irae :— 
é Q. Have you no class of cartmen in it besides dump-carters? A. No. 
i | By Mr. Wats :— 
iS Q. Is there another class of men who do trucking? A. Yes; there is, outside 
of ours. 
a By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
1 Q. Have they gotaunion? A. No; there are only a very few of them. 
i Q. Do you know if these men are allowed to draw from the railway stations ? 
UA; I could not say. 

Ke By Mr. Watsu :— 
i Q. Are you allowed to drive one of those carts if you had one? A. No; I have 
é only leave to drive one cart; of course, they would give me a license for more than 
i one cart, but not for a sloven. 
m Q. Is it the driver or the cart that is licensed? A. It is the man that drives the 
Cart they license. If you have more than one cart and one driver you have to bring 
the driver to the mayor’s office before he would give a license. 

Q. Could a man owning more than one horse and cart use them himself without 
‘ paying two licenses? A. No. 
% Q. Supposing he drove one himself and another one behind him, would he have 
_ to pay two licenses for that? A.—I could not tell you that. 
, ¢ Mr. CiarKke.—I do not think the city would allow him to drive that way, without 
a river. 


i By Mr. Hzaxes :— 
ti Q. Do the carters find it a benefit to themselves to be organized? <A. Yes, 


-_—s-«Q. *‘Tell us some of the advantages, if you please? A. I will tell you one 
_ benefit We used to get 8 cents a load for yarding coal; now we get 15 cents. 
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By Mr. ArMstTRong :--- 


. Have you any benevolent fund in connection with the union? A. No. 

No sick benefits? A. We have given benefits; if a man lost a horse, why, 
j we would generally make up the money to get him another one, 

Yours is just simply a working union? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


How many members do you number? A. From 100 to 120. 

. Are your numbers getting larger? A. No. 

. Had you as many as that when you went into the union first? A. Yes. 
. How long has it been established? A. Six years. 
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JAMES Murray, Carter, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. FRrEp :— 


Q. You have heard the testimony of the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you corroborate it all? A. I did not exactly keep it all in my memory 
and I would not like to say. 

Q. Substantially, as far as you remember, is it correct? A. So far as I can 
remember it is. 

Q. Do you desire to make any additional statement? A. He was not asked 
about the steamers interfering with us. Six or seven years ago we carters used to 
« earn $15 or $20 for ballasting ships, where we can’t earn $5 now— that is, from the 
steamers coming in here instead of sailing vessels. 

Q. And that takes away largely from your earnings? <A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us what a fair average day’s earnings are? A. Four dollars. 

Q. Can you make that, taking one day with another ? No. 

Q. Can you make $3 a ‘day PaO, 

Q. Could you make $2.50 yourself and horse ? A. There are years we have made 
it—there are years, I think, [ have made it, but not these last four or five years. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. How much does it cost a carter to keep his horse ina week? A. About 
$3.50 a week; it costs me that, feeding and keeping it in shoes, and repairing harness. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 
Q. Stabling and other things? A. Yes; it costs a little better than 50 cents 
a day. 
By Mr. Fremp :— | 
Q. That would not cover the interest on yourinvestment? A. That would cover 
the running expenses of the horse alone, not counting cart or anything else, only just 
the horse himself. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. Has the cost of keeping a horse increased this past two years? <A. I do not 

think it has; hay and oats are cheaper this year than last. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Tell us the price of hay and oats here at the present date? A. Well, there 
are a couple of carters in the locality I live in, and some of them got four, three and 
two tons of hay, and it averaged $10 a ton, that is this winter, and oats are retailing 
at 45 and 42 cents. 

By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Is that an average price for hay ? A. No; last winter it was as high as $16 
for bundled hay; this is loose hay on the market. 
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(Volunteer.)—One of the grievances of the carters is that they generally paid 
_ their taxes on the corporation, but these last four or five years the corporation has 
_ given out their work by contract. 


By Mr. CLharKeE :— 


Q. The corporation gave their hauling to the carters, and let them pay their taxes 
Bout of it? A. Yes. 

Q. And how do they do now? A.—They let the work by contract. 

Q. Is the contractor a licensed carter? <A. No. 


By Mr. Wasi :— ; 
Q. Are the licensed carters allowed to contract for it? A. Yes; the contractors 
use their own teams and pay no license; these men that contract for the streets can 


use as many teams as they like—we have to pay license ; they have to pay none. 
Q. Can any citizen do that? <A. Yes; and get all the horses he can. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Can he hire outside teams—yours? <A. Not to make a profit of it; we have 

to get the law prices. 
By Mr, WaAtsu :— 


Q. Can they do any work outside th» corporation work? A. Yes; they have 
done it; they have taken work from us. 


Joun C. Myuzs, Artist, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


~ Q. You have given some attention to the question of technical education ? 

ma Yes. 
Q. Have you studied it in Canada only, or have you done so in other countries 

aswell? <A. No; I studied and got the preliminaries in Boston. 
j Q. Do you think that a technical school could be successfully carried on it St. 
_ John? A. What do you mean by a technical school—what does that imply ? 
Q. It implies the teaching of the rudiments of mechanics, with freehand draw- 
ing, and perhaps mathematics—it implies the teaching of those branches which 
_ would be of benefit to mechanics, whatever that may be ? A. Nota school of tech- 
nology. 
| (. Not in the sense of the word as used on the other side? A. Yes; I believe 
_ with competent teachers it could be done. 
; Q. Yon think pupils could be found in St. John? A. I will give you my 
_ experience in a limited way, and I wish to correct a statement which was made here 
_ yesterday in regard to free schools, It was atated that the only free school in the 
city was that run by the Young Mens’ Christian Association, but the gentleman evi- 
dently forgot and in mentioning it [do not wish to make any imputation against him, 
as I know him well and that he did not think of it—but T now state that I have 
_ been running a free school for the last four years. I have taught freehand drawing, 
_ and would teach mechanical drawing if I had theparaphernalia to do it with—that 
_ is instruments, and so forth—not having the means to get them myself, neither have 
_ the pupils, who attend my free class; I, of course, could not teach it withont the means 
to doso. My son, however, teaches it two nights a week—25 cents a lesson. 
q @. You are reimbursed for this tuition? A. Iam not reimbursed at all; it is 
voluntary. There were several reasons for this. My main reason is this: My day school 
- increasing, and not having the means to procure casts, and not having a sufficient 
number. I knew that the Mechanics’ Institute had a lot that was presented to them, 
I believe free, from the South Kensington Museum, and they were lying idle for some 
years ; and knowing that I made application for the casts, and stated in my application 
that I would run one free night school for the use of them, and on this condition they 
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let me have them. I knew that the Royal Academy of Arts, of which I amamember, 
were getting $15,000 a year from the Dominion Government for art purposes, and 
I wrote to Mr. O’Brien, the president—you probably know the gentleman—for a 
portion of that fund; but he stated he could not let me have any partofit; thatit was 
contributed to Ottawa, a part to Quebec or Montreal, and a part to Toronto, but that 
I had better apply to the Local Legislature, as the Local Legislature in Ontario gave 
the Ontario Society of Artists $3,000. I did apply to the Local Legisiature and word 
came back, “ No funds.” The matter rested, and J saw and interviewed one or two 
of the members since, and Mr. Crockett, the Superintendent of Schools at Fredericton, 
and he recommended me getting a petition signed by the people and they would 
consider the matter. That is the latest phase of my free art school. I have exhibited 
in London at the Royal Canadian Exhibition and at the Academy my pupils’—free 
school—work, and I sawit reported in the press that I had made the nearest approach 
to a technical education of all the exhibits in the exhibition. I believe Mr. Payne 
(the editor of the Daily Sun) will remember that? (Mr. Payne: That is correct). 
The witness here exhibited a drawing done by his pupils and also a photograph of his 
exhibits). That was taken from a “plaster cast made by my son. My drawings are 
from models of cones, cubes, cylinders, pyramids, and so forth, all mechanical fiour es, 
and I explain to my pupils ‘the object in drawing from a cone, a cube ora ball, as the 
case may be. Mr. Brymner, the Librarian from Ottawa, called to see me while here, 
and stated that they had nothing of the kind at Ottawa. I think that I am the 
originator of that kind of drawing in Canada. 

Q. Do many apprentices attend your classes? A. Quite a number; I have had as 
high as 105 attending my classes; I average about thirty. 

Q. Have you any information from the employers of any of these apprentices as 
to whether it benefits them in learning their trades? A. I think Mr. Howe, the 
furniture mauufacturer, has often spoken to me of the advantages to be derived; and 
said that I deserved to be encouraged and should receive encouragement, but 
unfortunately there is nothing of the kind. 

Q. How much money do you think would be required to establish a school of 
technology in St. John? <A. I do not believe a school of technology could be 
established in St. John, as I understand it, but there could be one in the Dominion. 
It requires a very large staff of professors, and it requires large buildings and 
machinery for each department—mechanical applances—and it is not necessary in 
St. John. What we want here is rudiments. 

Q. Perhaps that would cover the question as to how much would be necessary 
to cover these expenses? A. Since exhibiting in London I have received illustrated 
pamphlets, books and that sort of thing, with drawings suitable for schools, similar 
to the one Lam running, designs of bridges and that sort of thing, and machinery, 
and I could not say how much, Iam sure; but for a year or two $500 -would be 
ample; if I got $500 £ could make it a success for a couple of years. 

By Mr. WaAusH :— 

Q. You teach drawing from the scale? A. Yes; 1 can show you, if you care to_ 
visit my rooms, specimens of freehand drawing from interiors of churches, which — 
you know is a difficult thing to do—one on brown paper, with the medium of char-- 
coal: thus showing it was knowledge that did itknowledge of the rudiments, that 
is what we teach; our aim is to give pupils knowledge—not fancy business. 

Q. Was this dr awing on brown paper from the pencil of one of your pupils? 
A. Yes; by a lady, and another is a dr awing by a young boy. 

By Mr. Frerp :— | 

Q. This school would not include instruction in mechanics, only drawing? A. 
My son, who has that department, can explain that. 
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Freperic H. Myuzs, Artist, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you give instruction in mechanics? A. In mechanical drawing only. 

Q. Apart from that, no technical instruction is given in the school with which 

_ you are connected? A. No. 

Q. How many or what proportion of the pupils attending those classes are 

apprentices or mechanics? A. The greater part of them—that is, of the male portion. 

{ Q. With what trades, principally, are they connected? A. Carpentry and furni- 

- ture-makers, painters and engravers. 

4 Q. When pupils begin do they generally remain and complete the course, or do 

_ they get tired and give itup? A. Those who take an interest in it complete the 
course. 

; Q. Do the paying pupils remain and take a greater interest in it than those who 
attend the free class? A. Of the pupils who pay, a great many—the most of them— 

_ are ladies, who take it up as a pastime; we have some who intend to teach, and are 

teaching at present, and they attended all the way from a year to two years, and 

some of those have taken prizes at the various exhibitions. 

| Q. Have they expressed a desire to get further technical instruction? A. Yes. 

: Q. And you think they would avail themselves of it if they got the opportunity ? 

_ <A. I have no doubt of it; the only reason that we do not carry the instruction further 

_ is, that we have not working models—you must have working models; but, at present, 

_ the only way for us to do is to illustrate. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


a Q. Do any of them that are young mechanics at the present time—when you get 
_ them, have they any knowledge of mensuration, or anything of that kind? A. Very 
few of them; I teach them geometry with the drawing, beginning at the beginning 
_ with a very simple process. | use a method of my own, deduced from various works, 
_ together with my own experience. 

| Q. Do you tind that for the most part, they have been grounded in the figuring 
_ department, in order to reason out anything according to measurement? A. I think 
they are taught that in the public schools here. 

i Q. Is there any freehand drawing taught in the public schools? A. Yes; the 
_ teachers teach it from a text-book. 

ig Q. Are the teachers supposed to be up in freehand drawing themselves—is that 
a necessary qualification? A. I believe they are examined in Fredericton, at the 
Normal School, but they are not taught from nature, but simply from copying plates, 
_ which is useless, so far as teaching drawing is concerned. 

: Q. From your experience of those who come under your own immediate inspec- 
tion, do you see any one that was or is likely to develop anything beyond the 
ordinary? <A. I think we have one or two attending the school at present that will 
_ make their mark if they can carry their studies out, but they have not the money; 
if a free school were maintained here there would be a great many—these are 
' mechanics. I have three or four boys that have been with me two years, who are 
mechanics; one of them is in Burnham’s and the other is Mr, Lordly’s son, the 
~ gentleman who was here yesterday, and he is going into some kind of engineering, I 
_ believe. 

4 Q. Do you think this matter of mechanical drawing could be as well given in the 
_ public schools as in a class specially adapted for that purpose? A. No; they do not 
_ have the time in the public schools to give to it; they could not be taught drawing 
_ from nature in the public schools. 
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EpwARD StepHENSON, Machinist, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. AgMsTRONG :— 
Are you engaged in wood-work or iron-work? A. Iron. 


—— oe 


Q. | 
Q. Are there many machinists employed in St. John? A. Yes; a good many. — 
Q. 


What are the earnings of that class of mechanics here? A. To a fair work- 
man, I should say from $9 to $11 a week. 


Q. Constant employment all the year round? A. There are times when a — 


machinist’s business 1s dull, though in past years it has been pretty good. 


Q. What class of goods do you principally do here in the machinists’ shop? A. — 


Almost every class of work—that is, take the shops altogether. 


Q. Marine work, mill work and agricultural work? <A. Agricultural work not — 
to any extent at present, as it was some few years ago, but just at present there are 


no agricultural works of any extent in St. John. 


Q. Is there much engine building here, do you know? A. Nothing like there is | 
in some places in Ontario; there is nothing to compare with them here; they do not ~ 


make a speciality of it, as they do there. 


Q. Do you get very much mill work to do here? A. Yes; some-shops do a — 
great deal of mill work; there are a number of saw-mills in the vicinity of St. John. — 


Q. Would $9 or $11 a week be the average earnings of a machinist here? A. 
Yes; I think so. 


Q. There would be very few under $9 a week? <A. There are some under it, I © 


know, for I was asking a foreman of one of the largest shops here some time ago 


_ sbout it, and he told me that some of them were only getting as low as $7 and $7.50 © 


‘a week. 


Q. Would these be skilled workmen, or just mere handy men around a machine 
shop? A. They would be skilled enough at some kinds of work, but not men that — 


eould take hold of any part of the work that came along. 
Q. Do they take on many boys as apprentices here? A. Yes; a good many. 
Q. How many boys do you think there are in proportion to the number of 
journeymen working? A. I do not know just what proportion; in my own shop, 
which is small, I do; but in the larger shops I hardly know what the proportion 
would be. 


Q. What would be a fair proportion of apprentices to journeymen—one- 


apprentice to how many men? A. I do not know; I have never worked in any large 
shop. 


Q. What is the usual time a boy serves to learn his trade? A. Now, I think © 


about four years is the average time. 


Q. Do you know if they have any difficulty in keeping the boys when their time | 
is out? A. Yes; a good many of them, I think, when they have worked a couple of | 


years, go away to the States ; they can get more wages there than they do here. 


Q. Boys who serve their four years faithfully, asa rule, do they turn out good | 


machanics? <A. Yes; if it is in them. 


Q. Do many of them remain here after they have served their time? A. Well, — 


a good many go away. 
Q. To get better wages outside? A. Yes. 
Q. Are the machinists organized here—have they any union? A. No. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— . 


Q. Do many of those who go away come back to work here again? A. No; I 
think not; there are some, but the majority of them do not. 


Q. Do you think if the wages were higher there would be many go away and | 
leave their homes here? A. I think wages is the principal object they go away for; 


if they could get work here at the same wages as there they would stay here. 


Q. A boy in learning the business learns every branch of it? A. Yes; here in| 


St. John he does. 
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By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q. Do they build any engines in the alte A. Yes; they build locomotives, 
stationary and marine engines. 
Q. You do not do any of that work? A. No; my work is principally repairing 
work. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. Generally speaking, what is the age of a boy when he goes to work first? 
A. Generally, I think, about fifteen; perhaps younger than that; some of them are 
about fourteen. 


By Mr. WatsxH:— 


—Q. What wages does he get at that time? A. Usually $2 a week commencing. 
Q. According as he progresses afterwards, what rise do they give him annually ? 


A. Perhaps $1 a week, although, I think, it depends upon the boy himself. 


all 


By Mr. Grsson :— ‘ 

Q. Do you not think the dearth of work has something to do with the boys 
going off to work at other places? <A. Yes. 

Q. That has just as much to do with it as low wages, has it not? A. Well, I 
rather think not. 

Q. Then there is an opening for work here for machinists coming here? A. At 
times; there are other times when they could not get work. There is no manu- 
facturing carried on very extensively here, except cars, and that sort of thing; and 
so there is no such demand for workmen as there is in places where manufacturing 
is carried on to a large extent. | 


Freperic Marvin, Horse-nail Cutter, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— © 

Q. Do you work at making nails by day work? <A. I do, to a certain extent, I 
work piece-work as well; I have men under me. 

Q. Are you foreman of the nail works? A. Of a certain part. 

Q. Have you any boys in your department? <A. No. 

Q. What are the earnings of the men under you? A. I could not give it exactly, 
for it is piece-work. 

Q. Give us an average of what they make ina week? A. I could only give a 
sort of guess at it. I think the statement that Mr. Pender gave is about as near as I 
could vo—tr om $8 to $9 a week; there are some who average more than that, but on 
the whole I think that is a fair statement, I am now speaking of the fine feeders ; E 
know one of them told me he had averaged about $12 a week for about six months 
but there are some who do not work so hard who do not make that much. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Is that a journeyman—a man capable of doing the business? A. Yes; it 


_ does not take long to make a journeyman; it is not a trade. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do these men attend to machines? A. They feed the machines. 
Q. Have you anything further to add to the statement made here yesterday? 


A. I do not think there is anything I could add. 


By Mr. Heakes :— . 
Q. Do those men on piece-work hire their own help? A. They have no help; 


_ there is one man to each machine, who feeds it. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. You only speak of those in your department? A. That is all. 


— 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is the shop healthy—is it well ventilated? A. I find it healthy enough; 
there is a little gas there in the morning at times, but we keep out of that gener ally 
till it clears away; it is as healthy as can be reasonably expected in a shop of that 
kind. 


By Mr. WausH :— 
Q. What kind of coal do you use for heating? A. Hard coal. 


JoHN GorpDON, Horse-nail Manufacturer and Machinist, St. John, N.B., called 
and sworn. 
By Mr. WatsH : — 


Q. Are you in the same trade? A. Yes; I work for Mr. James Pender, in the: 
finishing department. 


Q. With regard to the number of men employed and the wages, are you satisfied — 


with the deposition of Mr. Pender? A. Yes; perfectly satisfied, I thought he gave it 
about correct; in fact, I could not give a statement of the wages at all as well as he: 
could. I never kept the run of mine to know how much I made in a year. 


Q. In the matter of waste of the iron, have you any knowledge whether the 


statement of 25 per cent. being lost was correct ? A. As far as I know, the waste 
runs from 22 to 25 per cent (Mr. Marvin—I think it has not gone under 24 in four 
years, and once it was 26). 

Q. I do not question Mr. Pender’s statement at all, but it is simply to see if you 
confirm his statement that I ask the question now ? A. He gave it about correct ; he: 
gave a good average, I think, in giving 25 per cent. waste. 

Q. The information he gave us in regard to the horse-nail trade is about as much 
as can be had—have you anything to supplement it with ? A. No; I have not. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Have you a boy there seventeen years of age who hires other boys to work 
for him? A. There is one in my department who has a finishing machine who. 
hires his own help; one is his half-brother, younger than himself, and there is another 
young fellow with him who is taller and larger, and possibly older. 

Q. Is the firm responsible for these boys’ wages? A. I think Mr. Pender would 
make himself responsible, so far that he would see > them paid. I do not know whether 
he knows the amount they'get from this young man or not, but I think he would 
hold that man responsible for the boys being paid. 


St. Joun, N.B., 21st March, 1888. 
CHARLES L. ONEREOS Paper Manufacturer, St. John, N. B, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What classes of paper do you make? A. We make manilla, brown and 
sheathing. 

Q. Where are your paper works? A. At Springdale. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in this industry ? A. Forty hands—that. 
is, in the paper mill. 

Q. How many of these would be skilled men? A. There is an engineer, a boss 
paper-maker, two machine men and two pulp-engineers. 

Q. What wages do you pay a machine man? A. What kind of a machine man 
do you mean ? 

@. What kind of machines do you use? A. Fordiner machines. 

Q. Well, what do you pay the men who work on the Fordiner machines? A. 
The man who works that machine would get $2.334 a day. 

Q. What wages do pulp-makers receive? A. One dollar and fifty cents a day. 
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Q. Do they require much training before they learn this art? A. I think they 

do, although I do not really know, for I have not had the mill more than six years. 
Q. Do they require as much training as an ordinary mechanic? A. I do not 

think that pulp-engineers do. a 

Q.. Do you employ any unskilled labor ? A. Some. 

Q. What wages do they receive? A. About $1.25 a day. 

Q. Do youemploy many boys in your mill? A. Some; but none under seventeen 
years of age. 

Q. Do you employ any women or girls? A. Ido employ some. 

Q. How much do they earn? <A. About 40 cents a day—that, is the girls. 

Q. Do you require grown up women for your work? <A. No. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl employed by you? A. I do not 
think we have any girls in our factory less than seventeen years old, and’no young 
children. 

Q. Does it cost less to live in Springdale than to live in the city? A. Decidedly 
so. Weown the dwelling houses where our hands live, and the work-people can 
live cheaper there than in an ordinary rented house. In fact, they can live very 
cheap indeed there. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting hands to go to work ? A. No. 

Q. Do yours hands remain with you any considerable length of time? A. I 
have not had to make a change in my hands for the last four years. That would be 
among the skilled laborers ; sometimes the machine hands go away. 

Q. Do you have separate conveniences for the men and women in your employ ? 
A: Yes; but there we are not shut out or hemmed in like a city factory, and the 
hands have the whole country to roam about in. 

Q.—Are the houses you rent to your employés rented merely for the conve- 
nience of your work-people or did you purchase them as a monetary speculation ? 
A. We purchased them merely for the convenience of the work-people themselves ; 
in fact, we could not get along without them. We merely charge our hands a nominal 
rent for the hotises, and to tell you the truth some don’t pay any rent atall. The 
houses out there are quite inexpensive, 

Q. Do you know what it costs to build these houses ? A. I can scarcely answer 
that question, because the houses were there when I bought the property. I do not 
think they would cost more than $250 to $600 to build. 

Q. How many rooms would there be in a house costing from $250 to $300? A. 
There would be two or three bedrooms, a sitting room and a kitchen. 

Q. I suppose they are frame houses? A. Yes. 

Q. Arve they well sheathed and protected against the weather ? A. They are 
good board houses ; they are both shingled and clap-boarded. 

Q. Do they make reasonably comfortable houses for your people? <A. I have 
lived in worse houses myself. 

Q. Where do you sell the bulk of your paper ? A. In the Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Do you send any west to Ontario? A. [rather think so. We have a great 
deal of competition in our trade, and the heaviest part of it comes from Ontario. 

Q. Is it possible for you to export to foreign countries the classes of paper you 
make ? A. | am not very well versed in the prices of the different classes of paper 
outside of our own market, but I do know that we could not export it to England or 
the States.. So far as South America or the West India Islands are concerned, I must 
confess that I am not well posted on them, 

Q. What classes of books do youmake ? A. Wedonot make any books at all; 
we make paper and paper bags. 

Q. Is the paper-bag industry a large one with you? A. We make about 
7,000,000 bags a year. 

Q. Do you do the printing on them? A. We have them printed outside. 

Q. What wages do your pasters earn? A. They earn, I think, about 60 cents a 
day ; they are not paid by the day, but by the piece, and they come in and go out 
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when they like; some of them come to work about ten o’clock in the morning and 
go home at half-past five. 

Q. What wouldgbe the ages of the youngest girls youemploy ? A. The youngest 
girl in our employ is seventeen years old. 

Q. Istheir work all done by hand? A. It is all done by hand except the cutting, 
which is done by the machine. 

Q. Do you make any envelopes? A. No. 

Q. If the smartest of your women should work ten hours a day what would she 
earn? A. I have had a girl to work who repeatedly earned from $6 to $7 a week, 
but that kind of hands are very few. In order to earn that money they have to be 
very smart and work hard all the time. 

Q. Would she have to work more than ten hours a day? A. She would hardly 
be able to work ten hours a day, for we do not open the store till half-past seven or 
eight in the morning and we shut at six sharp. 

Q. Do you ever have any night work todo? <A. No, 

By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q. Do all your employés at the mill live in the houses you own? A. No; I 
think there are two of the men that own the houses they live in; they bought them 
since they went there to work. 

Q. Is it part of the terms of agreement between you and your hands that they 
shall live in your houses during the time they shall work in your mill? A. Itis not. 

Q. Is the machinery in your mill fully protected against dangerous accidents ? 
A. It is just the same machinery that is in all other paper mills; all our machinery 
must be open, so that the hands can work at them. We use the Fordiner machine, 
and the man who operates it has to work around it all the time. 

Q. Have you ever had any dangerous accidents take place around your 
machinery ? A. We had one, I am sorry to say, day before yesterday; one of the 
young lads went around to oil one of the engines, and as he went around he went 
entirely contrary to the orders he received, and instead of going rouad got caught. 
He was an assistant engineer. 

Q. How old is this boy? <A. He is seventeen. | 

Q. How long has he been in your employ as assistant engineer? A. I think he 
has been on the pay-sheet about two years. . 

Q. Was he an apprentice, learning the business of engineer? A.—Yes; he was 
an apprentice, but he was not bound by any writings or indentures. 

Q. Is it the duty of the boy to oil the machinery, or is it the duty of the 
engineer? A. It is the duty of the assistant engineer to do that work. 

Q. Would it be that boy’s duty to oil the machinery, or would it be the 
engineer’s? A. In all mills that I know of it is. the duty of the assistant engineer 
to oil the engine ; it is quite a simple matter. 

Q. Do you make any provision for your employés who are injured by accidents 
in the mill? A. There is no such provision, that I know of. 

Q. If there had been a box up from the floor, to a certain distance around this 
machine, would this boy have been able to cr awl through the belt? A. I do not 
suppose he would; but the belts could not be boxed up, for we run the machine in 
such a way that to do go is an impossibility. 

Q. Could not guards be placed around these belts in such away as to protect the 
lives and limbs of the employés in your mill? A. Ido not think we could very well 
do that. The nature of the machinery is such that we must get at it from all sides 
and at all times. We cannot box it up, for if we did so, the machinery would be 
entirely useless to us. 

Q. Are your employés ever engaged at night-work in the mill? A. It is the 
rule in every paper mill that the machine never stops, but all last summer and this 
year, so far, we have only run what we call a single shift—that is in the day-time. 

Q. How many hours a day do your paper-makers work? A. Every paper-maker 
is supposed to work twelve hours a day. 
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Q. Are the boys and girls supposed to work twelve @ours too? A. No; they 
can work or not, as they please. 

Q. Do they work twelve hours a day? A. Ido not think so; they may work 
twelve or fourteen hours sometimes; they may work part of the evening sometimes, 
in order to finish up their work. 

_ Q When these children are required to work more than an ordinary day are 
they paid for extra tims? <A. They are. 

Q. Do they receive more than an ordinary day’s pay for night work? <A. I do 
not think so; I think they are paid at the same rate as in the day time. During the 
_ last two years we have found that we could get all our work done in the day time. 

Q. Are your employés required to sign an agreement before going to work in 
your mill? A. Not as a rule; the last machine-man signed an agreement with me 
for a year’s work. 

Q. Are there any rules posted up in your mill for the guidance of your employés ? 
A. Ido not think there are any posted up. The place is a small one, and the men 
who are engaged in the mill were almost all brought up in it; some of them were 
there before I bought the mill, and know all about it. 

Q. Do you impose any fines upon your employés for offences which they 
commit? <A. No. 


SAMUEL GARDNER , Immigration Agent, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


_ Q. How long have you been employed as immigration agent in St. John? A. 
Since March, 1880; I was appointed 14th February, but I did not enter upon the 
duties of the office until the Ist of March. 

Q. Are there more immigrants coming out to St. John yearly than at the time 
you were appointed? A. Yes; there were hardly any came here then, but the num- 
ber has been increasing yearly since then. : 
| Q. Were many immigrants, as a whole, landed in St. John last year? A. There 
passed through my hands 477, but I got, through the various inlets, a great many 
more. The amount that I got in that way was nearly 1,700. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. That is in the whole Province? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Did all these people you speak of remain in the Province ? A. I could not say. 

Q. Did they come with the ostensible intention of remaining in the Province ? 
mA... Lhey did: 

Q. What class of immigrants were they ? A. The majority of them were boys, 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age. I find that almost every farmer in the 
Province wants either boys or agrioultural laborers. 

Q. Are those the only class of immigrants that came out last year? A. We 
had a variety last year, but the majority were boys and agricultural laborers. The 
Government only give inducements to that class of immigrants. 

Q. Were these boys bound at the place from which they came? A. They were 
sent out by various institutions from Bristol ; they were sent from the schools there. 
Q. What class of schools were they sent from ? A. Their industrial schools. 

Q. Were there any among them that you could call pauper immigrants? A. 
I think not. 

| Q. Did you find employment forall that came out? A. I could have found 
employment for many more than did come. 

Q. Do you think that the immigration to this Province was composed of many 
tradesmen ? A. I think not ; they do come at times, but not many. There has 
been no encouragement given to them to come here. 

A—45°* 
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Q. Then it is principatly the boys and agricultural laborers that come here ? 
A. Yes; they come here with the idea of purchasing farms. 

Q. Do you know whether these boys, after they leave your hands, remain with 
the people who get them? A. Ido; from personal observation I know that they 
do. I have occasionally to visit them, and I find that 95 per cent. of those that come 
here do well. 

Q. And remain in this Province? A. Yes; I have asked them all if they would 
like to go back home, and they always answer me “Oh, no,sir.” The object of sending 
them out here is to make farmers of them. 

Q. Under what conditions do the farmers hire these boys? A. I place the lads in 
a respectable family, and for the first twelve months they get their board and clothing, 
and at the end of the first year everything depends upon themselves. There is no 
person in the country who wants to go bound for strangers, so it all depends upon 
the boys themselves as to what they make themselves worth. 

Q. Do the people who take these boys keep good faith with them? A. The 
moment good faith is not kept with them the boys are removed to another place. 

Q. Do any little girls come out, too? A. They do. 

Q. From whatinstitution sent out ? A. Hitherto, some came from the Bristol 
school and some from Scotland. 

Q. Is there any special name for that school? A. The one in Scotland is called 
the Mary Hill School. 

Q. Do you also find places for these girls? A. Yes. 

Q. With‘farmers also? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of them remain in the city? A. Yes; { could find places for 100 
for every one I get. | 

Q. Are you able to say, from your own knowledge, that they were all of good 
character and gave satisfaction ? A. Yes; I think they were. 

Q. Is it part of your duty to have a supervision over them? A. Yes. 

Q. And report upon them? A. I give them all to understand that I act as 
guardian to them. 

Q. Do the farmers where they go to seem to like them? A. Yes; they cannot 
get enough of them. 

Q. And do they keep good faith with them? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are these girls allowed to make their own bargains with the housekeepers 
they engage with after the first year? A. They are allowed to do so immediately 
after they come here. 

Q. How many of these girls turn out well? A. I should say 99 per cent. 

Q. And you still have places for more if they should come this year? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it desirable to bring any other class of immigrants than those you speak 
of to New Brunswick? A. I think not. 

Q. All those kinds you speak of are able to find employment? A. Yes; I think 
we have in our country a field for lots of farmers, and instead of being here four or 
five years they can begin at once and save $150, and go to the woods and how out for 
themselves a home. The Local Government gives 100 acres of land free, and if those 
agricultural laborers come out here they can take these grants and make homes for 
themselves. 

Q. Do any of the agricultural laborers that come out here return into the city in 
the fall of the year or in winter time, and become a charity, to be looked after by the 
community ? A. No, sir; they are required in the woods in the winter time; I could 
give you the data from 1880 to now. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q. What expenses are incurred looking after these boys and girls after they land 
here? A. The Dominion Government, so far, has paid all their expenses; the Local 
Government has repudiated everything concerning them, saying that there has 
been no appropriation made for that purpose in the New Brunswick Legislature ; 
theretore the Dominion Government has paid for their meals and transport, but after 
the coming session of Parliament that will be stopped. 
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Q. Who pays the expense of looking after these children after they are placed 
with the farmers? A. There are no expenses incurred after they are placed. 

Q. What portion of those who come to St. John would you consider undesirable ? 
A. I have not seen any, to speak of, that turned out bad; but, as I said before, about 
95 per cent. of them turn out well. 

Q. Do you get many boys from the London district here? A. We have had 
some of them, but not lately. We had a lot one season from the east of London folks, 
but I had hard work with them. 

Q: Have you ever had any boys sent out from the Red House Reformatory of 
England? <A. No. 

Q. Do these boys who come from the east end of London turn out desirable ? 
A. They are placed just where they cannot misbehave themselves, but I should not 
say they are a desirable class of immigrants for New Brunswick. We have gota 
good country here, and there is not much chance for a man or boy to misbehave 
himself. The great trouble with these boys is that they have been helped too much. 
There is no better country to be developed than New Brunswick, and if they make 
up their minds to go to work in earnest—root hog, or die—they will make good 
citizens, 

By Mr. ArMstrone :— 


Q. Do you find an increasing demand for the young women as servants in this 
Province? A. They are in large demand. 

Q. Is the demand increasing? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do these young women, after serving their time of service, come into the 
towns and cities to enter the factories? A. None of them; I have had some of them 
who have gone to the factories leave them and go to the country. The reason for 
that is that they are well kept there, and are treated as members of the family; 
they go to the same table to eat. 


By Mr. FREED :-—~ 


Q. Have you any knowledge as to the number of people who are leaving the 
country ? A. I have not had an opportunity to gain that knowledge. I have taken 
very good care of the ins, but I have not paid much attention to the outs; but when 
I do so I have always found that, as far as New Brunswick is concerned, a great 
many go to and fro from the United States every winter and summer. They would 
average 8,000 a year—3,000 females and 5,000 males. 

Q. In which direction is the largest travel? A. As far as my knowledge is 
concerned, I would say the most of them go by rail. ; 

Q. Could ‘you give us any idea of what number go by the boats? A. Yes; 
I could give you that, too; I could give you the ins and outs of the boats. 

Q. Have you got those statistics? A. Yes. 

Q. And will you supply them tous? <A. Yes. 


ToraL Immigrants Arrived and Settled in New Brunswick. 


GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Sr. Joun, N.B., 22nd March, 1888. 


For 1880 :— 
Shy cL MOLNTOON 1 Caen cic Pe BPR BEER or eon chr atte e pmarhs mee YAU 
Bolg OSMIUM ences co s-o2 os co Mase M ROS sloe was ns ot haces ue ge aaee 200 
COU EPES HCO Svs Ti ce Pia a ap 8 0 22 Ad rt aR RY 42 
Nortninrberlangdss.c...6 66 eRe Ate Ree WT a, a ck ee 23 
CAPES OY EL A eee a tt 6 Me Ne a a 2 
VPP G Na) 5) BEA Le ae Ca i, Ute | Ce RRS A Fe nA 9 
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Rote : 


CHOON OLIGO Ls oviely iknow spel eae ope os ee enamel sya ae eee ee ae 174 
OM ARIOULG costs reduc tts seetaiee sah sooth s sh ermine! «ori ge tee neEnC ne 80 
WALTON 2.0.2 iene sobeace ute re cots pee anest cee heeMnn ies -6ohs GN Emammntasy 26 
Wa GLOPIA GS 2. waltiencmneee eee ebb vise anne aco eenRemtnas' = sw be oe meen enten 24 
(No others reported.) 304 
Travel :— INS. OUTS. 
Ren, S645, Gin 32) i eee eee deaeeseaeenets 15,571 14,431 
Per St.John Maine Railways. seen 26,934 24,666 
(This for eleven months only. Whole returns not in.) 
For 1882 :— 
St Pohnlotred Se: Th. poe seeceeee ee manner mics foest conuneene ccsmiee, me nete 301 
CH Ar LOGE ESO AS oceania orcs iene crane. ce canes «oaneene oer anee ene 130 
Northumberland yie eo eaweres ett car, .cccceee ce eecet eo Mert tne 12 
Rese oe OUI Yo ete. chal eneunan Seales es crass St Ser as iae Meenas + 
VAGRORIA INS (Oe Ga tehaeie i Semen ents cu 3 oh vy wen gehen eters te ae mee 25 
CarleLOn ly... stisoss ibn s recta s one «nove iss eesti Eterna Ren: coma 92 
564 
(All heard from. One hundred and thirty of these returned Candians. ) 
Travel :— INS. OUTS. 
OED rw OME RER Ses sais cv Cacine eeMea cree asm ee 19,024 12,287 
Pert. John, Maine Railway... sc. ssecaserrc ies 25,958 SH rer 
For 1883 :— 
Sri O DT aOR Geng eter 552s...) w/c 25 obi skenteat ble CL Nd aes ee aaa te 367 
Othor Anlete Wwe... cebedweteas Menenaee yee Pky ate ene 257 
624 
Char lobie cueaiereeer es o,\. css piv ao ahh cate sities tedee seeues Mantes gt 4 112 
Cae UOT ere eR tVeeh a sis Js Liss pnts hd dee SROs «One pa IPE alate 8 116 
NL CLOTWA soe ece ROBOT Gisloc's oc kle's odie epee Mals'sis op SI MLS ReaB na 2s 29 
(Mostly returned Canadians. ) — 257 
Travel :— INS. OUTS. 
PEEL) SV Gea 's.-. ep aie detec gamete alae cee 18,734 12,347 
Per St. John ae ano. Railway ..cone ve» -nirindsey eye 11,655 13,347 


(Only report obtainable from St. John & Maine Ry. for four months—January to April.) 
For 1884 :— 


be) OL Tis OL CREED os ocx cpu c'v'ns Se See IeREE COE meee Cae enn eee 568 
CUTS tn Gh Sree rete its nic hse woe »nnttERENAL cn pao eine ta oe 880 
——1,448 

York’ (include yicAdam Junotion)..:) eer snare 500 

Charlotte eet tamer. voy vn ss hss nrmieanmeiie reba eee ates 148 

Ar let n 01. ve eee nos sts vs co cp nreentttane one se eri eee Ree 159 

ON or thu mer meee e cn ote s'ss:0 sis abbas ae eee poet ie eee 50 

IN TCUONIA,«< «sept cpeaneeeers thc ss. ~ee} --gpise tsisieas oan Shen <= eee 23 

| 880 
(Of this 880 a large majority were Canadians returned.) 

Travel :— INS. OUTS. 

Pietelesos S) Liling Dramatics ie eect cane 13,555 8,176 


(Owing to change of St. John & Maine to N. B. Ry. Co., could not get any returns— 
books being re-arranged.) 
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For 1885 :— 
PERPeE UC) METI Cte nao eee Bee he ads ve hotly err AE Aa raue eae odavae Laelia cad 364. 
CEE HS 225 SS) I Mo Bg dt) NE aR OA RE ON Re 191 
POT UDOT | ADAG 2s ic straine ONO L, «SR OI eC 13 
GEE 110 0 ap Rae ans a eR SRS Be) Ee ee BE ane rgd 65 
Pe RET IUCM SH Acces enlesans ih bedded «dhe bviasNdts seas welte dae beeen BM 93 
"AIO RS op Cha SSR DE Slosie bc ROIS WADE ERICEIRA) caso Tie DONE 500 
UN 25000 ae SNORE Khe CRG 00 DG RRS REE An YL CRS RR PRRs Ra de E 
PU NMR yess Races he ty Pod as Py obiip as ba whe hasisidseets ole date FRE eA 14 
CSE al CE Tepito 410 Ne De BE & Se eR ey BT Ck PER EI ey Gd 169 
1,420 
Travel :— INS. OUTS. 
1 eal Bits ols We Bea ce ORE ee ae AL Ae 14,340 12,671 
(No returns from N. B. Ry. Co. this year.) 
Por 1s386-—- 
SB OM AST. CLUTK Oe an tate ed De ied nc EL jr PRD ed BOE ae RM BL Bier 
Wo TRON) GN Ee Co Reena se ae Oy BEC REND RSH ie ara rnc Nery eda Laragile 
2,154 
ONG Re UTED LLBNCr sfc ck a cer eceat ones cg ives case ss cas advoqedednaeges 44 
Ga ASHE a ana Oe a permeate PAL dy tise Mtn Ala away Fan Baie Aa 239 
(a Si ELEN wee & coe tad en one PIER Re ea ann LPO a MART DN rela 189 
SBS Reape Fas aol tered an A Nba Lara Hood SEAN E YE Nine ae rae § 1,150 
CELE 1a G eles Sag cd GP ae ar tar RR die risen Pa nd 70 
Le Be ARO OELD®: > oqo n ROR DAR SRS ROBO EER Roars hot ics Seaman bck tran trace 12 
PPC ULIOLE VHC te ses cua sere. ht hee emmmm eMC EDh sg Wake. 13 
——1,777 
Travel :— INS. OUTS. 
DS SDI Poe te crx ot he sani ce Mio eet ataeta oe «ks 19,864 14,303 
Bet ND hiaway COA. 2.35 ooteeneons Meike hee 15,1784 17,629 
(For eleven months.) 
For 1887 :— 
EE OLIRO ICOM A ccc 5 ci'usde s rae cn MMMM ete ina Pre tiges cl ge A474 
err tater cue. 6. UM EONS, Evia PAL dc audk'ats fice 1,269 
1,743 
Poe: COUT Ns tae: 20/5282 4 « See RA eR ee ol 7 
Charla tennis tse ates ode FP as Rare eek taee eae 120 
(CSUR Pat here 2c Ae ns SAP eR ie 24 ane eee is Mea RE REE 218 
NOMINAL MDOP LATIC yeni oe 0 5355s Cac oe ete ae kate n beens 50 
eeeti@OUCIiC tama iis. J... 2h, ume aeneMMnearmae: se ttelieny horas 80 
BSTC alike OF Rick bra UMM RE OA! 0 ena 0 QL 794. 
me ED 5 ly Aat}, 


This exclusive of that regularly reported at the different Custom-houses, and 
they gave: for 1885, 992; 1886, 782. 

The officer from McAdam reports going to and from the United States yearly 
5,000 males and 3,000 females. 

Shall be pleased to furnish anything more if wanted. 

Yours, &e., 
S. GARDNER. 
_ LABOR CoMMISSION, 
Now in Session, St. John, N.B. 
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JAmES Luz, Tile Manufacturer and Brick-maker, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Do you employ many men in your brick-yard? <A. I employ about fifty- 
two hands in the summer season ? 

Q. What wages do the brick-makers earn? A. They earn from $1 to $1.50 a 
day. 

Q. How many hours in aday do you work? A. Ten hours, except Saturday, 
which is one hour shorter. 

Q. Do these men do any moulding? A. We do not employ that system here; 
we use machinery here. 

Q. Would these men that you say earn the above wages be the men who tend 
the machine and take the bricks away from it? A. Yes; they take the bricks 
away and put them up for burning. 

Q. What would a man receive for wheeling to the machines? A. He would 
receive about $1.40 a day. 

Q. Is not this considered to be the hardest work in your yard? A. It is hard 
work, but it is not the hardest. 

Q. What would the men receive who do the racking? A. They receive about 
$1.40 a day. 

Q. Have you any boys employed in your yard for any purposes? A. We have 
one boy. 

Q. What does he attend? A. He puts what we call the board on the alley; he 
puts the board in the machine and receives the brick and puts back the board; the 
board weighs about six or seven pounds. This boy is about twelve or sixteen years 
old, generally. He may stop work sometimes for a week or a day during the 
summer season, but we find no trouble in getting a boy when he leaves; but we do 
not want any boys who are less than twelve years of age. 

Q. Do your men get paid by the day or by the thousand ?. A. By the day; that 
is the brick-makers. 

Q. What are the wages of the tilemakers? A. The same men work on tiles 
that work on brick. 

Q. Do they work the same hours? A. Yes. 

Q. When burning the brick do the men receive any extra pay? A. They get 
no more. 

Q. Do the same men work in the day and at night tending the furnace? A. The 
same men work night and day. Skilled men can work day and night, and desire to 
do so. Some of those who make the kiln of bricks prefer to burn it themselves. 

Q. Have you any trouble about getting clay for making bricks? A. We have 
the best clay in this country for making bricks; we have the best, at least, this side 
of Hastport. 


By Mr. Wausn :— 


Q. Do you lose much bricks by storm in the fall? A. We lose a great many in 
the fall of the year by reason of the frost coming. One year I have known us to lose 
= many as 200,000 or 300,000 from frost striking them and throwing them right 

own. 

Q. Do you find a market for your bricks outside of yourown Province? A. We 
do in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island; we make the bricks for the building 
of their houses. We make as good a brick as they do in any part of Massachusetts— 
that is, red brick; but we sell our brick around our own Province chiefly. 


—— a 
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Q. Is your business increasing ? A. No; it has been decreasing for the last two 
ears. 

. Q. That would be on account of the fire of 1877? A. Yes; after that fire we 
built the city up too rapid, and much of the work was done by foreigners, and of course 
they took away the profits. The manufacturers now have been doing very little. At 
that time the duty was taken off the raw material here, and that allowed a great 
deal of bricks and other goods tocome here, and they have been a drugon the market 
since then. I know that a United States firm sent 20,000,000 bricks down here and 
they were sold very cheap, and our vessels not being very busy brought them for 
$2 per thousand. 

Q. How do your bricks made in this Province compare with those manufactured 
in others? A. Ours are cheaper than those made in American States, and eighteen 
of our bricks make a cubic foot, and so are larger and better. In other places it takes 
twenty to twenty-four to make a cubic foot ; I should say twenty-two would be a 
good average. 

Q. Do you find any trouble in employing the skilful help that you require? 
A. No. 

Q. Have your men been with you long ? A. Some of them have been with us 
all their lives, from childhood, and some of their children are now with us. They are 
all experienced hands. 

Q. Asarule, do you find the men in your employ industrious and sober? A. Yes ; 
they are all sober men. There may be one or two of them that go off on a time once 
in a while, but taken all through they are all good, sober men. 

Q. You have only one boy at work in your yard? <A. Only one. 

Q. You have no apprentices ? A. We have taken none since we have been using 


machinery, seventeen or eighteen years ago. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q. What is the standard size for bricks in New Brunswick ? A. There is no 
légal size. Our bricks are 18 by 2, and #2 by 3%. Highteen of them make a 
cubic foot. They are the largest made in this Province, but Ido not know about 
outside of it—in other Provinces. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do your men get work at any other employment during the winter? A. 
We send our men into the woods to cut cordwood for us in the winter. 

Q. Does this work keep them sufficiently employed during the winter? A. It 
simply helps them through. 

Q. What wages do they earnatit? A. Some of them can cutacord anda 
halfa day. 

Q. How much would they get for cutting a cord? A. From 70 to 80 cents. 
Good spruce would be worth 80 cents; sometimes they get $1 for cutting it. All 
they earn at it is about enough to keep themselves living until spring, when our work 
opens up. 

By Mr. CLuarKkE :— 

Q. Have any of your men houses of their own? A. There are two of them who 
have houses of their own. 

Q. Have they acquired them from their own earnings ? A. Yes; one of them has 
been the acquirement of twenty years’ work. 

Q. What kind of tiles do you make? A. In speaking of tiles I meant the large 
draining tiles. That is the kind we make. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. Are there any glazed sewer pipes made in New Brunswick? A. None. 
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Tuomas A. Rankine (T. Rankine & Sons, Biscuits,) St. John, N.B., called and 
sworn. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q. How long have you been engaged in your present business ? A. Our establish- 
ment has been in existence since 1826. We date from that time our present location, 
but my father started business in St. John the year before. 

Q. How many men do you employ ? A. Our present help is about thirty. 

Q. Is that your average for a year, or do you sometimes employ more? A. We 
sometimes employ more. 

Q. Do you ever employ any less? A. Not very often. 

Q. Then what would you call your average? A. We will call thirty an average, 
for any number beyond that is transient. 

Q. What number of skilled men have youamong these thrity? A. We have not 
more than perhaps three or four men among this number who have served a regular 
apprenticeship. 

Q. How many boys do you employ? A. The number I gave you included the 
total of our employés up to last June; about ten of that number are boys. 

Q. How many girls or young ladies, according to their ages, do you employ ? 
A. There would be, I suppose, seven or eight. 

Q. What wages do you skilled men receive? A. The highest wage of our men 
is $2 a day. 

Q. Is that an average for your skilled men? A. That is not an average, for 
there are only two men in our establishment who earn those wages. 

Q. What is the next highest wages you pay? A. The next wage below that 
is $1.60 a day. 

Q. Are they men that receive those rates of wages? A. A man gets $1.60. 

Q. What do you pay the hands that you call boys? A. They begin at 25 cents 
a day. 
Q. Do you ever take on apprentices in your business? A. We have taken them on, 

Q. What is the grade of wages that a person after serving his apprenticeship 
could earn in a day—or, what would he earn whileserving his time? A. We have 
one of those boys who is earning $1.10 a day; we have another earning $1 and 
another earning 75 cents aday. Of the two employés at $2, one is one of our own 
boys; what I mean is, that he served his time with us. 

Q. Do these boys, as a rule, remain with you after they serve their time? A. 
Some of them do, but very few. 
~  Q. What wages do you pay the young ladies in your establishment? A. From 
40 to 50 cents a day. 


Q. Have you any saleswomen? A. We have one behind the counter. 

Q. What would be the average wages for those employed in your bakery? A. 
We pay them as I said before. 

Q. How many hours are your hands supposed to work? A. Ten hours a day, . 
and in winter sometimes less. 


Q. Do you ever do any night work? A. No; we sometimes have an oven full 
of biscuits after regular knocking-off time, but the man who tends to the oven gets 
extra pay for tending to that work. When he has an oven of biscuit to tend to after 
hours he is.generally paid for half an hour’s work. 

Q. Where do you find a market for all the biscuits you make? A. New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. We sell to Newfoundland, but very 
little though. 


Q. Is your trade increasing? A. Trade in our business is very variable. I will 


give you a demonstration of that, by giving you a list of our consumption of flour 
for the past eleven years :— 
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Last year we used of the following articles: Sugar, 43 tons; butter and lard, 51 
tons; currants and raisins, 9 tons; new boxes, 12,760. That is the number of new 
boxes we used, but we also used all the old boxes we could get. 

Q. Do you manufacture all kinds of cakes and crackers? A.—Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you any knowledge, from captains of vessels and others, as to the 
estimation in which they hold Canadian ship-bread as compared with what they get 
in other countries ? A. IJ cannot answer that question very well, but I know that 
in former years, when we had a line of vessels called the Black Ball Line, running 
between here and Liverpool, we used to supply them with bread enough to bring 
them back here. 

Q. Where do you purchase most of your flour? A. We use Canadian altogether. 

Q. Do you find the north-western flour better than that which you formerly used ? 
BA. No. 

Q. Do you find Manitoba flour to be the best? A. Wedo not use Manitoba flour 
in our business; its use is confined altogether to loaf bread-makers. 

Q. You do not require so strong a flour, then? A. No. 

Q. Where do you find the chief market for your goods? A. New Brunswick. 

Q. Is it possible to ship goods of the classes you make to foreign countries ? 
A. That would depend upon whether England has access to the markets. 

Q. Can you profitably export any kind of bread to the West Indies or South 
America? A. We could not compete with the English market; we could not compete 
against free sugar, free lard, and free butter. 

Q. Have you exclusive control of your own markets—I mean New Brunswick ? 
A. No, sir; we have not. 

Q. Where does your competition come from chiefly? A. Ontario and Quebec. 

Q. Can they send bread down here and sell at prices that you are compelled to 
ask? A. We are compelled to sell at their prices; they send bread down here and 
slaughter it at lower prices than they get in their own market. They sell ata great. 
deal lower prices than they get for the same article at home. 


By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q. Do you do any night work in your factory? A. None at all. 

Q. What is the standard wages paid to bakers in St. John? A. I have no 
knowledge of what wages are paid to bakers in other establishments outside of our own. 
Q. And you say that you pay 40 to 50 cents a day to your girls? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any girls in your employ to whom you pay less wages? A. No. 
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Epwiw C. Fostrr, Tack Manufacturer, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. In what business are you engaged ? A. Iam a tack and nail manufacturer. 

Q. How many men do you employ ? A. Forty people altogether. 

Q. How are these divided up, as to boys and girls ? A. One-third are young men 
and one-third are boys sixteen to eighteen years of age. 

Q. Have you any boys under eight years of age in your employ? A. There is 
one boy who, I should judge, is about fourteen or fifteen years old. 

Q. What work is he engaged at? A. At the grinding machine. 

Q. What are the earnings of machinists in your employ? A. We pay them | 
$12 a week. 

Q. What are the earnings of the next class of employés? A. They would be. 
what you call machine feeders, and they would earn from $6 to $9 a week. We pay 
them so much per hundred. 

Q. What work are the boys of sixteen or seventeen years engaged at? A. They 
attend the self-feeders and they are paid by the piece. 

Q. What wages do they earn? A. They earn from $3 to $5 and $6 a week. 


Q. As these boys get skilful in the business are they advanced in other branches ? 
A. All the men that we have with us have been boys in our employ and have grown 
up with the business. 

Q. What particular lines of goods do you make? A. We manufacture all kinds 
of tacks, shoe-nails, finishing- nails and all kinds of spikes and cut nails. 

Q. ‘Do you manufacture any bolts? <A. No. 

Q. You simply confine yourself to nails and tacks ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any female employés in your factory? <A. Yes. 

Q. What are they employed at? A. Packing the nails and tacks in papers and 
OXeS. 

Q. Do they make the boxes? A. They make the old style of tack-box but not_ 
the new patent boxes. 

Q. What is the age of these females employed by you ? A. I should judge that 
they would be from eighteen to twenty years oid. 

Q. What wages do they earn ? A. From $3 to $6 a week. 

Q.—Are your hours of labor the same all the year round? A. In winter they — 
generally make eight hours or so, They are not bound by any particular hours, but 
are paid by the piece. 

Q. What are the ordinary running hours of your factory ? A. Tenhoursa day. 

Q. Summer and winter? <A. In summer we make a good deal of over-time. We. 
work sometimes three nights in a week, when we are in a great hurry. 

Q. Is there any increase of payment made for work at night—that is, higher 
than when working in the day time? A. We pay them the same rate of wages, but : 
they seem to have more ambition to work at night, and earn more in propor “tion to. : 
time than in the day. 

Q. When you are working night work what time are the hands allowed for 
meals? A. Those working piece- -work take whatever time they choose. 

Q. But you do notstop the machines? A. We do for about twenty minutes when 
the day workmen go out to their meals. The piece-workers are then back and start 
to work again. 

Q. Do you find that your industry is on the increase? A. Yes. | 

Q. Have you plenty of demand for the goods you make? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you send any goods out of the Province of New Brunswick ?. A. Yes. _ 

Q. Do you send any of your goods west ? A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you compete successfully with the foreign manufacturers? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you compete with the nail manufacturers in the west? A.—We do in 
eur own Province ; our output is consumed in the Maritime Provinces, and so we do 
not have to push to any very large extent for a market. 
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Q. Do you manufacture the clubs-nail ? A. No. 

Q. Do you manufacture tin clubs? <A. No. 

Q. Do you manufacture copper clubs? A. We do. 

Q. Do you manufacture all sizes of copper clubs ? A. Yes. 


JAMES Kennepy, President Phoenix Coal Company, St. John, N.B., called and 
sworn. 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Where are your mines situated? A. Nova Scotia. 

Q. How many hands are employed in your mines? A. We employ 150 hands 
at present. 

Q. How many boys are in youremploy? A. There are about eight or ten, I 
should think. Of cutters we have seventy or eighty. 

Q. These are ail men, I suppose? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do the cutters work, asa rule? A. They work piece- 
work, and they generally work about ten hours. 

Q. What would the average wages of the cutters be? A. Some of them are 
better men than others, and some work steadier. I think that $1.50 would be about 
the average, although some of them make over $2 a day—that is, taking the wages 
by the month. 

Q. Do not some earn a good deal less than $1.50? A. Yes; that is taking them 
by the month. 

Q. Do you employ many unskilled laborers? A. We have about forty or fifty, 
I suppose—that is, surface men. 

Q. What wages do they earn? A. They ought to earn from $1 to $1.50. 

Q. Are they constantly employed? A. They will be after this. Our mine has 
only opened in connection with the Intercolonial Railway since the first of the year. 
Before that there were four months in the year we were shut down, on account of 
navigation being closed. On this account we could not reach here from the 
mines from December to April, but now we have opened a branch line of railway 
from the mines to Maccan, Nova Scotia, so that there will be no more necessity of 
the men losing any time, and they will have steady work all the year round. 

Q. What is the thickness of your seam? <A. It is about 6 feet; half way up the 
seam there is a layer of clay between. The seam is 34 and 2% feet thick, with 
a layer of clay between. The layer of clay is 1 foot. 

Q. Do your men have plenty of room to work? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. What is the length of the branch from Maccan into the Joggins? <A. About 
thirteen miles. } 

Q. Is there much of a grade there? <A. There is only one place where there is 
a grade, after passing over River Hébert, but it is mostly all down hill from the 
mines to Maccan; there is more of a grade going to the mine. 

Q. Are there plenty of houses there for your miners? A. There are. 

Q. Does the company own the houses? A. We own most of the houses—the 
company does. 

Q. Do you make a profit on these houses, or do you let them at cost? A. 
We make a small rental charge for them. 

Q. What would be an average rent for these houses? A. $2 to $2.50 a month. 
_ Q. Have you any idea of what it cost to build these houses? A. They cost 
about $300 for a single house; some of the double houses may have cost $400 or $660. 

Q. How many rooms are there in each tenement of a single house, or half of a 
double house? A. In a single house there would be a kitchen, and a bedroom or 
two; in fact, | was never in them. 
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Q. Can you give us the sizes of the houses over all? A. No; for I never took 
the dimensions of them. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 
Q.—They are something like on a straight line? A. I have neverseen the inside 
of them. 


Q. Have you ever heard any complaints about them? A. I never heard the 
people complain about them; the sleeping apartments are up-stairs. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are provisions found near your mine or do you send for them from a 
distance? A. We get them mostly from St. John. 

Q. Then they are dearer than they are in St. John? A. No; in the summer 
they go up by schooner, and there is not much difference in the price ; there is only 
a little freight added on. 

Q. Is there any farming community around you? A. Yes; there is a fine farming 
country all around; the railway branch goes through a fine country. 

Q. Could not the farmers of the district supply you with the provisions you 
want in the mine? A. Yes; but the flour is drawn from St. John and the merchants 


of St. John get the benefit of their own investment. The company has no store of — 


their own at the mines. The men opened a store there last fall, which they run 
themselves and to a certain extent they buy their provisions wholesale. 

Q. Do you know whether they are satisfied with their venture? A. I donot; I 
have not heard; it hasnot been going long enough to tell much with certainty ; I 
know they buy their flour by the car-load, 

Q. Do they sell their provisions only to stockholders or to allcomers? A. I think 
they sell to all comers. 

Q.—Do you know whether their prices are lower than the same goods can be 
bought in the local stores? A. I could not say, for I have never bought anything 
from them myself and have never inquired particularly into the matter. 

Q. You do not think they have carried it on long enough to know whether it is 
a financial success? A. The object of the storeis to benefit the men. There is a 
great deal in the management of these things as to whether it will pay and I cannot 
see why, ifit is well managed, it should not pay; butit has not been long enough going 
to form an idea as to whether it will pay or not. 

Q. What would be the ages of the youngest boys employed in the mines? A. I 
suppose about fifteen years of age. 

Q.—What wages do they receive? A. Some get 65 cents, some 75 and some 90 
cents a day. 

Q. Are there schools situated convenient to the mine? A. There is a school 
and two churches. It is a good school ; a new church was built there last year. 


Q. Are not the miners anxious to get their boys employed in the mines about as | 


quickly as they candoso? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are they anxious to get them employed too early to get a good common 
English education? A. Ido not think so, because work of that kind takes quite a 
lump of a boy to do it. We have no use for children of tender years; we have no 
use for children of ten or twelve years of age. A boy has to be about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age before he is of any use to us. 

Q. Do the children get as good an education as the average of children 
throughout this country ? A. I do not know of anything to the contrary. 

Q. Then you have a good, prosperous and fairly intelligent community? <A. Yes. 

Q. And since the opening of the railway it promises to be a very prosperous 
community ? <A. Yes. 

Q. And your output is increasing ? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you sell the most of your.coal ? Since the opening of the railway 
we have sold to the Intercolonial Railway; that is the round coal, but the nut coal 
we send down to St. John—some goes as far as Quebec. The slack coal we have sold 
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a good lot of to Mr. Parks for his cotton mills, and to others in St. John we have sold 
largely. 
By Mr. WAusH :— 
Q. Are not these men who buy coal from you in St. John all interested in the 
mine? A. Mr. Parks has no interest in it. 


JoHN THompson (Messrs Thompson & Co., St. John, N.B.. Ship-owners and 
Agents,) called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Is the shipping business in St. John increasing or decreasing? <A. It is 
decreasing. 

Q. What particular kind of vessels are becoming scarce? A. The large, square- 
rigged vessels—vessels from 500 tons and upwards. Of course, we are still building 
some, such as schooners from 50 to 300 tons (register). Ido not think we are build- 
ing so much as a few years ago. 

Q. Is the aggregate amount of fr eight less than it was five years ago. A. We 
are sending more to “the United States than five years ago, but our export to Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe has decreased from 220,000,000 and 240,000,060 
down to 150,000,000 and 160,000,000 ; probably our trade is not more than two 
thirds of what it was five years ago. 

Q. That would be annual trade? A. Yes. 

Q. Have steamers, to a large extent, taken the place of these square-rigged ships ? 
A. That is pretty hard to say. ~ Last year there were seventeen or eig hteen steamers 
came here; the year before only ten, and the year before that forty or fifty. The 
reason for that was that the prices of freight have decreased, and so these steamers 
will not come here if they can get freight any where else. Another reason for the 
decrease was that the laborers’ association increased the rate of wages so high that 
these steamers would not come here. 

Q. Apart from the question of labor, to what cause do you attribute the falling of 
‘in shipping in the port of St. John? A. T think the reason is lar gely due to the fact 
of the Baltic producing such large quantities of deals. The second reason is the 
opening up of small places all through Nova Scotia, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Quebec from which deals go forward to the old country. From such places as Pug- 
wash, Baie Verte and other small places in Nova Scotia, large quantities of deals went 
last year to the old country. 
. Q. Then you think that the trade has not decreased, but that it is spread all over 
the country? <A. I think that as many deals go forward from the whole Province as 
ever, but not from St. John. 
3 Q. What is the difference between Quebec and St. John? A. Quebec ships 
‘more timber than we do; we send nothing but birch and pine to the old country, 
while they send all kinds of wood. I think that freights from Quebec on deals rule 
Trom 5s. down to 2s. 6d. higher than ours. 
By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. That is a standard? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would that difference in freight make the vessels prefer to come to St. John 
ornot? <A. I think vessels would prefer to come here rather than to Quebec, as our 
expenses are a little less than theirs. 

; Q. What is a standard of Quebec prices? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
a standard on 250 tons. 

Q. What were vessels loaded for in Quebec last season? A. I could hardly tell 
you; I think the charge in Quebec last year was somewhere about $1. I know that 
afew years ago we paid $1.75 for stowing. 

Q. On steamers? <A. No; sailing vessels. We paid $3.50 to $5 for laborers on 
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steamers three years ago in St. John; that was for a day of nine hours. Last year 
the laborers reduced the price on steamers to $3. 
}~- Q. Do they charge more on steamers than sailing vessels? A. Yes. 

Q. Why do they charge more to load deals on steamboats than on sailing ves- 
sels ? A. I think a great deal of it is due to prejudice. The laborers say that a 
steamer comes here and is loaded with 800,000 deals in eight or ten days, while asail- 
ing vessel would be three week in loading. They also claim that the steamer loads 
with winches, and the men who are engaged loading her are in danger of losing their | 
lives. Two men were killed on a steamer last year by being knocked down. | 

ne Q. Would it take longer to handle deals on a steamer than on a sailing vessel? | 
A. The steamers take a large number of deals, but on the steamers two men will do | 
more work than on a sailing vessel. It takes double the number of men to load a 
vessel than a steamer. 
| Q. What is the difference between the price of a standard on sailing vessels and. 
steamers? <A. Last year the price for loading was 85 cents a standard for sailing 
. vessels and $1.25 for steamers. 

Q. Have you ever tried to stow vessels by contract 2 A. Yes; often. 

Q. Do you prefer it to loading by the day ? A. It comes to about the same. 

Q. What is the difference ? aN Oh, it is about the same thing; it depends 
upon the size of the vessel you are loading. <A vessel that is loading on the outside 
birth may cost 5 cents more. We have loaded vessels and kept the time of the 
men, and it cost us from 2% to 5 cents a standard with the stevedore. 

Q. Have you.ever heard the men complain that the stevedores got more than 
they ought to out of the business of loading ? A. They do on steamers, but not on 
sailing vessels. 

Q. Is it the rule in St. John to load vessels by contract ? A. Some merchants. 
load entirely by contract; others have confidence in the stevedore, and let him go 
on and do the work as best he can, giving him $40 or $50 for loading, He pays the 
men and they keep the time. Some do their loading by contract but no matter how 
you do it it comes to pretty near the same thing in the end. I think it is better to 
pay a good Al stevedore, and let him do the best he can. 

, Q. How much do the laborers get for loading deal ? $2.50 a day on sail and 
$3 on steam; from the Ist of April to the Ist of Meee that is the prevailing 
prices, but dur ing the winter months it is $2 all round. 

Q. Why are less wages paid for that work in winter? A. Because a good 
many of the mills are shut down, and the hands do ship-work during that season; 
also, because the fishing is poor, ‘and many fishermen are willing to load ships. 

s ‘Q. Are these men as capable of loading avessel as a regular ship-laborer? A. I | 
think not. 

Q. Do you think they would be worth the same amount as a skilled laborer ? 
A. I do not think so. | 

Q. Do you not think that the work is more trying in winter than in summer ? 
A. Itis. I know they work less hours in winter, for they commence at eight in the | 
morning and finish at four, and in summer they commence at six in the morning, | 
and finish at five, | 

p Q. They are paid for three-quarter time in winter, then? A. They are paid at 

| the rate of $2 a day. [am speaking of last year, because that was the first time the 
merchants and the laborers had an agreement between them. Before that time the 
laborers’ society had been charging "$3.50 a day in winter, and sometimes $5 in 
summer on steamers. At that time a majority of the well-feeling and intelligent | 
laborers of the community met with the merchants and ship-owners, and agreed that 
the men should get $3.50 in summer and $2 in winter. That agreement is still in 
force, and the laborers are better satisfied than they were before. 

Q. Do you think $3 a day too much for loading steamers, considering the | 
risk that is run? A. The laborers reduced the rate on steamers $2 a day, reducing 
it from $5 to $3, and only reduced the rate on sailing vessels 50.cents. I understand 
that the feeling among the laborers was that they ought to charge on steamers. 
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40 cents an hour ; that would be $3.60 a day ; but they decided to leave it the same as 
last year. There was a strong feeling among some of the laborers to raise it to 
40 cents an hour, but they finally agreed to let it rest at last year’s prices. 

Q. Then, during the summer season there is not much difference between the 
rates of wages here and Quebec? A. Not much. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Is there an agreement to this effect between the laborers and the ship- 
owners? A. There has been since last season, but that was the first season they 
had an agreement. 


By Mr. Heakes :-— 


Q. How many merchants in St. John are owners or part owners of steamers ? 
A. There are no steamers owned in St. John—that is, ocean steamers. 

Q. I see that it costs less to load ships than steamers. Did that idea come from 
the merchants or from the men? A. From the men. 

Q. How many merchants in St. John own ships? A. I think almost every 
family owns more or less in sailing ships. The feeling among the laborer’s society, 
and | think it went throughout the entire community, was that the rate for loading 
ships should be lower than for steamers, and that any advantage that could be given 
should be thrown in favor of the ships. 

Q. Did the laborers acquiesce in this high rate for steamers? A. Yes. 

Q. For what reason? A. Partly because it took less time to load the steamer 
and partly because it was more dangerous. 

Q. Is it harder to load a steamer than a sailing vessel? A. They do not drive 
them so hard on a sailing vessel as on a steamer; that is, the laborers. 

Q. The loading of deals is $1.25 a standard on the steamer and 85 cents on the 
sailing vessel. Who gets that charge? A. The stevedore has that; he gets more in 
proportion than any other men. 

Q. Do you employ steamers to do your tugging? A. We have our own tug, and 
we tell the captain of it to go on and do the work, “and we pay him for his services, 
With others, we makea contract for doing the work. We paid 85 cents on a contract 
last year. Last year vessels were loaded as low as 65 and steamers as low as 85 cents. 

Q. The total amount that is put down to the credit of the ship for labor the 
stevedore makes out of it? A. Yes; unless he gets it out of the captain. When a 
steamer comes in port the broker has nothing to do with it. The stevedore goes to 
the steamer and makes his own bargain with the captain. A steamer pays $2.25 
sometimes ; | know that was the case some two years ago, and the captain may get 
a shave off of that, as the case turns out to be. At the present time the rate is 
$1.25 or $1.50. 

} Q. In working for an outside stevedore are the men always sure of getting their 
_!money ? <A. The stevedores are members of the laborers’ association. The positions 
here are peculiar. The merchants have promised to give the men the wages they 
_ ask for. There was no complaint made last year of any injustice being done, but 
before that time although, the rate nominally was $3 on sailing vessels and $5 on 
_ steamers, still the laborer often had to work for less money, sometimes 15 cents 
_ to $1 lower than the standard price, and that is why the most intelligent of the 
laborers approved of an arrangement being made between them and the merchants. 
_. Formerly the laborer did not always get his $5-a day, for he had sometimes to pay a 
rebate to the stevedore. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Can you give us any more information? A. The feeling of the port of St. 
John is that we are losing our business. Agents who used to charge $6 are now 
charging $3 to load. They had a meeting amongst themselves, and their combina- 
tion was broken up; agents or owners will now undertake the tow for half the rate 
they would last year. The wharf owners had a combination, too, and put the rates 
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up high; but some of the wharf owners thought that the rates charged were too 
much, and consequently they reduced the rates of wharfage one-half. The consequence 
of all this is, that the expenses ‘of a vessel in St. John which a couple of years ago, 
were $2.25 a standard, are now reduced to $1.50. 


oy By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do many steamers come to St. John inthesummer? A. We had seventeen 
last year, outside of the Furness and Donaldson lines. The Furness Line is a regular 
line of steamers to the place, and 1s subsidized. 

Q. Do you have many Red Star Line of steamers herein summer ? <A. They do 
not come here in the summer. The Furness Line comes hereall the year round. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. Did it have a tendency to create good feeling for the merchants and ship 
laborers to meet and arrange matters ? A. Yes; they looked upon one another as 
trying to do their best to benefit the community. 

Q. Do the merchants pledge themselves to employ no men outside the Ship- 
laborers’ Union? A. They do. 

Q. And do the stevedores generally pursue that course 2 A. They have got to, 
because the merchants agreed to employ no stevedore who will not engage the 

_ union men; therefore, they must carry out the agreement with the merchants or 
\_they will never be employed again. These rates for steamers only apply to trans- 
Atlantic ones and large sailing vessels. Any one can go on and load a schooner. 

Q. Can you tell what are the average earnings of a ship-laborer in the port of 
St. John? A. Some of them claim that they g vet about $300 a year; some skilled 
men can earn $400, and some go down as lowas $225, but $300 would be a fair aver age 
all round. 

Q. Have youever known items in the ship’s disbursements that ought not to 
be there? A. That might be in the stevedore’s bill for extra work, such as trimming 
and ballasting. | 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Do you know how much it costs for discharging a general cargo? A. Do 
you mean by steam or sail? 
Q. By steam? <A. I couid not answer that question thoroughly; but for sailing ~ 
vessels the cost of discharging coal is 15, 17 and 20 cents a ton in the winter and 
23 and 24 cents in summer. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Can you tell us the percentage and brokerage? A. It is not more than 1} 
per cent., and sometimes it is as high as 5 per cent. The 5 per cent. is divided into 
thirds—one-third to the vessel, one-third to the broker and one-third to, the stevedore. 

Q. Is there much competition here now among the brokers? A. There is a good 
feeling now between them. ; 


By Mr. Hrakes :— | 

Q. What are port charges here? A. They are about $1.50 a ton on sailing : 
vessels. If you take the inward and outward pilotage, discharging, towing and — 
wharfage, you will find it comes to about $1.50. That does not include shipping a crew. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is the charge for discharging bituminous coal the same as for anthracite oa 
A. I think so. 

Q. Would the cost be any less, if it were not for the tide, than itisnow? <A. I” 
think so; they could then work the vessel more advantageously, for she would then — 
be high, where they could load her more easily. 7 


By Mr. CLarkeE :— : 
Q. Is there any limit as to the amount they carry on a vessel in St. John? A. 
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There is a deck-load law, which commences on the Ist of October and ends the 11th 
March. You can then carry 4 feet of deals on deck, and after that you can put on 
whatever you like. 


By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— 


Q. Do many in St. John go abroad to seek custom—many ship eet ? A. Very 
seldom ; some time ago, when the steam tramps came over here, some of our folks 
_ went across to Hngland to get the vessel, but they never go to the States. There ave 
very few vessels building here now, and each man has his own friend, to whom he 
generally sends his ships “and allows him to look after it, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is the reason that no wooden ships are built here now? A. Because of 
iron sailing and steamships, which are being produced much more, chiefly. They do 
_ three and a-half times as much work. 
| Q. What is the difference between the wooden and iron ships when ready for 
sea? A. The wooden ship could be built at a cost of £8 ready for sea and the iron 
ship wouid cost £9 to £10. I suppose that in Liverpool and in Glasgow an iron ship 
would cost £10, while on the east coast of England you could get one built for 
£8. 10s. or £9. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q.—That isper ton? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WAutsx -— 


Q.—Do the iron ships carry as much as a wooden vessel of the same capacity ? 
A. The wooden vessel would carry more. 


; By Mr. ArmMstTRoNnG :— 


Q. Does the increase in the building of iron have a tendency to do away with 
_ caulkers and riggers in the port? A. All shipping agents look upon the shipping in 
_ St. John as being used up. I do not believe that there will be a large square-rigged 
_ vessel built again in St. John; a man would be very foolish to do so. The employment 
_ for ship-carpenters and caulkers is dying out. The only employment they can get 
- now is in repairing ships, much of which work is done in St. John just now, a great 
many ships coming here for repairs since the port charges were lowered. 
By Mr. CuarKE :— 


Q. Can the iron ship compete with the wooden ship in the carrying trade in 
all parts of the world? A. We would not be afraid of the iron ships if it were not 
_ for the steamers, as the insurance companies give us the preference. 


By Mr. Freep :-— 


. Q. What is the carrying capacity of an iron vessel as compared with a wooden 
ship of the same measurement? A. Our wooden vessels carry more. Take the 
exports from San Francisco as showing the quantity shipped by the iron and wood 
ee vessels, and you will find that the wooden ship carries by far the most. ‘They 
are the more buoyant, and they carry seven and a-half times more than the American 
bi Be hinping vessel—that is, our wooden ships carry more than the American ones. Their 
i oe are built of oak and ours are built of spruce, and ours are therefore more light ; 
- but the iron steamers being built every year, and with all the latest i improvements, 
such as exhaust engines, where you use your coal- over and over again, are our 
_ greatest competitors ; so ‘that it is useless to expect to run them out. In fact, the day 
} . wooden ships is about played out; it is only a question of two or three years. 
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GILFORD FLEWELLING (G. & G. Flewelling, Box and Match-makers), St. John. 
N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What classes of matches do you make? A. Card matches altogether. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? A. In the winter seventy-five to eighty, 
and in summer ninety to one hundred. 

Q. How many of these would be men? A. Three-quarters of them. 

Q. Do you employ any girls or women? A. Generally ten girls. 

Q. Do you employ many boys? A. The rest would be boys—about ten or 
twelve; but we never have many boys. 

Q. What would be their ages? A. They are from fifteen to eighteen years old. 
We very seldom have young boys. 

Q. How much would the boys be able to earn when they begin work? A. We 
usually give them from $2 to $3 a week. 

Q. What wages would the girls receive when they begin ? <A. It is all piece- 
work with them. 


Q. What would they average when they begin? A. It would not be over 


15 cents a day. 

Q. When she has been to work five or six years what odd she earn? 
A. From 60 cents to $1 a day, according to the nimbleness of her fingers. 

Q. What are the lowest wages you give to unskilled men? A. To the man that 
carries the lumber we give $1 a day. 

Q. And what do your skilled men earn? <A. They earn from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
day; some get $2. 

Q. Do you employ boys in nailing up boxes? A. No; men altogether. We find 
it cheaper to employ skilled men for nailing boxes, as we get more and better work 
from them. 


Q. Where do you sell your matches, mostly ? A. In this Province and Prince — 


Edward Island, and some small quantity in Bermuda and Cuba. 

Q. Who are your principal competitors in the West Indies? A. Ido not know 
anything about who they are; I only know that when we receive the orders that 
we ship the goods. 

Q. You have made no special efforts to increase your trade? A. No special 
effort. 

Q. Do you meet with much competition from Ontario? A. No; only from 
Quebec. 


coming into this market and Halifax. 
Q. Do your hands remain with you pretty constantly? A. Yes; quite 
constantly. 


Q. Do you know if any of them purchase houses for themselves? A. Several | 


of them have bought land and built for themselves. 


Q. Do you think they have paid for these houses out of their wages? A. They | 


had no other way of paying for them. Some of them are paid up and some are not. 

Q. Is your trade increasing or decreasing? A. There has been a great deal of 
increase during the last three years. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences for men and women? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a system of fines in your factory? A. No. 

Q. Have you good protection against fire, or have you fire-escapes for your 
operatives in case of fire? A. Our match factory is a one-story building, and it has 
a door on both sides. Our box factory is joining, and it is a two-story building. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Is there good ventilation to your factory, or are your operatives subjected to— 


the fumes of sulphur ? A. Wehave good ventilation; we have a blast from a fanner 
that keeps a good circulation in the room and drives all the fumes away. 


Q. Do any matches come down here from Hull? A. They are all the time | 


} 
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By Mr. HeakeEs :— 
Q. Is your match-room separate from the other part of your factory? A. Itis, 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What kind of boxes do you make? A. Every kind of packing boxes 
required, from the smallest to the largest. 
Q. Do you make onion boxes? A. Yes. 
Q. Where do you find a market for them? <A. In Bermuda. 
Q. Do you sell them there altogether? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you ship uo largely there? A. Fifty thousand to two hundred 
thousand a year. 
Q. What kind of wood is the onion box made of? <A. Spruce and fir. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do you pay box-makers by the day or piece? A. Chiefly by the day. 
Q. How much do box-makers receive by the day? A. We have very few who 


_ make less than$1a day ; some $1.25 to $1.50. AsI have said, we employ skilled labor 
in mostly every department, as we find it is cheaper in the end ; they give us more 
_ labor and better work for our money. 


Q. Is your nailing done by hand? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Where did you get the machinery you use? <A. The planer is imported. 
Q. Where did you g get your match machinery? A. Manufactured it ourselves. 
Q. Do you hold patents on your machinery? A. Yes; we have two or three 


patents in match machinery. 


“yi Q. Are they used*‘any where else? A. We have sold them in Boston, Mass., and 


- Maine. 


Q. Are your employés, as a general rule, healthy—do they feel any deleterious 


influence from the sulphur? A. [ don’t think so; we have had no cases of complaint ; 
_ I think our hands are generally healthy. | 


By Mr, Carson :— ; 
Q. How long have your dippers been with you? <A. We have one, and he has 


_ been with us fourteen years. 


Q. What wages do you pay him? A. Two dollars and fifty cents a day; I 
mean, he gets about that—he works piece-work. 


By Mr. Heaxszs :— 
Q. What do you pay the man who mixes the oe ere ? A. The dipper does 


- that; the helping is done by another party. 


Te oo ee 
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Frank Lans, Cabinet-maker, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. 


Q. Tell us the wages of cabinet-makers in St. John? A. From six dollars to 
$10 a week. 

Q. What would be a fair average between $6 and $10 a week? A. About $8. 

Q. Do cabinet-makers find constant employment at that rate of wages all the 
year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any demand for cabinet-makers here beyond the supply? A. No; 
not that [ know. 

Q. You think there are quite enough men here to fill any vacancies? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do they work ? A. Ten hours a day, except Saturday, when it 


is nine. 


Q. Do you work piece-work or day work? A. Day work in the shop I am in. 
Q. Do you know if it is the practice to let chair-work out at piece-work? A. It 
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was in the factory where I worked three or four years ago—that was common 
chair-work ; parlor chair-work is by day’s work, and sometimes it is done by piece- 
work. The factory I am in has stopped piece-work. 

Q. Do they take apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual time boys serve? A. There is no real stated time, but 
four years, I think, is ailowed. . 

Q. Do the boys, as a rule, stay their time out? A. We have not had any lately ; 
forme:ly some did, and some did not stay their time out. 

‘Q. What wages do apprentices get? A. It starts, I think, at $2 or $1.50—I 
started at $1.50. : 

Q. Does it increase every year? A. Yes. 

Q. Half a dollar a week each year? A. That was the first agreement, and then 
it was changed. I think it was 50 cents a week till the last year, when the rise was $1. 

Q. Do these young men, when they finish their time, generally stay in St. 
John? A. No; chiefly they go away; some return and some. stay away. 

Q. Do you know if many of those who go away return and settle? A. No; I 
think the majority stay away. 

Q. Do you know where they principally go to? A. To the United Bete I 
neve: heard of any going to the upper provinces, except one. 

Q. Do you use machinery i in your factory? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you special men for the machines? <A. Yes; two or three men run 
the machinery, but then, sometimes, when there would not be enough work for 
bench-hands, perhaps one of them would help on the machinery. 

Q. Do you know what the earnings of those men are? A. I should say a little 
more than the bench-hands. , 

Q. Are boys put to work on the machines? A. On some machines. 

Q. What ages are the youngest boys put to work on the machines that you 
have known of? A. I should say about fifteen—that is, on machines we call 
dangerous. 

Q. Are boys ever put to run shapers—that is, moulders? A. That work is left 
for the men. 

@. You consider that machine a very dangerous one? A. It is considered 
dangerous, because it is one of the machines that men get cut on. 

Gee Have you a sand-paper machine in your shop Ras No; not now, but when 
they had a larger establishment they had one. 

Q. Do you know if there is any appliance for carrying the dust of the sand- — 
paper machine away? A. I heard there was one here in one of the mills. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. Are dangerous machines protected in any way? A. I heard there was 
protection for the moulder, but I have never seen it. 

Q. Are the men paid weekly or monthly? A. Weekly. 

Q. Incash? A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Are any of the wages held back? A. Yes; there is. 

Q. How much? A. One amount one week and perhaps a different amount the 
next. When a person to whom money is owing leaves the factory he does not get 
it right off; he has to call several times for it before he gets it. I do not know 
whether it is a rule in every shop; I speak of my own. 

Q. Supposing a man is discharged, is he not paid up to the time that he is 
discharged? A. Well, he would be, if there was not any back money owing to him; 
but I do not know a case, and ther efore cannot speak, 

Q. If a man wishes to leave, is he supposed to give notice? A. There is no set 
time, that I know of, though the boss might expect a notice out of fairness; but — 
sometimes men are dischar ced at short notice. | 

Q. Can you tell us how many apprentices are turned out as jour neymen in the 
year, in the cabinet-makers’ business, in this oN ei average number? A. No; 
I cannot. 
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Q. Is there not a certain number of apprentices to a certain number of 
journeymen? <A. Not that I know of. 
Q. The cabinet-makers have not any organization? <A. No. 
By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. What wages do wood-turners receive here? A. I do not know that there is 


any stated wages ; wood-turning has been done by piece in some places. 


Q. Is it gener ‘ally done by piece-work? . A. In the factory I work in it is not, 


because there is not enough work of that kind to give it out. 


Q. You are no. able to say what a turner would earn? A. No. 
Q. What would furniture-finishers receive per week? A. It is all according to 


_ the ability of the finisher ; it would average $8 or $9 a week. 


~ 


Q. And upholsterers? A. I cannot speak from experience, only from hearsay, 
that he would get higher than $10 or $11; Iam not acquainted with those branches 
of the trade, either finishing or upholstering. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How many journeymen in your shop are working for $6 a week? <A. One, 

Q. Is he an average skilled hand? A. Yes. 

Q. Are many working at $7? A. None that I know of. 

Q. Many at $8? <A. [ cannot speak positively ; I should judge there would be 
about three at $8 or $9; I did not know their wages. 

Q. Is there any fixed sum which you would look to as being about a fair average 
sum which a good, fair cabinet-maker would expect to receive? A. Nine dollars, 


I think. 


JoHN McMorksry, Cabinet-maker and Finisher, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


~ Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness? A. Part of it. 
Q. Which portion did you hear? A. Where he was talking about the finishers’ 


wages. 


Q. Do you agree with what he said about the wages of finishers? A. Yes; he 


| is about right. 


Q. Is there anything you wish to add to his statement? A. No. 
Q. Is the shop comfortable? A, Yes. 
Q. Is it kept nice and warm inthe winter? A. Yes; pretty warm. Itisa 


pretty large shop, and it is hard to keep it warm; but in winter it is warm enough 


to finish in. 
Q. Are the wages the same in winter asin summer? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you ever work on holidays? A. No; unless something came in urgent. 
By Mr. WaAutsH :— ; 
Q. How many hands have you in the shop? A.—Three. 
Q. Three first-class hands? A. No; there is an apprentice and two finishers— 


_ that is, in winter; there are more there 1 in summer. 


| all kinds. 


Q. How many upholsterers have you? A. Two, I think. 
Q. What class of furniture do you mostly make ? A. Parlor suites; we furnish 


Q. What kinds of wood do you mostly make them from? A. All classes of 


- wood—there is pine, ash, birch, walnut and mahogany. 


(). Did you serve your time with the firm you are working now for? A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you been out of your time? A. Six years. 
Q. Have you been working there all the time since? A. Yes. 
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Joun Miuurr, Cabinet-maker, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. : 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you work in the same concern as the other witnesses? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you heard their statements all through? A. Yes. 

Do you agree with their evidence as 1 regards the rate of wages, and things of. 
that kind?” A, In regard to cabinet-makers I do. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. Nine dollars a week. 

Q. How long have you been working in the concern? A. Ten years in April. 

Q. Did you serve your time there? <A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to this machinery, is all the beiting, &., protected, so as to secure 
the men from accidents? A, All the belting is secured from accidents, generally. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents there ? A. Two or three. 

Q. What was the nature of them? A. One was asplinter which flew from a 
saw and stuck in a man’s.hand, and another man lost a joint from his little finger. 

Q. What machine was he at work on? <A. A buzz-planer. 

Q. Was it through carelessness in any way? A. There have been a good many 
accidents in the factory we work in, on buzz-planers; they are generally dangerous 
to work on. 

Q. But it is very easy to guard against accidents on buzz-planers? <A. It is 
principally the man’s own self that has to guard against them. 

Q. Was it from any neglect of his own, or did anything go wrong? A. I could not 
say whether it was any neglect of his own or not; the piece of wood he was working 
at the time was about 8 feet long and 18 inches wide, and there was a hard spot 
in the wood and it kicked back. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q. Is a buzz-planer necessarily a very dangerous machine? A. It is considered 
dangerous; of course, it is not necessarily dangerous if a man has plenty of time to 
work on it. 

Q. Have you had any accidents with your moulding machines? A. There has 
been none since we were where we are now. 

Q. Is it aniron bed? A. A wood bed. 

Q. Has it any guard to it? <A. No. 

Q. Is there a man employed specially to run that machine? A. One man does 
all the moulding for us. 

Q. Are there any guards on the buck-saws? A. No; with the saws we use we 
could not have guards very well; they would be dangerous. 


By Mr. Hrakes :-— 


Q. You said that the planing machine is not dangerous if a man had plenty of 
time—are they pushed for time on those machines? A. On the buzz-planer they 
are not, except they. are short pieces; ifitis very small stuff, and jointy, that makes it 
dangerous. We are never pushed for time ; we always take our time over the machines. 

Q. Ifa man meets with an accident: and is laid up for some time do his wages 
goon? <A. I never knew of any wages to go on since we have been where we are now. 

Q. Ifa man goes off ona holiday are his wages deducted for that day? A. Yes. 


Henry I'repericxson, Foreman in Cigar Factory, St. John, N.B., called and sworn 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Have you many hands employed in your factory ? A. We have employed 
thirty-eight to forty mostly all of the winter. 
Q. Are those all men? A. No; we have six journeymen in the shop. 
Q.—How many apprentices ? A. The rest are apprentices and girls working at 
the tfade. 
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Q. Would that be only six journeymen out of the forty hands altogether—are 
the rest all apprentices? <A. Yes. 

Q. How long do these apprentices serve before they learn.the trade? A. The 
boys serve three years. 

Q. And the girls? A. They do not have any special time; they leave when 
they choose. 
Do the girls become proficient as cigar-makers? <A. As arule, they do. 
. Do you know if they can make as good a cigar as a man? A. No; they 
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“Do they learn handwork ? A. Some do and some do not. 

What ages are those apprentices taken at ? A. Fourteen years. 

None under fourteen? A. No; we have none to our knowledge under fourteen. 
. Amongst those forty do you include the stemmers? <A. Yes. 

How many would there be? A. Perhaps four or five. 

Do they work by the piece or by the day? A. By the week. 

What are the average earnings of a journeyman cigar-maker for a week ? 
A. According to the man’s fastness. 

Q. What would be the aver age? <A. Hight or nine dollars a week. 

Q. Do any of them make as much as $12 or $14a week? A. Yes; a good many 
of them do; it.is all piece work, and so itis pretty hard to say what they make in the 
run of a year. 

Q. What wages do women make? A. We have two girls there who can make 
from $5 to $6 a week. 

Q. What do the others get that are doing day work? A. The wages vary from 
$2, $2.50 and $3.00. 

Q. Have you any idea of how many of them earn less than $3? A. The last 
that came on—then we advance them as they are able to make a cigar. 
| Q. What wages do boys get the first year ? A. We advance them according to 
their ability; some make only $1 for the first year a week, and there are others 
would get $2, $2.50 and $3. 
| Q. Do they work at day-work or piece-work ? A. Day-work. 

Q. Out of these forty, how many are hand-workers—that is, make cigars by hand ? 
iN Five. 

Q. The others work moulds? A. Yes; they work on different moulds; it is 
nearly the same as hand-work. 

Q. Can you tell us what wages the packersearn ? A. One of them, I think, gets 
$3 and the other $5 a week. 

Q. Are journeymen cigar-makers paid for imperfectly-made cigars? A. No. 

Q. When cigars are imperfectly made who is it that takes them or culls them 
out of the men’s work—for instance, if a man makes fifty, and five are imperfect, who 
is the judge? <A. The foreman would be the judge. 

Q. Ave such cigars worked over again, or what becomes of them? <A. They are 
taken down and worked over again if itis possible ; itis not often we havei imperfectly- 
made cigars. 
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By Mr. HEaKes :— 
Q. The men who earn from $12 to $14 a week, are they employed on high-class, 
‘cigars? <A. Not necessarily so. 
How much a thousand do they receive? A. Different prices—from $8 to 
$10 aa $12 a thousand. 

Q. Do you manufacture such a class of « cigars that you pay $10 a thousand for 
the making of them? A. We have just started to manufacture since Mr. Bell 
returned trom Havana. 

Q. Where do you find a market for these cigars? A. Throughout the different 
Provinces; there are some sold in Upper Canada. 

Q. Any in the Province of Quebec? A. Yes; I think so. : 

Q. Is it principally local consumption? A. Yes; principally so. 
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By Mr. ArmMsTRoNG :— 


Q. Can you tell us if the cigars made by child labor in Montreal come into 
competition with you here, to any extent? A. Yes; they do. 

Q. Do you know how much they can undersell you in the market ? <A. I could 
not give you the exact figures; any way, they make this Province a cut-rate market 
for cigars. 

Q. Do they send a cheaper grade down, or a higher grade, at the same rate as 
here? A. They send some good and some cheap. 

Q. However, they have done an injury to your trade down here? A. Yes; 
cheap goods of all kinds are an- injury to a trade. ’ 

Q. We were told in Montreal that in one of these factories, or in some of them, 
these children turned out from 1,000 to 1,500 cigars in a week, and that they would 
get $1.50 or $1.75 for them. How much would you pay for making the same quantity 
of cigars here? A. On some kinds $5 and $5.50; and on others $6, $7 and $8. 

By Mr. HraKes :— 
Q. The lowest would be $5? <A. Yes; the lowest would be $5—that is, for 


journeymen, you know. 

Q. Are they fined if they spoil any? A. No; no fines. 

By Mr. FREED :—’ 

Q. Do you know why women cannot make as good a cigarasaman? A. Il 
could not tell you that, [ am sure. : 

Q. Your observation is that they do not? A. They do not. | 

Q. Have you known women who where able to make as good a cigar as the 
average man? A. I have. 

'Q. Do they lack strength to do the work? A. No; for it is not hard work. 

Q. Are their hands strong enough? A. Certainly; they do not require any 
labor at all. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. Are there any grades of cigars that women can make as well as men? A. Yes: 

Q. Do they receive as much per thousand as a man for making these cigars ? 
A. We have not any made in this town; but in other organized towns they do— 
that is, they belong to the organization. 

Q. The cigar-makers in St. John are not organized? <A. No. 

Q. Were they ever organized here? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever work in any place outside of St.John? A. Yes; in different places. 

Q. Have you worked in the States? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference in wages between St. John and a city in any of the 
New England States of about the same population? A. Well, it is according to- 
whether it is a union town or not; in some towns they have a regular bill of prices, 
and they work by these prices; every town has not necessarily the same prices, as 
living is cheaper in some towns than in others. 

Q. Then, we are to take it for granted that the union towns demand more wages ?, 
A. Yes; they demand more wages. 


CHARLES ENNGLE, Soap-maker, called and sworn. 


; 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
Q. Have you many men engaged on your works? A. Seven men and two boys. 

I am now speaking of the establishment of William Logan. 
Q. Have you charge of that establishment? A. Yes. | 
Q. What are the wages of a good soap-boiler here? A. I think I am the only 
one here; I get $20 a week. | 
Q. What do you pay your help around the factory? A. From $6 to $7. 
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Q. It does not require any great amount of skill in those men who help? 
‘A. No; Ido not think sq 
4 Q. "Do you make any special kinds of soap? A. We make resin soap, castile, 
electric and all laundry soaps. 
: Q. Do you get all the ingredients that you use for these soaps in Canada? 
mA. We get Caustic from England and all the grease from the States. 
— QQ. Do you use any palm oil? A. No; we use cocoa-nut oil, which we get from 
New York. Tallow and grease we get here. 
| QQ. Do you use glycerine in the Son0) ik. ery seldom. 
e Q. What wages do you p 
. Just wrap up the pressed soap and put it in boxes. 
Q. The boys do not do any pressing? A. No; the men do that. 
Q. Do you make your own boxes? A. We have the wood brought ready sawed, 
and we nail it together. 
m QQ. Do you keep a man there for that purpose? A. Sometimes we get a man to 
nail up the boxes, and then the next day he is, perhaps, doing something else. 
Q. Do you make your own frames? A. No: we have the frames there. 
Q. You only know as to the making of the soap, and nothing of the business ? 
A. Only the making of the soap. 


generally do? 
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3 ‘By Mr. Heakes :— 
‘4 Q. How long does the work continue? <A. From twelve to six. 
Q. Is there night work? A. Yes; we have night work; a couple of hands do 

that—then they work from seven to ten; and the boss pays them half a day for it; he 
“generally treats his men well, and pays them for every holiday—for Thanksgiving 
a ay and all Of course, the wages are low all over Canada, and I am astonished 
“how a man with a family gets along. 

Q. The men are paid weekly > A, Yes; on Saturday night. 

| Q. Do the men prefer being paid on that day to any other? A. They like Saturday 
: better than any other day. Tf'a man ran short, even in the middle of the week, and 
_ asked the boss for a couple of dollars, he would give it to him, though. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


- Q. Do you think a man with a family of three or four can live comfortably on $6 
‘or $7 a week—that i is, herein St.John? A. I think not; I do not know how some of 
them manage it; I am astonished, any way. 
Give us an idea of just what it would cost to keep a family of four people in 
a ‘St. John for a week? A. I think it would cost from $8 to $10 or $12 a week. 
_ QQ. Do you think it could not be done comfortable under that? A. No; I could 
not do it comfortably under $15. 
\ Q. What do they generally pay for house r ont here? A. I think from $80 to $100. 
Q. Highty dollars would be a fair rent for a comfortable house of three or four 
“rooms? A. Yes; $80 would be a fair rent. 
. Q. Tell us the price of bread here? A. Ido not know, as my wife looks after 
that ; but I know it is dearer here than in New York—a little dearer. - 
| Q. Do you know what fue! costs here? A. Wood is cheaper, but the coal is 
“dearer here—the hard coal. 
Q. Which is-principaly burnt here—wood or coal? A. Coal. 
Q. How much is coal aton here? <A. I think $6 or $7 now. 
Q. That is hard coal? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


| Q. That is higher now on account of the strike A. This yearit is alittle higher 
on account of the strike. 
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PETER QuINN, Cigar-maker, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. How long have you been at the cigar business? A. Going on four years. 

Q. Are you now supposed to be a competent hand? <A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you get, or, not to make it personal, what do first-class men 
get? A. From $11 to $12 a week. 

Q. How many hands are in the establishment that you workin? A. Thirty- 
eight, thirty-nine or forty. 

Q. Are there any boysthere? A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you know what wages the boys get? <A. They get different wages, 
according to their ability and their time in the business. 

Q. What do they begin with? A. With stripping. 

Q. What wages do they get at first? A. For the first-year from $1 to $1.50. 

Q. According as they get on are their wages advanced? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rate of advance, or is it advanced according to what they turn 
out? A. Apprentices are generally raised every six months. 

Q. How much is the raise, do you know? A. I think it is 50 cents every six 
hs 

Q. ‘Are there many women working in that factory? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any cigar-makers amongst the women? A. Yes. 

Q. What do the women, as cigar- -makers, get a week? Do they work by the 
week or by the piece? A. By the week. 

Q. What wages do they earn? A. Some earn more than others; some earn 
between $5 and $6 a week. 

Q. What do the lowest of them earn? A.I think it is $3, or between that 
and $3.59. 

Q. How much is the best of the boys able to earn in a week when they are 
getting towards the expiry of théir apprenticeship? A. I can hardly give you the 
stated price; for myself, I was getting $4.50 a week before I was out of my time. 

Q. What kind of a shop do 3 you work in—is it healthy, and are the surr cnn ees 
good? A. Yes; quite a healthy shop. 

Q. Is the water-closet there all right? A. Yes. 

Q. Different conveniences for men and women? A. There is only one water- 
closet and the urinals. 
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By Mr. Hrakss :— 
Q. How many cigar factories are there in St. John? A, Two. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do the men and women use the same closet? A. Yes; generally. 


EDWARD QuINN, Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you work in the same concern as the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear his evidence all through? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any new matter to add to it, or do you agree with what he said ? 
A. l agree with what he said. 

Q. You have nothing to add to it or nothing to alter init? A. No; nothing 
at all. 

Q Do you know if there is any such thing as fines in your establishment? 
A. No. 

Q. Are your boys there, as a general rule, well treated? A. Yes. 

Q. Never heard of any of them having been beaten, or anything of that kind? 
Jal Rep 
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Q. You have no system of punishment, that you are aware of? A. No. 


Q. If any of them were to do anything out of the way, what is generally done 
with them? <A. I could not say. 


: . Q. Have you never been a wild boy in your time? A. No. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Are the doors locked at a certain hour in the morning? A. No. 
Q. They are always open? A. Yes. 


—  WiuuiaAm Davis, Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Have you heard the evidence of the last witnesses? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you work in the same concern? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you fully agree with all they have stated? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any system of punishment at allin that place? A. No. 
@. You have nothing new to offer? A. No. 


WittiAm Hamitton, Apprentice Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :-— 
Q. How long have you been an apprentice ? A. One year and four months. 
Q. Have you always been a good boy there—industrious, and all that? A. Well, 
I do not think I was ever accused of anything out of the way. 

Q. When you went first to the business what wages did you get ? A. I worked, 
when [ started first, two weeks for nothing, and the next two weeks for 50 cents 
a week, and then after that I got $1, and then raised according to my ability. 
| QQ. What does pour ability make you worth now? A. Three dollars ‘and fifty 
cents a week. 

Q. How many cigars a week can youmake ? A. I average about 850 a week. 

By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q. Do you make cigars by the mould? <A. I work with two moulds; it is nearly 
the same as hand-work, 

Q. How old are you? <A. Sixteen.next May. 


By Mr. WaAtsu :— 


Q. Had you any schooling before you went there? A. Yes. 
| q. Have all the boys in your establishment been to school—can they all read 
‘and write? A.I could not say they all could; I guess they can all read and 
write some. 
| Q. Have you any complaints at all to make with regard to the factory or how 
you have been treated there? <A. No. 
Q. You are getting $3.50 a week now? A. Yes. 


Davip CARMICHAEL, Currier, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Have you been long in the currier business? A. About twenty-eight years: 
Q. Is there any tanning done there? A. We tan some leather that they make 
darrigans and moccasins out of. | 
' Q. No sole leather? A. No. 
_ Q. Are the shop and surroundings that you work in comfortable? A. They are. 
ie Q. Do you consider your trade a healthy one? A. Yes; I have always had 
very good health for my part, as far as I can say. 
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Q. Do you know of any one complaining in the concern from the effects—there 
is a great effluvia sometimes from the skins, is there not? A. Not in the business 
we work in—not any. Tanning is consider eda healthy business, any way. 

Q. These sides that you curry, are they not sometimes offensive? AL N 0; there 
is no smell, except when tanning. 7 

Q. How many hands are working there? A. Only four in the currying shop 
now. 

Q. What are the wages, as a general rule? A. He is paying, I think, from $6 
to $12 a week, according to capacity and what the men are capable of doing. 

Q. Then it is piece-work ? A. No; we work by the day. 

Q. Are those the only hands employed in the concern? A. Those are in the 
currying shop. 

Q. Are you ever fined if you make a hole or shave too close in on any of the 
skins ? A. No; none whatever. 

Q. What other parties work in the place, do you know, besides the curriers? A. 
There are not any, except the engineer and a teamster ; these, I think, are the only 
men employed at the present time. 

Q. Can you answer as to the wages of these? A. I do not know what wages 
they are getting exactly. 

Q. Ave there any boys employed at all by the concern? A. No; not any. 

By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. Constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of the four men earn $10 a week—you say they run from $6 
to $12? A. Yes; I do not think there is any of them getting $10 a week; in fact, I 
know there ain't, except myself. 

Q. How many of them are earning $6, or near that? A. Only one. 

Q. And the others are between $6 and $10? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the cost of living here? A. No; 1 could not 
give you any idea or any definite answer to that question. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Where is your leather tanned? A. We buy itin the rough from tanneries 
in the country; we buy both in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Q. Are they made with green hides? A. No; they are dry when they come to us. 

(. There are dried salted hides and there are fresh hides? A. I think what we 
eurry are made out of slaughter hides altogether. 

Q. Have you any idea of what that leather is worthin the rough? <A. Twenty- 
five cents a pound we pay in the rough dried. 

Q. And the grubby hides? A. It is all according to what they are like; they 
average from 20 to 23 cents. 


WILLIAM McKenzrn, Currier, called and sworn. . 
By Mr. Wausa :— ‘ 
Do you work in the same building as the last witness? <A. Yes. 
Have you heard his testimony ? “A. Yes. 
. Have you anything to add to it, or do you want to alter it in any way ? 


. What wages do you receive? A. Six dollar's. 
How long have you been at the business? A. Seven years. 
Do you endorse in every particular the evidence of the last witness? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 


. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 


. Can a married man keep a family comfortably on $6 a week? A. He has to 
be ver y saving. 
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4 By Mr. Gipson :— 
ina Do you consider that you receive remuneration enough for your services ? 
A. es. 
Q. Do you know any where you could go to work to better your condition ? 
me. No. 
| “By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. How much of a family do you support? A. Four, besides my mother. 
Q. Do you manage to make both ends meet? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— , 
Q. Does any one in the house besides you work? A. No. 


_  Joun Lyneu, Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Have you been long in the machinist business? A. About twenty-five or 
thir ty years. 
i Q. That is, working as a machinist ? A. Yes. 
x Q. Is that ata foundry ?. A. At present. 
2 Q. What kind of work are you engaged upon? A. At present I am running an 
_engine—have done that for this last fortnight or three weeks; before that I was 
_ engag ed in general machinery. 
Q. Have you a certificate as an engineer ? A. No. 
Q. What capacity is your engine ? A. About 25 horse power 
Q. What kind of works does the engine run ? A. She only drives a couple of 
emery wheels and a saw, and at times a planer is put on her. 
4 Q. What kind of establishment i is it in connection with? A. Foundry for slate 
~mantel-making and register grates. 
_Q. Do you make the register 9 erates there yourself ? A. Yes; inthe establishment. 
Q. Have you had any experience with regard to an engine? A. Yes; between 
making and fixing and repairing. 
y ae And yet you have not a certificate? A. I never tried for one; I always 
worked in a machine shop up to lately. 
; Q. Do you understand everything about an engine? A. Principally. 
Q. Is your engine at present in good repair ? “A. In very fair; it has been laid 
up all the winter. 
| Q. How often do you consider it necessary to clean out your boiler? A. I think 
| about once a year I would clean out mine, and then find nothing in it, of course, if 
you don’t run it the whole year steady; but every time we go on we open her up. 
h Q. Do you think once a year sufficient to clean her out ? A. I use nothing but 
_ water from the water pipes, and so nothing gets into it; I do not suck from wells, or 
_ anything hike that; if I did it would make some differ ence. 
Q. At what pressure do you generally run her? A. Fifty horse-power; that 
ds enough to drive here—that is all we want. 
How much is she built to bear? A. To carry out 80, and they used to do it, 
but I found 50 enough to do the work, and so I run her at 50. 
Q. Have you ever found anything wrong with her—that is, the boiler? <A. No. 
: Q. Has there ever any accident happened Cae AGEING ° nothing excepting breaking 
a shaft, or the like of that, but nothing like an accident. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How much can an average workman in St. John, at your business, earn— 
that is, as a machinist? A. From $8, $9 and $10—$10 would be for a good man. 

Q. —How many hours a day do they work ? A. It depends upon the shop ; some 
work fifty-four hours a week and others work ten hours every day. 
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Q. Is there a surplus of hands for the work to be done, or is there any difficulty 
in getting work? <A. Now it is difficult to get a position, on account of some of them 
going out of the trade. Higgins and Kerr went out, and they have thrown a flush 
of machinists on the mar ket, but now it appears as if we would str aighten out again, 

Q. A good man, running a stationary engine—what wages will he receive ? : 
A. It depends upon whether he is a mechanic ot not; if he is he should get from $8 
to $9 and $9.50 a week. 

Q. Are there many boys learning the machinist business? A. There are a 
good many, but not so many this last couple of years as there used to be. : 

Q. How many years do they serve? A. They have got it down now to four 

rears. 
: Q. What do they receive the first year? A. That depends upon the shop; some 
give $1.50, some a little more and some only $1. 

Q. In their last year how much do they receive? A. Five dollars and fifty. 
cents, probably. 

Q. After a boy finishes his time is he able to find a position in St. John, or is he 
compelled to go away? A. He is, generally, compelled to go away for a few years, 
at any rate. 


By Mr. WausH :— 
Q. Do any of them come back? A. Some few do, now and then, but the 
majority prefer staying away. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do stationary engineers undergo any examination? A. No. 

Q. Does any engineer? A. Steamboat engineers do. 

Q. Do you think stationary engineers ought to undergo an examination—that 
is, as well as steamboat engineers? <A. I do. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you know if stationary engineers, as a body, would prefer being examined 
and get certificates? A. As a body of men, I am not very well acquainted with it, 
but I am sure that mechanics would prefer it. 

Q. Have you any branch of the Canadian Stationary Engineers’ Society here? 
WING: 

Q. Do you know if there are many men in St. John in charge of engines who 
are not skilled men? <A. Yes; there are a great many. 

Q. Have you ever heard complaints as to the condition of boilers in St. John ? 
A. No; I have not. 

Q. How frequently do you think a boiler should be inspected? A. Well, if it is 
run by a non-mechanic it ought to be looked after pretty sharp, about every three 
months; if they pump their water from wells, and there is not a mechanic looking 
after it, it should be looked after pretty sharp. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q. Are there many machinists in St. John? <A. There are, but not nearly so 
many as there were a few years ago. 
Q. Do you think that first-class machinists are sufficiently paid in St. John for 
their labor? A. They are not at present, any way. 
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s 
FRepERICK WriiuiAMson, Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. WaAtsH :— 


Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witnesses ? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you a machinist in ordinary ? A: Yes. 
Q. What kind of work are you generally engaged upon ? A. Repairing work— 
repairing engines and mill mahinery, and building general machine shop-work. 
Q. Are there many men in the establishment you workin? <A. I think there 
are four journeymen in our shop. 
| Q. How many boys? A. Five, I think. 
. Q. What ages are those boys? A. I should think they go from sixteen. to 
nineteen. 
Q. Are these in the name of apprentices? A. Yes. 
Q. What wages do those boys get when they first enter? A. I think they get 
81. 50 a week. 
y Q. How are their wages advanced afterwards ? A. I think it is 50 cents a week 
ha year. 
: Q. How many years do they serve? A. They serve five years there. 
Q. Do they get anything extra for the last year of their service? A. I ‘ciel 
not say; I think they get $5.50 a week during the last year. 
Q. What wages do first-class hands get ? 7 About $10, I think. 
; Are these men that you speak of in your establishment considered first-class 
-men—are they all first-class men? A. It is only the best men get that; wages are 
from $8 to $9—that is for fair, average, good men. 
Q. Then, from $8 to $10.50 would be a fair Panee way A.) \ es, 
Q. Have there been any labor troubles in your establishment ? A. No. 
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Q. Have you built any engines there at all? A. Not since I have been there. 
Q. But you take all classes of work? A. Yes, 
Q. Turning, planing, and all that ? A. Yes; we build elevators, sugar mills and 


other patent machinery. 


; 

Q. Are you the foreman? A. No. 

" Q. What does the foreman get? <A. I could not say; the owners generally 
_ superintend themselves; they do in this case. 

b Q. What hours do you work ? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. What kind of shop have you—is it a good healthy shop—plenty of air? A. 
Yes; as good a machine-shop as there is in town, 

: Q. Do you do your small castings in the shop? A. No. 


Q. None of your own castings? A. No. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


4 Q. Do you think it requires five years to make a boy efficient since the intro- 
duction of machinery into business ? A. That depends upon the boy altogether. 

, Q. Do you think a good, intelligent boy could not learn to handle those machines 
Vin less than five years? <A. To make a thorough workman of him | think it requires 
four years, any way. 


WivuiaM F. Myrrs, Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-- 


Q. What are you, Mr. Myers? A. A partner in the firm in whose employ the 
_ last witness is. 

Q. You heard the statement of ihe last witness? <A. Yes. 

Do you agree with the statements regarding your own trade which he and 

"the other witnesses made? A. Yes; I think they are correct in every particular. 

Q. Have you anything to add to what they said with reference to the rates of 
cn A. I think that was correct, but we pay rather more than what he said. 
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Q. Do you think the statement made would be a fair average for the town ? 
A. Yes; I think it would be a fair average; of course, some are more and some are 
less. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting skilled machinists? A. The class of 
work that we do mostly does not require extra skilled labor, but when we do require 
good work it is hard to get it. 

Q. Do many of the ‘young men in your business who learn the trade go away? 
A. Most of them we had learning their trade have gone away. 

Q. Do you know that of the many that go away there are many who return to 
settle here? A. That I could not say—that some of them come back I know. 

Q. Can you tell us the difference in the wages of machinists between St. John 
and Portiand, Me., or Boston? A. I have not the slightest idea. 

Or Vou do not know the wages there? A. No. 

Q. Do you know if the inducement for the young men to go away is the higher 
wages they will get away? A. It must be. 

Q. Have you heard any of them say when they came back that they could do 
better away? A. I think I have. 

Q. Do you know if theze is as much workin St. John for machinists as there 
used to be some four or five years ago? <A. I think there is far more. 

Q. Is there any statement you wish to make concerning the trade here? A. No. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 

Q. If these men could do better away, can they give any reason for coming back ? 

A. Ido not know of any, except that this place is their home. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. Are your apprentices indentured? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever know of any system of indenturing apprentices here? A. No; 
I did not. 

Q. Do you not think that if the boys were indentured it would have a tendency 
to make them steadier in their habits and more attentive to business, and on the 
other hand compel the proprietor to teach them their trade properly? A. I think 
not; because if the boy was not satisfied he would have to remain against his will, 
and he would not do his employer justice, either. 

Q. How long would it take a proprietor to know whether a boy has an aptitude 
for the business or not? A. You can generally tell in a year. 

Q. Would it take a year? A. Yes; IT should think so. 

Q. Do the boys stay for any length of time with the proprietors? A. Asa 
rule, they go away as soon as they are out of their time—in fact, most of them go 
away before their time is out. 

Q. You say it is difficult at times to get good machinists here? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you to give higher wages ~ than you now give in St. John do you 
not think you would eet them easier? A. I think not. 

By Mr. Wasa :— 

Q. Have you any idea of the degree of education the boys have when they 
come to you—are they fairly intelligent? A. Yes; I think so; they generally have 
a common school education. , 

Q. They can read, write and figure sufficiently? <A. Yes. 

Q. In your trade they require particularly to have some idea of lines, and things 
of that kind? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be of some advantage to them to have some such 
training before going to work in such places? <A. Yes. 

Q. You consider the boys fairly intelligent when you get them with an ordinary 
common school education? A. Yes. 

Q. It would be an advantage if they went further, and knew something of 
geometry, and like things, would it not? A. Yes; certainly it would, and of drafting. 
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GEORGE Emery, Foreman in Sash and Door Factory, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q. You are foreman of the concern? A. Of the carpenters’ shop. 

Q. What kind of work do you generally do in the carpenters’ shop? A. 
Generally, we work at door-sashes, blinds, counters, shutters, and so on. 

Q. Every kind of panel and frame work? <A. Yes. 

Q. As foreman, is it a fair question to ask you what wages foremen get? A. 
One dollar and seventy-five cents a day. 

Q. How many journeymen have you there—men supposed to be up in their 


_ business? A. There are about twenty men there altogether, but they are not all 


journeymen, 

Q. On an average—take the twenty—what do the highest get, next to yourself? 
A. I think about $9 a week. 

Q. What does the lowest man get, in the name of a joiner, there? A. Seven 
dollars and fifty cents, I think. 

Q. Are the men in your establishment, generally speaking, attentive to their 
work—sober and industrious? Yes. 
How many boys have you in the shop? A. One boy. 
Only one boy? A. That is all. 
Is he an apprentice? A. Yes. 
Have you any boys for cleaning up the shop? A. He cleans it up. 
And the one boy does it all? <A. Yes. 
Sends away the shavings to the fireman, and all that? A. Yes. 
. The one boy? A. Yes; but he gets help. 
What wages do you pay that boy? <A. I think boys start at $1.50. 
What age is this boy? A. I do not know. 
. Do you know if he has any education—do you know if he has been to school ? 
8. 

_ Q. How many men do you say you have? A. Twenty, all told. 

Q. Do you get sufficient work all the time? A. Well, not all the time; we are 
not all the time kept busy; we could do more if we had it. 

Q. Has the trade of your establishment increased this past few years—has it 
decreased? <A. It has been at a stand for the past few years. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the establishment? <A. Since the big 
fire—1877. 

Q. Do you know if there are any men connected with your establishment who 
own their own houses? <A. Yes; I believe so. 

Q. How many of them? <A. Three, 1 think; perhaps there are four. 

Q. Have they been a long time working in this place, these men? A. Some of 
them since the fire. 

Q. On what days do you get paid? A. On Saturdays. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours a day, except on 
Saturday we work nine. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles in this place you are nowin? A. No; 
none. | 

Q. Are you paid at mid-day on Saturday? A. No; in the evening at knocking- 
off time. 

Q. Do you consider that Saturday is the best day for you to get your wages ? 
A. It suits me all right enough. 

Q. Are there plenty of joiners in this city? A. I think there are plenty for what 
there is to do. 

Q. Are the prospects for the coming year good? A. I can’t say. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there any machine-hands in your shop working machinery? A. Yes. 
Q. What wages do machine-hands earn? <A. $9 to $10.50, I think. 
A—6$°5 
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Q. Have you a‘sand-papering machine in your establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. Has it anything to carry off the dust from it? A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find it work—does it take nearly all the dust away? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difference between the wages paid bench-hands and outside 
hands? A. I could not say for certain. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the outside hands? A. No. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. I suppose what dust remains after your fans is about the ordinary dust that 
would remain after a man sand-papering himself? A. There would hardly be so: 
much, I think. 

. You work all kinds of machinery there—moulding machines as well? (A. 
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Yes. 

Q. Have you a buzz-planer there? <A. Yes. 

Q. Has any accident occurred there? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the nature of it? A. [have cut my own hand on the circular-saw. 

Q. Is there any protection for the belting—have the dangerous machines any 
protection? A.—In which way ? 

Q. So that a man will not be caught in passing by? <A. They won’t catch in 
the belting very handy. 


XX 


Rozsert Boyer, Employé in Sash and Door Factory, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


. Do you work in the same factory as the last witness? A. Yes. 
. Do-you do any outside work in that factory? <A. I do not. 
. Has he any outside hands? A. Yes; two men, I think. 
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Is to o keep the machinery in order and repairs. 

. Have you anything to add to the evidence of the gentleman who went before 
you? <A. Nothing more than he said. 

Have you morticing machines there? <A. Yes. 

What else? A. Tennant and circular-saws, and planers. 

Q. Is it one man who attends to the morticing machine for the most part ? A. 
Almost every carpenter does his own morticing and his own tennanting, too—they are 
two simple machines and do their own planing, too—they are all simple machines. 

Q. Have you a special man for the moulding machines? A. Yes; two men 
specially for the machines. 

Q. Has any accident occurred that you know of? A. A few, but not many; 
about the worst J know of is that man that was up who had his hand cut; that was 
the most serious I can think of. 

Q. How long have you been working there? A. I have worked there the last 
six months, and off and on at different times, I have worked for the same firm repair- 
ing and fixing up. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the engine or engine-room? A. No; I have 
not; | sometimes give a help towards it. It is wood-work machinery I look after. 

Q. sees it not be necessary to place some precaution on this belting in narrow 
passages? A. We do not place any belting in narrow passages if we can avoid it— 
it is very difficult to put beltings in passages. It is very difficult to put guards over 
wook-working machinery ; in a factory like that you have to look out for them. 


2. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do your beltings run around or are they through the floor? A. Some are run 
round and some through the floor, and then they are boxed up generally. 


Do you know anything about the outside work at all? A. No ; the part Ido 


— ————— 
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Q. What other machinery have you there? A. We have a fanner to carry all 
the shavings away from the machines, and that is one reason why there are not more 
boys. 

By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 

Q. You take all the shavings from the machines by fans? A. Yes; the fanner 

takes most of the shavings away. 


Howarp MaArsHauu, Employé in Sash and Door-frame Factory, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q. Are you a general wood-work machinist? A. I understand it generally—that 
is, the machinery I have to run. 

Q. Whatare the earnings of wood-working machinists in St. John? A. According 
to the different machines; on the machines I work on you can earn from $7 to $10. 

Q. What class of machine do you work on? A. A matching machine is the 
only machine I take care of, and the circular-saw. 

Q. Do you know if men who work on shapers and other difficult machines get 
more wages ? A, I do not know. 

Q. Have you any band-saws ? <A. No. 

Q. Jack-saws ? <A. Yes. ; 

Q. What does a jack-sawyer get here? A. Hight dollars to ten dollars, I think. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the statement of the previous witness? A. I 
do not know that I have anything particular to say. [ only get $1 a day at the work 
I do, and I have a iat to keep. Ido the matching and ‘planing down-stairs, and 
the big circular. 

Q. Do you do your own grinding on the knives and filing on thesaws ? A. Yes. 

Q. A dollar a day is all you get for that work? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q. You say you haveafamily ? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you live comfortably onag$laday? <A. No. 
Q. How many have you in family ? A. Three—but there are four of us altogether ; 
one of them supports himself. . 
By Mr. WausH :— 
Q. Have you a son working ? A. My son, he is his own master—he works for 
himself, 
Q. Does he live with you? A. He boards with me. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
Q. Do you know if that is the prevailing rate of wages for that class of work ? 
A. Ido not think itis. ‘* 
Q. You think this low ? A. I worked there before the St. John fire and got $8 
a week for the same kind of work. 
By Mr. WaLsH :— 
Q. What do other men get in St. John for the same kind of work ? A. I do not 
know what they get. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
Q. What do laboring men get in St. John? A. $1, $1.10 and $1.25 a day. 
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JAMES Reynoups, President Relief and Aid Babtenyyie called and sworn. 
By Mr. FRrexp :-—- 
Q. Are you president of a relief association in this city? A. I am. 
Q. What is the character of the funds you administer? A. Withoutsome little 
preface or some little history of the origin of the funds, I punk scarcely reply to 
your question. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do as you think necessary? A. Perhaps some little resumé of how the 
funds came into existence and an account of the origin of the society would enable 
the gentlemen of this Commission, who are not familar with the details, to better 
understand this matter. Kleven years ago, 20th June, 1877, a fire took place in St. 
John, which destroyed over half the city. At that time the whole world went out 
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with its aid to St. John, and assistance, in the shape of subscriptions of money and 


provisions, came here to the extent, as near as could be calculated, to a sum equal to 
$275,000 or $280,000, and goods to the value of the same amount. These were sent to 
the mayor, and were distributed for a short time in a crude sort of a manner, there 
being present some 4,000 or 5,000 people both day and night. A few days after the 
fire there came from Chicago a gentleman named Truesdale, who brought with him. 
the forms and blanks copied from the Chicago Relief and Aid Society, and these 
were accepted by the citizens, who formed a society for the distribution of this money. 
in St. John. That society-is composed of the principal men in this city, who have 
given their services for this length of time gratuitously. After its formation there came 
into the hands of this society, as near as I can recollect, about $173,000. After that 
there were some contributions came ito the hands of the society; the Government of 
New Brunswick gave $25,000----and some other money came from the different towns of 
Canada. The society, ten years ago, took charge of that fund, and placed at their head 
General Warner, a gentleman-who took an active part and a great interest in the 
city; but some dissatisfaction having arisen concerning this gentleman’s administra- 
tion, a few days after its organization he resigned his office, and I was elected presi- 
dent of the association, and have held that position for the last ten years. The fund 
now represents $63,000 and as I had occasion to write to one of our prominent men, 

a short time ago, with reference to the society, he having written to me for informa- 
ton I shall read a copy of my reply to him, which will” put the members of this 
Commission in possession of information concer ning the mode of the constitution of 
the society and what has been done with the funds “entr usted to it :— 


St. Joun, N.B., 19th March, 1887. 


“ To the Honorable — 

‘“DeAR Srr.—At the last annual meeting there was a balance to the credit of the 
society of $65,697 (that would be in 1886); it has an annuitants’ list (this reply shows 
what it means) on which is at present being paid the sum of $5,200, divided among 
about 100 persons and families, mainly to those aged and infirm heads of families who 
had, prior to the fire of 1877, made provision for their old age. Many of them owned 
small properties, from which they derived incomes sufficient for their need; the 
houses were uninsured or insured in the St. John Mutual Company, which did not pay. 
With but one or. two exceptions all are over seventy years of age, too old to labor, 
many without other sources of income, and failing the allowance from this society, 
have no other resource than the almshouse. The payments on this list take from 
capital every year. Again, scarcely a week passes but the society is called upon to 
aid new cases, whose claims are often found as good as ifmadein 1877. Usually, on 
Christmas of every year, a sum of $1,000 or $1,200 is given in small sums to man 
that the board have knowledge of as being in want consequent on the fire of 1877. 

“From the above you will fully understand what claims there are on the society 
which cannot be set aside, and why the executive are compelled to guard the trust 
so carefully, 

“Yours most respectfully, 
“J. REYNOLDS.” 
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That letter about covers what is done with the funds and to what purposes 
* it is appropriated. There are a large number of persons whose names would 
be very familiar to almost any resident of St. John, some of whose families, 
descendants, daughters and wiuows, who lost and lost largely, who had, some of 
them, insurance, and some not, who have attempted to build on these proper ties, but 
which property ‘passed out of their hands, and they have struggled apt fought up 
to a month ago, vut finally had to succumb, Duri ing the past summer eight or nine 
_ new Cases, clear ‘ly traced to the fire, were relieved of their need, We nave a record 
‘kept up to date of 4,000 families, and heads of families, on which to base all requests 
for assistance. We are often asked by the St. Vincent de Paul Society, of the 
Catholic Church, and sometimes from the Young Men’s Christian Association, as to 
_the character of the families asking assistance from them, and then we refer to our 
books, so that this record is becoming valuable to the city. . When an application is 
- made the society inquires about the applicants, what they do, their circumstances, 
and all matters in connection with their previous life. I feel quite pleased to-day, 
although we make a report every year, to be able.to state before this Commission 
the di isposition we have been making of these funds; we have on our board the very 
best men in the city. On the executive we have His Honor Judge Tuck, Messrs. 
‘Geo. S. DeForrest and Chas. A. Everett, than whom no men stand higher in the 
respect of this community. They never fail every Friday to come together at the 
council board, and have done so for the last seven or eight years. Although to-day 
there is somewhere about $60,000 in the hands of the society, that sum does not 
represent that amount of actual subser iptions, but the accumulated interest of the 
whole, and the premium for one or two bonds. A great portion of the money is 
invested in securities of long dates, and some of these were sold this summer, within 
a month or two, and brought 22 per cent. premium, As a proof that the funds have 
been wisely foster ed, I state that in 1882 Mr. Chas. A. Everett, in conversation with 
some of the directors, assumed that there were a great many people who were 
suffering, in want and distress, who had not been assisted in any way, and so we 
took a record and made a visit to them, and since that time we have given assistance 
in money amounting to about $42,000 to those persons, and we ave at present giving to 
people who did not make applications before, and whose self-respect prevented them 
from coming to ask for it, or allowing their friends to do so, but whose applications 
are just as good as if made at the time of the fire. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q@. And therefore are actual objects of charity? A. Yes; they have never 
assumed that word or allowed it to be used in connection with their affairs. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Yours is a relief fund for persons who are in need, rather than an incorpora- 
tion? A. The Act of incorporation precludes us from giving aid only to the persons 
barnt out at the time of the fire. 

Q. Is the fund at your disposal sufficient for all the claims that will arise out of 
the fire? A. It is quite sufficient if the fund is retained for the purposes for 
which it was given. A good many persons on our lst are aged persons, but occa- 
sionally one goes away from the city, and once in a while we strike out of that list 
the names of boys that have gone away. 


Q. Outside this particular work, is there much need of assistance being given to 
the poor in St. John? A. From my work on this society I have formed a pretty 
good idea of what is the condition of the people of St. John, and except among the 
extreme poor, and those poor from improvidence, I do not think there is much 

distress in this community. There are always some who are suffering in every com- 
munity and have to eke out an existence as best they can in January and February, 
but they make their means go as far as possible. From close inquiries which I have 
made and from conversation with members of St. Vincent de Paul Society, in which I 
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have an interest, I find that it is their opinion, as well as my own, that thee has been less — 
given to the extreme poor of this city, and less asked for, under certain circumstances, — 
such as intemperance. Many families, of course, suffer; butin our city the absence of 
people begging on our streets, (which is very rarely seen,) is proof that we are in a 
fairly prosperous condition compared with other places of the same size in Canada — 
and the United States. 

Q. Is there a considerable class of people in St. John who are able to earn their 
own living in the summer but fail to do so in the winter? A. Some portion of our 
tradespeople who are improvident and not over industrious make that complaint, 
but a good deal of it is not from the class of people to whom aid should be given. In_ 
the winter carpenters, painters and masons may occasionally do a little jobbing, but 
very seldom do they find anything like steady employment during what are called — 
the winter months. But during the past winter I have heard very little complaint in ~ 
that direction. } : 

Q. Is relief given to the poor by the city authorities, or is it wholly comfined to _ 
the benevolent associations ? A. We have an almshouse, which is supported by the 
city and county, but they give out-door relief in very few cases. They object to doing 
so, but almost every church has its charitable institution. The Catholic Church, [ 
know, has three or four. a 

Q. Ave there not familes in St. John who need temporary relief during the 
winter? A. Yes. : 

Q. Do they get relief from the city authorities or from the benevolent associa-_ 
tions ? A. Some get relief from the benevolent associations, but from conversations 
that I have had with those who are at the head of the poor-house department, | am 
under the impression that they do not like giving out-door relief, although I know it 
has been given in some cases. In speaking of the benevolent associations, | mean 
those in connection with the different churches. 

Q. In your opinion, then, the distress in the city last winter and at the present 
time was and is not so much as it has been in former years? A. It is and has not— 
been so apparent to me. From conversations I have had with people who are 
connected with the charitable associations I am of the opinion that there was less 
distress this season in St. John than usual. At all times there are some charitable 
people to be found who are giving help to those whom they know to be in poor 
circumstances, but from close observations and inquiries which I have made I think 
that this class of people have had less calls made upon their generosity than in former 

, years. 
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Joun Tartey (Tapley Bros., Lumberman, &c.), called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. Handling lumber and logs, and steamboats. 

Q. You are log surveyors and transporters? A. We are log scalers and trans- 
porters. 

Q. How many men do you employ? A. I think that what we call raftsmen, 
including head scalers, would come to about twenty men. 

Q. Does that include your whole staff of steamboat-men? A. No. 

Q. About how many men altogether, scalers, raftsmen, steamboat-men, &c., do 
youemploy? A. My clerk puts down thirty men as raftsmen, that is at the pre 
sent time. 

Q. Don’t give us from a March standpoint, but a fair average? <A. I canonly 
speak in a general way; we are doing nothing but repairing just now, and the rafts- 
men are not on now. We have about twenty raftsmen, and the steamboat captains 
and full crews on our four tug-boats would come to about thirty-six hands. 

Q. What wages do you give to raftsmen? A. $1.15 to $2.75 a day; that higher 
rate we only give to three or four men. Our men are divided up into crews; the 
majority of them do not earn more than $2.25, 
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Q. Their work is to receive and deliver logs down the river and the harbor ? 
A. Their work is to take the steamboats through the falls to the mills. 

Q. What are the wages of the captain of a steamboat? A. $50 to $60a month ; 
firemen, $30; they work inthe summer. Deck hands from $20 to $30. 

Q. ‘Are your steamers laid up any part of the year? A. Yes; the harbor tug- 
boats make something over eight months; the raftsmen make about eight months. 
Sometimes we have some work in the winter, which is supplementary, but that is the 
average time. River boats make about seven months: we have two boats wor king 
exclusively on the river. 

Q. I suppose some of the men are engaged on these tugs all winter? A. The 
engineer stays about the boat all the time. 

_  .Q. What is the charge for the transportation of logs down the River St. John? 
A. Forty cents from the Fredericton boom. 

Q. Forty cents a thousand? A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the charge for delivery? A. Thirty cents. 

.Q. What is the charge for surveying? <A. It is 15 cents, 

Q. About how many logs do you handle in the run of a season? A. This needs 
explanation about the towing from Fredericton boom. We have to pay there 15 cents 
for bracketing and for shore rates, and this takes more than half of our pay. It seems 
to be small pay enough for the service we do, but we could not get any more without 
putting a tax on the lumber industry, and the people do not feel very well able to 
pay out any more, so we have to put up with the hardship and say nothing about it. 

Q. It seems to have all it can bear? A. We tow down from the Fredericton 
boom 50 million on an average every year. A portion of this we hold in charge and 
deliver to the different eaallae We tow them to the mills above the falls and deliver 
them there at 40 cents. We take them to King’s mills and to Miller Woodman’s; we 
tow some ten or twelve million to Cushing’s mill and other mills above the falls. 
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By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. By fifty million you mean board measurement? A. J mean superficial. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q, Are not the mills below the falls a second delivery ? A. Second ; to mills 
_ below the falls there is a second rate, which we charge to cover the passage through 
_ the falls. 

| Q. Dy you not often work at night? A. Yes; often. I might say right here 

that we do not work on time, but on “tide altogether, in this raft business. 

Q. About what time of the year do these men who make $1.75 and $2.25 work? 
Do they not work on tide altogether? A. Yes; and sometimes they put in a long 
_day—that is, in the summer time. My brother, Ar chibald, has charge of this matter, 
and very often when they have to work hard and long he will come in the office and 
say: ‘“ Allow these men $1 a day extra for their work.” We never make any half 
days, or anything like that, in our business; if a man goes out at all to work we pay 
pm for a day. 

Q. Is there perfect harmony between the raftsmen and their employers? 
w Yes. 

Q. Andhas been for years? A. Yes; there has been for years. Some years ago 

there was some little trouble; Tbe price was then $1.40 a day, and the raftsmen 

thought it ought to be $2. “When they raised the contention we yielded; but of 
strikes we know nothing. 

Q. Were the raftsmen organized at that time? A. They had an association. 

Q. Have they one now ty YA. No; there is no necessity, for they have nothing 
to complain of. 

Q. Are their circumstances better off now than they were under the organization ? 
A. The idea that the. organization wanted was to have men paid on time, but this 
would not work, on account of the tide. We have to keep the mills going, for it 
does not do to let them get out of logs. There are days in the fall of the year when 
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we cannot go through the falls, and then there come days when we can, and have to 
go th. ough, more than once, so that sometimes the men have to work longer hours. 

Q. Do the men earn better wages now than under the organization ? A Proper 
organization might have something to do with it, perhaps, but we have always felt 
like meeting the men. Their pay at that time did seem small enough, so. we did 
what we could to meet them, and there has been no trouble since. 

Q. Is the inspection of boilers and hulls satisfactory to steamboat owners on the 
River St. John? A. I cannot say anything to the contrary. We used to havea 
resident inspector, and it was always convenient, for we could go and get him to 
come and look at the boilers early in the spring of the year; after that a change was’ 
made, and the office was given to a Halifax man. At first we did not like it, and we 
thought we would rather have a man from here; but the man whom the Government 
sent from Halifax we have no objection to, for he is a good, first-class man. Last year 
we thought he was over-worked, and that there ought to be another man or a deputy. 
appointed, because there is so much work comes in at one time of the year that he 
cannot attend to it; that is in the spring of the year, and the work comes from other 
places in Nova Scotia and the northern part of this Province all at once, in the spring” 
of the year; so that it is very difficult for a man to keep up to his work; but we have 
no single word of complaint to make against him, for he seems to be very obliging. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Could not the boiler inspection be done in the fall of the year? A. No; 
because there are always some little repairs to be made after the boat is laid up, 
which, in the case of the river boats, is always in the winte» time; and the law is, 
that the inspection must be made after the repairs have been made, 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. Is the system of lights on the River St. John satisfactory to steamboat 
owners? A. I think it is; lam not a navigator, and I never go on the boats. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaints from the steamboat captains or owners ? 
A. One of my brothers is captain of a river steamer, but I never heard him say much 
about the lights. 

Q. Is there any law regulating the navigation of the River St. John that is in 
any way obnoxious to steamboat captains or owners? A. We got an experience out 
of it—we had a case before the court. The captain of one of owr boats sunk another 
boat in a fog, and a case was brought against us in the Admiralty Court, when a new 
point of law was brought up, when it was stated that he ought to draw a central 
line; it seems that the boat going up the river must keep to the east or the right- 
hand side of that line—it is only an imaginary line. There is a place at the head of 
the Narrows where the captain ran into this other boat, and when the captain got 
there, in order to get good water, he went to the other side of the river, where there 
isavery heavy tide, when, the first thing he knew, a ship came down on him without 
any lights, and as she was : right under his bow he could not get clear of her, but 
struck and sunk her. The case was brought into the Admiralty Court and the judge 
decided that we were wrong in part, because we were out of our water; and the 
other vessel was wrong in part, because she had no light; and the way he decided 
placed it so that we had to pay damages. Nobody seemed to understand this law, 
for it was an old English law that Mr. Weldon dug out of the old law-books; it 
seemed to be a revelation to all concerned, the judge and every body else. 


By Mr. HEaxss :—- 


Q. How many hours work do these men put in who do the rafting? A. ae 
have to put through three tides in the bay. 

Q. How many hours would they put through the three tides rafting? A. if 
long days, in the summer time, they would have to put in, perhaps, ten or twelve 
hours some days. In the fall of the year, when dark comes on sooner , they do not 
put in more than eight hours. We have to work just when the tide suits. 
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_  Q. Then, eight hours would cover two tides? A. We cannot get two tides all 
the time ; some days we can only get one and some none. 
Q. Do you get two tides in one day insummer? A. Just at certain times we 
‘do; when the tide comes pretty early in the morning, and the day is long, you will 
g got another tide before dark, but those days are ex <ceptions, 
; Q. Does cach tide constitute a day’s work by itself? A. No; the men would 
7 vot their pay if they did not go through the falls. 
» Q. In summer time would two tides mean that the men would be required to 
work sixteen hoursaday? A. No. 
' QQ. How many hours a day would they be required to do your work? A. Well, 
if the tide is five o’clock in the morning it will be three-quarters of an hour later in 
the afternoon, and that day the men would go through about five o’clock in the 
morning and ‘somewhere between five and six in the afternoon. When that OCCULS, 
and it is exceptional, the men would have to work the two tides; but later on there 
would be only one tide that could be used. 
_ Q. At the time that the increase was made in the raftsmen’s pay did they go to 
you and ask for it? A. I can’t just remember about the matter, but the men asked 
for the increase, I think. I know that Arch. seemed to think that they ought to have 
that money. I ‘know that the men first went into the society and then came out of 
it, for they did not think that societies did them any good, and they thought they 
would rather deal with us on the merits of the case than remain in the once of a 
society. That is a matter I would like to speak to you about here. It is this: 
have a man in Fredericton that brackets our logs, and he has fifty men Lane re 
the work. Last spring I think he had 160 mento work there for three or four 
months’ picking up logs. He lives in Gibson, and can give you all the information 
that you desire. 
i By Mr. Wasa :— ) | 
Q. This man conducts your business in Fredericton? A. He does. He is 

merely our man there, and when last there I had a talk with him on the navigating 
of the river near the br idges at Fredericton. The Government built a bridge across 
the river, at the upper part of the town, and it stops all rafts that come from above, 
for they cannot go down through. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

__Q. The river is navigable some miles above Fredericton. I know that Spring 
Hill is four or five miles above Fr edericton, and we often have to take logs from there, 

and they would be stopped at this bridge. The Government saw the disability of 
this, and they remedied it by putting down some shear booms, so that we got along 
pretty well there the year before and last year; but now there is another difficulty in 
the way, and it is that there is another company building a railway bridge at the 
Other end of the town, and they are making no provision for shear booms. I talked 
to Mr. Gibson, who is connected with the company, but he did not promise to do any- 
thing, and I don’t know how the logs from above Fredericton can be brought down 
now. I know that we bring about 20,000,000 from Glasier’s mill, and don’t see how 
we will get them down now. I only speak about this matter so that you may be able. 

if it lies i in your power, to make a repr esentation of the case to the Government 
at Ottawa. : 


©. H. Farrwearuer (Hall & Fairweather, Wholesale Merchants), called and 
S$WO! nN. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
 Q. Have you given any attention to the market prices in St. John, A. I have. 
_ Q. Have you ‘compared the prices of ordinary articles of family consumption 
lately with the prices of the same articles in former years? A. To some extent I 
‘4 ave. 3 
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Q. About what would be the price in St. John of the four-pound loaf of white 
bread? A. We use the two-pound loaf here altogether. 

Q. What is that worth? A. I sell flour, but ‘L do not know the price of bread ; I 
think it is 7 cents a loaf. 

Q. What is good family flour worth to-day by the barrel in St. John, retail? 
A. Five dollars, 

Q. What was that flour worth five years ago? A. I can tell you pretty closely 
{producing paper) — $5.50 to $5.75. i 

Q. What was it worth ten years ago? A. $7.25 to $7.50. 

Q. Can you go back beyond that period? A. I can go back to 1876. 

Q. What was it worth in 1876? <A. About $6.50. 

Q. Can you tell what is the price per pound at retail of roasting pieces of beef 2 
A. No; I cannot. : 

Q. “Can you give us the prices of beef in any form, so as to make a comparison 
with former years? A. I can give you the price of American plate beef, duty paid ; 
I give it to you per barrel, which is $11 to $11.25. ) 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. That is the price to-day? A. Yes. 4 

~Q. What was it worth five yearsago? A. I am not able to tell you, and for 

this reason, that it has only been since it became so cheap of recent years, and 80 cheap 

as it is at present, that it has been brought here in any quantity. Our firm dealt in 

it, but my impression is that at that time it was over $16 or $17; but our firm did 
not buy or sell it five or ten years ago. 

Q. Are you able to tell what beef is worth by the quarter in this market? A. TI 
am not, 

Q. What is the price of salt pork'in St, John? A. The grade known as mess 
pork, which governs every other pork, is sold to-day, duty paid, at $17.50 to $17.75. 
: can give you the full price of mess pork for a good many years. In 1883 it was 
$22.75. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Can you tell us what the price of mess pork was in 1882? <A. That year it 

was $21.25. I am taking these figures from my clerk’s hand-writing, and the 

memorandum was made up two or three years ago, but I take it for granted that the 
figur es in it are perfectly accurate. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What was the price ten years ago? A. In 1878 it reached a very low point; 
in April it was $12.50; possibly that was as low as it ever was. 

Q. What was the price in 1876? <A. That year, it was $24; it is subject to 
great variations. ; 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Would the price in July, 1878, be a fair average for the year? A. I think 
in January it. was $16; in April it was $12.50; July, $13,75; October, $138. It 
seems to me that probably this was the lowest point it ever reached in any one year, 

Q. Canyou give us the comparative prices of butter ? A.*I cannot, except fr om 
vague rec ollections, which would not be of any use to this Commission. 

Q. What other articles of provision do your firm handle? A. We handle 
molasses. 

Q. Can you give us the comparative prices of molasses? A. At present, taking 
one of the best grades of Barbadoes, it is 35 to 36 cents a gallon ; six months ago it 
was under 30 cents. It is now a little higher, on account of its sear city. 

Q. What was its prices five years ago ? A. Five years ago it seems to have beell 
very high. It beganin January that year at 51 cents; April, 50; July, 47; and 
October, 45 cents. ‘ 
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| Q. What was the price ten years ago ? A. In January, 42; April, 40; July’ 
41; and October, 39 cents. 

Q. At this time was the measure the same as now—the Imperial? A. It was not. 
Q. It was sold by the wine gallon then? A. Yes. 

| Q. And that would make a difference of one-sixth? A. Yes; so that the price 
was still higher. ’ 

Q: Does your firm handle sugar 2 A. We do. 

Q. Can you give. us the quotations of any standard ? A. I can give you general 
quotations. At present the standard of granulated sugar governs the quotations. 
speak now of five-barrel lots, the price of which is 7 and rel cents. 

Q. What would the price ‘be five years ago? A, Anything I would say about 
that time would be in the region of guessing, “for I have not any figures to hand, I 
remember it was exceedingly low last year. At one time in 1887 it was down as low 
as 6 cents. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the prices five years ago ?- A. Speaking off-hand, 
Tshould say the average, Beare down to two or three years ago, when it got to 
its lowest point, it was 89 and 10 cents. I have sold if at 12 cents. Five years 
ago it was the general talk among sugar dealers that when we saw standard granu- 
lated selling at 8 cents we would buy all we could of it for speculation. 

Q. Did not the price of raw sugar fall steadily for a number of years? A. It 
appeared to. . 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. That would be since the bounty began? A. Yes; since it became so plenty 

By Mr. FREED :— 

» °Q. Of late the price has been rather increasing? A. Yes; 1 or 2 shillings 
in foveign markets. 

Q. Are you able to tell us whether the margin between raw sugars and granu- 
Jated is greater or less than it was ten years ago? A. Iam not able to give you am 
Opinion on that point. 
| A. Is there any other information you can give us? A. We deal largely in tea. 
At present tea is abnormally low; it seems to have been settling year after year, until 
er esent quotations bring it down toa very low point—as low as 10 cents a pound, 

Q. Does any tea come to St. John direct from the countries of growth? A. Yes; 
we ourselves import about half our stock from Foo Shoo, China, direct, by way of 
New York. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the prices of coffee? A. My information on 
coffee would be very limited; we only took up the handling of it within the last 
three years. It was then moderately low, and ran up to a very high point—34 cents 
a pound; since it has gone back 2 cents. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How much was it when you commenced selling? A. I think when we 
commenced selling, three years ago, it was 30 cents for a wood BAAge and since then it 
ran up to 34, but it is now 32 cents. 


By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q. Would that be the price for Java? A. Yes; a high grade of Java. 

: Q. Take provisions all round, so far as you are acquainted with the prices, and 
‘say how they compare with those of five years ago? A. I can scarcely think of any- 
thing that is not cheaper now. 

| Q. How do they compare with prices ten yearsago? A. I should say they were 
a great deal cheaper. About cheese I would say very little, for it is a secondary thing 
here. The information you have received at central points, where it is made, would 
be of more value than anything I could give you. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you not manufacture some cheese in New Brunswick? A. There is a little 
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made here, some in Woodstock and some in Penobsquis, and some also in Nova Scotia, 
but it is not sufficient for our local consumption. 


By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 


Q. Can you tell us what are the wages of storemen in St. John? <A. I can only 
tell you of my own. 

Q. What are their earnings? A. I pay them $9 to $10 a week—$1.50 a day. 

Q. Would that be for fir st or second storemen ? A. First and second storemen, 

Q. What are porters or cellar-men worth here? A. That I could hardly tell you; I 
have heard of men being hired as low as $4 a week in one or two places. We havel 
not any business of that designation here, for there is scarcely a storein St. John that 
has a cellar. 


Patrick Moonry, (B. Mooney & Sons, Masons and Builder 8) called and sworn. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q. What is your business? A. Mason work, building houses and general 

contractor. ‘ : 
_ Q. Do you take general contracts to build houses ? A. Sometimes we take the 

whole contract and sometimes only one branch. 

Q. What wages do you pay to such masons as are able to do their work ? AL 
We pay from $2 to $3 a day. 

Q. How long has that rate of wages prevailed ? A. That was the rate last sum- 
mer, but the summer before the wages were a little less. 

'Q. What prospect 1s there for the building trade this year ? A. There seems to 
be corisiderable business to do. : 

Q. What are the general wages for the masons’ assistants? A. We pay ee 
$1.25 to $1.75. 
; Q. To what class of laborers is the $1.75 paid? A. The hod-men; the mortar-men. 

Q. To what class of laborers do you pay $1.25? A. Just the men nodal 
around ; the general men—the old men. 

Q. Have you a good class of bricklayers in this city? A. Very fair. 

Q. Have you sufficient for all your requirements ? A. Sometimes we have ; 
other times we have to send away to get them. 

Q. About what wages do stone-masons get ? A. They generally get about the 
same as the bricklayers, sometimes 25 cents less. 

Q. Do you do any plastering ? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you pay to plasterers ? A. We pay from $2 to $2.50. 

Q. Do you do all the finishing throughout the house ? A. In some cases. 

Q. Have you moulds for casting your own ornaments—cornices. We have, but 
we very rarely use them, for we can buy them much cheaper. 

Q. Is there a store in St. John which furnishes them ? A. There is. 

Q. What length of time do you consider your trade open here for bricklayers ? 
A. We have wor ke up to December. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What time of the year do you commence work? A. We have commenced 
as early as the 17th March. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. What time do you consider it safe for stone-masons to work ? A. Well, they 
generally work as late as bricklayers. 

Q. From experience, do you think that stone is as likely to bond as_brick-work 
is in the early or latter part of the season? A. It don’t bond in the frost as well as. 
brick does. 

Q. Is it safe in that case? A. I don’t think it is safe for a heavy building. 
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Q. Do you put up your buildings very rapidly—almost in a season? A. Some 
of them are put up in six or eight weeks. 

Q. Do you think that is an improvement on the building business? A. No. 

Q. What objection have you to it? A. Well, in rushing up of buildings the 
lumber goes in all green; and another thing is, that in rushing up your brick- 
work so quick you can hardly keep it straight. 

Q. Does not the brick wall settle in that case? A. Yes; and the timber inside 

settles as much as the brick, and twists. 
Q. If you put yous studding on the joists or strap-walis, is it likely to take 
place if these things were green Eon generally cracks around the angles. 

Q. To what are these cracks due? A. There is a great deal of it in the sand 
and the plaster; sometimes when you daub it with loam the sand runs with your 
darby-head and generally leaves it. 

Q. Has not the shrinkage of the wood something to do with it. A. Yes; a good 

deal, and the green wood shrinks a good deal. 
Q. Has not the shrinkage of the laths something to do with it? A. Yes; 
considerable. 
| Q. How many hours a day do your men work? A. Ten hours, but they stop at 
five on Saturday. 
Q. Have you found much variation in the wages in the last three or four years ? 
_A. In different localities there are different wages. 

Q. Is there much difference in the wages within the radius of this city? A. No; 
not a great deal. 
i Q. Have you had any labor difficulties with your men? A. Not within the last 
two or three years. 
ae Q. Then you have had some? <A. We have. 
} Q. What was the cause of it? A. Well, the organization, I should judge, was 

the biggest part of it. The men wanted more wages than we were willing to pay. 

k. Q. What was the demand? <A. It was one season when we had got considerable 
| Berotk,; in the spring of the year, and they struck and raisen the wages ; 50 cents a day. 
“The wages then were $2. We paid the rise, and shortly after that the men struck 
again and vefused to work if we did not discharge four apprentices we had They 
: demanded that we should discharge those men and we refused. The principal reason 
far not discharging one of the men was that he was a married man, who had worked 
for us all the year before for $4 a week as a mason’s tender, and we would not 
discharge him. 
Q. “He came under your instructions? A. No; he was serving his time. 
Q. Well, that would be under your instr uction? A. Yes. We would not do it 
d and so the men were off for a fortnight or so. 

Q. How-diditend? A. It ended by our sending two of the apprentices away. 
4] Q. Have you any apprentices now? <A. We have one. 

Q. Under what conditions do you hold this apprentice? A. He serves four 
: years, and we give him $3 a week the first year and raise him a $1 a year. 
i Q. Is he indentur ed? A. He is not. 
; Q. You have no written agreement with him? A: No. 
iF Q. Do you prefer that system of apprenticeship? A. There is no law here to 
cover it. 
if Q. Would you prefer to have a written contract between yourself and your 

_ appr entices? A. Yes; I think we would. 

o OFSy ou. could hold them in that way, youthink? A. Yes; they seldom now 
stop over two or three years. 
By the CuarRMAN :— 

Q. If you had the apprentices indentured do you think they would stay any 
longer ? A. I think they would. 

Q. You have only one apprentice now? <A. That is all. 

Q. Do you find that the boys that you get hold ofare fairly intelligent? A. Yes. 


Q. Have they a fair common school education? <A. Yes; fair. . 

Q. Do you know if any of your young men in the city take any advantage of 
improving their mind at nights, by learning geometry, or something they may not 
have been able to learn before? A. Some of them do. 

Q. Do any of them go into freehand drawing? A. Yes. 

Q. What 1s your opinion of this system of freehand drawing? A. I think it is. 
avery good thing. 

Q. Your opinion, then, is that it is a greatadvantage to aworkman? A. It is a, 
great advantage. | 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Have you ever done any work outside the city of St. John? A. We have. 

. Where? A. Chatham, Newcastle and Hastport, last year. 

. What was the extent of your business in Eastport? A. We put up seventeen: 
buildings there. 
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Q. In one season? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take your own men to do it? A. We did. 

Q. From St. John? A. Partly from St. John. 

Q. Did you find any scarcity of workmen? <A. Yes; we had to advertise for 
men. 


Q. Did you have toimport any? <A. Not last season. When I speak of adver- 
tising, that was for Hastport. 

Q. About how many brick do you use in the constructien of buildings in the run 
of a season of your own make? A. This year I guess we used about a million and 
a half of our own manufacture. 

Q. You do not manufacture enough for your own use? A. Our work is in diffe- 
rent places, and it don’t pay to transfer them. 

Q. Do you use all you manufacture? A. Pretty much. We could make a great 
deal more, for we have the the facility for manufacturing about 50,000 a day. 

Q. Are your works in St. John? A. We have two—one in the city of St. John 
and one in Kastport. 

Q. About how many men do youemploy in your brick-yard? A. Last season I © 
think we averaged about fifty. . 

(). What are their wages? A. From $1.25 to $2.50. 

Q. Are the men paid by the day or piece-work? A. Paid by the day. 

Q. All of them? A. Yes. 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q. Do you know if the mechanics or laborers engaged in the building trade 
have any security for their wages in St. John? A. No; none. 

‘). There is no len on the building? <A. There is none. 

Q. Do you know whether the workingmen lose the amount of their earnings for © 
want of such security? A. I cannot say as I do, although sometimes the contractors 
lose considerable, as they have no lien on the building. 

Q. Would that be from adefect in the law, that would protect the contractor for 
work he has done or for want of proper precaution in building? A. For want of — 
protection. A man can contract here to put up a building and if the man gets into: 
it before the contract is finished the contractor cannot get $1. 


By Mr. WAtsu :— 


Q. What amount of work was your contract work last year? <A. In round 
numbers, our contract brick work was $100,000. 

Q. Taking your brick-work, what would be the whole amount of transactions for 
the year? <A. I could not exactly say just now. 

Q. Is what you have named something near a yearly average of work? A. No; 
some years would be a great deal less, I think; but that would be a fair average 
year. 


By Mr. HeAaKeEs :— 
Q. How many builders are there in St. John? A. I could not say. 
Q. Have you an association of any kind? <A. No. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you pay your men weekly? A. Fortnightly ; except on some jobs away 
in the country, when the men would get paid monthly; but they get money whenever 
they want it. Our clerk goes round to the country workmen once a month and squares 
them up. 

Q. Do not your men in the city ever request to be paid more frequently than 
once a fortnight? A. Very seldom; now and then a man may want $1 or $2 on 

Saturday night. 
By Mr. WAusH :— 


| Q. Are your men, as a general rule, industrious and sober? <A. Bricklayers, as 
a general rule, are not of the most sober class—both bricklayers and stone-masons. 
Q. In rounding your corners and mitres do you employ the men, yourself ordo 
you get the work done outside? A. Yes; we do it. 
Q. Then they can make their own cornices? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. Are these bricklayers, as a rule, sober men? A. They are fairly sober. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Why do you prefer to pay your men fortnightly? A. Because it comes 
handier to do so. 
@ Vorvyourself?, A, Yes. 
r Q. Did you ever study the matter out, and consider that it might be inconvenient 
_ to those workingmen to have to wait for their money, instead of having their wages 
Saturday? A. With us it is pretty hard to get our crew together Monday morning, 
_ and so we think it is better to pay them once a fortnight. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is that one of the reasons why you prefer fortnightly payment? A. Yes. 
hi Q. Do you not think that when the men borrow money from you that they are 
entitled to their wages when they are earned? A. Some of the men I would pay 
_ on Saturday night would come and borrow money from me Monday morning. 
Q. How much do your wages amount to ina fortnight, on an average ? A. 
In the summer? 
| Q. Working time of the year? A. Something over $3,000 some fortnights. 
By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
: Q. But you have a week’s interest on half of that amount? A. No; we don’t 
_ get any interest. 
os Q. How many months do you consider a building season? A. We generally 
_ work here from March till December. 
i Q. Are there many stone-masons and bricklayers leaving here to go to the United 
States? A. A great number of them do; all the best mechanics go there. 
Ms Q. Do you “think if they received higher wages in St. John so many of them 
; would go away? A. I don’t think they would, 
f Q. se any of these men come back and BosulG down in St. John? A. Some do; 
others again don’t. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— — 
Q. If you paid your men higher wages you would have to charge higher for 
building? <A. Yes. 
Q. And the proprietor would have to charge higher rent? A. Yes. 
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ABRAHAM Isaacs, Cigar Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hakess :— 

Q. Are you a cigar manufacturer? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many hands do youemploy? A. Sixteen. 

Q. Are these ail journeymen ? A. All but three apprentices and young girls. 

Q. Do you make hand-work or mould-work ? A. Hand-work mostly ; all but 
three of these hands work hand-work and the rest work mould-work. 

Q. Do your men work piece-work or by the day? A. They work piece-work. 

Q. How much per hundred do they receive? <A. It is according to the class of 
work they are on; we pay $8, $9, $10 and $12 for making. 

Q. What are the average earnings of men on hand-work? <A. All the men do 
not earn alike; some get $8, some $10 and some get $12. 

Q. Taking the average—what would that be? A. They would earn, on an — 
average, about $11 a week. | 

Q. Would they have constant employment all the year round at that rate of 
wages? A. They have that with me. 

Q. Are your young boys that work there apprentices to the trade? A. Three 
of them are. 

Q. Does that number of hands that you stated include your stemmers? A. No; 
we have two stemmers and two strippers. 

Q. What wages do the apprentices earn? A. The first six months they get 
$1.50, and a rise of 50 cents a week for the three following years. 

Q. Are they paid by the piece while they are serving their time? A. No. 

Q. What wages do the women receive? A. One of them gets $2.50, one $3 and 
one $3.50. 

Q. Are they working on cigars? <A. No. 

Q. What work are they on? <A. One stripping and one bunching. 

Q. For the moulders? A. Yes. 

Q. How long has the young woman been in the bunching business? A. She 
has been in my employment about six or seven years, I think. 

Q. Are wages the same all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any young girls working with you? A. No; the buncher is the 
voungest, I think. 

Q. Do you impose fines in the factory for spoiled work? A. No. 

Q. Do your men have to replace spoiled cigars? A. I do not allow my journey- 
men to make imperfect cigars. 

Q. Does it not happen that imperfect cigars are in among alot? A. It cannot 
happen if the man understands his business. | 

Q. What hours do the men work in the factory? A. The journeymen go to | 
work about eight, or half-past, and knock off at five. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 

Q. How many hours a day do they make? A. I have no restrictions over | 

journeymen ; they come in and go out when they like. | 
By Mr. Hrakes :— 


Q. What are the wages for packing? A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Do you do your own packing? A. Yes; my brother and I. 

Q. What do you pay packers? We have no packers ; I know what they get in 
the States. I do my own packing—my brother and I. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Did you include among the girls the one that makes the boxes? A. Yes; 
she is a stripper. 7 
Q. Is that the young iady that receives $3.50? A. Yes. 


plies. 
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Ep. C. Moors, (KH. R. Moore & Sons, Nail Manufacturers), called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxzs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a nail manufacturer ? 

Q. Do you represent the estate of E. R. Moore & Co.? A. Not the firm. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in your factory ? A. We run two factories. 
When we run the two we employ. seventy-five or eighty hands. 

Q. Are both your factories in St. John? A. One is at Coldbrook, three miles 
out of the city. 

Q. How many of your employés are men? <A. Roughly speaking, I should say 
two-thirds of them were men. 

Q. Would the rest be boys? A. Yes; the number would be about eighteen. 

Q. What are the earnings of machine-men per week? <A. Their wages are 
about $12 a week. 

Q. What do the men who tend the machinery receive? A. They would receive 
about $7 or $7.50 a week. 

Q. What would be the wages of the young men in your factory? A. They are 
the feeders. 

Q. They earn $7 a week? A. Yes; the same as old men. 

Q. Do they all work day’s work? A. The feeders work all piece-work. 

Q. Do they employ any boys to help them? A. No; we employ all the hands 
ourselves, except in one case. A man running a machine hires his own helpers. 

Q. Does he employ men or boys as helpers? A. He employs one man and one 
boy. 

Q. Are the firm responsible for this boy and man? A. No. 

Q. What classes of work do you manufacture? A. We manufacture all kinds of 
—eut nails, iron, steel, copper and zinc. 

Q. Do you make spikes? A. Yes; spikes and marlin-spikes. 

Q. Do you manufacture copper and tin clubs? A. Yes. | 

_ Q. Do you ever send any of these copper goods to Toronto or west? <A. We 
have sent goods to Toronto and Montreal. 

Q. Do you know whether the demand west for your copper goods is increasing ? 
A. I could not say much about that, as our trade to the west is limited. 

Q. Do you employ any women in your factory? A. We employ them in the 
tack factory, putting the tacks into small papers. 

Q. What would be the earnings of women in this factory ? A. 'They work piece- 
work, and would average $4 a week. 

Q. Are there any that would earn less than $4 a week? <A. No; that would be 
about the average. 

Q. What is the age of the young women you take to work? A. We do not 
employ many; three is the largest number we ever had, and the youngest would be 
about twenty years old. 

Q. Have you any statement you wish to make in connection with the 
business? <A. No. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? <A. Principally inthe Maritime 
Provinces. We sell some goods to the upper provinces and occasionally to the 
West Indies. 

Q. Where do you buy your fuel? A. Spring Hill mines. 

Q. Nova Scotia? <A. Yes. 

Q.—Where does your iron come from? <A. Our iron is made principally at the 

Coldbrook rolling mills. 

Q. What do you pay for your fuel—coal—laid down in St. John? A. We use 
two kinds, slack coal and the run of the mine; slack is the cheapest. 

Q. Give us the price of both ? A. The price of slack is about $2 delivered here. 
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Q. What is the price of the other coal? A. About $3.25. 


Q. About how much do you consume of this in a year in your factory? A. I 


can speak for two years, and say we used about 1,390 odd tons; between 1,390 and 
1,400 tons. 

Q. Do you find that coal the best for use, or equal to all your requirements ? 
A. Yes; Spring Hul coal is the best coal we can get. 


DanieL J. Donerty, Book-keeper (J. T. Hurley, Boots and Shoes), . called 
and sworn. 

By Mr. Wasa :— , 

Q. What is your business? A. Iam book-keeper in James Hurley’s boot and 
shoe factory. 

Q. What number of hands do you employ in that factory? A. About eighty. 

Q. How long has that factory been in existence? A. We have occupied the 
premises we are in at present a little over two years, but Mr. Hurley has been 
engaged in business in St. John about ten years. 

Q. Has your business increased during that time? A. Yes; within the last 
three years we have moved into larger quarters—larger factor y—and find it 
necessary, on account of doing a much ‘larger business than we used to do in the 

smaller place. 

Q. Do you find trade still increasing? <A. It has steadily increased for the last 
three or four years. 

Q. What wages do you pay to expert hands in your business? A. Wages vary; 
some work by the piece and some by the week. The highest would probably be to 
some piece-hands, who earn $15 or $16 a week. Of course, there are piece-hands 
who do not earn that much. 

Q. Can you give an dverage of what the piece-hands earn? <A. I should say the 
piece-hands among the.men would earn, on an average, about $8 a week; perhaps it 
would be better, as that would be the lowest average. 

Q. Do you employ females in your establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. How many females do you employ? A. I think that at present we have 
about twenty-six. 

Q. Ave these engaged on piece- -work? A. Some of them. 

Q. What would “the average earnings of these femaie piece-hands be? A. I 
think much the same as those working by the week—$3.50. 

Q. Have all these hands constant employment all the year? <A. Nearly so; 
there are certain parts of the year that we close down; we close down a week or two 
in the month of December or January, and perhaps we may slack off a little in the 
middle of the summer; but we work steadily about forty-eight weeks in the year. 

Q. That would be about four weeks that you would be out of work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any young persons in your establishment—either boys or 
girls? A. Some of the boys and girls are quite young. | 

Q. What wages do you give to the boys? <A. They begin with the under- 
standing and intention of learning the business. 

Q. Are they in your establishment with the understanding that they are 
apprentices or just casual comers? A. They are there to learn the business, but we 
have no apprentices. 

Q. You mean there is no regular system of indenture in your factory? A. There 
is no regular system of indenture. We work pretty hard at certain parts of the year, 
and we pay them when they work, and as {B00n as they get regular and steady at a 
job we give them better wages. 

Q. ‘Do you find that many of them stay with you after serving out their time ? 
A. Yes; at present there are not many boys in our factory; some of the boys we 
have bad in our place for two or three years. In the other factory we had some 
boys seven or eight years. 
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Q. And do they remain with you after they are out of their time? A. They 
remained with us after they became regular journeymen. 

Q. What wages do you give these boys? A. They begin by getting $1.50 a 
week, and as they are worked move they are paid more. 

Q. You have no regular system of advance? A. Nothing very regular, except. 
that a boy who has been working a year would be sure to get $2.50 a week for the 
next year. 

Q. Then you pay them according to the progress in their work? A. We do. 

Q. What wages do you give to the small girls you employ? <A. The girls 
would be paid the same as the boys—that is to say, ~ they would begin at $1.50 a week. 

Q. What work do these girls do? <A. They sew on buttons, paste linings, and 
do lots around the establisRment. They do all the ight work. 

Q. Is their work all light work? A. Yes; very light. They are never put at 


_ running the sewing machines. 


Q. Do you allow your ladies to sitdown? A. They all sit when working ; it 
is only when they are idle that they stand up. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your hands? A. We have not. 

Q. Have you ever found any difficulty in getting a sufficient quantity of men to 


work? <A. I cannot say that we ever did. 


Q. Where do you purchase your stock of leather? A. We buy some of it in 
this Province, some in Nova Scotia, some in Quebec and some in Ontario—Toronto 
in Ontario, and Montreal in Quebec. 

Q. Where do you get your sole leather? A. Principally in this Province—from 
Whittaker and other places in this Province. 

Q. Where do your calf-skins come from? A. The calf-skins—what is known as 
domestic calf—we get in this Province; we get from Montreal a calfskin which is 
called “imitation French,” and we also use a French calf, which, of course, comes 
from France. | 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. What.is the special character of the work you manufacture? A. We make 
all kinds; but in men’s work we make a speciality of men’s machine and hand-sewed 
shoes, and also men’s long-legged boots. 

' Q. Are your cutters working by the piece or by the week? A. They all work 
by the week. 

Q. What are the average wages of a good cutter? A. About $9 a week. 

Q. Is the work in your fitting department done by the week or by the job? A. 


Partly by the job and partly by the week. 


Q. Are your button boot makers paid by the week? A. Do you refer to the 
bitching ? 

Q. Yes? A. They all come under the same head. Girls working in the stitch- 
ing department, some of them might be paid by the job and some by the week. 

Q. Is your lasting done by the job or by the week? A. My own opinion is 


that it is done by the piece. 


Q. What do you give for a case of sixty pairs of men’s light buff congress, 


_machine-sewed work? A. We pay 7 cents a pair. 


Q. And what do you give for pegged-work? A. It varies; from 4 to 5} cents a 


pair for lasting. You refer to buff? 


Q. And what do you give for brogans? A. They are 4 cents a pair for lasting 
the stuff is all fitted, and the laster has nothing to do in the way of fitting ; his stock 


is supplied to him already fitted. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What can a laster earn in a week? A. On sewed-work the lasters cannot 
earn so much as those who work on peg-work. A peg-work laster will earn $18 a 
week, and the same laster on men’s work will earn about $15. 

Q. How much do the girls earn that do the pasting? A. Iam not familiar 
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enough with that part of the business to say, but I think somewhere in the vicinity 
of $2 a week, 

Q. What do the men engaged in hand-work earn? A. We have three men 
working steadily on hand-sewed work, and they can earn on an average $9 a week. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What would a first-cliss boot and shoe fitter receive by the week? A. I 
think about $4.50 to $5 a week. 3 

Q. Are these hands scarce in St. John now? <A. No; although if we were short 
of hands it might be difficult to find hands to take their place; but so far as I know 
we have been able, so far, to get all the hands that we require. 

Q. How many hours do your hand work? <A. Ten ‘hours a day. 

Q. Besides the four weeks that you shut down, does your factory ever run on 
short time? A. No; during the past three years we have been running on full 
time—that is, when we have been running. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. What do those men work at that get $15 and $16 a week? A. We have one 
laster on men’s shoes, sewed-work, who will average that when kept busy, and we 
have a man working on hand- sewed work that will go more than $15 a week. He 
has a helper, but I do not know the arrangements or the way the men work. Ido 
not know whether he pays him half what he earns or not, But at the outside there 
would not be more than three or four men earning these sums. 

Q. What would men earn on the sewing machines? A. I think the man we 
_ have earns $9 or $10 a week. 

Q Does he run both machines? A. He runs the McKay machine and a Fuller 
machine, and [ think he runs the heeling machine. 

Q. Is all your work done on the premises? A. No; we make a considerable 
quantity of hand made boots, and those are mostly taken outside the shop, to be 
closed by hand. 

Q. What hours per day do you work in your store? A. Ten hours. In winter 
we do not begin work till 7:30 nor do we stop till, 6:30. 

Q. Do the men and women work in the same room? A. The women are in 
separate departments for themselves, with the exception that in one part of the same 
room the cutte.s are at work. 

Q. Have you several conveniences for both sexes? A. We have. 

Q. Are the approaches to them separate? A. There is one closet used exclu- 
sively by the girls, and then there are two others that are used by the men. 

Q. How many stories high is your factory ? A. Three, and a basement. 

Q. Have you any fire-escapes? A. No. - 

Q. Do the doors of your factory open in or out? A. Open inwards. 

Q. Are the doors locked at a certain hour in the morning? <A. The doors are 
never locked from the time they are opened in the morning till they are closed again 
at night. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


* 

Q. Have you any other statements you wish to make? A. I do not know as I 
have, except that if this Commission is authorized to take such evidence, I would say 
that we feel we are treated unfairly by the Government in some matters. A greater 
part of the machinery used in our business is made in the United States and con- 
trolled by patents there; they are not made in Canada, and there is very little 
prospect of their ever being made in this country. We therefore feel that the 
machinery we require to use in our business we should be allowed to import at a 
less rate of duty than we do now. At present we have to pay a large amount of 
duty on goods of that description, and we feel that if the duty were lowered it would 
encourage us to go on and introduce the latest machines that are used in our 
business. 
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By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Do you feel competition from places outside of Canada in St. John? <A, No; 
not from places outside of Canada,. but we feel considerable competition from places 
in Canada. 

Q. Then, very few of your goods are imported from the United States? A. There 
are some imported from the United States, and these goods compete with ours, to 
some extent—that is to say, we make a class of work that looks considerably like 
goods made in the United States, and these goods from there compete, to some extent, 
with ours, but I do not feel the competition very much. 

Q. Did you ever inquire what was the amount of goods imported into St. John? 
A. Ido not think that I ever made any inquiries in that respect, but of leather goods 
I should aot think it would amount to more than $10,000 or $15,000 in a year. 


By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 


Q. From what Province do you feel too much competition? A. The Province of 
Quebec. | 

Q. Do you know any cause for that competition? A. No; Idonot. I know that 
the boots and shoes that are made in Quebec, or in the Province of Quebec, are cheaper 
than we seem to be able to see our way to make them. 


By Mr. Wause :— 
Q. Are they equal to the goods you make here? A. We do not think they are. 
By Mr. Borviy :— 


Q. You do not admit they are as good as yours? A. No; we do not; therefore, 
we might be able to claim that our goods are cheaper. 

Q. Have you any other reason than the fact of their not being good to which to 
attribute the competition—is there bad labor used on them or bad material in them ? 
A. There are some houses in the upper Provinces that make very good shoes, but 
there are other houses that make a cheaper and poorer class of work. They do not 
into very strong competition with the goods we make, because we make a better 
out lead class of work than the cheaper goods that come from the upper provinces. 


Gro. H. Mines, Agent D. D. Glasier & Son, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is the name of the firm you represent? A. D. D. Glasier & Son. 

Q. What is their business? A. Tug-boat owners and freighters of lumber. 

Q. How many men do D. D. Glasier & Son employ? A. During the summer 
season they employ from 100 to 120 men. 

Q. Altogether? A. Yes. , 

Q. Does your firm survey lumber? <A. No. 

Q. They merely transport it? A. Yes; we do not survey the lumber. 

Q. What is the charge for transportation? A. Forty cents per*l,000 superficial 
feet from the Fredericton boom to St. John. 

Q. Do you deliver below the falls? <A. No. 

Q. How many steamers have you in your employ? A. Four tugs and four 
steame 8. 

Q. What is the average wages you pay to captains and engineers? A. Our 
highest wages to captain and engineer are $50 a month; next lowest captain and 
engineer are $40; and the lowest $30 a month. 7 

Q. How many months do they make ina year? A. One captain makes twelve 
months in the year and the engineer the same—one captain is hired by the year ; 
the others are only hired during the working season on the St. John river. 

Q. Do you raft logs at Fredericton? A. We do not raft them; we take them 
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from the Fredericton Boom Company after they raft them. They raft them in joints, 
and we raft them and then make them into rafts ready for shipping to St. John. 

Q. How many logs would a tug take in tow inatrip? A. One million super- 
ficial feet is considered a good tow fora tug. 

Q. About how many million do you handle in the run ofa season? A. Last — 
season we handled about 75,000,000 superficial feet. 

Q. Would that be an average season’s work? <A. Ican give you the number of 
rafts we- handled for the last five years. 

Q. Can you give us the amount on each raft? A. I cannot. Last year we 
handled 75 rafts—that is, rafts to St. John. <A certain portion of that went to mills 
around Fredericton, which would increase our quantity. In all, we moved about 75 
rafts last year; in 1883, 104; 1884, 79; 1885, 66; 1886, 85; 1887, 75. That is the 
number of trips we made from St. John to Fredericton during the season. — 

Q. Ave the engineers who are in charge of your boats certified men, and are they 
examined for competency ? A. Three of them are, but one is not; he has no educa- 
tion, but is a thoroughly practical man. All he knows he has learned by practice ; 
he cannot write or sign his own name. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Is he as good and competent a man as the others? A. He is. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is he allowed to work? A. Yes. 
Q. How often are the engines examined? A. Once a year. 
Q. How often are the boilers examined? <A. Once a year. 
Q. How often are the hulls examined? A. The hulls are exempted; from exami- 
nation. They are tug-boats, and that exempts them. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Do the insurance companies ever have any overhauling of the hulls? A. No; 
they are always willing and ready to take a rate. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. They insure the hulls without having them examined? A. They never go 
near them. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What wages do the deck hands in your employ receive? A. We have eleven 
souls, all told, on our tugs. 

Q. What wages do you pay: to your deck hands? <A. We have five deck hands 
and they receive from $15 to $20 a month. We generally make our first trip from 
here along about the 15th to the 25th of April. We move as soon as the ice is out 
of the river, and we run till the lumber is all done. 

Q. What do the raftsmen earn? A. $16 to $20 a month. 

Q. ‘That is just for the summer months? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they not leave you and go to the woods in the winter? A. They do. 


By the CmarrMANn :— 


Q. Are you anxious to keep some of the old sailors? A. We like to keep the 
old men and prefer them to strangers. 


By Mr. WAtsH :--- 


Q. Are they anxious to stay with you? A. They appear to be; some of them 
have been with us twenty years. | 


By the CHairRMAN :-— 

Q. You would be sorry to change your sailors every trip? A. We would. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Do you board all these men? <A. All of them, 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Do you board the men on the steamers? A. Yes; and the men bracketting— 
the whole 120 men. There are only a few of them on the steamers, and the rest are 
on the shore rafting. 

By Mr. Wasi :-— 

Q. But you board them all? A. Yes; we have boarding houses, and we board 

and lodge them. 


SAMUEL CroTHERS, Carriage-builder, called and sworn. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. How many men have you in your employ? <A. Twelve men and two boys, 

Q. There are painters, blacksmiths, upholsterers and carpenters? <A. Yes; 
there are four departments. 

| Q. Give us the wages—the wages the men in the different depar tments receive, 

mit youcan? A. The men get from "$1 to $2 a day. 

{ Q. Do they work by the day or by the piece? A. By the day. 

Q. What does a carriage blacksmithearn? A. We pay our best men $10 a week. 

Q. That is for ten hours aday? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles in your factory? A. None. 

4 Q. Where do you find a market for your carriages? A. Our market is chiefly 
local; we cater for the city trade chiefly. We used to have an outside market once ; 
_ that has been monopolized by this cheap factory stuff. 

Q. Manufactured in Canada? A. Yes. | 
| Q. Are there many American carriages imported here? <A. Very few now in 
this city; there used to be quite a number imported here a few years ago. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 

Q. Sixty hoursa week? A. Yes. 

) Q. Do you take any apprentices? A. We usually have about one apprentice in 

i each shop, but at present we have only two. 

Q. How many years do the boys serve, as a rule, in learning their trade? A. 
From three to four years. 

Q. When they finish their trade do they generally find employment with you? 
_A. They most generally stay two or three years. 

Q. Are you always able to give them employment? A. Most generally. 
Q. The competition you meet with, is it in good carriages at low prices, or is it 
in cheap and imperfect goods? A. We suffer most thr ough the cheap class of 
carriag ges. ‘ 
Os Where do they come from? A. Some come from Montreal; and we suffer 
considerably through the carriage part-manufactory. 
Q. Where is that? A. There is one in Toronto called the Canadian part- 
-manutactory ; they manufacture carriages in part. 

Q. They are sent here and finished ae They are sent through the country 
and ave put up in all the villages. 
' Q. Do you make your hubs, spokes and other wood-work? A. No. 

Q. Where do you get these ¢ ? A. We import them from. the States, chiefly. 

Q. Can you get them from the States cheaper than you can buy them from 
Ontario? <A. I do not think so; you can get a better quality of stuff. 

Q. Have you come to that ‘conclusion from experience? A. Yes; we have 
_ tried them. 

Q. You do not sell any carriages outside New Brunswick? A. Some in Nova 
"Scotia. When I speak of the local business it 1s chiefly local, but we do not have any 
agencies in any other places. 
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Q. Living here upon the ground, are you not able to make a carriage suited to 
the country and to the taste of the people better than those who live in other 
Provinces? A. Well, I fancy so. 

Q. Then you have the advantage of freights ? A. Exactly; there isa great deal 
of ditference between what 1 call custom-made carriages and wholesale carriages. 
Some people build carriages for wholesale and sell them in large quantities, and these 
are necessarily built out of the cheapest materials, 

By Mr. ArMstRonG :— 


Q. Built to be sold? A. Yes; they are built more to sell than they are to wear: 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is your trade increasing or decreasing ? A. It has been gradually decreasing 
for the last fifty years; we had one big boom at the time of the St.John fire, in conse- 
quence of the carriages being all burnt up. 

Q. Has the decrease been due to the causes you mentioned ? A. It has been 
owing to the sharp competition and the cheaper mode of working, 21d I suppose all 
kinds of business is straitened somewhat, and folks cannot afford to buy a good 
carriage, and so have to get cheap ones. 

Os Do you think there is any foreign market to which Canadian-manufactured 
carriages could be sent ? A. I do not know of any; the difficulty with carriages is 
that they are very bulky freight; they cost a great ‘deal of money to transport. 

Q. Where do you get your leather and your other trimmings? A. Chiefly 
from the United States. Some are manufactured at Fredericton—that is, our patent 
leathers. 

Q. Do yon buy any of your iron work ready made? A. Very little. 

Q. Where does that you do buy come from ? A. The United States. 


By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


Q. Tell us what the wages of carriage-trimmers are? <A. All the way from 
$1.50 to $4 a day. 

Q. Give us an idea of the average earnings of trimmers? A. A trimmer in this 
country can earn from $2 a day—that is, for wages, you know. 

Q. I mean what they actually earn? A. A piece-worker might probably do 
better, you know; sometimes they work by the piece, and then they get more wages ; 
but the wages are not very good on the whole. 


JAMES QUIGLEY, Roller, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q. Have you been long employed in rolling mills? A. All my life. 

Q. What are the wages of the employés there? A. Two dollars a day. 

Q. Is that a fair average for rollers’ wages? A. Some get more than others. 

Q. Do you find steady employment all the year round at that? A. We have 
stops sometimes during the winter, for repairs, of about three weeks. 

Q. Is it very hard work rolling ? <A. It is pretty hard. 

Q. Does it tax a man’s strength very much? A. great deal depends upon the 
man, because it is laborious work. 

Q. How long does it take you from the time you commence with a piece of iron 
till it is finished on the rollers? A. It greatly depends upon what you are rolling 
and the state of the mill. 

Q. Do you work constantly all the day at the rollers or do you have spells of 
rest ? A. We have spells or intervals of rest. 

Q. Could you tell us the wages of the other men employed in the roller mills? 
A. Not all of them. Laborers get from $1.10 up to as high as $1.40. 

Q. And the men that do the heating—the furnace men? A. They average about 
$2.50 a day; they work piece work, 
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Q. How many hours a day do you work? <A. We go to work at seven in the 
_morning and some days we get through at 4:30; other days 5:30—ten hours a day 
is the system. 

Q. Do you have any young boys working about the mill? A. There are a few. 

Q. What do those boys do? A. Some of them work on the bar-bank and other 

light work. 

Q. What are the earnings of the boys ! ? A. About 60 cents a day, I think; [am 

not certain. 

Q. Is it a dangerous business, rolling mills? A. No; no more than other 
-work—There is danger attached to all works. We have been very safe from 
accidents; we have not had any. 

Q. Is it a good, healthy business for boys? <A. Well, yes; some think it is. 

Q. How is the shop—is it pretty well secured from drafts in cold weather ? 
A. Yes; they close it in winter as well as they can; they have to have some openings. 

| Q. Isit comfortable to work in? A. Yes; it is always comfortable in the rolling 
mill in winter time. 


GEORGE QuIa@LEY, Rolling Mill Superintendent, called and sworn. 
By Mr ArmstRone :— 


Q. Have you anything to add to the testimony of the previous witness in con- 
nection with the rolling mill? <A. I can answer any questions you ask me. 
Q. Do you agree with the statement he has given us?’ A. Yes. 
Q. Are the wages he stated fair? A. Yes; but we have only one boy at 60 cents ; 
the others get 80 cents, 
Q. Do “they commence at 60 centsaday? A. Yes. ; 
Q. Are these boys learning the business of furnace-men or rolling? A. They 
_work on the rod-banks now. 
Q. Do they go with the object of learning the business? A. That is more than. 
I can tell; if they stay long enough they will learn it. 
Q. But do you take boys to teach them their trade? A. No. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting men sufficiently skilled for your business ? 
A. No; not any; we can always get them. 
Q. Have you much competition for your class of goods in this Province? A. 
Yes; we have competition, but still we get all we can do. 
Q. Is that competition from rolling mills in the Province or outside? A. From. 
rolling mills in the Province, principally. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. How are the men paid? A. Every fortnight. 
By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. The previous witness stated that the mill was comfortable in winter. How is. 

itinsummer? A. Jt is warm. 

Q. Is it sufficiently ventilated? A. Yes; we open the ventilators up in summer 
and keep them closed in winter. 

Q. How many heats a day do the men turn out? A. About seven. 

Q. During the time the men have between the heats, have they any place where 
they can go to, or do they have to remain by their fires? A. They remain by the 
fires ; they cannot go away. 

Q. They are not constantly engaged in heating? A. No; each heater has a 
laborer; he heats a certain part and they watch it. 

Q. ‘Would these men be the laborers classed at $1.40 a day? A. Yes. 

) Q. Do the heaters hire their own laborers or do the rolling mill company fur- 
nish them? <A. We furnish them with help. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Are you able to pursue your labors during the summer heat? A. Yes, 
You never had to quit on account of the hot weather? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

. Do many men in the mill own tne houses in which they live? <A. Not any. 
. Do you think any of them save money? A. I think some do. 

. They prefer to invest it in other ways, rather than in buying houses for them- 
selves? A. Yes; most of them do; men do not like to build houses and have nothing 
else to depend on. 
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.JoHN McCann, Engineer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :-— 


Q. Whatis your business? A. I run an engine and steam-hammer for Mr. 
‘Chesley. | ! 

Q. What kind of work do they turn out? <A. Ships’ knees; but they do all 
kinds of heavy work—heavy forge work, locomotive frames, and the like of that. 

Q. What would be a fair wage for a man occupying your position? A. I get $11 
a week. 

Q. Are there many machinists working in that establishment? A. None. 

Q. The other men working on these forgings, about what wages would they 
earn—skilled men? A. I could hardly say; I have heard them talking of it. One 
man who works with me, John McGrath, gets $2.50 a day; he is our hammer-man. 

Q. Are there many unskilled hands? A. They are all unskilled hands. There 
are six men working there, and their wages are $1.20 now, and they get as high as 
$1.30 in summer. 

Q. What hours do they work now? A. The hands work about eleven hours. 

Q. Are they kept constantly employed for these eleven hours? A. No; they 
work in heats. 

Q. Do they have any chance to get their meals in that time? A. What chance 
there is is between heats; sometimes there is half an hour. 

Q. At what hour do you commence in the morning? A. I commence, at five 
myself, and then the helpers come about seven. 

Q. What time do they get through in the afternoon? A. They work clean up 
*hour; that makes my count of eleven hours. , 

Q. Out of these eleven hours, can you give any idea of how many they are 
actively at work? A. I can hardly say; sometimes we run heavy heats; then we 
have a good spell in between heats, and at other times, when on ships knees’ we work 
sometimes straight along—ten or fifteen minutes between heats, and at other times 
there is about an hour between the heats. 

Q. However, you are not able, during these eleven hours, to leave the works at 
all? A. No. 

Q. You have either to be actually at work or watching the iron? A. Yes; 
three have to be standing there all the time; they cannot leave. 

Q. Are any boys taken to learn this business? A, No. 

Q. Is the work too heavy for boys? <A. Yes; there is certain work they can do 
in the other shops outside. We call the outside shops a different branch from us. 

Q. Is the place reasonably comfortable in winter? A. It is like all other 
blacksmith shops; it is a frame building, just boarded in. 

Is it very hot in summer? A. No; there are plenty of drafts in summer. 
Do you work all the summer? A. Yes; pretty steady. 

How often do you get paid? <A. Once a week. 

Every Saturday? <A. Yes. 

Do you get paid in full? <A. Yes. 
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Q. And in cash? A. In cash. 
Q. Do you think Saturday is a good day to pay? A. I think it is for the 
general class of people; I am satisfied. 

Q. If you were paid on Friday would you not have advantages in buying in the 
Saturday market? A. There might be; we get paid generally at four on Saturday, 
and then we have the evening for marketing; I would not think there would be 
~ much advantage in it. 

Q. About ‘how much would the best class of hands in your work calculate to pay 
for rent in St. John? A. The best paid man in our shop is this John McGrath, and 

_ he owns a flat of his own; if not he would have to pay $100 a year for one like it. 
Q. Take the unskilled laborers whom you said get $1.20; how much would they 
“expect to pay for rent—that is, those who are married? A. It is a hard thing to 
_ say; one looks for as cheap as he can get; I would not like to say—rents are very 
uncertain in this town, any way, some high and some cheap. 


——t 


Wuitney Dunuam, Upholsterer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 


Q. Do you find constant employment in St. John at your business? <A. Yes. 
Q. Your business is furniture upholstering ? A. Yes. 
Q. What are the wages of upholsterers in cabinet-shops here? A. About $10 
_ or $11 a week. 
f Q. Would that be a fair average rate for the whole of the men in the city? A. I 
_ presume it would. 
: Q. Are there many upholsterers in St. John? A. I could not state the number, 
Q. Do you know if there is any scarcity in the trade? A. No. 
i Q. Do you know if there are many men here who cannot get employment at the 
business? A. None that I am aware of. 
_Q. Do you take apprentices at your business heré? A. Yes. 
Q. How long do those boys serve ? A. They are supposed to serve five years. 
Q. Do you have any difficulty in getting the boys toremain? A. So far as I 
have seen there is no trouble—no difficulty. 
Q. They do not seem disposed to run away before they are finished? A.. No. 
Q. Asarule, when those boys finish their time can they obtain employment 
? A. Not as arule; most of them go to the States to seek employment. 
Q. Do you know if any of those who go away to the States come back and settle 
here? A. No; I donot know of any; I myself was away for a number of years, but 
I learned my business ther e, but this being my home I came back and settled here. 
' Q. Could you tell us the differ ence, if there is a difference, in the rates of wages 
in the towns of the United States, near here and in St. John ? A. Lam not posted 
enough to give you the rates in Boston. 
, Q. But do you know if they are higher in Boston than here? A. They would 
_ be higher. 
| Q. Would the cost of living be higher in Boston than in St. John? <A. I should 
_ judge so. 
Q. Taking into consideration the difference in wages and the difference in the 
cost of living, do you think that a man earning $11 a week here would do as 
well as in Boston? <A. Well, that would depend on 1 the way the man lived in Boston 
and here. 
Q. Taking the average way of living of aworkingman? A. Fully as well—yes.. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Are you aware of any upholsterers in this city getting $2 and $2.25 a day ? 
fy Lam: 
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Q. Are these foremen, or are they merely workmen? A. Well, you might say 
foremen, probably. 

Q. About how many of these men earn $2.25 aday? A. I could not answer 
that question. 
; Q. Would $11 a week be the average wages of a journeyman upholsterer ? 
A. Yes; $10 or $11. 


JosEPH WINsLow, Currier, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are there many curriers employed in St. John? <A. I could not say. 

Q. Well, in the immediate neighborhood? A. There are about six in the work I 
am 18. 

Q. What would. be the average earnings of a fairly skilled man? A. About $9 a 
week. 

Q. How many hours a day would he work? <A. Ten hours. 

Q. How frequently are curriers, as a rule, paid here? A. Once a week—on 
Saturdays. 

Q. In cash and in full? <A. In cash and in full. 

Q. Have you worked in other places? A. Yes. 

Q. Where? <A. At Fredericton. 

Q. How do wages in St. John compare with wages in Fredericton? A. About 
the same. 

Q. Do you know how wages here compare with wages in ‘the States? <A. I 
cannot tell you. 

Q. Is the work increasing or decreasing in this neighborhood? A. I have not 
been here a great while; since I have been here it seems about the same. 
Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 
. Are the shops comfortable? A. Yes. 
. Do any apprentices go to work at the trade here? A. There is one there. 
You work altogether by the week? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
. What kind of leathér are you finishing—grain or bluff? A. Generally grain. 
Have you ever worked in the United States at the same trade? A. Yes. 
Did you find this business rather better there than here? A. I did not see a 
great deal of difference. 

Q. Do you know where your leather is sold, generally? A. Yes; in the 
Province here. 

Q. Is any shipped to Montreal? A. No; not lately. 

Q. Where do you get your hides from? A. From the Provinces. 


"DOO DOLL 


By Mr. FRrED :— 
Q. What are the highest wages received? <A. T'welve dollars; they run from 
$9 to $12 a week. 
Q. What would be the lowest? A. Hight dollars for a skilled currier is about 
the lowest. 


Davip Currey, Currier, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Did you hear the testimony of the last witness ? A. Yes. 


Q. Do you corroborate, substantially, what he said ? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. Nothing. 


art 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q. Do you know of any curriers earning less than $7 a week ? A. Not curriers. 
A person who works in a shop helping gets less, but no experienced man, called a 
eurrier. 

Q. These would be laboring men, only? A. Just helps, only. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. The kind of grain you finish—do you split it or finish it round? A. It is 
generally split; some of it is heavy, some light; heavy grains are not split very 
much—just shaved off. 

_ ° Q. You use the heavy grain for fishing boots? A. Yes; we use the lighter 
_ grain for women’s boots. 


FREDERICK THompson, Furniture Finisher, called and sworn. 


Q. How aie fur ae finishers are there in St. John, to your knowledge? A. 
“I think there are three first-class hands at our business and may be two oz three 

_ apprentices in each shop. 

‘ Q. What class of furniture do you finish here? A. Chairs, parlor suites, tables, 
and a great deal of all kinds. « 

7 Q. What do your first-class hands receive or average per week? A. A first- 
class finisher should receive from $8 to $10. 

Q. Would that be the average? A. That would be the average. 

Q. Are boys taken as apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. Are those boys, when taken, put at once to finishing? <A. They are put to the 

; ‘simplest branches first, and as they ‘advance they are given a higher class of work to 
do. They are given every opportunity to learn. 

Q. What do they receive? A. One dollar and fifty cents a week for the first 

year, and after that it depends upon the boy himself. 
'Q. Do those boys remain the length of time for which they are engaged? A. As 
_ # general rule they do. 
: Q. What is the usual time? <A. Five years. 

Q. Are you aware of the number of cabinet-makers, upholsterers, furniture 
finishers, or men employed in the furnishing trade, who own the houses they live in 
Bin St. John? A. [ am not. | 

Q. Are there any? A. Ido not know; I cannot say. 

Q. What hours do finishers work? A. Ten hoursaday; nine on Saturday, when 
- we get ten hours’ pay. 


By Mr. GrBson :— 
Q. You say a boy gets $1.50 the first year: is the rate not fixed for the whole 
service? A. No; some boys may be smarter than others, and so the rate is only for 
one year. 


~ 


Hueu Finuay, Foreman of Daily Telegraph, called and sworn. 
By Mr CLarKE :— 


Q. What business do you follow? A. I am a printer. 

Q. Where are youemployed? A. Daily Telegraph office. 

Q. Are you foreman of the office? A. 1 am foreman of the mechanical 

_ department. 

Q. How many men have you engaged in the office ? A. In my department, the 
newspaper department, there are about twenty hands. 

Q. Are they all journeymen? A. No; there are four apprentices—two in the 
composing room and two in the press room. 
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Q. What are the wages of your journeymen ? A. Some are paid by the week 
and some by the piece. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. How much per thousand do the compositors get? <A. Thirty cents per 
thousand. 

(. What position do the men hold who are paid by the week? <A. Foreman, 
assistant foreman, and the man who sets the advertisements. 

Q. Who sets up the comme:zcial and shipping news ? A. The shipping news is 
done by the piece frame and the commercial is done by the office advertising hand. | 

Q. Is that a department by itself in your office ? A. No; itis not a department ; 
it goes on the hook the same as the rest, with the exception of the tabular part, which 
is corrected by the advertiser. 

Q. Then the men don’t get any of what we call fat matter? A. They do not. 

Q. Ha; that pe been the custom in St. eee ? <A. It has not until quite 
recently; it us 
shipping news. | 

Q. Was it done satistactorily in that way ? A. I never heard of any complaint. 

Q. Do you not think that it is the universal custom of the craft, when work is 
done by the piece, that everything goes round the men? A. I think it is. 

Q. Is the system that is prevailing in the Telegraph the one mostly in use 
throughout the city? A. I think so. 

Q. How many men have you got on the advertisements ? A. Only one. 

Q. Is he capable of setting up all the advertisements ? A. Sometimes he is not, 
but mostly always he can get them all set up. 

Q. When he is not capable of setting up all the advertisements who sets 
them? <A. They are generally held over till the next day. 

Q. Do the persons advertising put their “ads.” in the office the day before? A. I 
am speaking of the mere changes of a yearly advertiser; if they bring them in after a _ 
certain hour we take them in turn and finish them off; those that come in latest 
stand over. 

Q. Has it not been the custom in the Telegraph office that when a quantity of 
advertisements came in to the paper and this one man was not capable of setting it 
up for the next issue of the paper, they are. held over, and the advertisers are given 
to understand that there is not time or space, that the advertisement came in too 
late, when in reality they are kept over for a day, to set up the coming day? A. I 
think that is correct; I do not know the idea for it, but it is done. 

Q. Don’t you think itis done for the purpose of saving composition? <A. I 
think it is done for the purpose of economizing. 

Q. How many hours do the men work? A. Piece-hands work on an average | 
thirteen to fourteen hours. 

Q. How many thousand is a respectable night’s work for a compositor? A. Well, 
the way our forms are made up I don’t think he could set up much more than 8,000. 

Q. That would be between $12 and $13 a week? A. Yes; about that. 

Q And he would have to work six nights for that? A. Yes; work six nights a 
week. 

Q. Thirteen dollars a week, then, is the outside figure for six nights of thirteen 
hours each? A. Yes. 

Q. Did the men make more on the paper about a year ago? A. Yes; I think 
the average wages were higher a year ago. ) 

Q. What has caused the decrease in the wages of the men? A. Using larger 
type than’we used to use, less fat matter and less pick-ups. 

¢Q. Are the men kept idle at might much, waiting for copy? <A. They are not 
supposed to be idle; ’tis supposed that there is always “ bogus” on the hook, and if 
they are idle they charge time. 

Q. Is there a job office connected with the Telegraph? A. There is. 
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Q. What is the standard rate of wages given to job hands in your office? A. I 
have nothing to do with the job office; 1 only work on the newspaper. 

Q. How long do the men work to in the morning? A. About four, or half-past 
four. 
Q. Do you know of many printers in St. John owning their own houses? 
A. There are very few; in fact, I cannot call to mind more than one or two. 

Q. Are your apprentices indentured? A. No. 

Q. Do they serve their time on the paper? <A. They have always, as long as I 
have been there. 

Q. How long do they serve? A. They serve five years on a newspaper, and 


- then they are entitled to a stand. 


Q. Are they taken on as journeymen after they serve their time? A. Always. 

Q. Do many printers leave St. John for the States? A. I think there are a great 
number leave here for the United States. 

Q. What part of the United States do they goto? <A. I think Boston is the 
principal or first point, they bring up at—that is the chief distributing centre. 

Q, Did you ever work in Boston? A. Yes. 

Q. How much do printers earn per thousand on papers in that city? A. It is 
a good many years since [ worked there, and then they received 35 cents per thou- 
sand. It is over twenty years ago since I worked there. 

Q. Can you tell us what is the difference in the wages of compositors in St. John, 
and a city of the United States of about the same proportions? A: No; I could not. 
I know that a man who receives $10 here will receive $18 in the States. ‘That is 
about the difference. 

Q. Do you think that a composing room is the best for an apprentice to serve 
his time in, so as to become a good printer? A. You could not make a thorough 
printer of an apprentice in a paper office news-room. 

Q. Then you think that the book and job room is the best place? A. Yes; Ido. 

Q. How old are the apprentices when you take them on? A. About sixteen 
years; we would not take them till they are sixteen. 

_ Q. When taken on, are they asked questions as to their education or examined 
as to whether they can read and write? A. Yes; they are. 

Q. How long would it take a smart lad, after he has been taken on, before he 
would go on the case? A. Do you mean entirely on the case ? 

Q. Yes. A. He might be fitted to go on the case, but not be competent to do 
the work of a journeyman—in order to do that he would have to serve for two and 
a half or three years. 

Q. How long are apprentices in the business before they are asked to go back 
and work at night? <A. In my office they are not required to do that till they are 
out of their time, excepting in very rare cases, perhaps not more than once or twice 
during their whole apprenticeship. 

Q. Is it the duty of the journeymen you employ to do the proving of the 


: galleys? A. The night foreman does that work. 


Mr. CiarKke.—Mr., Finlay, you have looked into the matter of the printing of 
school books in New Brunswick, and so I ask is it a grievance to the printers of St. 
John and people at large to have those books printed in Scotland? A. I think 
myself that a larger number of men would be given employment in St. John if all 


the school books were printed for New Brunswick here. I ‘think it would give 


employment to at least 250 printers, book-makers, stitchers, &c. ; 
Q. How much cheaper would those books be to heads of families if they were 


printed in St. John? A. I was assured by a prominent publisher that those books 


could be made from 25 to 40 per cent. cheaper than they are now bought. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Where are they published at present? <A. In Scotland. 
Q. The whole of them? A. Most of them. 


Q. How many of them are printed in New Brunswick to what were before the 
A—8* 
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common schools law Act came into force? A. I think, with the exception of a few 
classes, they were all done here. 

Q. Does the Government or the municipality give out the contract? A. It is 
the Provincial Government and the Board of Hducation, which is composed of the 
Executive of New Brunswick and the Superintendent of Education, 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 

Q. How many kinds of these school books are printed abroad—all the readers 
and primers? A. I think the readers that are used in the primary department are 
printed abroad. 

Q. Were they printed in Scotland formerly? A. I understand that there were 
three or four got up here, since, for the purpose of running them out. ‘They were 
gotten up since the agitation was brought about, in this manner: one of the books, 
Archer’s History, was given to a firm here, and instead of doing the work themselves — 
they had it done outside, I think they sent to the United States and had it printed 
there. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Is there ‘any reason why that book should not have been printed here? 
- A. None, so far as L know. 

Q. Are you familiar enough to know what the quality of work is that is done 
on them? <A. I think I am. 

Q. Do you.think such a work could have been printed in St. John? <A. I have 
not the slightest doubt of it. 

Q. That is your opinion, as a printer? <A. Yes. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. Do you know whether it is true that one firm has a monopoly to sell these 
books ? A. I.do not know that positively, but I have been given to understand it is 
a fact. 

Q. Do you know what discount this firm allows to the retail dealers? A. I 
could not mention it from memory. I had a statement giving the discounts, but it — 
was got in an indirect manner. So far as I can recollect, it was 20, or 40 per cent. 

Q. Have you ever heard; or do you know, that this firm that imports these 
books give to these people a preferential rate over that of retail dealers? A. I think 
they do. 

a8 Do you know whether the teachers that purchase these books buy them — 
with the object of selling them again to the scholars? A. I do not know. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Speaking from your practical knowledge as a printer, do you know whether 
these school books are got up so as to last and stand the wear and tear? A. I © 
understand so; I am interested in this matter, for I have to buy several myself, but 
I have never generally gone into the price nor looked into the matter if the binding 
was properly got up or not. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Were tenders originally offered for the printing of these books? A. I think 
not—not to my knowledge. 

Q. No offer oft any kind was made to any St. John printer? A. None that I 
know of. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. You have said that the commercial matter of the Telegraph was formerly put — 

on the hook and now it is not so. I ask why did the office make that change? 
A. They did so to economize, I think. 

Q. Was there any difficulty with the men, that the office chose to economize 

in that way? A. It was merely the feeling that business had fallen off—the failing © 

of business—that caused them to do so; business fell off and times got pretty dull. 
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OQ. And so your office felt the need of economizing? A. Yes. 

i Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles in the Telegraph office or in the trade 
‘in St. John? A. None at all; in the Telegraph office, if any little difficulty comes 
up the men have an interview with the employers and the matter is settled. 

Q. Do you have no strikes? A. We have had none. 

Q. Did the men acquiesce in this change? A. No; the matter is still under a 
conference, who are considering the matter. The conference is going on between 
the employers and the men. 

Q. Is it a friendly conference? A. Yes. 

Q. Each side meets the other with the desire to conciliate? A. That seems to 
be the idea. 


|): Q. And the prospect is that an amicable solution will be found? A. Yes. 


Q. You said that you thought a job office was the place proper for a boy to 
learn his trade—do you think a job office is the proper place for an apprentice to 
enter who expects to become a newspaper printer? A. He wants a very little time, 
after leaving the job office, to become a newspaper printer. 

Q. Can the experience of the man’s work who starts in a job office prove that 
he is as fast as the one who serves his time on a newspaper? A. I am speaking for 
myself; I served my time in a book and job office, and when I went to a newspaper 
I found I could keep up my end very fairly. 

Q. About how many hours of straight composition do the compositors on the 
Telegraph have of a night? A. They have about nine hours. 

Q. Do they have to distribute their own type? A. To a certain extent they do. 

Q. How many hours do they need to distribute their type? <A. To clear up 
everything objectionable they would require from four to five hours. 

Q. How many thousand can a man distribute in an hour? A. Some of them 
could distribute 4,000 in an hour. 

Q. Ifa man sets 8,000 in a night and distributes 4,000 in an hour would it be 
absolutely necessary for him to work fourteen hours? A. He does not distribute 
4,000; that is what a good man will do; some of them will not average more than 
2,500 in an hour. 

| Q. Have you many men who cannot distribute more than 2,500 in an hour? 
A. I don’t think I have many of them but could do more. 

Q. Don’t you think a fair, average compositor can distribute 4,000 in an hour? 
A. I do not think they all do it. 

Q. Then, if the man sets only 8,000 a night do you think it is necessary for him 
to be fourteen hours in the office? A. I do not think it. 

Q. Well, if they are there that time it is because they are kept waiting there? 
A. It would be their own fault if they are waiting; they meet and talk over the 
news in the afternoon. Perhaps a man will come in at two or three o’clock; even 
then nothing is said to him, but he has to work a little harder to get his case filled 
up in time. ; 

Q. Do you think that the average of your men could not set up more than 
8,000 in nine hours of straight composition? A. I think that would be about 
the average of the men, but then some time is taken up in correcting proofs. 

Q. Then, if you allow three hours for distributing, that would make twelve hours 
of actual work for the compositor who sets 8,000? A. Yes. 

Q. Couldn’t a man distribute 8,000 in three hours ? A. Certainly. 


By Mr ArmMstTRoNG :— 


Do your men cut up and separate their own “dupes” ? A. Yes. 
Anddistribute their “pi”? A. Yes, 

And distribute their own objectionable matter? <A. Yes. 

Is the objectionable matter divided up? A. Each man distributes his own. 
. Do they cut up their own “dupes” and paste them ? <A. Yes. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Were the school atlases and geographies printed ? A. I think that they, 
with the primers, are done in Scotland. Jam not positive about their being printed 
in Scotland, but I think they are. 

Q. Has any representation been made to the Local Government in reference to 
the printing of the school books ? A. Yes; the printers have laid quite a lot of 
information before them. I have a memorial with me that was presented 
to the Local Government by the Typographical Union (producing memorial, which 
was handed by the Chairman to the Secretary.) 


By Mr. Wasa :— 
Q. Have you ever loked over any of the geographies that are used in the public 


schools ? A. I have not. 
Q. Did you ever hear the complaint made that they tell a great deal more about 


pine United States than they do about Canada? A. Yes. 


Vv 
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Q. But you cannot, from your own knowledge, say that that is the case? A. I 
have heard the complaint made. I know it is not the case with the geography, but 
I know it is with the primers and readers. 

Q. And from your point of view, as a Canadian, do you think that it is advisable 


' for the youth to learn more about any other countries than our own? A, Noma 


/ 


think it is not. 

Q. With regard to the printing of these books, do you think that it is of such a 
mechanical order as to be a credit to those who print them—is it very well done ? 
A. I think it is very fairly done. 

Q: Do von know anything about how the English grammars are got for the 
public schools ? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what grammar they use in the New Brunswick schools now ? 
A. No; I do not. 

Q. ‘Did you ever know that as soon as a new superintendent was appointed that 
whatever grammars’ happened to prevail before seemed to get out of use at once, so far 
as he was concerned, and that he undertakes to get grammars of his own and have 
them printed for use in the sehools ? A. I do not know that, of my own knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever hear that such was the case? A. I have heard it stated to be 
the case. . 

Q. And did you ever hear that these grammars which are used in the schools 
were more complicated than the capacities of the children would require ? A. I have 
heard it so stated. 

Q. And have you heard it stated that: the children were more likely to make 


progress under the old grammars than under the new ? - A. Yes. 


W. Rosert May (James S$. ae & Son, Merchant Tailors), called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are you a tailor? A. I am doing business as a tailor in conned with my 
father. 

Q. Do you make any ready-made clothes? A. No; all custom. 

Q. What classes of hands are employed in your custom work? <A. They are 
divided into what might be called skilled journeymen tailors and skilled women 
workers. 

Q. About how many hours aday do they work? A. They work from eight to 
twelve in the morning and from one to six in the afternoon. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. That would be nine hours? <A. Yes. 

Q. With the exception of busy seasons, there is no over-time made? A. No; 
no over-time. 


; 
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By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do the women work the same hours as the men? A. As a general thing 


they do. 


Q. About what can skilled journeymen make, working nine hoursaday? <A. A 
skilled journeyman tailor can average the year round, on piece-work, T should judge 
about g13 a week. 

Q. But the average would be below that? <A. Yes. 

Q. How much below, do you think? <A. Not any lower than $8. 

Q. Would $8 a week ‘be the average of the journeymen tailors? A. It depends 
a great deal upon the man himself ; it is all owing to his ability and the rapidity of 
his work, I should judge that $13 ‘would be the aver age earnings of a good journey- 
man tailor during the year. 

Q. Do they get pretty constant employment, or are there times when they are 
only partially employed? A. There are times when they are only partially 
employed, but they get fairly constant employment. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting any of your hands to wor wk on Monday ? 
A. Very little—in fact, I might say none at all. 

Q. Are-they steady, industrious men? A. They are. 

Q. About how much can skilled women-tailors make? A. They can average 
the year round, according to my pay-roll, I should judge about $4.50 to $5 a week. 

Q. Do they work on the same classes of work that the men are employed on? 


_ A. Not quite the same—fine work. 


Q. If they do the same classes of work that men do are they paid at the same 
rate per garment? A. They are not paid the same rate. 

Q. Why do you not give a woman the same for making a garment that you 
would giveaman? A. So far as my knowledge is concer ned, the reason is that men 
are pr esumed to be more skilled than women. 

Q. Is it your opinion, as a practical man, , that they are mores skilful? A. From 
my own knowledge, I believe so. 

Q. The best classes of your work you give tomen, and nottowomen? <A. Wedo. 

_ Q. Do the men turn out more work of a good class in an equal time than the 
women do? A. They do. 

Q. They do, as a general rule? A. Asa rule, they do. 

Q. Is most of your work done on your own premises or do thé hands take some 
of it home? A. It is all done on our premiées, except in busy seasons, when we give 
out some. 

Q. That would be extra work? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the work almost all done by the week or by the piece? A. Almost all 


_ paid by the piece. 


Q. Which make the best wages, those who work by the piece or ‘those who 
work by the week? <A. I think those that work by the week; the hands like that 
way best. 

Q. Do they get somewhat more than those who work by the piece? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they prefer to work by the week? A. As a rule, they do. 

Q. Those who work by the week would be your best hands, I suppose? A. 


: They would be our best hands. 


Q. Consequently, if they were working by the piece they would make more on 
anaverage? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices to learn the business? A. A few; there are 
generally one or two apprentices working in our store. 

Q. Do you have them indentured? A. We do not. 

Q. Would you preter to have them indentured? A. Ido not think it would 


- make any material difference. 


Q. What does an apprentice earn? A. The first year he gets nothing; the 


second year $1, and so on up to the fifth year. 


Q. Increasing $1 each year? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Is an apprentice not wor wy any thing the first year? A. He is not supposed 
to be in the trade. 

Q. Does he board himself’? me He boards himself. 

Q. Is your shop constructed to give ample room to all the hands working in it? 
A. We have two work-rooms, one for the men and one for the women. 

Q. Have you separate water-closets? A. We have one water-closet, so situated 
that there is no inconvenience to either sex. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are there separate entrances to the water-closets? A. There are two. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Do your hands stay with you a considerable length of time, or do they 
frequently change? A. They stay with us a considerable length of time. | 
Q. Have you any difficulty in getting hands when you need them? A. Asa 
rule, we have difficulty in getting skilled labor at the busy season. 
Q. Then there is not a large number of tailors unemployed in St. John—how 
many hands do you employ? A. We employ thirty hands, all told. 


By Mr. Arnmstrone :— 


Q. How many out of these thirty hands earn $13 a week all the year round ? 
A. There would be five of them. 

Q. How much do you pay women for making tweed vests? A. We give them 
50 cents apiece—that is, a vest with three pockets; e extra pockets, 75 cents each. 
Sometimes there are five pockets ina vest, four outside and one inside. In connection 
with the shop we keep a foreman, who does the pressing of the garments—that is, the 
heavy pressing or finishing; also a machinist to do the stitching. That, of course, 
goes in with the other expenses of the shop. 

Q. How much do you give for making pants? A. For tweed pants we give 75 
cents; black cloth extra—we have a regular scale of prices to go by. 

By Mr. FrEEp :— 

Q. Is the workshop comfortable in winter? A. It is quite comfortable in winter 
time. 

Q. Are the furnaces for heating the irons in the workshop where the women 
work ? A. Itis.,a stove inside of a furnace; itis an ordinary tailors’ stove for 
heating irons. a 

Q. Is that stove in the workshop during the summer time ? A. It is there in 
the summer time, with the exception that it is moved from the centre of the work- 
shop down to the end of the room that is farther away from the work and nearer in 
the winter, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. In order to throw the heat around the room? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is not the work-room excessively hotin summer? A. I never hear any com- 
plaints in that respect. 


By the CHaiRMAN :— 


Q. You do not suffer from excessive heat in St. John ? A. We do not. 

Q. Are your rooms well ventilated in summer? A. They are well ventilated, 
and the windows are often kept open. 

Q. When the hands are at work at night are they paid an extra rate from what 
they receive for day’s work? A. As a general thing, those that work at night are on 
piece-work, and of course they earn the same rate as in the day time. 

Q. Do you know anything about the ready-made clothing trade? <A. I know » 
nothing to speak of. 

Q. Are there many tailors in this city who own property ? A. There are a 
few; I could not say how many. 
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Q. Did they make the money out of their own earnings? A. Out of their own 


- earnings, 


Q. Do you pay your hands weekly, fortnightly or monthly ? A. We pay them 
weekly, on Saturdays. 

Q. In cash? A. In cash. 

Q. Do they prefer to be paid on Saturday to any other day in the week ? A. It 
has always been the rule for us to pay on Saturday, and the hands have never asked 
for any change. 


Sr. Joun, N.B., 23rd March, 1888. 


RicHarD O’Brien (Ellis, Robertson & Co., St. John, N.B., Hvening Globe), called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 

Q. How many hands do you employ at the printing business? A. Do you 
include reporters and every body around the office ? 

Q. Compositors on the paper? A. Highteen on the paper, including pressmen 
and boys. 

What wages do you pay the pressman ? A. He gets $13 a week. 

Q. Is that the pressman’s wages in the job office or on the newspaper? A. News- 
paper; the boys in the job office get $1.30 a ae and it is advanced 50 cents or $1 a 
week ‘each year. 

Q. Do the boys run the presses in the job room? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay your compositors? A. Ten dollars a week, 


2 Q. Are they all paid by the week or are any on piece-work? A. All paid by 


the week. 
Q. All the hands on the paper? A. Yes. 
Q. What are the wages ofa job hand? A. They have about the same as on the 
aper. 
brs Q. Ten dollars a week ? ‘A. Ten dollars a week. 
| Q. Do they work sixty hours ina week? A. The men in the newspaper mes 
do not work sixty hours; they are allowed an hour Saturday night and a half an 
hour Wednesday night. In thesummer time every man or boy that has been in our 
employ two years is given a week’s holidays, and gets his pay for them. 
Q. Do the compositors ever work at night? A. Sometimes; not very often, for 
we are an afternoon paper. 
Q. Are they paid extra for night work? <A. Twenty-five cents an hour. 
Q. Is that the standard rate of wages in St. John for printers? <A. I do not 


_ know. 


Q. Have you many apprentices in your office.? A. We have a few; in the 
newspaper office there are three. 

Q. How long do they serve? <A. Five years. 

Q. Do you generally retain them as journeymen after they are out of their 
apprenticeship? A. Yes; if they wish to stay; the matter of staying is all in their 
own hands. 

Q. Do many stay? A. A good many stay. 

Q. Do you pay the job hands, when they go back at night, the same as you pay 
the compositors—25 cents an hour? A. I do not know what they get. The job fore- 
man has all to do with that; it is very likely that he does give them the same. 

Q. Have you got any journeymen pressmen working on the job presses? <A. 
We have boys on the presses there. 

Q. Do these boys serve all the time at the presses, or do they go to the case to 
learn the entire business of the job department? A. They do both; they learn the 


_ whole business, 


; 


Q. Do you believe it would be any better for the business if there was an indenture 
system of apprenticeship? A. I do not. 
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Q. What are your reasons for thinking so? <A. I believe that both the boys and 
the employers have a right to do as they like; if a boy wants to go he should be ~ 
allowed to go, and if the employer wants to discharge him he should have a right to. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You would place both on the same footing? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you not think that if the boys were ionic ed a class of printers would 
be turned out better than they are to-day? A. I do not know as that would follow. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You have found out that the printers in St. John are as good as any where 
else? A. Yes. 
Q. Without the indenture system? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ArnmstTRonG :— 


Q. Do you not think that the present system tends to make the boys run from 
one office to another during their minority? A. I question if it does. 

Q. Have you ever heard proprietors complain that the boys leave them and go 
to another office as soom as they get proficient? A. That may be so, without my 
knowing of it. 

Q. When an apprentice is taken on in your office, is he questioned regarding his 
education, such as his ability to read wr iting-—manuscript, andso forth? A. Cer tainly 

Q. Do you do that with your apprentices? A. The foreman very likely does 
that; he hires the boys. 

Q. Has the foreman power to hire or discharge the men? A. Yes; subject, of 
course, to the proprietor’s approval. 

By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. If the apprentices go from one office to another do they not get a wider 
experience than if they should remain five years in one office? A. I do not know 
about that; I should say so. 

OF understood you to say that your men are employed by the week? A. 
Entively so. 

Q. Is the rate of wages fixed by the employers, by the men, or by the employers 
and men in conference? A. About October, 1886, the men asked for an increase and 
they were given it; that is how the present ‘rate was settled on. 

Q. Was this scale fixed by them? A. Some of them asked to be paid ey sum, 
and they were given it. 

Q. And it was satisfactory to the employers? <A. Yes. | 

Q. Did you have any trouble, strike or difficulty with the men at the time? 
A. There was no strike, but there was a little difficulty ; we talked the matter over 
with the printers’ union and everything was settled satisfactory. 

Q. Has everything been amicable since? <A. We had a little trouble Sn 

Q. When did that take place? A. Last September. 

Q. What did that grow out of ? A. Well, it happened outside of our office. 
There was some tr ouble in one of the other offices where the men went out on str ike ; 
the pressman in our office was supposed, whether he did or not I do not know, to 
have gone and done the work in this other office, and our printers, who were members 
of the. union, went on strike because he did so. 

Q. Did the men, before striking, ask you to dismiss the pressman? A. They did 
‘not ask the propr ietors, 

Q. Did they not give you notice of their intention of going on strike? <A. No; 
I think they talked to the foreman about the difficulty, but they did not notify us. 

Q. How did the strike terminate ? A. Themen came back to work the next day. 

Q. Did you accede to their demands? <A. No. 

Q. And was that all the trouble there was? <A. Yes. 


ai 
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Q. Was there any change in the prices of labor made at that time? A. None 
whatever; they went out one day and came back the next, and we have had no 
trouble since. 

Q. Has everything gone on satisfactory since? <A. Yes. 

Q. As far as you are concerned, that is all the trouble you have had with them ? 
A. We were on the best of terms with them before and have been ever since. 

Q. You met them amicably, and if any questions arose you would be willing to 
settle them with them? <A. We were willing to settle any trouble with them, and 
are always willing to do so when questions arise. 


Jas. C. RoBpertson (Jas. Harris & Co.,) Car-builders and Machinists, called and 

sworn. 
By Mr. CLarKE:— 

Q. Are you a member of Jas. Harris &Co.? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the business of Jas. Harris& Co. ? <A. Car-building, general foundry, 
machine work, and also rolling mill business. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in your two factories ? A. On our last pay- 
sheet at the car-works we had 282 men; 152 of them were married and the rest—130— 
were single, and that includes twenty boys. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— \ 


Q. When you speak of car-men, do you include all the men in youremploy? A- 
No; the men in the car-works and foundry. 


By Mr. CarKkE :— 


Q. Does that include the men in the rolling mills ? A. It does not. 

Q. And twenty of this number were boys? <A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you employ boys in the rolling mills? A. No. 

Q. About what are the ages of these boys? A. They range from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. 
; Q. Can you give us any idea of the average rate of wages paid to the different 
classes of your hands? <A. In the foundry and car-works the foreman and superin- 
tendent’s wages run all the way from $13 and $15 to $24 a week. Carpenters and 
car-builders get from $7 to $10; boys, from $2 to $4.a week; moulders on piece-work 
make from $10 to $18; and $7 to $12 by the week; boys, $2 to $4.50. 
| Q. Does that cover the entire car works? A. There are also machinists who 
get from $7 to $12 a week; boys, $2 to $4. Blacksmiths and men, who get from 
$7 to $10, and helpers $6. Painters get from $7.50 to $9 a week and boys $2 to $4; 
that is in the foundry and car-works. In the rolling mills we have two foremen who 
get from $4 to $5 a day, and to the other men—heaters—we pay $2.50; rollers, $2 ; 
helpers, $1.50; to laborers we give $1.10 to $1.20 .a day, according to the nature of 
their work. 
i Q. Do these men all work the same number of hours a day each day? A. Asa 
‘rule, in the rolling mill the day’s work is regulated by heats; eight heats of the 
furnace generally constitute a day’s work. 

Q. Whattime does thatconsume? <A. Sometimes eight and sometimes ten hours. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. The work there is altogether governed by heats, and not by time? A. Yes ; 
‘in some cases where we cannot get eight heats out of the furnace, and can only get 
six or seven, and we find we cannot.get any more, the men get their day’s wages; that 
would happen through some fault of the furnaces. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
: Q. They seldom work after six o’clock ? A. I have seen them out at four, with 
their day’s work done. 


i 


= 
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Q. Is that sort of work very laborious ? A. It is pr etty hard work. 

Q. Do you find it difficult to get hands for that branch of labor? A. Some of 
our superior men we get from England, but the principal part of our men were those 
who were brought up “with us, and nearly all belong around here. 

Q. Are you able to hold the men or do they leave you and go. away? A. Asa / 
rule, they stick to the place. I putdown a memorandum of some of the men working 
in the rolling mill, some of whom have been there thirty years, some twenty-tive, 
twenty, eighteen, twenty-two, twenty-six and fifteen years. : 

Q. That is in the rolling mill? A. Yes; in our. car-works. and foundry | 
there is one man who has been there with us since 1853; that is betore my time. 
There is also one man that has been there fifty-two years, and some others have been 
there thirty-seven, eighteen, forty-nine, twenty-one, sixteen and twenty-nine years. — 
One of the men’s father was there some sixty years ago when the work was started; 
some others of the men have been there twenty-nine, thirty-five, sixteen, twelve, 
twenty-one and eighteen years. Those are just some of the men. 

Q. How long is it since the work first started? A. Sixty years. | 

Q. Is the business increasing? <A. It has increased within the last few years : 
and is steadily increasing. | 

| 


Q. Where do you find a market for your manufactures? A. Mostly in the 
lower Provinces and railways here. Some time ago we sent goods to the upper 
Provinces, but we could not compete with the car-builders there, on account of the 
freight. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you supply the Intercolonial Railway? A. Yes; partly, and the New | 
Brunswick, and railways in Nova Scotia. | 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Where do you get the woods used in the car-works? <A. We get them 
largely here. Our pitch-pine and oak we get from the States—pitch-pine from the 
South and the oak trom New Hampshire and Pennsylvania principally ; some of it! 
we get from Virginia. We use large quantities of our native wood, such as white | 
pine, hacmatac and some birch. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. We have never 
had any difficulty. 

Q. Never had any strikes? A. No. 

Q. Do you take on these boys as apprentices? A. Not at present. We used to 
take them on as apprentices for six years, but for the last few years we have not 
taken any indentured apprentices. I think there is only one, who has a year to run, 
in our employ. The wages paid to the boys the first year are something like what we 
would pay apprentices, but we do not bind them. | 

Q. Do you think it is better to let them remain free? A. I think it is better to) 
let both remain free. Some of them stay with us three or four years; some of the 
apprentices stick to us and some of them go to other places. q | 

Q. Where do you get your fuel? A. Our hard coal is, of course, all brought 
from the States; soft coal, for the rolling mills and furnaces, is drawn from Spring 
Hill and Cape Breton mines. | 

Q. What ¢an you put down Spring Hill coal for? A. The quality we use costs. 
us about $3.18 to $3.20 

Q. Is it a good grade of coal? A. Yes; we use it for our furnaces. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Is that the run of the mine? A. That is round coal. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you use any cheaper coal? <A. In the boiler we use slack coal, which 
costs us about $2, or a few cents more. The round coal we get by water from: 
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Besrrsbore. We find it more convenient, as our rolling mill is on the water side, 
M which makes it handier for discharging. 

Q. What iron do you use in ‘the car-works? A. We use pig iron and scrap. 
The pig iron we get largely from Londonderry. Car wheel iron comes from the 
States, from the Salisbury region. 

Q. Is there no iron in Canada fit for that work? A. There is an iron made near 
Montreal, but it does not find its way to this market, for it is largely used by the 

: apr oducers, who are leading manufacturers themselves, 

Q. Where do you get the iron for rolling? A, That we get largely from abroad, 
; for the local supply is beginning to get used up. 
ie Q. Do you use scrap “altogether (echaes War Wc 

Q. Do you puddle any iron? A. No; we get the scrap from Germany and 
England. 
q Q. Are the wages of the men fixed by yourselves, or by the men and you in 
conference ? A. We generally fix the rate we can pay and the men agree; there 
seems to be no tr ouble, and if there is any complaint we look to the foreman, or he 
‘comes to the office with it; but he very rarely does so. 
; Q. Have you a fixed vate for each’ class of men, or do you pay a man according 
to his individual ability ? A. We pay him according to his ability, within a certain 
range. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. I suppose you know every man in your employ, more or less? A. If we do. 
not know a man we find him out. 
Q. But you know them individually ? A. Pretty nearly all. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


. Q. Are many of your men owners of the housesin which they live? A. Yes; it 

| think there are several who are householders. 

| Q. Have they paid for these houses or have they had other means to earn the 

“money? A. I presume they paid for them out of their wages. 

Q. Do you know if any of your men put money in the savings bank? A. I 

could not say; 1 know cases where some of the men are very well off. 

} Q. Could you say you have had laborers who have accumulated property or 

‘money? A. I know one day laborer who has accumulated a large amount of 

property. 

' . Q. Is hea married man? A. No; he is an.old bachelor. 

Q. Does your company own houses for the use of the men? A. They do not. 

; Q. You do nothing for the men but pay them their wages? A. No; we used to 

have houses for the men a good many years ago. 

= Q. Do you supply your men with xoods from a store, or in any other way? 

A. We do not. 

Q. Do you pay all cash? <A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? <A. Once a fortnight. We used to pay 

once a week, but we changed to a fortnight, because it makes less trouble in the office. 

Q. Would it be any more trouble to pay the hands weekly? A. It would make 

‘more clerical work. 

— QQ. Would it not be a great advantage to the men? A. I do now .know about 
hat. 

_. Q. Have the hands ever asked for weekly payment? A. They have not. 

—  Q. You have had no complaint about the fortnightly payment? A. No com- 

plaints. 

q Q. On pay-day do you pay the hands up to that day? A. No; we pay on Wed- 

nesday ; we pay up to the Saturday before. 

Q. Do you retain any portion of the men’s wages, or do you pay them in full up 
‘to the previous Saturday? A. We pay them in full. 

S Q. Do you require notice from the men before leaving? A. No; the men may 
leave without giving notice. 


Q. Do you pay a man up to the time of his leaving? A. Yes; but he does not 
get his pay till the next pay-day. 

Q. Have you any system of fines? A. No. 

Q. If aman comes late in the morning, how do you deal with him? A. Dock 
him. " 
Q. For the exact time he loses, or any thing more? A. We generally take off a 
quarter of a day—that is, if he is an hour late we take a quarter off him. 

Q. If he were five or ten minutes late what would youdo? A. There isnot much 

said about that; we generally reprimand him. Hach man takes a check as he goes 

in to work, and ‘he deposits the same check as he goes out, and in thisway we Keep 
the run of the men and their work. 

Q. Are they pretty regular? A. They are. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting men to work the day following pay-day ? 
A. We do, sometimes. 

Q. Is it serious? A. It puts one back, sometimes. | 

Q. Does that irregularity extend to many of the hands? A. Not many hands; | 
one or two ina gang. Take the car-shops, where there.is a certain gang or crew 
made up to do a certain work, and if two or three of them behave badly, it breaks 
up the work. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Generally speaking the men in your employ are sober and industri ious? A. 
Asa rule, they are. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you know whether the laborer who owns his own house or property 
receives any other income besides what he gets from you? A. I do not know. 


_ By Mr. ArmMstrRoneG :— 


Q. Do you take 25 cents per hour off all classes of work when you are docking 
aman? A. No; a quarter of a day. 

Q. If he were only one hour late? <A. Yes. 

Q. You would take a quarter of a day off that man? <A. Yes. 


By the CHarrRMAN :~—- 


Q. But you only do that in exceptional] cases? A. I don’t think we have done 
it a dozen times in the last two or three years. A man who gets that dock is not 
likely to be caught again. 

By Mr. ArmMstRoneG :— 


Q. You say machinists earn from $7 to $12 a week ? A. They do. 

Q. What would be the average? A. The average would be somewhere in the! 
neighborhood of $9 to $9.50. | 

Q. What men in the rolling mill earn from $4 to $5 aday? A. The foreman) 
and superintendents. ; 

Q. How many run to $2.50? A. The heaters earn $2.50; there are seventy-) 
three men in the rolling mill. | 

Q. What kind of work do the rollers do? A. Machinery-moulding and all sorts” 
of car-work. | 

Q. Where do you get your patterns from? A. Make them ourselves. 

Q. Do the men on machinery work generally on piece-work? A. Machine: 
work is generally paid by the day, but car-work is all piece-work. 

Q. When you give your men piece-work do they have any thing to say about 
the pmcer, JA. If they get piece-work it is a matter of bargain between them and 
the foreman. | 

Q. Are the men always consulted on the scale of prices? A. They agree to it, 
and the foreman judges what they ought to be worth. , 

Q. Have you a milling-room in connection with your foundry? A. We have 
‘two or three mills for milling and casting. 
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Q. Is it well ventilated ? A. It is out-doors, under the lee side of the foundry 
itself. It is entirely in the open air; there is a shed over it to keep the rain off the 
men. 

Q. This time that you were paying the men once a week—was it with their 
consent that you went to the fortnightly payments? A. Yes; we consulted the 
men. We did not ask every man; we asked the foreman and he consulted the men. 

Q. Have any of the men in your place ever had their wages garnisheed ? 
A. No; we have never had a case of hat kind.. We have had orders pi -esented to us 
to take a certain amount out of the men’s wages, but we have always refused to 
accept them. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Would that be orders given by the men themselves? A. Yes; but we did 
not undertake to pay them at all. 

Q. When a man is discharged for some act committed on his part do you pay 
him when you discharge him 2 A. Yes, 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Is your moulding shop fairly well ventilated or is it made uncomfortable 
with steam? A. No; we have three moulding shops. One is specially for car- 
wheels, and it is well ventilated, and the other one is very comfortable. The one 


“where ‘the car -casting are moulded is not so high, but it is a fairly good shop to 
“work in. I dare say it could be improved upon, but I. have heard no complaint’ 
about it. 


rel 


Q. Are all the shops fairly comfortable, particularly in the winter time? A. Yes, 
Q. Are they warm? A. Yes. 
Q. How long is it since you commenced the manufacture of car-wheels? A. It 


is about twenty-five years. 


dust | 
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Q. Is it people belonging to St. John that you employ in casting car-wheels ? 
. They are all men belonging here. 
. Do these men earn pr eity 2 good wages? A. Moulders earn very good wages, 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

'Q. Is this man who has been in your employ for sixty years there yet? A. Yes. 
Q. What might his trade be? A. He is a machinist. 
Q. Is he still working at his trade? A. He is. 
? 
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Have you got any fans in your moulding shops to carry off the smoke and 
Ay No. 

What is the sanitary condition of the shops, so far us water-closets are 
“concerned? A. There are two on the premises, where the men can resort to them. 


a Q. Are they inside the moulding shop? <A. No; outside; they are isolated. 


¥ 


JAMES Berry, Pr inte and Reporter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Have you given any attention to the printing of school books in this Province? 


I N eo 7 ebave: “About the year 1883 I was appointed one of a committee to 


investigate the subject of the publishing of school books. Up to the time that the 


_free-school law was pased or came into effect in this Province all the school books 


were published here, but at that time their publication was transferred to Nelson’s, 
of Edinburgh, and the p:inters and book-binders, as well as the publishers, made a move, 


in 1883, to see if something could not be done towards getting the books printed in 


this Province, and I was appointed one of the committee to draw up a memorial. We 
‘drew up a memorial and sent it to the Local Government and they promised to give 


the matter consideration. We ascertained at that time from inquiry and investi- 


gation that there was about $247,000 spent yearly by the Piovince for school books. 
The memorial that we presented to the Government was signed by 250 printers, book 


binders and publishers. 


Q. From your investigations, did you come to the conclusion that, so far as the 
ook-binding was concerned, that these books could be printed and got up as well in 
New Brunswick as those thatare imported? A. Wedid; we had the authority of the 
publishers to say that the work could be done in New Brunswick 25 per coma 
cheaper than at its present cost, and equally as good. " 

Q. Did you come to the conclusion that, so far as the reading matter and contents 
of the book were concerned, you could produce as good books as the portal 


books? A. So far as the Readers were concerned, we came to the conclusion that we 
could produce better books. ¥ 
By the CHAIRMAN :— ; 


Q. You would have more Canadian matter inthem ? A. Yes; we thought the 
Readers were objectionable to the Canadians, and New Brunswickers particularly, 
because they contained too much foreign and not enough Canadian information. 

By Mr. Freep :— | i 

Q. You thought these changes would be beneficial to the people ? A. We did. 

Q. Did you make any calculation as to the number of persons who would receive 
employment if the books were printed here? A. We did not calculate that 
closely, but we came to the conclusion that large numbers of young men would tocerm 
employment. 

Q. Did you make a calculation as to the number of women who would be 
employed in binderies in producing these books ? A. We thought that, in.a general 
way, it would give increased employment, not only to printers, but to book 
binders, engravers and lithographers. i 

Q. Did you make a calculation as to the percentage of the total outlay that 
would be retained and paid out, in wages to engravers, &c.? A. I do not thinkt hat 
we did, 

Q. Would it be a very large percentage ? A. Wewere sure of that. We went 
into the cost of printing of some books; I had the figures, but I have lost them since, 
and I know we showed that the books could be produced very much cheaper in New 
Brunswick, and that there was a large amount of money in it. 3 

Q. Did you inquire whether the proper paper for these books could be made in 
New Brunswick ? A. Ifmy memory serves me right, we found out that the paper 
for all these books could be got in Canada; I am not sure about New Brunswick. 

Q. Then, you concluded that a large outlay would be made in Canada, if not in 
New Brunswick, for almost everything that enters into the composition of these 
books ? A. Yes; in the matter of stereotyping we came to the conclusion that it 
would pay somebody to g t the stereotype apparatus and go into the business in this 
Province. We also investigated and ascertained the exact nature of the books 
imported in the Province, and we found that all the books are imported through one 
house in St. John entirely, and that all other dealers have to buy from this house, 
No book-seller in this Province can purchase them in New Brunswick, except from 
this house, and he allows 25 per cent. on one book and 20 on the other to schoo: 
teachers who purchase one or half a dozen of them. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. It is a book combination ? <A. It seemed to be so, and that was one of the 
reasons we tried to get these books published here, and backed up our request. : 

Q. What was said on the part of the Goverment? A. The Government recognize 
the grievance and promised to remedy it, and since that time they have had an 
arithemetic printed here. The objection that the government raised at that time 
was that Nelson had all these books copyrighted, and that they could not do any: 
thing with them, as to buy the plates would be more than the books were worth, so 


that in order to get the books printed in New Brunswick a complete new set would 
have to be made up. P 

Q. And did you think that could be done? A. We suggested ways and means of 
getting up new books. . 
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Q. Has Nelson & Son’s contract been cancelled? A. We do not know as there 
is any contract, but they have a copyright of these books. We concluded 
we could not buy them out, because there was too much money in it to do so. 
The schoolteachers come to this one house, who has this monopoly, or go to another 
book-seller, and this book-seller has to oive the teachers, in order to make a sale, 20 
per cent discount on some of the books that they handle. That is the information I 
received from the books-sellers. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you think that the additional work that would be given to New Brunswick 
people would justify the Government in getting plate for the books and having the 
printing done in New Brunswick? A. I think so. 


vy By Mr. ArnmstRonG :— 


Q. When the printing of these books was given out were tenders asked for ? 
A. As far as I know, they were not; I am quite safe i in suying so. 

Q. Were they given out for a certain time, or only at the option of the Govern- 
ment? <A. Option “of the Government. The arithmetic I spoke of was given toa 
aoe an to publish and he handed it over to a Fredericton printer to print. 

Q. Is the Superintendent of Education dependent upon the Local Government ? 
‘A. He is. 

| Q. Have you examined these books of Nelson & Co. from a practical point of 
view? A. [ have examined the arithmetic. 

Q. Is there good paper in these books, considering the price charged? A. I say 
no, considering the prices charged. There is fair ly ‘good paper in them, but when 
you consider the price charged it is not up to the mark. 

s Q. Did you consider whether, if these books were got out in this Province, they 
could be sgld cheaper or not ? A. We had certificates from leading manufacturers 
in St. John that the books could be placed on the market 25 per cent. less than they 
° now sold for. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. So that there is a tax of 25 per cent. on every school book sold in the Pro- 
vince ? A. Yes; taking it as a whole. 
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TimetHy McCarrnuy, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :--- 


Q. What is your business? A. Stone-cutter. ; 
Q. How long have you worked at stone-cutting in St. John? A. Twenty-five 


Q. Are there many men engaged in the business ? A. There are a good many. 
_  Q. How many months in the year do they receive employment? A. They work 
eight months when they work, After that we cannot work on monument work and 
grave-yard stone, for we cannot get in the cemetry, so we have to stop till spring. 
Ss QQ. What are the weekly wages of a stone-cutter. A. I got $12 a week for seven 
months, and $8 a week for the other months, if I worked. 

Q. ‘What is the cause of this reduction being made ? A. Dullness of the time 
and shorter day; we go to work at 7:30 and stop at 4:30 

Q. 1s that the principal reason? A. It is. 
; Q. Is not the reason that people are not employed, and the employer takes 
advantage of the labor? <A. It is the shortness of the day; we knock off work at 
4:30, and some days 4 o’clock. 
4 a What are the wages paid marble-cutters? A, I have got $2 a day. 

Q. What are the wages received by the polishers? <A. Polishers get $1 a day 
° year round, 
 Q. Are any women employed at this work? <A. There are. 
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Q. What is the principal stone used in stone-cutting? A. A. At my business 
it is all marble—American and Italian marble. We get no marble in our Province; 
we get it in the States. 

Q. Is there much Ohio stone used in stone-cutting ? A. None at all in St. John. 

Q. Is it all Canadian stone? A. All our own Province stone and Nova Scotia. 

Q. Are the men paid weekly? A. No; I was paid fortnightly when I worked, 4 

Q. Do stone-cutters prefer to be paid for tnightly ? A. When we get our fortnight 
pay we do not grumble about it. It comes hard on the boss when he is putting up a 
building, for he cannot draw the money till some part of it is up. : 

Q. “Do you know about the wages paid to stone-masons? <A. No. | 

Q. Is there much water on the floor of the shops where polishing is done? Ag 
No; they generally make holes in the floor for the water to go down. In some places — 
they have a sink—a large, square sink. . 

Q. Have the wages of marble-cutters increased within the last five years? A. 
Not in this Province; they have in the States, but not here. 

Q. Have they decreased here? A. They ‘have not decreased here; I have been: 
getting the same wages for the last twenty years. 

Q. Do many apprentices go into the business.? A. There are three where a 
work; they do not work at the marble, but at the stone-cutting work. i 

Q. What would be the wages which would be given to them when they first go” 
to work? A. They would receive $1.50 the first week; that is the pay a week. 

Q. What would the yearly increase be after that? A. Fifty cents a week, and 
the last year $1. | 

Q. What would their ages be when they first go to ait ? <A. Fifteen or sixteen. 

Q. How long do they serve? A. Four years. 

Q, After. they. are out of their apprenticeship do they generally stay in the: 
Province? A. Some do and some do not. 

Q. Do they go to the United States? <A. Yes; they get more pay there. | 

Q. Do many of them ever come back here to work? A.. A good many come 
back, but some never come back. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Did you ever use any marble from St. John’s, near Montreal? A. No. 
Q. Did you ever hear of its being used here? A. No. } 
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ANDREW GiLMouR, Merchant Tailor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— : 
Are you a tailor? <A. Yes, : ; 
Do you do custom or ready made work? A. Custom work. ; 
Custom work altogether? A. Custom work altogether. : 
Did you hear the testimony given by Mr. May a little while ago? A. I did 4 
Do you corroborate his statement in general? A. Yes; I do. 
. Do you pay the same rate of wages that he does? A. Yes; about the same, 
only Lam a little older in the business than he is. 
Q. Have you anything to add to the statement that Mr. May has mide? 
A. You asked whether the workpeople in our business owned their houses. For 
myself I can say that I have had workpeople who have lived and died in their a 
houses, and their widows occupy them now. and one of them owns several houses. 
Q. Did they accumulate this property out of their wages? A .They had no 
other way of doing so. 4 
Q. Had they ‘all families to support? A. Yes; and their families are receiving” 
the benefits now. ; 
Q. Do many working people outside of your own employés in St. John own 
property? A. Yes; a good many do. I do not know as I can give you a better idea 
of our trade and its pr opects than relating a circumstance that occurred here five 
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“years ago. In 1883 we celebrated the centennial of the city, and the different trades 
_ were called on to take part in a trades’ procession, and the tailors responded very 
handsomely, subscribing liberally and willingly towards the expenses. Before the 
day of the procession the trade held a mass meeting in Mr. May’s store, at which the 
men were well represented. At that meeting they subscribed cheerfully and 
willingly, and turned out splendidly in the procession. After the procession we had 
another meeting to adjust the finances, when we found that we had $30 of a surplus, 
The question then arose as to what we should do with the money, and several of them 
recommended different modes of disposing of it; and finaly I said, “Does not some one 
present know of a tailors widow or orphan to whom this money might be a great 
help,” and to my utter astonishment and to the astonishment of all, no one present 
_ knew of a single destitute widow or orphan. 
; By Mr. ArMstRonG :— 


p Q. What became of the $30? A. We disposed of it afterwards; I held it till 
the others brought in their report. There was a committee appointed, and finally 
we hunted up cases and disposed of the money. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


y Q. You hunted up cases? A. Yes; they were not cases of poverty, but of those 
who had been made poor by intemperance. 

Q. Then the tailors of St. John, as a rule, are temperate and provident men? 
‘A. J have had agreut-many hands in my employ during my experience of forty- 
six years, during which time I have had very little trouble with a drunken man. 
“The hands are steady and always ready to work. When I was an apprentice it was 
-always said that the tailors would not work on Monday, and I well remember that 
“my employer, who was a very prudent and thoughtful man, was never able to get his 
| hands to work on Monday, on account of not having work ready for the hands on 
“Monday. I commenced with this rule, and have steadily followed it for the forty- 
‘six years I have been in business, and have found great benefit to arise from it., 


| By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. What would be the weekly wages of these men who have saved money to buy 
‘Toperty? A. $8 to $12 a week. They work by the piece, and in this way 
‘some men earn very fine wages. One man will make 50 per cent. more than 
_ another, on account of his adaptability to his business. I have two men with me who 
have been in my employ for thirty-five years. | 


i 

i Q. Do I understand you to say that if a workingman is temperate and 
| industrious he can save sufficient on his wages of $12 a week to keep his family till 
‘they get able to keep him? A. My experience is that that is the fact. When a 
man gets old, as a rule his family are able to do something for him. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


——.. 


Jos. W. Hazetuurst (Hazelhurst & Son, Founders and Excelsior Manufacturers), 
called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What is your business? A. Founder, and excelsior manufacturer, 
Q. How many hands do you employ? A. About fifty. 
| Q. How many of these would be boys? A. We have not any boys, except one, 
and he isin the foundry business, but what* has served three years. We take on 
‘apprentices for a year in one branch of the trade and at the end of that time he is 
advanced to another shop. 
Q. Do you indenture these boys? A. We do not indenture them at all. 
QQ. How many hours a day do the men work? A. Our business is principally 
Moulding, and the hands are generally off before five every afternoon. 
ti A—9* 
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Q. Is your work piece-work? A. Some of it is piece and some day-work— 
principally day-work. | 

Q. Are these men employed by you summer and winter? A. The year round, 
in good, comfortable shops, both in the Coldbrook and the St. John stores; both 
shops are heated by steam, and the men work in their shirts in winter. 

Q. Is it the same with the excelsior work? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the men employed all through the winter? <A. Yes; steady work. 

Q. What kind of manufactures do you make? A. Generally heavy castings, 
rolling-mill work and machinists’ work. Besides this we do a great deal of railway 
work for the different branches of the Cumberland and other railways. 

Q. Do you make any mill castings for work? A. Yes; and we confine ourselves 
entirely to castings. 7 

Q. Do you make them for building purposes as well? A. We do a great deal 
of building work. 

Q. Where does the bulk of your manufactures go? <A. We sell entirely in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Do you not ship some goods to the upper Provinces? A. None, except 
some excelsior, of which we have sent five or six car-loads to Montreal. 

Q. Is that trade increasing? A. "Tis about stopped, on account of the freight 
we have to pay to Montreal. It costs us $8 a ton freight to that city, and that is a 
pretty tough rate. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What does the Intercolonial Railway charge a ton for coal from Spring Hill 
to Montreal? <A. I do not know. 
Q. Is it not a great deal less than the sum you name? A. I do not know. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How many tons can you get inacar? A. A little less than seven. . 
Q. What is this excelsior made from? A. We make it entirely from poplar 
wood. The American excelsior is made from all kinds of wood, but is not as good as” 
Ours. 
Q. Is it not all used for bedding? A. The coarse is, but the fine is used foil 
making furniture. That is where ours comes in best, it being made entirely of 
- poplar wood. ‘ 
Q. What wages do you pay moulders? <A. $8 to $10. 
Q. What do you pay machinists? A. We have no machinists. We have what 
we call fitters, and they make some of the stoves. Some three of our fitters who do 
the putting up of rod stoves will get from $8 to $9 a week. 
Q. Have you ever had any trouble with the men, as far as wages are com 
cerned? A. None. "1 
Q. Are the wages of your hands fixed by yourselves or the men? A. By our 
selves, my father being a practical man and knowing his business thoroughly, so 
that when a man comes to work he will tell him, before he hires him, to go into the’ 
shop and go to work, and when he sees him wor k he will say, “I will give you $8 or 
$10 a week, and if they agree that sum will be paid him. . ‘i 
Q. Is there a combination or or ganization of manufaturers on castings? A. 
There is none that I ever heard of. . 
Q. Has there ever been? A. There was an organization formed once, principal yo 
for the making of stoves. Fawcett, Robb, and some other parties, chiefly in Nova 
Scotia, belonged to it, but it did not stand. é 
Q. Were you in it? A. We didnot go into it; because we were not into the 
manutacture of stoves at the time. 
Q. What kind of coaldo you use? A. For furnace smelting we use anthr acite, O. 
Q. And for other purposes? A. For the boiler we use culm coal. 
Q. Is that Spring Hill coal? A. Yes; we have to pay a little more for it thal 
some other people. Mr. Harris and the Coldbrook rolling mills get it carried over 
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sane Intercolonial Railway for 80 cents a ton, while we have to pay $1.45 freight 
for the same. 
Q. Why is that? A. Because they consume more, 
Q. Do you mean they are bigger customers? A. Yes, 
_ Q. Do you think that fair? “A. I do not think it is fair that because one man 
employs 300 or 400 men, and another man employs but fifty, that he should get his 
freight so much less. 
Q. Have you ever made application for a lower rate to the Intercolonial 
Railway? A. I have, many a time. 
Q. Towhom? <A. George Taylor, General Freight Agent, and when doing so the 
- question would always come up as to how much coal we consumed per year, and when 
_ he found out the amount he would say. “ This is your rate,” naming $1.45. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q. They have a rate according to the quantity that a party takes over the rails ? 
A. Yes; and if we use 300 tons our rate would be 80 cents. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. Have you made any application to Mr. Taylor since the Railway Commission 
reported? <A. No. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do the stove-plate moulders work by the piece? A. We used to do so; all 
was piece-work at one time, and $12 was the lowest we paid. Wedo not make stove- 
plate, as a line, at all now. 
i Q. What do these stove moulders receive by the week? A. Hight dollars, 
They are kind of rough hands. 
Q. Are your men paid by the week? A. Yes; every Saturday night. 
Q. Have you got a milling room in connection with your foundry? A. We 
have two; one at each foundry. 
Q. Is that room well ventilated? <A. Itis shut up entirely, but the ventilation 
is good. 

F Q. Is there much dust and smoke in the shop? A. There is no smoke or dust 
in the foundry at all, except after casting. There is no stove to create a dust and no 
fire in the foundry, except in the boiler. on sk 
Q. What is the difference between men’s wages of to-day and five years ago 
-inSt. John? A. In our shop the rate would be advanced; we are paying more 
now than then. We were paying only $1.25 and $1.33 formerly, while now we are 
paying for the same labor $1.50 a day. 

Q. Are the moulders in St. John organized? A. No. 
7 Q. Were they ever organized? A. A little before my time I think they were. 
‘They started at one time to form themselves into a body and thought they were 
/going to run the employers out of business, but the association did not last long. 
‘That is probably as much as thirty years ago. 
hy Q. Has there ever been any labor trouble in connection with the moulders of 
'St. John? A. None at all. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know anything of the work-shops in your business in St. John out- 

side of yourown? A. I know all the moulding shops in the city. Ours is the only 

one that is heated by steam ; I do not think the other shops are as comfortable as ours. 

| Q. But generally speaking they are kept warm for the workers? A. They are. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do these men all work ten hours a day? A. We have no foreman, no 
regular foreman ; father does that work. He has never been out of the business, and 
if aman gets through his day’s work at 3:30 he would be let go, and sometimes it 
would be 4:30 or 5 at night, but seldom later when the men finish their work. That 
would be when there is a large job on hand. 


Q. Are your moulders all paid by the week? <A, All paid every Saturday night 
A—94* 
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WitirAm Perers, Tanner, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Are youatanner? A. Iam notin the tanning business at present; I am 
selling leather and carrying on a currying shop. : 

Q. What wages do tanners earn in St. John? A. Tanners would earn from $6 
to $10, I should judge. I am not perhaps able to speak positively, because | am not 
carrying on a tanning business ; but judging from my former experience, when I had 
men working in the shop, I would say they could earn as high as $12—that is, a man 
who is a wood flesher. 

Q. Is the work of tanning very disagreeable in winter? A. No; mine was not, i 
when I carried it on. I have “only been out of the business a few years. 

Q. Is it very cold work in winter? A. Our shop was always warm. 

Q. Do not the men get wet? A. Ifthe men are careless handling their packs” 
they may get wet, but they generally wear over-alls to protect them. 


By the Grareman: — 


Q. The work of tanning is not necessarily wet or cold? A. There is nothing 
of that kind in the system of tanning used at present. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What are curriers able to earn? A. My workmen—l can scarcely call them 
all curriers, for [ have men working on tanning, rough hands 

Q. Those are the rough, new hands? <A. They are not exactly new hands, for 
they have been with me a good while; some of them, in fact all of my men, have 
been with me for a number of years. All of my hands except one have been with 
me for a number of years, and he has been with me off and on ever since that time. 
He is working with me now. { 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Ten hours. ) 

Q. Do you give them constant employment? A. A man never loses a day 
unless 1t is his own fault. 

Q. Do many ofthe men working for you. own the houses in which they live @ 
A. I do not know about that. 

Q. Do you know whether they save any money? A. One of them has. Sortiall 
of them own their own houses, one of the men that is with me now has saved moneys 
and might own his own house, but he does not. 

Q. “Has he a family to maintain? A, He hasa wife and I think one son now, 
and he maintains his wife. : 

Q. Do you take any apprentices to learn the currying trade? A. I have ; bug | 
I have none now. 

Q. Do you have them indentured? A. No. 4 

-Q. How many years do they serve their time at the trade? A. The last few | 
I had served three years. i 

Q. When they have finished their time do they get employment with you, or 
do they have to go away? <A. I have one man that has been with me twenty years 
he served his time with me; he is foreman of the shop. 

Q. What age do boys begin to work at your business? A. I do not like to take | 
them under eig rhteen years of age, for under that they are not worth much to me. | 
We want a hoy that has got some sti ength in him. : 

By Mr. Heakes :— ; 

Q. Is $6 a week considered good wages for a man in your business? A. It i is 
considered good wages for those that are getting it; Lam paying it, and I know I} 
took one,man from Rnovher shop where hes was wetting $4 and[r aised him to $6. | 
I wor two et ae at the same PS and one of them is now pe to earn ‘ and the 
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Q. Can aman support himself comfortably on $6 or $7 a week? A. I do not! 
know how comfortably, but I know a great many do so on that amount, and less. — 
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JoHn H. Parks, re-called and sworn. 


When I was giving my testimony day before yesterday I was asked some ques 
tions in regard to the fines in our cotton mills and I was not able to answer the 
questions at that time, but since then I have received some information on the matter 
_and would like to add to my testimony in that respect. It is a matter that has 
never attracted my attention before, although I knew that some slight fines had been 
imposed on the hands, so that with your permission I would beg leave to submit the 
following testimony. This is a report of the secretary of the company, and I know 
it is correct :— 

; I beg to make the following report in connection with the matter of fines and 
uncalled-for and forfeited wages in both mills owned by this company, employing on 
an average about 500 hands—for six months ending Ist March, 1888. In the St. John 
Mill I find that the fines amounted to, for the six months, for bad work, $13.83. This 
is no compensation to the company, as ten times that amount would not cover the 
loss. 
L. This small amount stands against these fines. They are entirely of interest to 
the employés, as if there were no fines for careless work the weavers would not ° 
“improve in their work, and would not be in a position to earn better wages than they 
get at starting. . 
___ In the New Brunswick mill I find that the fines for the six months ending Ist 
“March, 1888, amount to $9.75. These are nearly altogether for being late. On the 
2 part of the hands paid for piece-work this is a restriction absolutely necessary. 
___ The amount of uncalled-for and forfeited wages for the six months ending 1st 
March, was :— 


UEC ACTS Wa Oy aad ikea I OL NE 9 cE a $40 68 
' CAEN OTN RETA Sei EM aa ll Ae RP cea fi ba 13 57 
$54 25 


The uncalled for wages remain subject to the call of the hands to whom it 
belongs and the forfeited wages go into the funds of the company. 

By Mr. Heaxss :— 
_  . What were these wages forfeited for? A. Leaving without giving the 
required notice. 
_ Q. Have you a copy of the rules of the mill with you? A. Ihave not but, I told 
/my manager to bring a copy with him when he comes to give his testimony. They 
| are framed and hung up in the mill. 
__ Q. Have you any idea what the fines amounted to for the six months previous to 
those that you have given us? A. I have not the slightest idea; I presume they 
would be small. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. I suppose your foreman could speak of that better than you? A. He could. 
Q. He imposes the fines? A. Yes. 


By Mr, ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. When persons are discharged from the factory do they get a week’s salary in 
advance or are they given a fortnight’s notice before they are required to leave? 
A. Sometimes they would get a fortnight’s notice and at other times they would be 
dismissed very promptly. If there was uo particular reason for discharging them 
| they would get a fortnight’s notice, but where they were insubordinate or spoiling 
_work they would be discharged at once. 

| Q. Would they receive their wages up to the time they were discharged? A. 


q 
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Q. What time do you begin work in your factory? A. Half-past six in the 
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Q. If an employé is not there at that hour what time can he getin the mill? A. 
He can get in any time. . 

Q. Would he be docked for the time he was late? A. He would. 

Q. Have any of your employés ever gone to work at 5 o'clock in the morning ?. 

Q. Sometimes, in cases of emergency, they would have to work all night, and 
when the shafting is being put up and some special order wanted the hands would 
not be able to work before the engine started, and then they would have to make up_ 
the time. 

@. Have any of the girls in your factory ever gone to work at 5 o’clock in the 
morning? A. I think not. 3 


GrorGE F. THompson, Paint Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. How many hands do you employ when in full oper ation? A. That depends 
-upon the demand—sometimes five or six and sometimes ten, twelve and fifteen. 

Q. About what wages do these hands receive? A. From $1 to $1.75 a-day. 

Q. Is there any skill necessary for the work? A. No; not outside of ourselves, 
except, of course, we must have good mechanics to put the tins in shape ; we make 
all our own packages—tin and iron—on the premises. : 

Q. What hours do they work? A. From about half-past seven to five and half 
past five—it depends upon the work; if we have an order to go out we will work to 
six or a little after, except on Saturday, when we generally pay the hands off at half 
past four, 

Q. You pay once a week? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use steam-power? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you find your market—locally? A. All over these Provinces, and. 
sometimes down in lower Quebec. ’ 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do your hands get pretty steady employment all the yearround? A. Gener- 
ally. About Christmas we knock off for a couple of weeks; we always have then 
some repairing to do and fixing up generally, but generally we keep them on all 
the time. 

Q. Those hands receiving, say $1.25 a day, are they able to maintain themselves 
comfortably, or do they come to you between pay-days and ask for an advance of 
pay? <A. Very seldom; generally they are young men from eighteen to twenty- 
two, living with their own families. | 

Q. Have you any married men earning as little as $1.25 aday? <A. No; they | 
are all young men. | 

Q. Is there much skill required in this work? A. No; all we want is men to 
roll casks and fix them up; we do all the skilled work our selves. : 

Q. How many hours a-day do they work? A. We are not particular; they are 
generally supposed to be there at seven or half-past and knock off about five; we do 
not dock them for a few hours, except they remain away for half a day or the i 
of that. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest lad you have there ? A. Ido not think them e 
is one under eighteen. 

Q. The work is too heavy for young children? A. Yes; we never employ young 
children—male or female. a 
Q. Do you know if any of your hands own the houses in which they live? 

Ido not think it; they all live with their fathers or mothers, so far as I know. 4 
Q. Have you no married men working for you? A. No; none that I know o : 
§ 


Q. Do your hands remain with you any length of time, or are they frequent! 
changed? <A. They generally hang on; we have had men for years with us; we ca 
always pick up what hands we want; any laboring man will do us. 


| 
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By Mr. Heaxss :— . 

Q. Where did you say you generally find your market? A. In the Maritime 
Provinces and lower Quebec. 

Q. Is there much competition in your business in this Province? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the trade increasing? A. No; we do not do anything like the trade we 
did before the fire; then we were working up a very large trade and we employed, 
between coopers—then we used wooden casks, made about ten miles from the city— 
I think then we had about eighteen or twenty men. 

Q. What is the longest period a man has been with you in mixing paint? <A. I 
think we have had some five, six and seven years. 

Q. Do they count it a healthy business? A. Well, I do not know; some say it 
is not healthy ; it is not, unless you are particular in washing and keeping yourself 
clean; Iam very particular to tell the men to keep their nails and hands clean; 
there is plenty of hot water and soap and towels there, and I often send men away to 
wash themselves, 

Q. What are the wages you give a good mixer of paint? A. We do not call them 
mixers. As I said before, we give from $1 to $1.75 aday; any man can mix paints, 
As regards the healthiness of the business, I have been at it for about half a century 
myself, and it does not seem to have affected me any. 


Joun J. Munro, Trunk Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 
Q. What class of trunks do you manutacture? A. -All classes that are made of 
-wood—that is, wooden boxes are used entirely by us. : 
Q. No leather at all? A. None whatever; we cover them with leather, and 
crystal and zinc, and all that kind of stuff. 
Q. How many hands do you now employ? <A. Six. ; 
Q. Are those all skilled men? A. No; some are boys, some men; we bring our 
own men right along from the start. 
Q. At what ages do you take boys? A. I suppose fifteen, or about that. 
__ Q. How much are they able to earn when they begin work? A. We pay them 
$1.50 when they start and advance them right up till they go away, when we 
replace them with other boys. 
. Q. How many years do you consider they have to work before they become 
skilled? A. I cannot say; some serve one year and others three and six, and again 
others will learn quicker. 
| Q. How much would skilled hands receive? A. Nine dollars is what we pay. 
: Q. How many hours do you work? <A. Ten—from seven to six, and to five on 
Saturday. 
| Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? <A. Every Saturday. 
Q. In cash? A. In cash. 
Q. And in full? A. And in full. They never go home without their money. 
Q. Do you know any of your hands who have purchased homes for themselves ? 
A. None while they have been with me. rey 
4 Q. Is it your opinion that a married man with a family to maintain can save 
money on $9 a week? A. Ido not think he can; I think he can live comfortably 
if he attends to his business. We work all the year round, except about Christmas, 
“when we take stock, and perhaps through the winter we make three-quarter time, 
but a man never loses an hour except that, on our account; they may lose time 
themselves, but there is the work for them. 
Q. Do you pay extra for night-work? A. Some little ; sometimes we pay double 
at times, but always something for night-work. 
Q. Where do you sell your trunks mostly? A. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia; we shipped some to Newfoundland this year, 


ee 
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Q. Do you send any further west than New Brunswick? <A. No. 

Q. Has the trade increased? A..We find it increasing—never had so many 
orders as this year. We travel for our business; we are on the road. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. Do you import any of your materials? A. Yes. 

Q. Such as zine or crystal? A. We do our own crystalizing. 

Q. What portion do you import? A. We import our hardware from the 
States. The Government charges us 5 per cent. more on our raw materials than they 
do on the manufactured trunks coming in the market; we pay nearly 5 per cent. 
more on all our hardware. 

Q. Do you think that is handicapping the trunk industry? A. I think it is 
taxing it unnecessarily—certainly I do. 

Q. Ave none of these goods manufactured in Canada that you import? A. 
There are some of the goods made in Canada. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What is the duty on hardware? <A. It is 35 per cent. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Are there many American trunks coming in? A. None at all. 

Q. Do you think the Canadian-made article as good as the American? A. I 
hardly think it is, generally speaking, but the difference is very slight. I think the 
Americans have a better show than we have. 

Q. Can you not get your hardware for the manufacture of trunks made in 
Canada? <A. Very little, we can some ieee our locks come from the United States. 

Q. What do you import? <A. Locks, clamps, rolls and all that sort of thing— 
There are some rolls made in Montreal; we will probably get some from there; some 
we got were not so good as the Amer ican ; most of our lining papers come fr om the 
States; some we got from Montreal but they do not make the stamped paper there, 
and they told me there last January that they got theirs from the States. 

Q. Have you any girls employed? A. We employ no female labor whatever. 

Q. Have you got any competition in this Province? A. Yes; tolerably so, but 
not to any great extent ; the competition is with Montreal and Toronto—Clarks’ 
people there have a large factory ; there are two other factories in Montreal as well. 

Q. Have the wages of journeymen increased of late? A. No; the boys as they 
grow up are increased, in their wages. When we began full time three weeks ago - 
we advanced the boys’ wages. 

Q. How long would a boy have to serve before you considered him a competent 
journeyman? <A. A boy in three months will make some classes of trunks and again — 
it will take him three years; there is a great deal in the boy himself. 

Q. You do not manufacture valises ? A. No; we used to, but the satchels are 
what we make now; the valises, in the style we used to make them, have all gone out — 
now. Our boxes are made at Hampton as we make none of our own boxes ; we just 
finish them, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. You say that you think the American trunks are better than yours? A. I” 
think they are got up nicer than ours; I do not say there is a great deal of differ ence : 
but they have handsomer trunks there than we have here. 

Q. You say that the materials used are imported from the States? A. Yes. 

Q. Why are not the trunks made here as good? A. They are bringing better — 
prices there than here; that is one thing. 

Q. You do not acknowledge that our workmen are less handy? A. We do as 
good work as they can; there are men there who learned with me doing as well as 
any body in the States. I think it is very unfair for the Government to tax us more 
on the raw material than on the manufactured article. : 


* 
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GEORGE Munro, Trunk-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You work in the factory of the last witness? A. Yes ; as a journeyman. 
Q. You heard the testimony given by Mr. Munro? A. Yes. 
. Q. Are you able to substantiate it all? A. Yes; with the exception of his 
remarks as to the quality of the trunks. 
Q. What exception do you take to that? A. I think we car make as good trunks 
as they can in the States, if not better. 
Q. Does that apply to the appearance of the trunks, or only to their quality? 
A. It is all a matter of taste, I think. 
Q. So far as the substantiality of the trunks goes, you think ours are better? A. 
I think so. 
| Have you worked in the United States? <A. Yes. 
Do you know anything about this trunk hardware? A. No. 
. Is trunk-making a trade by itself? A. Yes. 
. An unskilled workman would not be able to work at it? A. No. 
He requires to serve his time, the same as at any other trade? <A. Yes. 
How many hours do you work? A. Ten—nine on Saturdays. 
Have you any thing to add to the testimony which has been given? A. Nothing. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
| Q. Do you consider $9 a week the average wages fora good journeyman? A. 
JI have to consider it so. 
Q. Do you consider it the average? A. Ido not know, Iam sure ; I am only 
_ speaking for myselt—I can’t average for any body. 
Q. Do you consider the trunk-makers in St. John remunerated sufficiently for 
their labor? <A. I don’t know what others get. 
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_Jacos 8S. CuArKkeE, Foreman Globe Office, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 
Q. How many hands are in the composing room? A. We have thirteen or 
fourteen. 

Q. How many of these are journeymen ? A. There are eleven. 

Q. Is there any restriction imposed upon you by the Typographical Union as 
to the number of apprentices who shall be employed ? I think there is; [ am not 
positive. 

4 Q. Do you know what the number is? A. I think they allow three to fifteen 
men; I would not be positive about that. 
bss Q. What is the scale of prices for composition on evening papers? A. Ten 
dollars a week here. 
ty Q. How much per thousand ? A. We do not work by the thousand. 
¥ Q. Do you know if there is a fixed rate per thousand? A. Ido not know 
whether there is or not. 
; Q. You do not know what you would be expected to pay if you had to employ 
_ your hands by the piece? A. I should think about 28 or 30 cents. 

Q. What is the price on morning papers? Q. Thirty, I think. 

Q. You would not calculate to pay the same price? A. It is generally a couple 
of cents less on an evening paper. 

Q. Do you have any extra hands in case one should be off work, or do they 
employ substitutes for themselves ? A. They employ them for themselves; we keep 
none in the office. 

Q. You simply pay a weekly salary to the frame? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any troubles in the office ? A. We had some last fall. 

Q. What was the cause of that trouble? A. Ido not know ; I never had any 
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official notice of itor intimation of it; I heard it was on account of aman they wanted — 


sent out of the office—that is the reason our men left. 
Q. Were you foreman at that time ? A. I was. 
Q. Did they not notify you? <A. I did not get any notice from the union. 


~ 


Q. Did you get notice from the men in theoffice ? A. I heard the men talking 


of it; I did not get formal notice. , 

Q. Do you know if they gave formal notice to any body ? A. I do not. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, did they simply put on their coats and leave 
the office ? A. Thatis all. 

Q. How long did they remain out? A. They went out about ten o’elock 
Monday morning and came in on Wednesday morning. 

Q. Were you able to get your paper out in the mean time? A. Yes; they did 
not all go out. 

Q. Was the man discharged, as they demanded ? A. No; he is there yet. 

Q. On what terms did the men return to work? A. On the best terms they 
could make. 
. Had any new hands been taken on in the meantime? <A. Yes. 
. Were they dismissed to make room for the old hands? A. No. 
. Were all the old hands replaced ? A. No. 
. Has everything been amicable since that time ? A. It has. 
Was there any change made in the wages? A. No. 
Was there any change in the organization? A. No; they all came back 
into their places just as before they went out; that is the terms that were come to, 
but the first negotiations were to make the best terms they could. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You agreed to let by-gones be by-gones? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. There is now a very good understanding between employers and employed ? — 


A. Yes. 
Q. Are all the men in the office union hands now? A. I do not know. 


Q. Do you exact any pledge from any man that he will not belong any union? | 


A. No; nothing of the kind. 
Q. How frequently are the hands paid? A. Every week. 
Q. In cash? A. In cash. 
Q. And in full? <A. Infull. 


] 


Q. Do you ever have any night work? A. Sometimes we have an extra amount — 


of work and then ask the men to come back and work for two or three hours, but we 
have not now for a long while. 

Q. Do they get any extra pay for night-work? A. The custom has been 25 
cents an hour. 

Q. They are good. steady men? A. Yes; the best men in the city. 


Q. Do you know anything about the job office? A. No; Ihave not anything © 


to do with it. 
By Mr. Hraxkss :— 

Q. At the time of the labor troubles did all the men leave? A. All the anion 
men ? 

Q. Yes? A. They all left, except myself. 

Q. Did any of the men remain or did all leave? A. Two or three apprentices 
and myself'remained. We took on three men while the others were out. 

Q. With the apprentices and three men did you get out the paper as good as 
before the difficulty? A. I could hardly answer that. 

Q. You got the paper out? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you use plates considerably at the time? A. We used no plates at all 
then. 


— 
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Q. Had the issue as much reading matter? A. I guess it had. 

Q. Do you belong to the Typographical Union? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the strike a universal strike over the city or only an office affair? A. 
No; I understood there was a strike in the Sun office and the Globe office ; that is 
all ; it was not a general strike. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Did I understand you to say that before the strike you did not use plates? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you using them now? A. We have used about sixty columns this winter. 

Q. Was there an understanding with the men that the concern could use plates ? 
A. There was no such understanding. 

Q. Were they given to understand that in future they would be used? <A. No; 
they were not. 

By Mr. HraKkes :— 
Q. When the men are paid by the week are they required to set up a number of 


thousand for a day’s work? A. No; they must do the best they can. 


Joun C. Key, Printer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakss :— 


Q. You heard the testimony of the last witness ? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you agree with it ? A. Partly. 
Q. What part do younotagree with ? A. That part about the strike. I thought 


; that the foreman understood the difficulty in our office when we left the office, or 
certainly we should have notified him; it appears that Mr. Ellis was not notified. 


Q. Were the proprietors or the foreman not notified? A. It appears not; he 
says he was not notified officially of the fact. 
_ Q. Was the difficulty the same in your office as in the Sun? A. It arose out of 


the difficulty in the Sun. 


Q. It commenced there first ? A. Yes. 
Q. What was the reason it spread to your office ?. A. We had a man employed 
in our office and he went to work in the Sun, and we thought he was interfering 


with the men there. 


Q. And that created an ill-feeling with the men in the Globe office? A. Yes ; 
we naturally sympathized with our brothers, the union men. 

Q. Would you prefer to see an evening paper worked by the piece or by day’s 
work ? <A. It would be the fairer way all the way round, and the men would get 
then what they earned. 

Q. Which is the fairest way—day or piece-work ? A. To work by the piece. 

Q. What is your reason for saying that ? A. Take two men getting $10 a week: 
one of these might be able to earn $12 by working piece work— 

Q. And still not get it by working day-work? <A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And another man would get $10 who was only worth $8? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q. Is there an evening scale? A. Yes. 

Q. What is it? A. Twenty-five cents on evening papers and 28 cents for book 
work. 

Q. Would the men in your composing room earn more wages by the piece at 25 
cents than $10 a week? A. I could not answer that. 

Q. I suppose as you are paid by the week it is a matter of indifference whether 
you get any fat matter or not ? A. No; it is all the same for us. 
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Q. Is there a good feeling existing between employers and employed? A. 
There is. 

Q. Were the printers of St. John receiving more wages some years ago than 
they are now? A. Less, I think, some years ago; it is only alittle over a year ago 
that the scale was advanced from 28 cents on mor ning papers and from $9 to $10 for 
evcning work—that is, day-work., 

Q. “Do many printer s, after serving their time, remain here? A. I could not say 
many ; there is a tendency amongst them to go west as soon as they are out of their 
time, and they look forward to that. } 

Q. How long do they serve ? A. They are supposed to serve five years. 

Q. Both in news and jobrooms? <A. I think'so; I know nothing about job 
work—it is on a newspaper I am. 

Q. Do the men, on the whole, prefer the indenture system with apprentices? A. 
That question has not been discussed much around here. 

Q. Do many outside printers come in? A. Occasionally we get some. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do your brother printers ever discuss any way to avoid strikes, whether it 
could not be done by arbitration, or anything of that kind? A. That is ‘the plan we 
favor most—arbitration. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. The last strike was settled between the employers and employed—there was 
no intervention of third parties? A. No; there was no third party; we settled 
amongst ourselves. 

By Mr, HEaKkes :— 

Q. It is a rule in your union to resort to arbitration before you go to extreme 
measures ? A. I do not know whether it has been done; we have not had occasion 
to strike—everything has gone along smoothly. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You were successful last time in settling with the employer? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— 

Q. Are there any benefits in connection with your society ? A. Sick benefits 
and death benefits. 

Q. All out of monthly dues? A. No; at death there is an assessment. 


Epwarp LAwtor, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. In what class of stone-cutting are you employed? A. Monumental. 

Q. Is it altogether indoor work? A. No; it is not altogether that, in so far as 
we may have to go to the cemetery to put up stones, for which we take fine days. 

Q. But is the stone-cutting done inside? A. No; not altogether—in summer 
time we work outside. There are three branches in the States, but these are worked 
here altogether—freestone, marble and granite. The apprentices here learn the 
three. For building work they use freestone. 

Q. Do the men who do the plain work also do the lettering? <A. No; it is 
generally one man who does that. 

Q. And the ornamental and carving? A. That is the marble-cutter who does 
that. 

Q. How many hours aday do you work? A. Monumental, ten; building, nine. ~ 

Q. What are the wages paid skilled hands? A. On average building work $3 
for nine hours, and in winter 25 cents an hour, or about an average of $2.50 a day. 

Q. And the men on monumental work? A. They get about $2.50; they get 
steadier work; they work about ten or eleven months in the year. 
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4 Q. The best hands, such as those who do the best carving, and so on, what 
would they receive ? A. They would be marble-cutters; they would receive $500 
a year; they are generally hired by the year. 

Q. “What about polishing? A. The polishing is done by men, who only require 
about six months to get into it. 

Q. What wages do they receive? A. About $1 a day—that is, right through. 

Q: How fr equently are you paid? Every two weeks. 

Q. Have you ever asked for more frequent payments? A. No; we have a 
society here and that is what we agreed upon. 

Q. You think that reasonable ae Yes; it was brought upin the society and 
was thought ‘reasonable. 

Q. Would you not rather be paid every week? A. No; some are paid weekly. 

Q. Do you know if the men ask advances between pay-days? <A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any of the men owning houses in which they live? A. 
There are a few. 

Q. Do you think a man can maintain a family and save money to pay for 
house? A. He may if he lived a couple hundred years; the general thing in this 
country is that the cold weather stops them considerably. 

Q. Are apprentices frequently taken in this business? A. Two generally in 

each shop. The boss, if he has a son, can send him in as well. 

g Q. Is there a limit imposed by the society on the number of apprentices. 

® A. Yes; two. 

Q. There is a society in St. John? A. Yes. 

x . Q. Are those two apprentices allowed in each shop, irrespective of the number 

_ofmenemployed? A. If there were forty men there are no more allowed than if 
there was five. 

Q. How long do apprentices serve? A. Four years. 

Q. What do “they receive when they begin work? A. One dollar a week. 

Q.. And how rapidly does that increase ¢ ? A. The second year they receive $2, 

the third year $3, and $4 the fourth year. 

. Q. Do the boys who learn their trade in St. John generally remain here? A. 

_ In the granite work they do; the free-stoners generally go to the States. 

: Q. “Do they understand that they can earn higher wages in the States than here? 

» A. Yes. 

a Q. Those who go to the States, do they generally remain there or return to St. 

John? They may return during the winter, for in the United States the work 
_ gener ally goes out at Christmas, and if they have relations they come here. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulties here? A. Not the last two or three years. 

i Q. You get along reasonably well with your employers? <A. Yes. 

\ Q. You have a kindly feeling towards each other? A. Yes. 

a Q. If any difficulty should arise, would you try to settle it by strike, or by 

i conciliation or arbitration, or between yourselves and your employers ? ‘A. We 

_ would not strike until the terms were settled upon; but there would not be any of 

_ that on monumental work. 

i Q. You would not strike on that? A. No; the average man they try to keep. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that if a difficulty did arise you could settle it with the 
employer ? A. We think we could. 


By Mr. CLarkeE :— 

Q. Did you ever live in the United States? <A. No. 

Q. You do not know whether these men could live cheaper in the States than 
here? A. Ido not think it would be any cheaper; they have considerably more 
Bese, but I do not know if they live cheaper. Waves there are by piece-work. 

-  Q. Is your society a local one or is it connec ted with the society in the States ? 
A. It was connected with the States, but now it is not—that is, in building work; 
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there is no society for monumental work; you would take your card, if you went 
from here to the States, and get in there for $5, but if you took no card it would 
cost you $20, and if they come from Boston they would not take you without a card. 

Mr. Cuarker.—A kind of ticket-of-leave. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. No. 

By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q. They find it to be a very honorable ticket-of-leave? A. Yes. . 

Q. Is there any benefit connected with the society? A. No; I don’t know that 
there is any benefit. 

Q. Has the formation of your society here been the means of keeping up 

- wages? A. Yes; it has. 

Q. You believe you would not be receiving the same wages as you now do if 
your society was not in existence? A. Well, | want you to understand that in 
monumental work the society has nothing whatever to do; the society has only to 
do with the work in one or two months in the year. The building work done in St. 
John would not keep a couple of men, but say there was a building going up like this 
Custom-house, then the society would come in blooming and you would get $3 or $4 
a day while it was going up. 


Joun C. THomas, Caulker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Isthere much work done in caulking in St. John now-a-days? A. Notsomuch. 

Q. Is there any new work or repairing of old vessels? A. This summer, when 
the snow goes off, you will see the grass growing where ships used to be buiit. 

Q. Are there many caulkers employed here? A. There may be half a 
dozen to-day. 

Q. What wages do they receive? A. Two dollars and fifty cents. 

Q. About how much employment do you get in the course of a year? A. Well, 

, $300 is about it. Supposing I give you a statement, and then you can average it for 

yourself, and this is for twenty-three years. \ 

(The following is the statement handed in) :— 


ASOD MMOL AOL. VCAT. sc. escei tie sche oem tageee eter ee $270 55 
LOG Gre ee ee pit o's... «ugith's'chemeah patter teats od: Rania aera 311 70 
1867 (perhaps not quite correct). 2)..--...,0 ,0cee: 220 00 

OS Serene (3, oo sss 9s 8h geste ge ieee eee eet ee 230 85 
LOGO ee epee Oia», «+> aja Sasaplon soutien ie hates (hee nueee eae 320 05 
TNO 1 PME Bh o's u,c6e ae tans eee tel tet ee ee 337 57 
DT Mee CREB h oo vn n:n oth ot tan Wheater gato eee 382 16 
(86 59.55 05 ER OOO DOP SER dS rie 432 25 
A Ceca eB oc ins «= n'y bid trae eg oc die meee nee ae eee 458 85 
DOU er aRRE Os oo sic ona vaste eae as geet preay eet cee on eee 290 86 
LOH Oe PRERE is «net at bac tesoeie nh ae eee eae ee 372 58 
PS [Ga eerear hs «fess ponte trate epg tac nes Cae ke emeenee 340 65 
TS eee tee <3 + -.+conepe utente toe nen tan 413 25 
STS. ie svgeeiieh ft). +s scabs ccests Sere aL Sea eh eee 255 25 
LOT OEM eRe ates e cope depen tian ipt ser aiecy AeCee aReeee 245 50 
BOO Nore meters 9 s.cs 9 0ie6sar pec ety et at ee 374 50 
LSS) ee pe eeagtes se oe + +s «oe ORES Eee Le ote eee ieee 454 46 
LSA. Oe MeRREES ov «v/a ci eager ees eee tere ee A471 52 
NDS Bebe- . WaeRREE Es » sn 1>s,cs on ac rete toads Coe ee ee eee 415 38 
DE vn SEM Bs Se'pls» veo sea ain Se cat oe et 302 98 
OD cote deetitene vce saya t ea testes Reap tenes eee eRe eee 427 46 
Kot] iadecsbeltte kn AR DRIMERRTON INSEAM DAK Gon deb plo: 319 23 
EDA ee eee sxe peepee 2 ar os nse 2 cee eee ee ene 377 08 
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. Would these be fair, average earnings of a caulker here? A. Yes. 

. Did the depression begin in 1865? A. Yes. 

. How many hours a day do caulkers work? <A. Nine. 

. [ suppose not many apprentices are being taken at the work now? A. No, 


. There is no encouragement for them to learn that business? A. No; and 
it don’t offer any. 


CO LLO 


By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q. All the steamers are of iron now? <A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any wooden steamers here now? A. About one. 

By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are caulkers able to find other employment at skilled labor? A. Some of 
_ them can; some of them fish, and some—but very few—can do other work; he may 
_ be a block-maker or a carpenter, but as a general rule nobody wants to hire them. 
_ There is plenty of labor; I have never done anything else all my time. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


be Q. Has the demand for caulkers been dropping off the past few years? A. 
_ Well, there ain’t quite as many of them; there are not many of them wanted, 
_ only by spells. 

By the CuarrMaAn :— ; 
Q. They disappeared as the iron shipping came in? A. A great many caulkers 
_ have left us; some have died and others have gone away. 
% Q. Since the building of ships of iron the number of caulkers has decreased ? 
mA. Yes. 
i By Mr. Heaxns :— 


Q. That is, the supplanting ot sailing vessels by steam has had a tendency to do 
_ away with caulkers? A. It has a tendency to do away. with wooden ships, and of 
_ course has a tendency to hurt us. 

Q. Do you think caulkers are sufficiently paid for their labor? A. No; we 
| don’t get the amount of wages. You can see the wages there for a year, and if a 
_ man has to raise a family on that he has to scratch; I have done it for a good 
many years. You have to be sober, industrious, and so on, and at it all the time 
4 you can get. 
L By Mr. CiarKe :— 
i! Q. Is there any difference in the payment for new and for old work? A. No; 
_ there might have been along in the first, but not of late. 
fn Q. Do you work tide-work at night? A. Yes; sometimes, just as the case 
_ requires. 
bs ‘ Q. Are wages the same at night as in the day? <A. If we work tide-work at 
night, as a general rule, we get double time. We get double-time meal hours or after 
_ hours. 
he Q. Are the caulkers organized at all? A. They are. (Witness produces Act of 
_, incorporation, showing them to have been incorporated in 1866.) 
Q. The wages that are fixed now—how long have they been at that standard ? 
_A. I do not know exactly ; I guess some eight or ten years. Since I have been in it 
' there have been rises from $1.60 to $2.50. 

Y Q. How are the wages fixed—by the men, or how? <A. By ourselves. 

be Q. Did the caulkers strike in order to get it, or how was it arrived at? A. I 
: most forget now whether we struck or not, but if we did strike it did not amount to 
tmuch. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


fy Q. Is there that much good feeling between employed and employer that you 
_ could settle among yourselves? A. They may hang off for a day or two, but it don’t 
— amount to much. 


. 
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By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Would the presence of a dry-dock be of any benefit to ship-carpenters and 
caulkers? A. It might. Ihave hardly weighed the matter enough in my mind to 
give an answer, but there is many asmali vessel could be done in a small dock ; but 
T do not know what it would cost to put one on, but if we had employment I would 
sooner work dry than wet; still, we ought to have one. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do many of the caulkers own the houses they live in? A. I think they are 
scarce; I do not think those figures will give any man a house; there might be one — 
or two here and there. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. About what is the cost of a tenement fora year? A. I suppose about $50 
pe tah is Wes it 18 pie I reside. oe I was a boy we could get a house like ~ 
that foi , $32, $36 and 
$40 a year; ‘iste are not 10) “many of them now as “here used to be. : 

Q. How many rooms can you get now for $50 a year? A. I have three rooms 
and three sleeping rooms, but there is no water in. ; 

Q. Would that be ina healthy locality ? A. Well, itis not too bad—it might be 
a little better; it is at the foot of King street. It would not be so healthy if it was 
not for the spring tides coming in there, which cleanses it out. 


JoHn Hastam, Caulker, St. John, N.B., called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Thomas? A. Yes. 


Q. Do you corroborate him? A. Yes; it is correct, as far as I know. 


Q. Is there anything you wish to add toit? A. No; Ido not think I could — 
add to it in any way. 


Davin Fooury, Soap-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrrED :— 


Q. How many men are employed in your establishment ? A. Generally three ; 
sometimes four. 


Q. 1s there much time required to learn the business ? A. Yes; quite consider- 
able to learn the principal part of it. 

Q. What cana good manearn? A. I can hardly tell you that; he may earn 
$15 a week—a foreman, or something like that. ; 
Q. Are many of the men employed there unskilled? A. Yes; a great many. 

Q. What do they earn? A. Seven dollars a week. 

Q. Do you think a man who has a family to maintain can live in comfort on 
$7 dollars a week? A. Not very well; he can only try to do it. 
. Do many boys go to learn this business ? "A. No; hardly any just now. 
. How many hours a day do they work? A. Gener ally ten hours. 
. How frequently are you paid ? A. Once a week. 
. In cash? As : cash. 
. Andin full? A. And in full. 
Are the boxes made in the establishments A. Yes. | 
Do you know what the men who make the boxes receive ? A. The men who 
work at the soap make them, too; sometimes we are not busy, and do them; they are 
all ready, only to nail them together. 

Q. Do they get constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the shop reasonably comfortable all the winter ? <A. Yes. 


ey ee gs 
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Q. Is it ventilated in the summer? A. Yes; well ventilated. 
Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles there? A. None at all. 
Q. Get along comfortably with your employer? A. Yes; I have been there 
twelve or fifteen years. 
Q. What class of houses can men afford to live in who earn $7 a week? A. A 
very poor class of house. 
Q. How many rooms would they have? A. Three rooms, I suppose, such as 
they would be-—that is, a kitchen and two bed-rooms. 
Q. Would they be small rooms at that? A. Yes; very small rooms. 
Q. What rent would they pay for such rooms? A. From £9 to £10—maybe 
some £8—according to where they were and what kind of rooms they would be. 
Q. That is from $36 to $40 a year ? A. Yes. 
Q. What conveniences would there be? A. There would be no water or any- 
thing of convenience into it. 
Q. What kind of locality would these tenements be in? A. The locality would 
_ be pretty good but the rooms would be small. 
Q. Would they be in good repair? A. Yes; pretty good repair. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. What tax have you to pay to the city to live in those houses? A. $7 or $7.25. 
Q. You have no water at that rate—they do not furnish you with water ? 
A. No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Do you get water from wells? A. No; we generally get water in the 
factory or around; the water would not be in the rooms but you can get it around. 
By Mr. Huaxss :— 


Q. Are you taxed upon your whole income? A. Yes, 
Q. What would be the weekly wages of a soap-boiler ? A. I suppose about $15 
a week, or something like that. 
_Q. Are there any in St. John who earn $20? <A. I heard there is one. 
Q. Only one? A. Yes. 


Miss Nrxon, Brush-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CiarK :— 


Q. How long have been working at this business? A. Eleven years, 
Opin SiaJdobn ?} Ay Ges, 
Q. What wages do brush-makers receive—that is, those doing the same kind of 
work as you are engaged in? A. The work Iam engaged in is piece-work and it 
depends upon the smartness of herself what she makes; I can make from $3 to $5 
~a week, and I have made as high as $8 a week. 
| A. About what would be an average? A. I suppose about $3, $4 or $4.50, up 
to $5; they can make that. 
Q. Are there many employed in the same room as you are? A. Fourteen girls, 
That is the staff of females in the factory. 
Ts the room healthy—well ventilated ? A. Yes. 
Comfortable in winter? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are the conveniences all that are desired for females? A. Yes; all that can 
_be required for both sexes, male and female. 
Q. Are there any children employed? A. Well,I do not know what you would 
eall children. 
Q. Young people, then? A. There are boys fourteen and fifteen. 
Q. Are there any girls? A. Yes; a girl of fourteen. 
A—10* 


Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. FREeEp :— 
How many hours a day do you work? A. From 8.30 to 5.30. 
You are not particularly tied to any hours? A. No; we are not; on account 
of doing piece-work we have our own time. 


Q. 
Q. 


Q. Are any of the young ladies employed by the week? A. No. 

Q. All by the piece? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get constant employment all through the year? <A. Yes. 

Q. The factory is not idle any considerable time? A. Since I have been there 
I have not been idle six weeks at a time. 
! Q. Arve you ever required to work at night? A. No; never. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Hvery Saturday. ! 

QO. Inui?) <A. Yess teal, i 


Q. Andin cash? <A. In cash. 
Q. Is there any system of fines for imperfect work, or anything of that sort? 
A. No. é 

Q. Say a girl of fourteen or fifteen—when she begins first how much whould she 
receive? A. Whatever she could make ; it is piece-work, you know. 

Q. At first, do you go to work at piece-work? A. Yes; she makes for herself 
at piece-work. 

Q. How iong would a girl work before she would be considered expert at it? 
A. I do noé know; she might be four weeks; she might be three months—it depends 
upon her smartness. ) 

Q. Then she would be cousidered a skilled hand? <A. In some branches she 
might, but not in all. 3 

Q. Are there many young ladies applying for this situation, or is there a diffi- 
culty in getting as many as are wanted? A. Sometimes we find it hard to get girls 
and sometimes we can get quite a number. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 3 

Q. How many branches of the brush business are there? A. ‘T'wo only. 

Q. Do the young ladies remain at the one branch of the business or do they 
change over to the other? A. No; the drawers draw all the time; I am a pitcher, 
and I pitch all the time. . ; 

Q. Have wages increased the past few years? A. Yes; they have since I went 
there first. 

Q. What would a young woman pay for board in St. John—good, substantial 
board? A. I suppose she would pay from $3.50 to $4 a week—that is, outside of 2 
private family ; I suppose she would get her board cheaper in a private family—she 
would only have to pay $2.50. 

Q. Earning only $3.50 or $4 a week, then they would not have much money fol 
themselves? A. No; I do not suppose they would, but most of the girls have thei 
own homes, and those who have no parents have sisters to live with, and as far as ] 
can judge they live comfortably here. | 


G. Frep. Fisuer (G. F. Fisher & Sons, Roofers &c.), called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— | 

Q. Are you a roofer? A. Yes; of the firm of Fisher & Sons. | 

Q. What classes of roofing do you put on houses? A. We put on gravel roofing 

We sometimes put on temporary roofing. ; 
Q. Is that a large industry in the city of St. John at present? A. Quite large 

Q. Are there any firms engaged in the business besides you? <A. There ar 

at least three others. | 
Q. Can you give us an idea of the number of men employed in that industry i 

the city ? A. We employ on an average ten to twelve men and the others woul 


employ altogether fifteen to eighteen. | 
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Q. Do the men require much skill to work at your business ? A. Some of them 
require skill—at least one man in each gang. 

4 Q. What would a skilled man earn? A. The best men can earn about $8 a week. 
. Q. How many weeks could he earn that ina year? A. About eight months 
in a year. 

} Q. How much do unskilled men earn? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
aday. We sometimes pay them higher wages; we do when doing extra work. 

Q. Do these men tind any employment during the winter, when there is no 
work at roofing ? A. They do, in the woods and on the streets. 

Q. And even then they have a pretty hard struggle to live? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the occupation of roofing dangerous ? A. We do not consider it so. 

Q. Have your men met with any dangerous accidents of late years? A. Not 
lately ; when I say lately I mean this year. We had one accident last year, when a 
man spilled some hot pitch on his hands. and he was laid up for some weeks. We 
have only had one serious accident happen to a man within my recollection. 

Q. The roof where you work being flat, or nearly so, there is not danger of your 
men slipping or falling off ? A. Usually there is not, but sometimes a roof is pretty 
steep, and when putting on temporary gravel roofs the men have, in some cases, to 
use rubbers, in order to walk on them, but not often. 

Q. Do you provide scaffolding for the men in those cases so that the danger may 
be reduced toa minimum? A. In any roof we have worked on we have not found 
it necessary to provide scatfolding for the men to work. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices in your business ? A. No. 

Q. When the men begin to work, do you take up unskilled laborers? A. We. 
recruit with or take up unskilled laborers. 

Q. And in course of time they become skilled ? A. To some extent they do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


-Q. Do the men who do the roofing put up their own gear and tackle? A. The 
foreman looks after that. 

Q. Is it tested before the material is put up ? A. No special test is made. We 

know from experience what is needed to make it safe, and we usually look after it to 
see if it is safe. 
Q. How long would it take to become a first-class worker? A. One man might 
learn it fairly well in a few weeks and another man might never learn it. We also 
Manufacture rooting felt and tarred paper, and in that respect the freights on the 
Intercolonial Railway are against us. 

Q. In what way ? A. The rates to Halifax are the same from Montreal as to 
here—25 cents—and so we are not, in consequence of that discrimination, able to 
send our goods to Nova Scotia to any great extent. ; 

Q. Is this a growing industry with you? A. It is nearly stationary with us, 
because we cannot send our goods to any great distance. 
| 2 Ave you able to send any of your goods to Quebec? <A. Not to any great 
extent. 
| Q. If you had more favorable rates to Halifax could you send a considerable 
‘quautity of goods there? A. We could send some goods there; Ido not know what 
‘quantity. 

Q. Have you amplesupplies of tar here for the making of this tarred paper and 
felting ? A. Our supply is rather short. 


By the CuarrMan :— 
| Q. Where do you get your tar? <A. We get it from the local gas-works. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


_. Q. Have you any other sources to get it from? A. We draw it from outside 
‘sources also. ; 
i A—104* 
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Q. Of what material is the felt made? A. Wall paper—paper made from 
woollen rags. 

Q. Whereis the feltmade? A. It is made inthis Province, at the Penobsquis mill, 

Q. Is this felt whclly of Canadian manufacture? Yes. . 

Q. Is the same true of tarred paper? A. The tarred paper is this felt saturated; 
it is a secondary manufacture of it. ‘ 


Srmriing B. Lorpty, Furniture Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. What branch of the business do you follow? A. I have charge of Lordly & 
Sons’ factory. 
Q. Do yousuperintend the cabinet-making, upholstering, and all parts? A. Noj 
only the manufacturing—that is, getting out the stock and seeing to the manufacture 
Q. The wood-woik? <A. Yes. 
Q. What do skilled hands in your factory receive per week? <A. The best men 
$10 to $12; an average would be $7 to $10. 
Q. What would be the lowest wages to a mechanic? A. About $7 is the lowest 
we pay any journeyman. : 
Q. You do pay some as low as $7? A. One man; he is hardly out of his time; 
you can hardly consider him a journeyman. 
Q. Axe those men employed the year round? A. Yes. 
Q. How many hours do they work? A. Ten hours five days a week; nine om 
Saturday. We work fifty-nine hours, but count it as sixty—that is, we give them an 
hour on Saturday. | 
Q. How frequently are they paid? A. Once a week, generally. | 
Q. Are they paid in full? A. In full in summer, and in winter they probably 
draw 20 per cent. less. a 
Q. Do they not require as much money in winter as they do in summer? 
A. Yes; but business will hardly warrant paying the men in full; still, when the 
spring opens the men are paid up. | 
Q. Does stock accumulate in winter? <A. Yes. | 
Q. Are many apprentices taken at this business? A. We have three in the 
wood department and three or four, I think, in the upholstering and painting 
departments. | 
Q. What do they receive the first year? A. One dollar and fifty cents, and 5( 
cents raise every year for five years. At the end of five years wood-workers geté 
bonus of $25 or $30, according to arrangement. A 
Q. Do they generally remain with you when they finish their time? A. With 
very few exceptions; I think we have lost two apprentices that way. | 
Q. Do you know if any of the hands in the factory own the houses in which 
they live? A. I cannot say as to that, from my own knowledge. ; 
Q. You think none own houses? A. Yes. 4] 
Q. Have there been any labor troubles in the factory ? A. None; they have n¢ 
labor organization. id 
Q. The hands get along amicably with their employers? A. Very nicely: 
indeed. ay 
Q. Do you ever have any night-work ? A, We have worked night-work thre 
months this present year—from November to January. af 
Q. Are extra rates of wages paid for night-work? <A. Journeymen get 2! 
cents and our boys about 10 cents an hour. 1 
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Dante Dorie, Plumber and Gas-fitter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Ave there many men employed in your trade in St. John? A. I could not 
say how many there are; there are quite a lot of them. 
Q. What wages will a skilled plumber or gas-fitter generally receive? A. $9 
to $10 a week. , 
; Q. How many hours a day? A. They generally work ten hours a day—nine on 
Saturday, 
| Q. Do you get pretty constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 
| Q. Do you get the same rate of pay whether you work in the shop or not? 
A. There is very little work to be done in the shop—it is all out. 
; Q. Are the places in which you work generally comfortable, or otherwise ? 
A. They ave not; you have to crawl in under houses, and every other place—anything 
but comfortable. : 
; Q. Are you compelled to work outside in the winter time? A. Yes; in yards, 
-mud-holes and everything of that kind; we have to take it as it comes. 
Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Every Saturday. 
Q. In full? A. Yes. 
Q. In cash? A. Yes. 
2 Q. Are many apprentices taken at your trade? A. There are very few now; 
In our place there is one. 
Q. You have helpers not apprentices? <A. No. 
Q. When a man wants helpers he has the apprentice to help him? A. Yes. 
Q. Is there a surplus of hands in St. John for the work there is todo? A. There 
are too many; the way of it is, that if you get out of a job you have to go away. 
_  Q. Have the plumbers a union? <A. No. 
| Q. How are the rates of wages fixed—do you have to take what the employers 
offer you? A. You have to take what you can get. 


Q. Do you ever have night-work to do? <A. For myself—not for the shop. 
‘Q. You do it for yourself? A. I do little jobs at night for myself. 
Q. You are permitted to take this on your own account? A. Yes. 
Q. Do your employers know you doit? <A. Yes. 
Q. They do not object? A. No. 
| Q. Is there a friendly feeling between employers and employed? <A. Yes, 
Q. You get along comfortably? A. Yes; first-rate. 
By Mr. Hzaxzs :— ; 
Q. What are the weekly wages of steam-fitters? A. About $9 to $12 a week. 
Q. The same wages as plumbers and gas-titters? <A. Yes. 
Q. How long do boys serve at the business? A. Three to five years. 
Q. Are they indentured—is there a written agreement passed between the 


employer and them? A. No. 
| Q. Do you think plumbers are receiving sufficient wages for their labor? A. I 
think about little enough for them. 
Q. They have to take what wages are offered them? <A. Yes. . 

Q. Do you think they would be able to do better if they were organized? A. I 
don’t know; I never gave it a thought. 

Q. Do the men work for the same amount of wages in summer as in winter ? 
A. Yes; there is more work in winter than in the summer. 
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JosEpH RypsEr, Blacksmith, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrEeED :— 


Q.’ What can a good blacksmith earn in St. John—about what would be a fair 
average? A. The average would be from $1.75 to $2. 
Q. Are they pretty constantly employed all the year round? A. Some are— 
some not. 
By the ene foes 
' Q. Does it depend upon the work or the man? <A. A little of both. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten. 
Q. Are the shops comfortable? .A. They are generally comfortable. 
Q. Pretty cold work in winter, is it not? A. Hf you have an outside job it may 
be cool, but generally we are warm enough in the shop in winter. 
Q. Are there many apprentices taken at blacksmithing ? A. Not any; | think 
there are not more than two or three apprentices in the city. 
Q. Are there many blacksmiths who own the houses they live in? A. Ido not 
think there is more than one or two of them. 
Q: How frequently are blacksmiths paid, as a rule? A. Once a week, generally. 
Q. Infull? <A. In full, generally speaking; I have been in their employ for over 
seven and a-half years, and T have been, but one Saturday night when I went away 
without being paid in full, that L remember of. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q. Are you a carriage blacksmith or a horse.shoer ? A. I was a ship blacksmith 
in the start, a horse-shoer, too; I served my time in the States. 

Q. What would be the wages of a blacksmith’s helper? A. About $1.25; some 
are down as low as $1.10; others would be up, perhaps, to $1.30; about $1.25 I should 
judge, on an average. 

Q. Have the wages increased of late? A. No. 

Q. Decreased ? <A. Well, they stand about the one thing for the last two or 
three years; there is nothing ‘to increase them; ship-building is done, and that was 
my former trade; I work now at axle-making. 


By the CHAIRMAN :---- 


Q.—While wooden ship-building was going on was there a good deal of work in’ 
the blacksmith line here? <A. Yes. j 


By Mr. Borvin:— 


Q. The shoes used now for shoeing horses—are they made in the factory or ar e 
they imported? A. I do not shoe horses now. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. The shoes gener ally used in St. John—are they imported generally? A. Yes; ; 
that is, most of them are. There are two or three horse shoers who turn their own 
shoes now, but outside of that I think the balance is imported. 


By Mr. FREED :— ’ 

Q. Do you imagine a machine-made shoe is as good as a hand-madeshoe? <A. It 

is all owing to what kind of a man makes it. i 
Q. Do you think a machine-made nail is as good as a nail made by hand? A. 


I think it is better; I have seen shoes made by “hand, and thought it was a poor 
machine that would not turn out as good a shoe. 
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JOHN SULLIVAN, Brush-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is much skill required in this business? A. Yes; there is a certain amount 
of skill required. | 
. How many years would a boy serve in learning it? A. From three to five. 
. What can a good journeyman earn? A. From $10, $12 and $15 a week. 
. Is there much employment in St. John? A. There is considerable now. 
. Do you get constant employment all-the year round? A. Yes. 
. How frequently are you paid? A. Once a week. 
. Do you know if there are any brush-makers who own the houses they live in? 
A. I know of none, except the boss himself. 
Have there been any labor troubles here in your business? A. Never. 
A good understanding exists between the employer and the employed? A. 
Yes; always. 

Q. What would be the ages of the boys who go to work to learn the business ? 
_A. I imagine between twelve and fourteen. 

Q. Have you known any as young as twelve? A. I do not think I have ; they 
are generally about fourteen. 

Q. Is the trade increasing or otherwise? A. It is increasing every year. 

Q. What classes of brushes do you make? <A. All kinds—paint, whitewash and 
all painters’ brushes. 
) Q. Do you know whether the materials are imported or produced in this country ? 
A. They are imported; mostly everything we use is. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Have you to pay duty on whatisimported? A. The raw material comes in 
free. My boss desired me to say that he employs sixty hands—T. & 8. Sims & Co, 


Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 

| 


Q. 
Q. 


_Joun Kann, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Frrerp :— 


Q. Do you approve substantially of what Mr. Lawlor said? A. Ido. 
Q. Have you anything to add to his testimony? <A. Ido not think there is any- 
thing I can add to it. 
By Mr. HEeaKkeEs :— 
Q. What are the wages of a granite-cutter and marble-cutter? A. They average 
from $2 to $2.50 a-day on monumental work; on building work—$3 in summer time ; 


in winter there is no building done. ; 
Q. And what rate the polishers? A. One dollar a day. 


Henry BucHanan, Compositor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Do you work on a morning or evening paper? A. Evening. 
Q. You heard the testimony given by the foreman of the Globe office to-night? 
A. Yes. 
| Q. Do you approve of it substantially ? A. Not all through. 
Q. In what respect do you differ from the statement made by that witness? A, 
With reference to the price of composition and with reference to the strike. 
Q. What is the price of composition on evening papers? <A. Twenty-five cents. 
Q. Do you know if any of the men work by the piece—the thousand ? A. Not 
on the evening paper. 
Q. Would you prefer to work by the piece or by the week? A. By the piece. 
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Q. You think it would be more satisfactory ? A. I think I would get more out. 


of it. | 

Q. Do all the men employed on the evening paper receive -? same rate of wages 
—all the compositors ? A. So faras I know. 

Q. In what respect do you wish to add to the testimony concerning the strike ? 
A. It would be a long story to commence to tell it all now, with reference as to how 
it commerced and everything i in connection with it. 

Q. What was the cause of the strike ? A. In reference to using plate-matter on 
a paper published in Sussex. 

(Witness, at a later stage, desired to correct this, stating it was on a paper 
published in St. John, called the Gazette.) 

Q. How did that affect youin St. John? <A. It atfected the pressman in the 
Sun office. 

Q. How was the pressman in the Sun affected by it? A. He was a member of 
the union; no union man could work on a paper using that matter; the paper was 
printed in the Sun press-room. 

Q. What action did the union take in regard to this pressman? A. The union 
struck. 

Q. What demand did it make? A. That the paper should not be printed there. 

Q. Did you ask the publishers to refuse to print this paper? A. I think the 
publishers had been asked. 

Q. Did they consent or refuse? <A. I think they refused. 

Q. Did you ask for arbitration, or did any communication take place then? A. 
I think some negotiations took place, but of course not being there at the time I 
would not say what negotiations took place in the Sun office. 

Q. Was a committee appointed by the union to confer with the publishers of 
the Sun? <A. No; 1 do not think it. 

Q. Why did they object to plate-matter being used in this paper? A. They did 
not object to it being used there, but were afraid it would crawl in here. 

Q: Would it not have been better for them to wait untilit crawled in here? A. 
It had been used here once before, on a paper called the Standard, and it was through 
the use by the Standard of such matter that this took place finally, 

Q. When this difficulty took place in the Sun, how did it affect the paper on which 
you were employed? A. The pressman on the paper I worked on went up there 
and interfered with the pressman of the Sun. 

Q. In what way? A. By doing his work. 

Q. He worked in the Sun office? A. Yes; he worked on the Sun press. 

Q. What did you do then? <A. We appealed to him not to work there, and he 
said he would, and so then the union notified us we would have to go out if he worked 
there, and of course we struck. 

Q. Did you ask for any conference with the publisher of the paper on which you 
were employed? No. 

Q. You simply quitted when the union notified you? A. Yes. 

Q. Was any attempt made at arbitration? A. No, 

Q. Was any attempt made at conciliation? Well, between the foreman and me 


there was a sort of conciliation took place. He told me to request the hands to go to ; 
work on Monday morning and he thought the trouble would be tided over; in the © 


morning I went away and the strike took place. 


Q. You did not comply with the request of the foreman? A. Yes; the men 


complied with it and went to work on Monday morning, but went out that poe 
Q. How long did they remain out? <A. To Wednesday, some time. 
Q. What were their reasons for going back on Wednesday? A. Because the 
executive committee of the union ordered them to go back and ordered the strike off. 
Q. Why did it order the strike off? A. They “thought it was a failure, I guess. 
Q. Have matters between the employers and employed been agreeable since that 
time? A. So far as we have been concerned. 
Q. Everything is very pleasant? <A. Yes. 


\ 


i 
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Q. That union continues to exist? A. Yes. 

Q. Are all the hands in the office union hands? A. No. 

Q. Do the employers object to the employment of union hands? <A. No. 

Q. Do the union men object to non-union hands being employed there? A. They 
have no right to object now. 

Q. Is any plate-matter used there now? A. They have used plate-matter. 

Q. Without objection? A. No; not when it first took place. 


By Mr. Heaxus .— 


Q. At the time of this difficulty the foreman of the Sun left work in obedience 

to the union? A. Yes. 
The place was then vacant? <A. Yes. 
. This pressman of the Globe went over and took his place? A. Yes. 
Had he a steady situation in the Globe before he went over? <A. Yes. 
. Did he go over for higher wages? A. No. 

He went over to help them in their difficulty? A. Yes; I suppose. 
. Was he a member of the union at that time? A. No. ‘ 
. Do you think it as advantageous to the men on the evening paper to work by 
the week or piece, or more advantageous to the employer? <A. I think it is more 


LDOLDHOO 


_ advantageous to the employer to work by the piece. 


Q. And to the men also? A. Yes; then a man would be paid for what he is 


able to do. 


Q. Have you worked outside? A. Yes; in the States. 
Q. As a general rule, are evening papers there set up and paid for by piece-work ? 
A. Yes; it is generally by piece-work. 


Rosert Cunninauam, Brush-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you heard the testimony of John Sullivan? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you approve of it substantially? A. Yes; I do. 
Q. Have you anything to add to the statement made? A. No. 


Duncan SHARP, Furniture-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. In what firm are you engaged? A. A.J. Lordly & Son. 
Q. Did you hear the evidence given by the foreman of that factory? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you approve of it in every way? <A. Yes; with the exception of the 


| wages; he stated 20 per cent. was held back, and that might leave the impression 
_ that it was knocked off, while it is paid back. 


Q. Is there anything you can add to his statement for the information of the 


Commission? A. Nothing that I know of. 


Q. Is it in your knowledge that many of those engaged in the furniture trade 
as workingmen own their own houses? A. I know of none, except myself. 

Q. Do you know if it would be the desire of the workingmen to invest their 
savings, if any, in real estate or in some banking institution? <A. I could not say 
whether they have any desire to do that or not; their savings are so small that they 
do not have much to invest in anything of the kind. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Did you purchase your. house from your savings out of your wages ? 
A. No. ai 
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By Mr, Heakes :>- 


Q. What are the wages of cabinet-makers? A. Between $8 and $9; that is the 
average. M 
Q. Can a man with a family live comfortably and save much out of that? A. 
He can live upon that, but not save anything. 


Sr. Joun, N.B., 24th, March 1888. 
Wm. 8. Carter, Public School Inspector, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FReEp :— : | 

Q. Are you an inspector of the public schools? <A. Yes. 

Q. Over what districts have you charge? A. [have charge of St. John, Charlotte, 
and two parishes of King’s county. 

Q. Are the schools of New Brunswick established and regulated by provincial 
laws? A. Yes. , 

Q. Is attendance at them permissive or compulsory ? A. Permissive. ° 

Q. What percentage of children between the ages of six and fourteen attend the 
schools? A. The school age in New Brunswick is from six to twenty years, and all 
the statistics are made up on that basis. For the whole Province the percentage of 
attendance ranges between fifty and sixty. For St. John city the percentage last 
year was about seventy-four. | 

Q. Asarule is the percentage larger in the rural districts than in the towns? 
A. In the towns it is considerably larger. 

Q. Do you know whether many children under the age of fourteen quit school 
in order to go to work at constant employment? A. I judge from the number in 
each grade. We have twelve grades, and nearly one-half of the pupils, according to 
the statistics, leave school. In the city of St. John more than half the pupils leave 
after they pass grade 4, A pupil may enter school at five years of age, and the 
ordinary child will go through a grade each year, so that in five years, say at the 
outside six, one-half the pupils would leave us before they reach the age of twelve. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether these children go to work at that 
age? <A. I have not; I cannot say positively, but I know a good many of them go to © 
work; but I have not a great acquaintance with the factories of the city to know. | 

Q. After having completed grade 4, what branches of English education would ~ 
the children have acquired? A. I have a course of instruction with me and I 
will ead you the requirements of grade 4. Grade 4 of country schools is more ~ 
advanced than the same grade in the city schools. The standard grade for the ~ 
city schools; No. 4 is reading, spelling ; correct pronunciation, all words used in 
Reader No. 3, exercises in pure tone; oral instructions, wrong forms of speech 
used by the pupil; written answers to the questions in reading, lesson in history, — 
biography. of at least four eminent persons, bringing out the general principles 
underlying their actions ; industrial drawing, freehand on slate, print school writing, 
singing by note, arithmetic, notation, numeration—Arabic and Roman—mental arith- — 
metic; geography, one or two descriptions of important countries—chiefly with respect ; 
to their physical features, products and industries; lessons on minerals, oral lessons on ~ 
metals, names of the principal forest trees, their uses and agricultural products ; 
animal life, domestic and wild; objects of oral lessons, articles of food for the table, 
lesson on common schools. 

Q. That is the grade 4 for city schools? A. It is. 

Q. In country districts it is somewhat more advanced than that? A. Yes. | 

t 
: 


os be ee 


Q. Do you find any disposition on the part of parents to take away their 
children from school, or do the children themselves desire to get away, so as to go to_ 
work? <A. I think that most of the parents look out for their children, and for the 
most part act for them. Of course, some children are not very fond of school, and I [ 
think in the majority of such cases the parents find work for them, 
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Q. Are you able to say whether poor people take their children away from 
school at an earlier age than those who are in a little better circumstances? A. Yes; 
they do. 

Q. Is technical instruction provided for by the Province of New Brunswick ? 
A. Nothing more than freehand drawing. 

Q. Have you given the subject of technical education any thought? <A. Lately 
we have all been talking it over. 

Q. Do you think that primary technical education could be imparted in the 
public schools? A. Not satisfactorily, I think. 

Q. Do you think thatif it was taught that distinct schools would be necessary ? 
ENT Lo: 

Q. Could evening classes be provided in the public schools at which pupils 
could attend, for the purpose of receiving technical education? A. I do not think 
there would be any difficulty about arranging that matter. 

Q. Do you think it would be an advantage, in the cities at least, if technical 
education were provided for? A. I think if we are to keep pace with the age we 
must provide technical education. 


By Mr. CiarKe :— 


Q. What is the state of school accommodation? A. School accommodation in 
the city of St. John is excellent, and there are very few country districts that are 
bad off in that respect; in fact, the school accommodation is becoming better each 
year. 

Q. How many pupils are assigned to each teacher? A. In the city of St. John 
I should think the average would be fifty; in country districts 1t depends upon 
circumstances, 

Q. Is there any limit as to how many pupils the teacher may take? A. The 
law provides a limit in country districts of not over fifty from each parish. 

Q. Have you a limit in the cities? A. The law does not provided for a limit in 
graded schools, as they are much easier arranged for than mixed ones. 

Q. Is there a kindergarten school in St. John? A. Not in connection with the 
public schools; but there is a private school in the city. 

Q. Have the school board ever thought of establishing a kindergarten school in 
St. John? A. Not that I have heard of. 

Q. Is the sanitary condition of the schools good? A. Very good, especially in 
the cities. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. How many inspectors are there for the Province? A. Six. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Can you tell anything about the salaries of the teachers? A. I can give you 
the average for the Province: First-class male teachers average $521.30; second- 
class, $324.40; third-class, $231. First-class female teachers average $324.14; 
second-class, $226.87; third-class, $187.57. It is very difficult to estimate the 
salaries of city. teachers a their pr RO elise aL class male teachers in nearly all 
the grammar school $1,385 to $650. The lowest second- 
class male teacher aver ages about $508; third- class, $408. First-class female 
teachers in the city average $390 ; second- class, $281 ; third- class, $213. There are 
many of these teachers who receive much more, but these figures that I have named 
are the minimum figures. 

Q. Does a female teacher of the same grade receive as much as a male teacher ? 
A. No. 

Q. What is the reason for that? A. I do not know; but I know that many 
female teachers in St. John are the principals of the schools in the city. 

Q. Do you not think that female teachers of the second grade should receive as 
much salary as the male teacher of the same grade? A. If she performs the same 
work I think she should. 
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By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q. If she held the highest certificate she should be entitled to the same position 
and salary? A. Schools are not always awarded according to ability, but according 
to circumstances. 

Q. Then, according to that, salaries do not go according to ability? A. Iam 
sorry to say it does not always go according to the work performed between the 
male and the female teacher. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. I suppose that the certificate does not show that their abilities are greater ? 
A. I think the requirements are not as great. 
Q. Do you think that both teachers, having the same educational qualifications, 
have the same examinations? A. Not by any means. 


By Mr. Arnmstrone :— 


Q. Do they not attend the same examinations? A. To pass the examination 
for a first-class teacher the male is required to know more than the female.. 


By Mr. CharkKs :— 


Q. Is it the same in every grade? A. Yes; the males require to know more 
than the females. 


0 By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you known any children to be taken away from school because their 
“parents were not able to purchase books for them? A. Our law provides for that. 

Q. Is not that a species of charity ? A. I suppose some people would look upon 
it in that ight. 

Q. Do you not think that if the purchase of books were made compulsory more 
children would attend school longer than they do, and that it would be a relief to 
the parents? <A. I should not say that I think so. If we had compulsory schools it 
would not do away with many of the evils complained of, for in the city of St. John, 
according to the last census, we had something over 8,000 children between the ages 
of six and twenty, and only 74 per cent. of those attend school every day; it was 
about that number, or a trifie over, and in the Province only 6 per cent. on the roll 
attend school at all. 

Q. Are the children who are not attending school—are they running around 
the streets idle or are they at some employment? ‘A, A good many of them are 
running around the streets idle. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be better for the Government to give a 
portion of the grant allowed for the higher education to the public schools, for the 
purpose of purchasing the school books—would not that be a better system? A. I 
imagine that nine parents out of ten buy their books. Unless the books were free_ 
‘0. all you would be very likely to insult some people by purchasing books for their 
children. 

Q. But suppose that it was the system ? A. I do not look upon it as being of any 
very great advantage, for I do not think that our children suffer for want of school 
books. | 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you not think that it would be the means of pauperizing the people to 
give them free books? A. I think it might, in some cases. Unless in cases of 
indigent circumstances it is certainly not needed. 

Y By Mr. ARMstRoNG :— 


Q. Do you not know that such was done in several of the public schools in some 
of the largest cities of the United States? A. I was not aware of the fact. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You can only speak for your own Province? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Armstrrone :— 

Q. Is there any scarcity of school room in the summer time? A. There is no 
scarcity; the school accommodation could accommodate one-third more school 
children than they have in them to-day. 

Q. Is there a truant officer in connection with the public schools?’ A. There 
is not. 

Q. Do you not think that there should be? A. I think so; but we could not 
very well have one unless we had a compulsory system. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. How would the compulsory system work in country districts, where 
the children have to go four or. five miles to-school? A. I only speak for my 
own district, and I imagine that the districts could be made to accommodate all that 
could attend. I know that a man living more than two miles away from a school house 
is exempt from school taxation, 

Q. In a distance of two miles, how are you going to get the children to attend 
school in the winter andspring of the year? A. Ido notimagine that any compulsory 
system should be made cast-iron. I think our regulations touching upon school 
attendance should be made elastic enough to meet the requirements of the district in 
which the school is situated. 

Q. What is the size of the school districts in this Province? A. They are not, 
any of them, over four miles. 

By Mr. ArMstRonG :— 

Q. Do you think that the position of truant officer would be useless in the 
absence of a compulsory system of education? <A. I do not know how we could 
have such an officer without it. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that they have a truant officer in the Province of 
Ontario, and that they do a great deal of good? A. I was under the impression 
that there was a moderate system of compulsory education in that Province. 

-  Q. There is no law to that effect there? A. I know that our teachers are 
supposed to visit the parents at least once a month, or as often as practicable. I do 
not see what benefit a truant officer would be unless he was backed up by authority. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Do you think that your system is ahead of that of Ontario? A. To some 
extent I do. 

Q. In what respect? A. I think our primary schools are better than those of 
Ontario, and I think that their secondary schools are better than ours. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. Do the school books change very often in this Province? <A. Not oftener 
than can be helped. We aim to keep the best text books before our pupils, and to 
give them every chance to learn. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Are there any night schools in St. John? A. There are not any now, but 
there was one some time ago. 

Q. Why were they discontinued? A. I thinkitwas from the lack of patronage. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are there any school books printed in this city or this Provice? A. Some 
of the school books are printed in this city. 

Q. Are not the majority of them imported from Scotland? A. I do not think 
that the majority of our text books are imported, but I think that our Readers are. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be better to have those books printed in 
Canada? A. If we could get an equally good book I should be glad to see it done.. 

Q. Have the publishers in this Province ever produced such a book? A. They 
have not, as yet. 
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Q. Have they had the opportunity? A. Yes; I think so, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How could they produce a better book if they have no sale forit? A. I 
think if they produced such a book the board would appoint a committee to 
examine it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Messrs. Nelson, of Edinburgh, have the monoply of 
school books in this Province? A. They have it on the reading books, and that is 
because they are the best. | 

Q. For how many years has it been granted to them? A. Ido not know; I 
was not teaching at the time the law came into force, but [ imagine that as soon as 
better books are produced in the Province that the board will adopt them. 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


: Q. Then you think that this Scotch firm can produce better books than the 
Canadian publishers—that is, of Readers? A. I know that it is a better book than 
any of the Canadian Readers. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that a Scotchman can produce a better book than a Canadian ? 
A. If [saw a Canadian book I should be better able to judge whether it was a 
better book than the Scotch. 

“ By Mr. ArmMsTRonG :— 
Q. Are you a judge of the binding and printing of books? A. Iam not a 
publisher, but I think I could tell about that matter. 

Q. Do you not think that these books could be published in Canada 25 to 30 per. 
-cent, cheaper than the Scotch books ? A. I do not know about that, but I do think 
that our text books should be of the best quality, and, if possible, that they should be 
printed by our own publishers. I know that so far as I have seen of school books 
the Readers used in our schools are the best I have ever seen. 


By Mr. CLaRgKkE :— 


Q. Are you speaking of the composition of the book ? A. I am speaking from 
an educational standpoint. 


By Mr. ArRMsTRONG :— 


4 Q. Do you think that the Scotch firm of whom these school books are purchased 
can produce better text books than the publishers in this country ? A. They have, 
up to this time. 

Q. Do you not think’ that, reasoning from the same standpoint, it would be 
better to import a foreign inspector or superintendent of schools? A. Ifa foreign 
inspector can do better work than I can, or has better abilities, he ought to be appointed 
to the pusition. The man who can do the best work ought to have the best position. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know that any reading-book series has been published 
by a New-Brunswick office. 


V By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Have they had any opportunities to do so? A. I think the board of 
education would be open to criticise such books if they were published, and pass 
judgment upon them, and I think they would adopt them if they were better than 
the Readers now in use. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Ability may not always mean ability ofa teacher to impart knowledge ? A. No. 
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JosepH ALLIson (Manchester, Robertson & Allison, Dry-goods), called and 
sworn. 


Q. What firm are you a member of? A. Manchester, Robertson & Allison. 

Q. What class of goods are manufactured by your firm? A. Shirts, ladies’ 
undergarments and mantles, millinery and straw-goods. 

Q. Do you employ hands in all these industries? A. We employ 150 to 160 
hands on our premises. 

Q. Does that include the hands in the straw-goods department? <A. No. 

Q. About how many would be employed in the straw-goods department? <A. 
That depends on the season a great deal; sometimes there are more than others. 

Q. How many would there be in the busy season of the year? A. I should 
suppose there would be about twelve at that time. 

Q. At what uge do you take girls to work on shirts and ladies’ undergarments ? 
A. I do not think we ever had them to work less than sixteen years of age. 

Q. Do you hire any young children? A. No. 

Q. About what wages do you pay to skilled sewing women who have had some 
experience in the work they make? A. They can make from $6 to $8 a week. 

Q. Do they work by the piece or by the week? A. They work by the piece, 
principally. 

Q. Can they do as well as that in ladies’ undergarments? A. They can do as 
well aS that if they are thoroughly eo skilled; a ood many of them can earn as 
much as that. 

Q. Are your sewing machines run by steam? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do the women work in the stores? A. In summer they are 
- supposed to be there at eight and work till six, witn an hour for dinner, In winter 
they are a-half hour later coming in the morning. 

Q. What do these earn who are working by the week on mantles? <A. They 
cannot earn more than $5 or $6 a week ; there may be some extra good hands 
that earn more than that; I don’t think the average would go more than from $4 
to $6 a week. 

Q. What would these women who work on millinery earn? A. There is quite 
a wide range there; a good deal depends on experience and ability. 

Q. I speak of the best hands? A. I should think they would earn $8 a week. 

Q. In all these branches of industries what would apprentices receive when 
they tirst begin work? A. It all depends upon their ability and experience; in 
millinery they get nothing for the first year. 

Q. What length of time would they work for nothing? A. This depends on 
themselves and their own abilities entirely. 

Q. About how long will an average girl work before she is considered a skilied 
hand? <A. That depends altogether on herself and her quickness and ability. 

Q. Would tiree or four years make her a good hand? A. If sheis not going to 
learn in that time she had better go to some other business. 
| Q. What class of people do you employ on straw-goods? ‘A. They are princi- 

pally girls. 
A) How much do they earn? A. I cannot tell you exactly, for I am not familiar 
with that department. 

Q. Do they work by the piece or the week? A. They work by the week. 

@. Are you in the retail dry-goods business as well? <A. Yes, 

Q. About what can an average male clerk earn in St. John? A. There is a very 
wide range there. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Have you men in the dry goods establishment, and if so, what salary do they 
‘receive? <A. They go all the way from boys, at $1.50 a week, to men at $1,200 a year. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Would $1,200 be consideréd a very high average? A. I should think so, 
Such a clerk would be required to be an extra good one. 
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Q. How many hours, as a rule, are dry-goods clerks kept in the store? A. In 
summer we open store at 7, but there are only a few who come down at that 
time to make the store ready for business. Hight o'clock is the hour for most of the: 
hands in the summer; and 8:30 in the winter. The stores opens at 7 in the summer 
and 7:30 in the winter. 

Q. What time do you close in the evening? A. We close at 6 o’clock. 

Q. Is that the universal system in St. John? A. In all large establishments it is. 

Q. Are a considerable number of female clerks employed in dry-goods stores? 
JA es. 

Q. Do you employ any female clerks? A. We employ five or six. 

Q. About what would a good, average female clerk receive? A. We would con- 
sider $6 a week good pay. 

Q. Is that about the highest wages paid to lady clerks. A. Yes. 

Q. Do a good many work below that? <A. They do. : 

Q. What wages do they get when they begin work? A. They are of very little 
use when they begin work, and consequently they get very little pay; they have to 
be taught; I do not think any of them get less than $2 or $2.50 a week. Of course, 
when taking them we would not hire them under seventeen or eighteen years of age.. 

Q. Are there many boys and girls employed in St. John as cash clerks? A. I 
think there are very few; we do not require any, for we have the Lampson system 
of making cash. 

Q. Are separate conveniences provided for males and females employed in your 
establishment ? A. Yes. 

By Mrs CuARKEy 

Q. Have you any system of fines in your establishment ? A. We have something” 
of that kind—some 10-cent fines. 

Q. Is this in the shirt department? A. No; among the salesmen ; if they forget 
to send a parcel at the proper time or put all the goods in a parcel, or something of 
that nature, we fine them 10 cents. 

Q. Does that apply to both male and female? A. Yes; to both alike, in the sales. 
department. ; 

Q. Would these fines amount to avery great sum of money? <A. I think the 
sum exacted from them is very small. It is done to protect customers and to pre- 
vent mistakes and carelessness. We flatter ourselves upon our promptness; so very 
few mistakes occur that there are never many fines. 

Q. Are these lady clerks allowed to sit in the store? A. They can sit if they 
are not tending customers and if they are not busy. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there chairs provided for them to sit on if they desire to do so? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in your store for being late in the morning? 
A. No; but there ought to be. 

Q. What are the average wages of a first class milliner? A. I should say they 
would be about $6 or $8 a week. 

Q. Would these be for the whole year round or for the season? A. We employ 
them all the year round; we do not give them any compulsory holidays. 

Q. Do you employ any extra hands during the busy season? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay them by the week or by the season? A. They are paid by the 
week. 

Q. How long would the season last? A. It would last from early in September 
sometimes till Christmas, 

By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Do these clerks receive any vacation with you? A. Yes. 

Q. Do their wages go on during their holidays? A. Their wages are paid when 
on holidays, and also when they are sick, which happens not to be customary in all 
large dry-goods stores. 
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Q. Are white dress shirts made by the piece? A. No; by the shirt. 

Q. So much adozen? A. It is all separate pieces; there is so much a dozen 
for making cuffs, bosoms and wrists, and so much for holes. 

Q. How much would you pay in that way for white shirts by the dozen? A. I 
am not positive, as I do not know how many pieces there are. 

Q. Do you have any work done outside the shop? A. Yes; we have what we 
call the slop work done outside ; they can’t afford to do that in the factory. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q. Is it done outside by contract? A. They are made so much a dozen. We 
can get shirts made for 75 cents a dozen—what we would call slop work. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. What kind of shirts are they? A. They would be the shirts worn by the 


workingman—the check shirts. 


By Mr FREED ==) 


Q. Do you include laundrying? A. These shirts are not laundried ; they would 
all be cut and made; all they have to do is to sew them together. They make 


_ good pay at it, I think, and are all very well satisfied. 


A 


nt 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you know how many hours a day do they work? A. I do not know 
anything about that. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do people who work for the factory get paid by the firm? <A. They get 
paid by the firm; they take their work to the factory and are given a check for the 


_work. They take this to the cashier and get the amount due them. 


Q. Are these goods examined before accepting them? A. Not particularly. 

Q. Ifany fault is to be found with the work is the maker not asked to pay for 
the shirt? A. I have never heard of a case of that kind. 
Q. Would any of your hands work at night? A. Not on our premises, 

Q. Are any of the clerks called back at night? A. Very seldom. Sometimes 


_ the hands in the office have to come back at the close of the year, when we close the 


books; but any young man that has charge of a department or has any special work 
to do can come back at night if he chooses. The door is open, and there is a 


_ watchman there all night. Some of the men that take special interest in their work 


do come back at night. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— . 
Q. But the employés are not compelled to come back? A. It is not the rule to 


come; they are never called upon to come back the same as in olden times, when 


they had to work till midnight. I do not think that any of the employés in St. 
John are over-worked ; I give it as my opinion. 
By Mr, CLARKE :— 
Q. Do the clerks have any advantages in your establishment? Is any reading- 


matter or anything of that sort provided for them? A. They used to have some- 


thing of that sort, but it was not patronized and I think they gave it up. They 
took all the different magazines and papers, and had quite a reading-room amongst 
themselves. We encouraged it all we could, when it did not interfere with business, 
but I think it was given up. I do not know of it being in existence now. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Where do you sell your shirts? A. Mostly in the Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Do you send any as far west as Toronto? A. No; we send some goods to 
Montreal, but it generally happened that it was the wrong season, and we have not 
got any orders from there. We sell all the goods in Montreal and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

A—11* 
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Q. Is your trade increasing or decreasing? A. It is increasing, and has been 

ever since we started business. 
By Mr. CLarKE :— 

Q. Have you any grievances or tariff duties to complain of? A. I prefer not to 
speak concerning anything of that kind. We have a great number of hands. who 
have been with us for a number of years—some five, some ten and some twenty. 
We try to encourage them to stay with us, and make them believe that what is to 
our benefit is theirs also, and we act the very best to all parties. 


Henry Hinirarp (Hilliard Bros., Lumber Merchants), called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What is you business? A. Lumber manufacturers. 

Q. About how many hands do you employ? A. Somewhere about sixty. 

Q. Is that men and boys? A. That is men and boys included, 

Q. About what portion of boys would there be included in that number? A. 
About 10 per cent. 

Q. What length of employment do these people receive in the year? A. 
They would get about seven months’ work—from now till December. 

Q. Will you give us an idea of the wages paid these hands? A. The wages 
vary; they run from 70 to 75 cents up to $1.80 and $2.50. 

Q. I suppose the highest amount would be men’s wages? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages would a deal-piler receive? A. He receives $1.80 a day; that 
is what we have been paying them for a number of years. 

Q. And what do gang-men get? A. The same. 

Q. Do head and tail gang-men get the same? A. There is about 30 cents 


difference—only where we used to employ two gang-men under the old style we 


now employ three. 
Q. What wages do the middle-men get ? A. One dollar and sixty cents. 


Q. Is it necessary for that man to learn head and tail ganging? A. It is 


necessary for him to take turns with the head and tail gang-men. 

Q. How is the work of these men compared with that of ten or fifteen years 
ago? As machinery advances, as it has grown, has it reduced their labor? A. 
Wonderfully. 

Q. What pay do these circular-saw men receive? A. We pay our head man 
$1.80 and the second man $1.60. 


Q. Do you have a foreman? A. Yes; and he gets $2.50. 
Q. Is he employed by you? A. He is employed by us. : 
Q. How do you hire your engineers? A. We pay the engineer by the season 
Q. What would his wages be? A. The engineer’s wages are about $10.50 a week’ 
By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
Q. By the word “season” do you mean summer? A. I mean just our season’s 
work. | 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What wages do lath sawyers receive? A. They receive $1.80—the same 
as the gang-men. 

Q. Those are the principal men? A. They all receive $1.80. 

Q. Do you make your own laths, or sub-let them ? A. No; we sub-let them. 

Q. About how much lumber do you manufacture in the season? A. About ten 
or eleven million. It is all owing to the season we have; if the season is a steady 
one we will vary a million here or there. 


Q. What markets do you send yourlumber to? A. Within the last few years we | 


have sought markets all over the globe; we have gone to the west coast of Australia, 
England, France and Ireland. . 
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Q. Do you ship anything to the American markets? A. Mostly all our small 
lumber seeks that market. | 

Q. Where does the bulk of your lumber go? A. To the English markets. 

Q. Why can you not ship the bulk of your lumber to the American market ? 
A. We are prohibited by the treaty ; that would be deals, 

Q. Are you placed at a disadvantage with the other operatorsin St. John? A. 
In that respect we are wonderfully handicapped, not only on the bulk of our shipment 
but oursmaller shipments; that would be what we call small stock, such as laths, 
boards, spiling, &&. These we cannot send as cheap as the American millers can 
send to the United States. : 

Q. Why can you ship to the American market and not to the other—that is, 
the small material? A. We can, but we do not find a demand for it, 

Q. Is there always a demand for that in the American market ? A. There is. 

f Q. What privileges do the other operators enjoy that you have not? <A. In 
speaking of the English market, they have the benefit over us—American operators, 
I mean—for they have the option to sell to either market, while they force us to the 
British market, and pay more for your raw material, If we were not excluded to 
the British market for logs alone, we would have a better chance of manufacturing 
and of doing a better business. . 

: Q. Are they able to purchase English goods and send them to the United States 
on any better footing than you? A. They selector cull out the certain sizes required 

by the American market and the balance they bold for the English market. We 
have to come into competition with that balance, which is frequently a very large one. 

Q. Is there any larger portion of English goods manufactured by American oper- 
ators in this Province? A. Not so much within the last four or five years as there 
was heretofore. 

| Q. Itis only longer and larger stock that is required ? A. Larger stock for the 
English market. We cannot find the stock in the Province as readily as we used to. 
We have to go into the American stock—what we call raw material. 

Q. You find that you are really in competition with these American millers for 
the English markets? A. Very much so; we are forced to compete with them. 
Where they have the benefit of both markets we are forced to come to their prices ; 
otherwise we are excluded from the American market, 

‘ Q. Do you go to the stump for your lumber? A. We do not go to the- stump 
for all of it; we buy part of it in the maiket, but the great bulk of it we go to the 
‘stump for. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What*description of lumber do you manufacture—what wood? A. Pine 
and spruce. 
| Q. Do you make any. hard wood? A. Very little—there is no quantity of hard- 
wood manufactured in this market, except specially ordered. 
| Q. Of the two kinds of soft wood, pine and spruce, which is the more common 
here? A. Spruce. | 

Q. The bulk of New Brunswick lumber, then, is spruce? A. It is. 
! Q. What hard woods are mostly used in this market? A. Birch and maple, 
principally. 
Q. What kind of birech—white or black? A. We get the two kinds of it, black 
and yellow. 
! Q. Where does the birch gomostly? A. Itis shipped to England, and is generally 
appropriated by the operator in the woods, and it is overhauled there to make it 
Merchantable, and then it is shipped. 
__ Q. Is much spruce or pine exported as timber? A. Yes; a great deal the last 
two or three years; it is becoming more limited annually, 


By Mr. CuarKe :— 


Q. Does the American tariff discriminate against the raw materials, the 
- A—111* 
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manufactured article, or both? A. Of course, one follows the other. The benefits 
arising out of the tariffs the merchants would get the benefit of. 

Q. Can any but an American subject manufacture this lumber to go into Boston ? 
A. Wecannot. That is the supposition, that they are supposed to be American subjects. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Where does that take place? A. Right here in this market. 

Q. Is this lumber supposed to be cut on American territory ? A. It is cut by 
American subjects here. 

By Mr. FREED :-— 

Q. Is not the principal lumber in New Brunswick—logs cut up and floated down 
the river? A. ‘Yes. : 

Q. But in order to go in free they must be manufactured by American subjects ? 
Ce OS. 

Q. Is that American law? A. It is our law. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you have many accidents take place in your mill ? A. Very few. 

Q. Is your machinery as well protected as it is possible to do so? <A. It is. 

Q. Is there any law for protection in New Brunswick? A. I do not know. We 
protect as much as we can, and we also guard the men against receiving any injuries 
or accidents. 

Q. Have you any inspectors for the mills? A. We have none. 

Q. Are these mills in fairly good condition? A. As far as our own mill is 
concerned ; they are fairly well paid and fairly well off. . 

Q. Are their wages garnisheed? A. We have never had a case of that to occur 
with us. Our employés seem to be a careful and industrious, sober lot of men. That 
has been our experience during the last few years. . 


By Mr. FREED :-— 


Q. Do you know of any man working with you who owns his own house ? 
A. We have a few who own the houses they live in, but the laboring men would prefer 
to rent a house, for once they become attached to a place they would rather remain, 
and would feel bound to stay if they owned a house. They feel more open to come 
and go as they please when renting a house. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. If they have a house and go away they feel that they would have to sacrifice 
it? A. That is the idea they have in their heads. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. You think that these people would prefer to invest their money where they 
go rather than invest in real estate? A. That appears to be the disposition which 
governs them all, so far as we have observed. We have never had trouble with our 
men for years.. 

Q. Have you had any strikes? A. We have had no strikes. 

Q. Is labor organized? A. None of our men belong to any association for the 
last six or seven years. I do notthink that for six or seven years we have lost three 
men out of our whole crew. 

Q. Has your labor ever been organized ? A, Not among the mill-men. There 
is a scow-men’s association, and a few men belong to that. 

By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 
Q. What are the average wages you pay your men? <A. One dollar and sixty- 
i five cents a day. 


i Q. Would that be an average all round? A. That would be an average all 
round. ’ 
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Q. Do you think that a man could pay expenses, supply himself with the neces- 
saries of life and save much money on that salary? A. I think that a man could not 
save any money on that, but he could support a family. The rents are very low in 
Portland. 

Q. How are rents of houses in St. John city ? A. That I cannot say; we, in 
Portiand, are separated from St. John, although we are an adjoining city. 


——_—_—__ 


JoHN MoGourty, Printer, cailed and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are you a practical printer? A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you worked in St. John? A. Ten years. 
Q. Was the scale of wages some time ago higher or lower than it is at present? 

A. The wages were lower; there was no real scale of prices till about two years 

ago. 

Q. What was the rate of pay per thousand ems then? <A. Twenty-eight cents 
a thousand. 

Q. Do you not receive thirty cents now? A. Thirty cents. 

Q. When the wages were 28 cents a thousand, comparing them with the wages 
‘earned now, which produced you the most money at the end of the week? A. I 
think that when the wages were 28 cents a thousand the men earned more money 

than now. 

@. The men'could earnmore? <A. Yes. 

Q. Give us the reason why? A. The paper was set in smaller type; the paper 
_ was set in minion type, and now it is principally set brevier solid. 

) Q. Did the men at that time participate in the advertisements, tabular work, 
commercial and shipping news? <A. The advertisements were set by a weekly hand 
and allthe “ads” that could not be got out by the weekly hand was placed on the 
hook. The tabular work was, as a rule, also placed on the hook. 

| Q. Is there any plate-matter used on the paper in space that was formerly set 
by the piece? A. Yes; lots of it. 

Q. Has the publication of plate-matter a tendency to keep the men idle? A. I 
_believe it has reduced the work upon the paper—the weekly bill. 
fy Q. Has it decreased the number of men that would otherwise be employed? 
A. No; there is the same number of men employed on the Sun as were employed 
previous to the strike, but some of the men are greatly inferior to the men that left 
the city in consequence of and at the time of the strike. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q. Do not the papers contain more reading matter of interest to the general 
reader than they did before? A. My impression is that the paper contains less. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— ; 


| Q. Is there a good feeling between the employers and the employés in the 
» newspaper offices in St. John at the present time? A. Yes; I think there is a very 
good feeling. ‘ 

Q. Are there any benefits in connection with the printers’ union in St. John ? 
A. Yes; two—sick and death benefits. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


QQ. On what class of papers in New Brunswick is plate-matter generally used ? 
A. I think it is principally intended for the country newspapers, although I cannot 
say that I have any knowledge of its being used on any papers outside of St. John. 

Q. If this matter was not used on the country papers what class of printers 
would the type be set by? A. I have not much knowledge about papers outside of 
St. John. 
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Q. Would the matter be largely set by boys? A. On the country papers I — 


believe that plate is a good institution. 

Q. Then it is only on the city papers that you object to its use? A. I think itis 
injurious to printers. 

Q. By reason of plate-matter being used on the country papers fewer boys are 
taken on and fewer journeymen are turned out, as a result, to,compete with the city 
printers? A. Ifthe same men were engaged on the Sun to-day that were there at 
the time of the strike, and if the same amount of plate was used as now, it would be 
necessary either to enlarge the paper or discharge a couple of hands. 

Q. If plate were not used on country papers would more journeymen be turned 
out on those country papers than are turned out now? A. I could not say. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Would there be the same amount of country papers turned out as now ? AS 


eS 


The use of plate reduces the number of workmen, for the more plate you use the less 


workmen you want. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do they not employ boys to set the matter on country papers? A. I think 


they do. 

Q. And consequently more journeymen would be turned out than at present 
when the plate-matter is used? A. I think there was. 

Q. When these boys finish their time and become journeymen do they remain on 
the country papers or do they flock into the cities? A. There are quite a number 
of country people at work in the printing business in St. John. 

Q. So, in that respect, the use of plate is not wholly an evil on the country 
papers? A. No. 


—— 


W. H. Burg, Printer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you agree with what he said? A. Not altogether. 
Q. 


With what portion of his evidence do you disagree? A. That regarding ~ 


plate-matter. 

Q. What is your experience of plate-matter? A. My experience at the present 
time is that it is detrimental to the best interest of the craft. 

Q. With respect to town or country? A. In both. 


Q. Do you think that if there was no plate-matter used in country papers there : 


would be more boys go into the business? A. I think not. 


Q. Why? A. More journeymen would be employed than now. I do not know ~ 


much about any other papers in New Brunswick outside of St. John where plate-_ 


matter is being used. 1 know how it works in other places where it has been used. 


Q. Are you speaking from your experience of this matter in other places? 


Ava Os: 


Q. Of places where you have been? A. Yes. A journeyman would be employed | 


on a country paper if there was no plate-matter used, and the boys would remain 
there serving their time. In my time they were generally indentured, and would 


remain on. the paper till their time was out. At the present time the boys leave the 


paper, that is since plate-matter was introduced, and go from one office to another, — 


the boy foisting himself on the printers as a full-fledged journeyman, thereby 
depriving men who have served their time out of their proper earning. 


Q. Is that the sentiment or experience of the International Typographical Union | 


in reference to this matter? A. That seems to be their feelings. 
Q. Do all the newspapers in St. John city use plate-matter? A. They do. 


Q. Is it all American, or is it celluloid or metallic? A. On the Sunitis. Inv 
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the Globe it is what is known by the craft as “boiler-plate.” In the Telegraph it is 
celluloid, sent here from the States at a cost of 1 cent an inch, and I believe only 
20 per cent. duty. I think the whole of the first cost would be 1 cent an inch. 

Q. Is this plate-matter manutactured in Canada? A. That used on the Telegraph 
is made in Cincinnati; where that used in the other offices is made I did not inquire. 

Q. Is it American plate? <A. It is American plate. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be better, even if this plate-matter were 
coming into general use, that the type for it should be set up in the first instance in 
Canada, so as to give the Canadian printers employment? A. Most decidedly. 

Q. Do you think the duty on this plate-matter is sufficient to keep it out of the 
market? A. Ido not. 

Q. What is your opinion upon the matter? A. I think the first cost, or rather 
that the duty should be levied. on the first cost of composition, which is 40 cents per 
thousand, which is the general rate charged for setting throughout the United States. 

_ Q. Is that the kind of celluloid that you speak of as being used on the Telegraph 
(producing plate)? A. (Looking at plate). That is the same kind that is used on 
the Telegraph and it is made by the same company. It is what is called feather- 
weight. The back fastens on a block of metal. The compositor that set that up 
would receive 40 cents, and the papers here pay about 54 cents for it. 

Q. Is there more plate matter or celluloid like that used than there was shortly 
after the fire of 1877? A. There was none used in any shape or form in this city 


until last January—that is, on the Telegraph. I don’t remember when it was first 


used on other papers. 

Q. When they did commence to use it, what was the plea of the proprietors of 
the papers for doing so? A. Hard times. 

Q. Was there not much harder times in St. John after the fire than there was 
at that time? A. Times were not harder after the fire; they were very much better 
after the fire, so tar as printing was concerned on the morning papers. 

‘Q. Is the pay which printers earn now at 30 cents equal to the wages formerly 
made at 28 cents a thousand? A. The wages are not equal to those formerly made 
at 25 cents a thousand, : 

Q. Were you in St. John at the time the last difficulty took place between the 
emyloyers and employés on the St. John papers? <A. I was. 

Q. What was the cause of that difficulty? A: The union of this city passed a 
resolution some months previous to that time calling the men out, or at least order- 
ing the men not to work in any office where plate-matter was used. The reason for 
passing that at that time was that a new evening paper was going to be issued in 
this city and plate-matter was to be used on it. The union upon, hearing this, imme- 
diately passed a resolution to the effect I have spoken of, but it remained in abeyance 


_forsome months. The old plant of this paper that had gone down in the mean time 


—the Standard—was converted into the Saturday Gazette, which paper was using 


_plate-matter. The intention cf their doing so was sent to the union and the resolu- 


tion which was passed previously ordering the men employed in the Gazette office 
to go out was put in force—that is, if plate-matter was used on the paper. They, I 
believe, knocked off the day following, and the paper was printed in the Sun office— 


_ that is, the press-work was done there. The pressman of the Sun being a union man 


refused to work on the paper. In doing so he was acting according to union rules. 
A consultation was then, | believe, held between the chairman of the union in that 
office and the manager of the Sun, and it not being satisfactory the men were called 


out. : 


Q. Were there any other offices affected ? A. The Globe was affected. 
Q. Were the proprietors or the foreman of the Globe notified before the men 
going out that they were going to leave? A. I think not; though, as far as I 


understand it, according to the report given in the union the night before the Globe 


men were ordered out, the foreman of the Globe called upon and intimated to the 
chairman for the men not to go out till he came down from Fredericton, where he 
went to attend a sick call. 
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Q. Who is the foreman of the Globe? A. Mr. Clarke. 
Q. Is Mr. Clarke a member of the union? A. He is a member of the union 
under suspension. 

Q. Was he a member of the union at that time ? A. He was. 

Q. Then he must have known all the proceedings ? A. He did. 

(). Was the difficulty amicably settled ? A. It was settled by the union ordering 
the men back to work, principally on account of some of the men not being circum- 
stanced to hold out any longer. 

Q. Was the proprietor of the Sun notified of this difficulty before the strike took 
place? A. They should have been; I could not say, not being an employé of the 
Sun; but seemingly, from the information sent to the union, I presume notice was 
given, but whether the notification was long enough or not I could not say. 

Q. Is it a principle of your union to resort to arbitration before using extreme 
measures in a case of this kind? A. We never had any difficulty before this like it. 
In the Telegraph, if we have any grievances to make we generally go and interview 
the proprietor, and if it is a union matter it is referred to the union ; if it is only 
a personal matter between the hands and employer the union has nothing to do with it. 
Q. Is there a law in your body authorizing arbitration instead of a hard measure? 
A.. Yes. . 

Q. Are the advertisements in the Telegraph set up by any of the piece-hands ? 
A. They are set up by one hand on a weekly salary. 

Q. How many men are placed on the advertisements on the Telegraph? A. Only 
one. 

Q. If that man cannot set up all the advertisements in a night are they given 
out to the rest of the hands? A. “They are held over till the next day. 

Q. Even if the advertisement is kept out ? A. The orders we have are that all 
the advertisements are crowded out that cannot be set by the “ad.” hand. 

Q. Are they set up the following morning? A. They are set up the following 
morning and go into the next paper. 

Q. Is that done for the purpose of economizing? A. 1 presume it is for the 
purpose of driving the compositor and depriving him of a little money. 

Q. How does the commercial and shipping news go? A. It goes to the piece- 
hand department, and the holder of the frame in the office receives it. 

Q. On piece-work? A. Yes; on piece-work. 

Q. And the commercial? A. Up to some two months past it went in turn to 
the frames, and it then stopped for a while, and then came back and was given out. 
Then it was stopped a second time, and shortly it came up marked as an advertise- 
ment. Themen did not altogether object to it at the time, but things commenced to 
grind down pretty fine; other matter was being taken away; all the tables and fat 
matter was taken away. This matter of the commercial: the men in the office 
thought they were entitled to it according to all the rules in the United States and. 
Canada. The men held a meeting and decided to interview Mr, Gilmour, the 


manager of the Daily Telegraph, and see if he could not give us it back again. It ~ 


would only be a matter of 35 or 40 cents a day to the men. The men in the office 
appointed a committee of three to interview Mr. Gilmour with reference to the 
matter, and ask him, if he could not give that back, to give something else in its place. 
Mr. Gilmour received us very kindly and gentlemanly, and talked quite cheerfully. 


In the course of the conversation he explained to us that the commercial was paid — 


for as an advertisement, but stated, during the conversation, that the real reason the 


change was made was to reduce the expenses, and in looking over the paper to see — 
where he could do so he saw the fat matter in the paper, and he thought if that was — 
brought to the office it would be a reduction in the expense of the establishment, — 


and, of course, the white slaves of the composing room would be deprived of any — 


benefit that would arise from it. 


Q. Do the men now set everything solid? A. Yes; poetry is the only exception, — 


and how long that will last we cannot say. 
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Q. How many hours a day do the men work, including distribution and othe? 
work, besides composing at night? A. From eighty to eighty-four hours a week— 
about fourteen hours a day. 

Q. About what would be the average number of thousands set up by a 
compositor at night? A. Hight to nine thousand; 8,000 would be an exceedingly 
low night; 9,000 would be exceedingly long; 8,000 would be a good average—outside 
average. 

Q. That would make $12 to $13.50 a week? A. The outside limit would be $14 
or $14.50—that is, for six nights’ work: 

Q. Did the men some time ago make that amount working the same number of 
hours? A. Some months ago, say within seven, when I was working six nights a 

week, I made $19, and now I have to work harder for $13 or $14. 
Q. Can you speak in that respect for any of the other men? A. Yes; I could. 
_ There are some of them here, and they will speak afterwards. 

Q. Have you anything else to add to the information you have given to the 
Commission? A. The apprentice system of printers is, I think, a wrong one—not 
particularly in our office, but generally all over. Boys will go into an establishment 
for a couple of years and then go out as full-fledged journeymen, depriving those 
who passed their life in the business of their living. 

Q. Do you think that a boy serving his time gets a better knowledge of his 
trade in the job rather than in the composing room? A. I think that in the job office 
he will get a better knowledge of his business. The boy that serves his time in the 
composing room cannot be considered a printer. 

Q. You think he will not become a printer in the composing room? A, He may 
_ become a compositor, but not a printer. 

Q. Do you believe in the idea that apprentices should be indentured? A. I 
believe an understanding should be come to between the employers in the city, so as 
not to take boys from one office to another without first seeing the manager of the 
other office. 

' Q. Is that done in St. John? A. It is not done at all. 

Q. Do the boys run from one office to another in St. John? A. They do. 
| Q. Is that practice carried on to any extent in this city? A. There is a great 

deal of it done. 

Q. And you think there should be some definite agreement between the offices 
in that respect? A. There should be between the employers, as it is very injurious 
to the business. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. When the employers spoke of reducing expenses did they allege that there 
was any necessity for doing so arising out of the business? <A. Mr. Gilmour stated 
that the advertisements did not make up the amount they formerly did. 
| Q. And that the profit of the business was such that it required less expenses ? 
A. Yes; he said they looked over the paper and they settled upon this inside matter 
being taken out. | 
Q. At what hour does composition begin on the morning papers? <A. It begins 
at seven o’clock. 

Q. At what hour in the morning do the compositors generally get through their 
work? <A. It varies; as a general rule, about four o’clock or around near five. 

Q. Do you take any time during the night to eat? A. Merely half an hour for 
lunch—eleven to half-past eleven; it is not absolutely necessary todo so; itis only an 
agreement among the men to take that half hour. 

Q. About what time do you get down in the afternoon? A. Between two and 
three o’clock. 

Q. Do you have any afternoon composition at all? A. This time twelve months 
we used to, but we have done no composing since that time. Since the celluloid 
came we have been deprived of that, for it fills up a certain amount of space. 
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Q. So that you actually get about eight and a-half hours’ composition? A. From 
eight to eight and a-half hours would be the average throughout the week. 

Q. In the day time you have to distribute type? A. Yes; we do not rush our- 
selves distributing type, because if we did so we would be useless at night. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. There is a small town in the Province of Quebec where a daily newspaper is 
published, and where there are very few printers, and where it would be next to 
impossible to publish the paper if they had it set up type, but they use stereotype 
matter and so the paper is published. What would you do in such a case-prevent the 
paperfrom being published? A. I think it should not be prevented from publishing. 

Q. What should be done in that case? A. The International Union allows that 
to be done. 

Q. Would you allow the proprietor to judge whether the paper should be pub- 
lished in that way or not? A. I should think he ought to be master of his own 
business. 

Q. Do you know of any country paper in New Brunswick that could not be 
published without using plate-matter? A. No. 


JOSEPH SEYMouR, Printer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArMstrona :— 


Q. Are you a compositor or job hand ? A. I am both. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Regarding the rules of the trade in St. John? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with all the statements he made? A. I agree with the better 
part of it, but not all. 

Q. With what portion of his testimony do you disagree ? A. About the plate- 
matter. It was first used on the Standard. Before the Standard was started it was 
thought best to pass a resolution by the Union prohibiting the members from work- 
ing on any paper which used this matter. Then the Standard did not last long, but 
went down, and then it was understood that the resolution would be put in force in 
case the matter was used on any other paper. The matter was afterward used on 
the Saturday Gazette, which paper was printed in the Sun office, where the foreman 
and the printers being union men went out on strike. I might say here that the 
matter was used on the Standard first in order to avoid the expense of setting type, 
but the paper did not last over a month, so that it did not do much harm in that 
respect; but that was the cause of the union resolution not being put into effect at the 
time is was passed. 

Q. Do you think that the use of plate-matter is beneficial to the craft? A. I 
think it is hurtful. 

Q. Have you much experience in reading plate-matter that comes from the United | 
States? A. No. . 

Q. Did you ever know that the reading matter from the United States had a 
tinge of immorality ? A. I do not think it has; I never saw anything in it to read. 

Q. The plate-matter, if it is used at all, would you not prefer to have the type of 
it set wp in Canada in the first instance, so as to be of a benefit to Canadian printers ? 
Do you think that a composing room is a proper place for a boy to serve his appren- 
ticeship, or,do you prefer a book and job office? A. I think a great deal depends 
upon the foreman ; still, I think that I would say that I prefer a book and job office. 
Sometimes a boy may serve his time in a job office and scarcely know anything, but 
the prospects are that if the boy is given a chance he will become a good journeyman. 

Q. Do you believe in the indenture system for apprentices? A. Ido. It would — 
save boys from shifting from one office to another; I know that in my own case ~ 
it had that effect ; I went to serve my apprenticeship just about the time the inten- 
dure system was gone out. 
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- Q. Are the printers of this city formed into an organization among themselves ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are the printers and employers of this city formed into an organization 
together? A. No. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be better for the journeymen and employers 
that they should be organized? A. Decidedly. 

Q. Do you think if they were that both organizations could work hand-in-hand 
and actin harmony ? <A. I think they could. 

Q. Do you know of any city where such an organization exists ? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you not think that in the job offices there are many men and boys employed 
in doing the press-work that should be employed at the case? A. I do. 

Q. From a practical standpoint, do you not think that it would be better if the 
public school books that are being printed abroad were published in St. John? A. 
{ think so. 

Q. And they could do it as effectively and as wellasit isdonenow? A. Ithinkso. 

Q. Could you give us an estimate of the number of printers, book-binders, &c., 
that this work would give employment to if it were done in the city ? A. I fancy 
it would give employment to over 200 workpeople. 

Q. Dothe printers of St. John believe, as a whole, that they are sufficiently well 
paid for their services? A. They do not. My experience for the last nine years is 
that they were far better paid then than now. 

Q. Has the cost of living increased in St. John of late years? A. The rents of 
our houses have ; I know I pay higher rent now than | did fifteen years ago. 

Q. Do many of the printers leave St. John after they are out of their time, ordo 
they stay here? A. The majority of them leave here. I served my time with Mr. 
Chubb, and he treated his hands well. I know some of the hands remained there for 
twenty years. 

Q. From your own knowledge, do you know that many printers in St. John own 
their own houses? A. They do not. I might say, in regard to this dispute about 
the commercial, that I think that our manager is notaware that when the “ad.” hand 
had got through with the “ads.” that they went on the hook. I know that, when he 
gets through his “ads.” in the morning he helps on with our work. 

. Q. Is there not a good feeling between the proprietors and the printers in St. 
John? A. Just now there is. 


W. J. CuArKke, Printer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are you a printer? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear the statement of the last witness? A. I did. 

Q. Do you agree with his statement? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to add to his statement? A. I have nothing to add, 
except there is a great many things that could be given to the hands if the proprietors 
were willing to do so; but the feeling of the proprietor seems to be to grind down 
the men so that they cannot make living wages. 

Q. Under those circumstances, you believe that the men feel aggrieved in certain 
matters? A. I do. 

Q. Have you any more information to impart? A. Nothing more, with the 
exception that in the composing-room of the Telegraph there ought to be fire-escapes 

provided, for I think one would be of great advantage in case of fire; if such a fire 
did occur it would be very difficult for us in the composing-room to make our escape, 
in case communication with the stairs is cut off. 

Q. How high up is the composing-room ? A. It is five stories high in the 
Telegraph building—that is, counting the basement. 

Q. Have you only one stairs to get to it? A. Inthe centre of the building there 
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is another pair of winding stairs that lead down to the back part of the building, 
going the to press-room. 

Q. Is that pair of stairs accessible to the printers? A. The back stairs would 
be, but you would have to go down through the composing-room first, and then take 
a winding road round; but providing the fire came up it would cut both those stairs 
away, I think—that is, providing the fire started underneath. _ 

Q. How are the forms taken down? A. By a slide. 

Q. In case a fire started would not that start a draft? A. I think it would, and 
it would send the flame right up. 

Q. When the slide is not used are there traps to close up the box? <A. Itis just 
left as usual, with the exception that the box is sometimes run up, and then it partly 
covers the opening. 

Q. Do the doors of the room open out or in? A. The doors of the composing- 
room open outward. 

Q. Unto the stairway? <A. Yes; back against the wall. 

Q. How is the ventilation in summer time? A. When they lower the windows 
the ventilation is very fair, but it makes a'great draft. . 

Q. And the men are liable to take cold? A. Yes; I think it would be better if 
the room was ventilated from the ceiling. 

Q. Generally speaking, how is the sanitary condition of all the printing offices 
in St. John? A. I cannot speak of the other offices, because I have principally 
worked on our own paper—the Telegraph—and there it is pretty fair. 


Artuur Kine, Printer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ArMstRonG :— 
Q. Have you heard the evidence of the last witnesses in regard to the printing 
business in this city? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you agree with their statements? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything to add to them? A. I don’t think I have. 
Q. Have you anything to add that would be a benefit to the Commission? A. 
Nothing more than has been said. 


W. C. Stertine, Business Manager Daily Sun, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are you the manager of the Daily Sun office? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you hear that portion of the evidence given by the printers? <A. Yes. 
i; Q. And that part of it you are familiar with in your capacity in the Sun? 
X08: 
. Do you agree with that part of it that you have heard? A. No; notaltogether. 
Q. What portion of it do you not agree with? A. From their general talk I 
thought they were trying to make out that the employers on the daily papers were 
trying to grind the men down. Ido not think there is any disposition of that kind 
shown on any of the papers. I know that, so far as our own office is concerned, there 
is no such disposition. 
Q. Is there any plate-matter used in connection with the Sun? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are the men ever idle at night in your office? A. Not that I know of. 


Qo 


Q. Do you think if there was no plate-matter used that it would give any more — } 


composition to the men? A. With us it would not. 
Q. Would you reduce the paper in consequence? A. We would reduce it by 
advertisements of our own, or something of that nature, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You mean you would insert your own advertisement in the paper? <A. Yes. 
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Q. Are the advertisements set up by the week or by a piece-hand? A. By a 
week-man. 

Q. How many hands have you on the advertisements? A. Only one. 

Q. When he is incapable of setting up the advertisements at night does a part of 
the work go to the piece-hands? A. Yes; they are not held over till the next day. 

Q. You say that, as regards the plate-matter, if it were not used you would fill 
your paper up with your own advertisements? A. Yes; we are setting up as much 
as we feel we can afford to and are giving as much composition as we ought to do. 

~ Q. You mean you would keep your advertisement running for months afterwards ? 
A. Yes; for some months after putting it in. 

Q. Would you keep it standing in the forms? A. Yes; standing in the forms, or 
we would fill up with some railway table or fire-alarm card. 

Q. Would not these advertisements have to be altered now and then? A. We 
could get the day foreman to make the alterations. 

Q. Do you think that to employ the day foreman to do that work is his legitimate 
calling? A. There are little things in the day time that the day foreman ought to 
do if he has time. 

Q. If there is any alterations made in the proof by the editor that is not in the 
original copy is it corrected by the office or the men? A. The men get 100 ems for 
every correction they make. 

Q. Have they got to keep these proofs to show at the end of the week? A. 
They are made up by the foreman every day and handed into the office. 

Q. And are they allowed for that? <A. Yes. 

Q. During the summer season is the room where the printers work at night well 
ventilated? A. I have never heard any complaints about it. It is as well 


ventilated as the majority of printing offices. 


Q. Was the Sun establishment in existence at the time the men were paid 28 
cents a thousand? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did the men make more money then than now? A. Shortly after I came 
on the Sun the compositors’ wages were raised to 28 cents, but I think their wages 
are just as good now as then. 

Q. Can you tell that from the book? A. In glancing over our pay-rolls I find 
they are just as heavy now at 30 cents a thousand as they were at my time. 

Q. With the same number of men? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state if that is the fact with reference to the other papers in St. 
John? A. No; I can only speak as regards our own office. 

Q. What is the age at which you take an apprentice on? <A. We have no 
apprentices in our office. The union passed some resolutions about apprentices, but 
there was nothing done about it. 

Q. Don’t the union allow a certain number of apprentices to a certain number 
of men? <A. We do not recognize the union. ; 

Q. Do you not pay union prices to your men? 

By Mr. Freep :— ° 

Q. Do you object to the employment of union men in your office? A. No; for 

out of twelve compositors in our office ten of them are union men. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Has your business increased any? <A. Yes. | 

Q. Has your business increased within the last few years? A. Last year was an 
exceptionally dull one in advertising. 

Q. Has the job work in the Sun increased since you have been with them? A. 


_ I think it has slightly. 


Q. Was that the reason that you used those stereotype plates—because of the 
falling off of advertisements? <A. No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you use the plate-matter in the job office? A. No; we never used the: 
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plate-matter until the late strike, and we never contemplated to use the plates till the 
union attempted to tell us we should not use them, whether we wanted to or not. 
Then, when we found we had so much space to fill, and as advertisements were dull, we 
filled it up with plate-matter, as we did not feel that we could afford to pay any more 
for composition, as our business did not warrant it. 

Q. Was your business just as good then as now, and did you give as much read- 
ing matter in the paper? A. No; we are giving a more readable paper now than 
before the strike. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are you a practical printer? A. No. 
Q. Have you had much experience in the newspaper business? A. Thirteen 
ears. : 
J Q. Have you been connected with newspapers in the United States? A. No; 
in Halifax, N.S. 

Q. Have you ever been engaged in any other place than Halifax? A. No. 

Q. Do you consider that a daily paper is a good, active and live paper when it 
publishes plate-matter? A. I think a newspaper in St. John can be classed as a live 
newspaper when it publishes plate-matter; 1 do not see any reason why it should 
not. 

Q. Does plate-matter add to the appearance of a newspaper? A. I don’t know 
that it does; still, 1 do not know that it detracts from its appearance. There is one 
plate-matter that does detract from the appearance of a newspaper—celluloid, for 
instance. 

Q. What hours do your men work at night? A. From 7 p.m. to 4 a.m., on the 
average. 


St. JoHn, N.B., 26th March. 1888. 
Water H. Auuan, Iron Founder, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You are an iron founder? A. Yes. 

Q. Are many men employed in that industry in St. John? A. Quite a number. 

Q. What are the usual hours which moulders work in St. John? A. They work 
ten hours a day, except on Saturday, when they work nine hours. 

Q. Do they work by the piece or the week? A. Our moulders all work by the 
day; we have no hands on piece-work just now. 

Q. Do they receive a uniform rate of wages all the year round? A. No; their 
wages vary. 

Q. About what would be the highest and lowest wages you pay to moulders? 
A. We pay all the way from $6 to $12 a week. 

Q. Do skilled moulders work throughout the year at as low a rate as $6 a week ? 
A. No; these would be the men who have just served out their apprenticeship. 

Q. Can you give an average of what you pay to your men all the year round ” 
A. I suppose that $8 or $9 would be about the average. 

Q. Do they get pretty constant work all the year round, or do you shut down 
for any considerable period? A. We do not shut down; the only change we make 
is to run on three-quarter time when work is slack. 

Q. At such times do you lay off many hands? A. It all depends solely on the 
work. 

Q. Ifa man earns $9 a week when he is fully employed, what do you think 
would be fair yearly earnings for that man? A. There would be no lost time, 
unless he made it in holidays. 

Q. Then it would be his own fault or misfortune if he lost any time? A. Yes; 
if we were busy all the time. 
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Q. Do you employ many unskilled hands? A. We have not got many; we 

employ a few laboring men. | 

Q. What wages do they receive? . A. $1 to $1.25 a day. 

Q. What classes of castings do you make? <A. Principally machinery castings, 
railway work and general iron work. 

Q. Are the men better pleased to be employed by the day, or would they pre- 
fer to work by the piece? A. Our work is of such a nature that we could not very 
well work by the piece. 

Q. Do you cast every day? A. That depends on the work we have on hand. 
At the present time we cast three or four times a week, and sometimes every day. 

Q. Do you take many boys to learn the trade? A. Not a great many; we have 
not more than three or four apprentices all over the shop. 

Q. What wages do they receive to begin with? A. About $70 a year. 

Q. How many years do they serve? A. They are supposed to serve four years, 
but they do not very often serve that time. 

Q. What wages did you say you paid your apprentices? A. Seventy dollars 
the first year. 

Q. Do these apprentices leave you because of differences, or in the hope of 
bettering their position elsewhere ? A. Sometimes they leave us, and at other times 
they demand mvre pay, when, if we think they are worthy of it, we give it to them. 

Q. Would you rather take a boy to learn the business under the present systems 
or would you prefer to have him indentured ? A. 1 do not believe in the indenture 
system much. 

Q. Why? A. It does not seem to work well. When men get to think they are 
worth something then they demand more pay, and if a man were apprenticed he 
would not be able, if worthy, to get his advance. , 

Q. What would you put in the place of the apprentice system? A. When the 
men demand more pay, and you cannot give it to them, let them go somewhere else 
and get it. 

| Q. Then you would rather not have your apprentices indentured ? A. I think so, 

Q. Do they become as good mechanics as they would if they were indentured 
and compelled to serve out their full time of four or five years? A. I think that the 
moulders who have learned their trade in my time have turned out about as well as 
any I have ever seen. 

Q. Then the young men do as good work now as the old men did? A. Many 
of them do fully as good work. 

Q. What is your opinion of the moulders of St. John, as a general thing? A. [ 
cannot say much about the moulders outside of our own place, and of our own men | 
have nothing but good words to utter. We have very seldom any trouble with them. 


Q. Do any of your hands own the houses in which they live? A. Some of them do. 


Q. In any considerable number ? A. I think we have four or five hands who 
own their own houses. 

Q. Do you think that a married man having a family to maintain and earning 
$9 a week can save money ? A. Ido not know about that, but I know that some 
of them do. i 

Q. Do you find that the men who work for you desire to get their children 
employed at as early an age as possible, because they want the money to support 
their families ? A. I think some of them do, and I think others do it because they 
want to accumulate a little more wealth. 

— ' Q. At all events, they do desire to get their children employed at as early an 
age as possible? A. They do. 

Q. Do you think that in doing so they take their children away from school 
before they gct a good English education ? A. In some cases I think they do, and 
in other cases I think they take them away because the children will not learn any 
_ more when they do go to school. 

A. Do you favor'a law making attendance at school, say up to fifteen or sixteen 
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years of age, compulsory ? A. I think I would, for I think such a law would be of 


benefit to both the children and the parents. 
Q. Is your moulding shop reasonably well ventilated? A. Yes. 
Q. Are means provided for the escape of gases and smoke during casting? A. Yes. 
Q. By fans? A. Not by fans, but by openings in the roofs. 
Q. Is the shop reasonably warm in winter? <A. It is heated by steam 
throughout. 


L. R. Harrison, Barrister, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. What is your profession? A. I am a barrister practising in St. John. 

Q. How long have you been a barrister? A. I have been an attorney for nineteen 
years; I was first admitted an attorney in 1869 and a barrister one year later. 

Q. Do you occupy any official position in New Brunswick? A. Yes; I am and 
have been agent for the Department of Justice, and occupied that position since 1878. 

Q. What is the law of New Brunswick in the matter of garnishment? A. We 
have no garnishee in New Brunswick at present. 

Q. What is the law of seizure? A. The law of garnishee is that you can only 
garnishee for a debt where there is judgment due. The judgment must be for an 
amount of $80, exclusive of the costs. 

Q. The garnishment cannot take place previous to the judgment at all, but after 
a judgment of $80 the primary creditor may recover? A. In this connection I ma 
say that as far as wages are concerned $20 are excluded—that is to say, that if there 
is $20 wages due they are not liable to be garnisheed under our law. 

Q. What is the law of attachment in New Brunswick? A. We have no attach- 
ment law. Wehave no law for imprisonment for debt, except in a way which I 
may describe to you, if you wish me to do so. 

Q. Proceed, then, as you see fit? A. There is no law for attachment, and the 
garnishee law is only after judgment, and that judgment must be over the amount of 
$80, out of which $20 wages must be excluded. 

Q. Then, you can sue at once by attachment? A. No; there is no attachment 
whatever. 

Q. Have you any exemptions from seizure? A. Yes; we have exemptions on 
final executions, and that exemption, I think, amounts to $100 of personal property, 
and will be confined to household utensils and tools of trade. 

Q. What are the privileges of landlords? A. In what way ? 

Q. For the payment of rent. Is the landlord a preference creditor? A. Yes; 
but there is $20 which is relieved. 

Q. Have you any lien law in favor of contractors? A. We have not. 

Q. Have you any lien law in favor of the laborers for the recovery of their wages ? 
A. There is none. | 

Q. Have you such a law to recover the wages of a clerk inastore? A. None 
whatever. 


Q. Have you any insolvent law in New Brunswick? A. We have got no law in 


reference to insolvency, except an old law in reference to an insolvent. 

Q. What is the law concerning minors and apprentices? A. In answering your 
question I shall say that the law relating to minors and apprentices is to be found in 
Chap. 70, Consolidated Statutes of New Brunswick. The only amendment passed in 
reference to the Act relating to minors and apprentices passed in 1878, Chap. 42, 
entitled: “ An Act relating to the Apprenticing of Immigrant Children having no 
Parents within the Province.” That is the only amendment | know of passed relat- 
ing to this Act of minors aud apprentices. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What are the legal costs of securing judgment in the case of small debts ? 
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A. We have a city court in the city of St. John with jurisdiction in contracts to the 
extent of $30; in torts to the extent of $20. Over $20 the cause of action has to 
arise in the city and county of St. John, and the plaintif or defendant has to reside in 
the city and county of St. John. In answer to your question as to costs in the city 
court I will simply refer you to Chap. 119, Consolidated Statutes of New Brunswick, 
page 964, entitled : “ City Court of the City of St. John.” That Act will give the cost of 
the summons and the cost of the constable who serves the summons, and the cost of 
judgment. 

Q. Is there any exemption of homesteads in New Brunswick? A. Notat present, 

Q. Is there any exemption for implements of stock? A. In answer to your 
question I will say that the law of exemption is framed under Chap. 47, Revised 
Statutes of New Brunswick, Sec. 24, and is entitled: “ Memorials and Executions ”. 

Q. Can a landlord in New Brunswick compel a tenant to open his house before 
the expiry of the present tenancy to any one who may desire to take it? A. At 
what time ? 

Q. At any time?’ A. He certainly cannot. | 

Q. Then the tenant is lord and master of the house he occupies? A. Certainly 
he is. You have no right to and you cannot enforce such a thing as that, for the 
tenant is absolutely lord and master of his own house. 


isaac G. Stevens, Policeman, Intercolonial Railway Station, St. John, called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


"4 What is you occupation? A. I am the policeman and gate-keeper on the Inter- 
- colonial Railway station at St. John. 
Q. Whatare your weekly wages? A. My monthly wages are $30 for policeman 
and $15 for gate-keeper. 
~Q. What are your hours of work? A. From 1st June to the Ist of December. 
I begin work at 5:15 in the morning and leave off at 10:25 p.m; during that time I 
have three-quarters of an hour to dinner and three-quarters of an hour to tea. I find 
that till the 1st of December that I was at the station on Sundays two and a-half 
hours, but it was not till the New Brunswick Railway was being run in there that I 
was kept there on Sunday night. I was at first obliged to be there on the Sunday 
morning, and I was kept there without any relief; [ thought the time I was there 
during the week sufficient. During the winter, from the Ist of September up to the 
_ present time, I am there from 6:15 a.m. till 8:35 p.m. Ihave to get my breakfast 
before going out in the morning, or take it with me; I go to my dinner about noon, 
_ and take an hour or an hour and a-half, and then I have half an hout to tea. 
| Q. Do you consider those hours too long? A. I should consider five hours’ 
_ sleep too little for any man. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q. How long have you been doing this work? A. I have been doing my 

present work for five years; I have been eight years in the employ of the Inter- 

colonial Railway; I have been in splendid health up to the present, but I am 

_atraid if my hours are not shortened [ will have to give up my position. I have 

been able to do my duties very well so far, but they are getting too hard for me to 
stand just now. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 


Q. Have you ever made any complaint about your long hours? A. I have made 
Complaints, times without number, but I could not have made them to the right 
party; I must have made them to the wrong service. 

Q. Are you paid weekly? A. Iam paid monthly; go far as the pay is concerned 
Lam well enough satisfied. 
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Q. Are all the employés of the company paid by the month? A. All: 

\~ Q. Are there any accidents or risks to be run in connection with your position ? 

A. I do not know that there is any risk, but at times the duties are a little unpleasant; 

I know that a short time ago I got a black eye, but still 1 cannot call the position a 

very dangerous one. I have to act as city policeman sometimes, and have often to 

struggle with big, strong men, which makes it a very difficult matter, as I am not 

avery large man; besides that, there are many things connected with my position 
which are not very pleasant. 

Q. Is there any responsibility attached to your position? A. I am held 

responsible for anything done wrong in connection with my office, and sometimes I 
. get arap over the knuckles. 
N ‘By Mn, CrarKe :— 

Q. How do your present hours compare with those you had to serve previous to 
the coming in of the New Brunswick Railway? A. Previous to the coming in of 
the New Brunswick Railway I would not be compelled to go to work till 7 a.m., 
and work till 7:20 p.m., and there would be times that I could get relieved, but now 
you cannot get any relief. 

Q. Is the work of the New Brunswick Railway done by the Government or by 
themselves? A. Done by the Government, as far as the station part of it is 
concerned. 

Q. Have there been any additions to your staff since the New Brunswick 
Railway ran into the station? A. There have been none since then. 

Q. There have been additions to the work? A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any addition to your salary? A. No. 

Q. And you say you are doing 25 per cent. more work now than you were doing 
then? A. Yes; there was no work done on Sunday night till the New Brunswick 
Railway came there; in fact, I could go to church with my wife. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Are you obliged to go to work Sunday night? A. Yes; I once got a rap 
over the knuckles for not going. I want to state here that besides being gate- 
keeper and policeman there is an inspection of lumber that comes down in the 
morning which I do, and for which I receive $5 a month. ‘To perform this duty 
will make me go to work a half hour earlier in the morning. That, with my other 
pay, makes the sum which I receive from the Intercolonial $50 a month. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Are there many hands who work longer hours than you do? A. There are 
two men who work longer than I do; they are baggagemen, and have to handle all 
the heavy baggage. Their work is a little heavier than mine, but as thet are two 
men to do it they can relieve one another. Their work is pretty nearly as long as 
mine in the number of hours. 


H. B. Zesuny, St. John Street Railway Company, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are you the president of the St. John Railway Company? A. I am the 
contractor who built the road and am operating it at the present time. 

Q. Do you employ a considerable number of hands ? A. I think we have about 
forty-eight or fifty hands on the railway Just now. 

Q. About what hours do the drivers and conductors work? <A. We only run 
drivers on this road, and they will average twelve hours a day—a little under, if any- 
thing. , 

Q. What is the earliest hour at which you require drivers to go out in the 
morning? A. A quarter-past 6. 
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Q. And what time will he get through his work? A. He will finish somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 6:15 or 6-30 p.m. : 

Q. During these twelve hours what time is he allowed off for meals? A. He 
has probably half an hour in the morning for breakfast ; then about 40 minutes at noon. 

Q. How many trips would he make during the day? A. He willl make twelve 
trips. 
Q. What interval is there between the trips? A. There is about five minutes 
wait on one end and ten on the other. 

Q. Has the driver anything to do with the hitching or unhitching of horses ? 
A. His horses are all ready for him to hook to the cars. | 

Q. What wages do such men receive? A. We pay our drivers $1.25 a day. 

Q. Can you get a sufficient supply of drivers at those wages? A. Yes; and at 
the start we had applications from bundreds, and have had applications for vacancies 
ever since. Last Sunday night I had a large number of applications. 

Q. Do you know whether these applicants are mechanics or not? A. I do not, 

Q. Do the men remain with you a considerable length of time or do they 
frequently change? A. The most of the men have remained with us; we opened 
our road here last October, | 

Q. What wages do your stable-men receive? A. They get $7, $8 and $9 a week. 

Q. Do you operate your road on Sundays? A. We do. 

Q. How long do the drivers work on Sunday? <A. Not quite as long as on 
week days—about nine hours. They do not go out till after 9 o'clock Sunday and 
the last trip is run about 10:30 p.m. 

Q. Do you pay a full day’s pay to your drivers for Sunday work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you provide coffee or any sort of refreshment for the men in cold days 
ot the winter? <A. No. 


By Mr. ArMstRon@ :— 


Q. Do any of your men sleep in the stables? A. No; none of the drivers ; there 
are two watchmen there at night. We have the finest car stable in America in Portland, 


Joun W. Giumour, Proprietor Daily Telegraph, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you the proprietor of the Telegraph newspaper in St. John? A. Iam 

the manager of that paper. 

Q. Have you any statement you wish to make before the Commission? A. I 

have. 

Q. Proceed, then, to make your statement? A. I have made a memorandum of 
some things I thought I might possibly overlook, so I will refer to them from my 
paper. There is a matter of plate which was spoken of by one of the witnesses on 
ast Saturday. I think he stated in his evidence that the duty on plate should be 
charged upon the first charge of composition. which, I believe, is 40 cents per thousand, 
Tha-dly agree with that proposal, for I think there is a large quantity of this plate 
struck off at one time, and J think the cost of composition is just as fully protected 
as in many other articles of art and trade which are used in our markets daily. Take 
the matter of’steel engraving, and there you find a fine example of how this matter 
works; you may buy a copy of a steel engraving for a few dollars, while the cost of 
the original painting or engraving would cost, perhaps, $1,000. This, I think, ought 
to prove that the people should be supplied with good reading matter at the lowest 
possible cost. There was also something sail by one of the witnesses that this plate 
Matter had a tinge of immorality about it. I must say that I have failed to notice 
anything of that kind in any of the plate-matter I have seen. I will also give it as 
My opinion that there is also a great deal of care and judgment exercised about the 
‘Selection of the matter for plate. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. If there was no care exercised in this selection, and if it was immoral in tone, 
you would not publish it? A. No. Then the statement was made by some of the 
witnesses that the publication of this plate-matter interferes with their trade, and that 
less composition is given to the compositors in consequence thereof, J must say that 
I look upon this plate as a kind of improved machinery. There is improved machi- 
nery being invented all the time, which does away with a certain amount of manual 
labor in all callings and trades ; so, I ask, if the publication of plate willinterfere with 
the trade of the printers how will they be affected by these type-setting and type-distri- 
buting machines that are coming into general use throughout the entire newspaper 
fraternity; surely that will interfere much more with the printers’ business than the 
plate does? It was stated that the tabular matter was all given out to the weekly 
hands, and in answer to that I would say that the tabular matter in the Telegraph is 
not by any manner or means given out to the weekly hands. There is a large amount 
of tabular matter which appears in the body of the newspapers that is equally distri- 
buted among all the men. Then, returning to the matter of the usage of plate in 
the newspaper, I would say that my foreman sets no type whatever; I am not quite 
sure whether the foremen of the other offices set type or not; but if they did set 
type in their leisure moments it might occupy the space which the plate-matter now 
takes up. The statement was also made by some of the witnesses that eighty-four 
hours’ work was done in our office in six nights; and in answer to that I would say 
that itis my opinion that statement isa little overdrawn, for Ido not think the 
men work eighty-four hours a week, as that would be equal to fourteen hours a day. 
I believe the rule of the office requires the men to assemble at one o’clock in the 
afternoon—I do not think they work more than three hours in the afternoon. They 
then assemble at seven o’clock at night and work till four in the morning—that 
would be equal to twelve hours a-day, which would amount to seventy-two hours a 
week. If they set at the rate of 8,000 ems a day that would be equal to 48,000 in a 
week, which would come to $14.40—instead of an average of $13, as was stated by one 
of the witnesses from my office last Saturday. Regarding the matter of men being 
aggrieved in my office, as was stated by one of the witnesses last Saturday, I hardly 
think that the statement is correct; I believe there are one or two men who seem to 
be not quite satisfied, but the general run of them are, in my estimation, satisfied. 
At all events, if they are not I would say that the world is wide and there is room 
enough for us all in it, and the men are not compelled to remain in the Telegraph 
office if they do not wish to do so. In regard to the statement made that they are 
not able to make so much money at the present time as they formerly did, I would 
say 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. That was at the time of the lower rate of wages? A. Yes; at the lower rate 
of wages. As I was about tosay, we made more money in the paper then than now. At 
that time business was better and money was more plentiful. At that time we set our 
paper principally in leaded nonpareil and more matter consequently went into the 
paper. I remember that some years ago, I think it was in 1883, | made a tour of 
the upper provinces, and during my visit there I made it my business to call into 
severel of the newspaper offices in Montreal. I remember calling into the office of 
the Gazette, the Herald and the Star, and I had a conversation with the foreman of 
nearly all those offices. I can call to mind two instances where, in referring to the 
Telegraph, they made the remark that it was a “ gold leaf”. I was surprised to hear 
the statement made, and asked them what they meant by the term “gold leaf”. In 
reply to me one of the men said: “ Your printers must be getting rich very fast ; 
leaded nonpareil is the most expensive type a paper can be set in, and if your 
printers cannot make a living setting that type they cannot make money in the 
business elsewhere.” The statement was true, but at that time we were doing a 
large business and money was plentiful; since then depressions have come all around 
us, and with the failures in business that have taken place in this community and 
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the loss of business advertisements I was obliged to shorten sail. This was, in m 
opinion, the only course I could take; I well know that it is very difficult to apply 
the pruning-knife and give satisfaction to all, for when that is done it usually cuts 
into some one, and in this case, when we changed the price of the paper there was a 
considerable falling off in the amount of the printers’ composition. [ will say here, ’ 
and I do it so as to make my position clear, that when I undertook to publish this 
plate-matter in the Telegraph it was not my intention to make a permanent thing of 
it; I simply intended it to be temporary and to last while trade was depressed. 
Advertisements is a very uncertain quantity—there may be plenty of them this month, 
and none of them next, or at least very few; but that space has always to be filled 
in the newspapers, and sometimes it is not judicious for a publisher to fill that space 
with reading matter which is set up by the compositors, because he might find that 
in doing so the composition ran into his resources much more than he expected. 
The reports in the newspapers here as to the statements of the witnesses last Satur- 
day seemed to be decidedly contradictory, and I suppose that arises from the fact of 
the notes being taken by the reporters in a hurry. One of the instances which 
attracted my attention was the statement that Mr. Seymour said that the celluloid 
plate-matter had a tinge of immorality about it, and I would say that My. Seymour, 
in conversation with me to-day, assured me that he did not say that the plate-matter 
referred to had a tinge of immorality, but rather the reverse. From some of the 
statements made here by the witnesseslast Saturday one would be obliged to come to 
the conclusion that the Telegraph building was a very poorly ventilated building. I 
contend that the Telegraph building is. as good as any building used for the same class 
of business in the Maritime Provinces. Our composing room will compare favorably 
with the best composing room in Toronto and all the large cities in the Dominion. 
It is a very bright and cheerful building, and it was made so by the late proprietor, 
Dr. Elder. I will cite an incident to show the carefulness of him in building this 
block. Shortly after the building was well under way Dr. Elder, in company with 
the architect, went to the top of the building, where the composing room is situated 
and looking around he saw that the windows were too high from the floor and called 
the architect’s attention to it. In reply to Mr. Elder the architect gave as a reason 
for making the windows so far above the floor that it would prevent his printers 
from looking outinto the street and distracting their attention while at work. Dr. 
Hider then said that the windows came to about the printers’ heads. and told him 
that they must be altered in some way, as he had no idea of placing his printers to 
work in aprison. The architect told him that the only way to lower the windows 
was to put in a floor above the flooring already there, and Dr. Elder directed the 
architect to have the work done in that manner. A flooring was then put in the 
composing room some feet higher than the original one, in order to make the room 
as pleasant and cheerful as possible for the printers, which I think goes to indicate 
that the building, in so far as the composing room is concerned, was put up with the 
desire to make their quarters as pleasant as possible. Further, I took the pains to- 
day to note the number of windows in the Telegraph building. My impression is 
that the building is about 60 feet long by 38 wide. In the composing-room there are 
twenty-five windows, all of them of good size—I think they would be more than half 
as wide as the windows in this room (Custom House, St. John). 

Q. Are there windows on both sides of the room? A. The windows are on 
two sides and in the rear. In the job office, the next flat below, there are twenty-one 
windows; and down stairs in the writing room—which flat is cut up very much into 
smaller offices, for the sake of privacy to the reporters and editors—there are twenty 
windows, and I think that with that number of windows that the building should be 
well lighted, cheerful and bright to work in. Then as to the sanitary condition of 


‘ the building, which was spoken of here last Saturday, I would say that I have had 


representatives of the board of health visit my office very frequently, and they have 
gone over the building with me and have always expressed themselves as being well 
pleased and satisfied with the sanitary condition of the building. The water-closets, 
so far as I can see, are always kept in very good condition, and if there is one 
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water-closet in the building with which fault can be found it must be that one used 
by the printers. If they would take a little pains to keep their place of that kind 
as clean and sweet as the other closets they might find less cause to speak about the 
ventilation or complain about the sanitary appointments of the building. Then 
there was something stated by one of the witnesses about a fire-escape being provided 
for the building, and I would like to refer to that matter greatly. The contractor of 
the building had his attention called to this matter at the time the building was 
being erected, and he stated, as near as I can recollect, that it was not necessary for 
a fire-escape to be placed in the building, because there is a hoist running from the 
basement to the top of the building, and that hoist has a slide door on every floor. 
The rule, as I have frequently spoken about it, is that those slide doors must be kept 
closed when the hoist is not in use, and the foreman of the office should see that they 
are closed, for with those slides closed a fire, even if originating in the building, could 
not ascend to the compositors’ room. From the composing-room the printers have 
two exits: one, a very wide stair-case, goes down the middle of the building, and on 
the other side another staircase running down into the job office. There is a railing 
running throughout the stair-cases, so that the printers can come down either pair of 
stairs they like. I have often looked atthe building, and I do not see that there 
would be any danger of loss of life in case of fire breaking out, especially where 
there are men employed on all the floors nearly all the time. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q. Do these two stair-cases run into the composing room? A. You can go down 
from the composing room by the two stairs; then on the floor below the composing 
room there are two stairs running in different directions. Something was also said 
last Saturday in regard to the organization of employers, and in that connection I 
think the Typographical Union was mentioned. From what I learned in the upper 
provinces I have come to the conclusion that it would be a very difficult thing to 
have an organization that would be at all advantageous to the employer. Such an 
organization was attempted, I believe, in Montreal, and Mr. Stewart, of the Herald, 
imformed me that it would break up every now and then and that it never would 
last very long at a time. In themselves these unions may be very good for the men 
and also for the employers, but | certainly do not think that it is a fair thing for the 
Typographical Union to admit foremen of newspaper offices into membership in 
their union. This seems to me to be very unjust, and I think I can illustrate it in a 
very strong manner. The foreman of a printing office is employed and paid by the 
employer; he gets his remuneration from him direct; so do the other men, for that 
matter, but the printers have a chairman in every office, who represents the interests 
of the printers and the Typographical Union, while the foreman is supposed to 
represent the interests of the employer, which I think is the correct principle. This 
would seem to be all right on the face of matters, but in cases of impending strikes 
or difficulty, when your foreman tells you that in the case of the men going down 
and out from your employ he deems it his duty to side with the men, then it seems 
to me to be a one-sided bargain. That is the reason I contend that the foreman 
ought not to belong to the union. Ido not know how things were years ago in 
regard to the foreman gaining admittance to the union, but I think it is hardly 
justice to the employer for his foreman to belong to the union. I have not at any 
time expressed any positive desire that my foreman should not belong to the union, 
but I felt that as soon as difficulty did arrive in other offices and might possibly 
extend to my own, I then saw that the chances were that my foreman would side 
with the printers; so I think that it is scarcely fair to myself that he should be a 
member of the union. 

Q. You stated that the tabular work did not all go to the week hands? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what portion of the tabular work does not go to the week 
hands? <A. The casual work ; the reports and statements of insurance companies, 
I think that those are distributed among all the hands. My contention is, that the 
tabular work that is paid for should go to the advertising hands and that portion 
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which appears as uews should go to the compositors. This matter willbe illustrate 
to-morrow in our paper. | 

Q. How often do these bank and insurance statements go into the paper—once 
in six months or once a year? A. They would go in about once a year. 

Q. Do you think it would pay an office to keep that matter standing? A. It 
hardiy would. 

Q. Does the tabular work which is published in connection with the markets and 
shipping in thesummer time go to the piece-hands? A. It does not. 

Q. Does any portion of it go to the piece-hands ? A. Iam not quite sure about 
that, but I think at times it does. 

Q. What times would these be? A. When there is a press of matter in the 

aper. 
ae Q. Do you not think that when a man on piece-work is compelled by the 
publisher or foreman to not get any solid matter that he is entitled to receive the 
tabular work ? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you not think that is the universal custom followed all over Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and all the other large cities in the 
Dominion and the United States ? A. I do not know about that matter. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the newspaper business? A. 
Fifteen years. 

Q. Have you been connected with any newspaper outside of St. John? A. I 
have not. 

Q. Can you explain how it is that plate-matter belongs to new machinery ? A. 
I do not say it belongs to new machinery, but I say it appears to me to be labor-saving. 
I think I stated that at the time that plate-matter first appeared in my paper that 
its use was only intended to be temporary and that the taking away of the tabular 
matter from the piece-hands was only temporary, too. 

Q. Do you not think that it is very difficult for a man to go to work on solid 
work when he feels that he is entitled to twelve or thirteen hours of fat matter ? 
A. I do not think that I agree that the printer is entitled to fat matter. I think that 
a man who has the contro! of a business likea newspaper, who has all the care and 
responsibility of the concern, should have someting to sayin the matter, I think 
his path is no more strewn with roses than the path of the printer. . 

Q. You say that a foreman ofa printing office has no right to belong to the 
Typographical Union ? A. In my estimation he has not. 

Q. Do you not think that a fair, square and legitimate and honest man can act 
squarely between his master and the printers? A. Can one man serve two masters? 
In speaking of my foreman in the way I did I only wanted to show the position | 
was placed in when there was some difficulty pending a short time ago in the city 
between the printers and their employers in the other newspaper offices. I can see 
that the employés have rights which should be respected, but at the same time the 
employer has certain rights also. If a man is employed by me to look after my 


: \ interests I do not see why he should look entirely after the interests of others. At 
_ “the time I speak of I was placed in a very disagreeable position. At that time, 


when trouble seemed to be threatening my office, my foreman told me that if any- 
thing happened in our office he would have to go down and out with the men. I 
said, “I should be very sorry to have any difficulty in my office, and especially 
with you.” Lalso said, “Ifthe printers go down and out some of them might be 
taken back and gain their old positions, but I question very much if, under the 
circumstances, I would be able to take you back.” 

Q. As you said a moment ago, the world is wide? A. Yes; and open for all. 

Q. You say that when the men were earning more wages at 25 and 28 cents per 
thousand that business was more plentiful? <A. Yes. 

Q. Was business more brisk—was advertisement stronger shortly after the fire 
of 1877, when half the business portion of the city was burned down, than it is at 
present? A. Yes; money was more plentiful then than now, and the reason is not 
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far to see: many houses, after the fire, found themselves possessed of more MOked 
than ever they had before—some from insurance received and some of the as 
contractors, who were putting up new buildings—and this money was very freely... 
circulated throughout the city. ; 

Q. How are your advertisements set up? A. In what way? 

Q. By piece or by the week? A. By the week. 

Q. Ave they all set up by one man? A. One man. 

Q. When that man is not able to set up all the advertisements of a night what 
is done with the remainder?’ A. They are held over. 

Q. If the advertiser makes inquiry why the advertisement is not in the paper 
what is the excuse of the establishment? A. That they could not beset up; that the 
man employed on that line of work could not set all the advertisements. It is very 
rare that this thing occurs. | 

Q. Is it not the custom of your office that when the advertising hand is not 
capable of setting up all the advertisements in a night that the parties are given to 
understand that their advertisements did not come in time, when in, in reality ample 
time was given to set them up? A. I do not think go, 

Q. Do you not get advertisements saying “put in to-day,” or “ to-night,” or 
“one insertion,” that do not go in till the day after they are ordered by the 
advertiser to go in? A. I cannot call to mind any advertisement that I ever 
received expressing that it must go in to-morrow; but I suppose there have been 
cases, 


‘By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q. Such a case as that would be between you and the person who sends in the 
advertisment? <A. It is a matter that affects ourselves only. I have frequently had 
men come to me with advertisments at a very late hour, wishing them to go in the 
morning paper, and I have refused them many a time, because the advertising hand 
had as much as he could set. I think it is the duty of every business man to run his 
business as near to the wind as possible; still, I do not think it is his duty to grind 
down his employés. I think I can safely say that I have never attempted to grind 
down mine and that I have been as liberal to my employés as the majority of 
employers; I might say [ have only heard complaints emanating from one of the 
men in my office, and only from one or two of them have I ever heard of dissatis- 
faction. We know there are black sheep in every flock, and I was very much amused 
to find that the man who is accused of having made all the trouble in my Office last 
Saturday had nothing to say; in other words, he made the balls and allowed the 
others to fire them. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. When labor-saving machinery is introduced into any establishment generally 
somebody’s work is reduced in consequence, and he suffers by the introduction of 
that machinery? <A. Yes. 

Q. And if the rotary press will do as much work as ten hand-presses somebody 
must be thrown out of employment? <A. Certainly. 

Q. Is that not generally the.rule when labor-saving machinery is introduced ? 
A. I think it is. 

Q. But is it your opinion that though some may suffer the majority will benefit 
by, the introduction of this labor-saving machinery? A. Ido not know; I am not 
quite clear upon that point. 

Q. Would you stop the introduction of new labor-saving machinery? A. No; I 
think not. 

Q. Is the world better or worse by reason of labor-saving machinery having 
been introduced? A. I think that men will find occupations in other fields. 

Q. Do you see any difference between the introduction of plate-matter and other 
labor-saving machinery? A. I cannot say that I do. | 

Q. You class it with labor-saving machinery generally? A. Undoubtedly it is 
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_amode of labor-saving machinery; it is introduced for the purpose of economy. 
' Suppose we were to introduce one or two type-setting or distributing machines in the 
- newspaper office, would not that be the means of throwing a large number of printers 
— out of employment? These machines might give employment to another class of 
_ men. 

Q. But you think that the good to the many outweighs the loss to the few? 
A. Ido not know; I cannot say I have thought very much about it. 
— Q. Do compositors on the morning papers in St. John, earn as good wages as 
_ the average wages earned by mechanics working an equal number of hours and 
_ requiring the same skill and knowledge? <A. I certainly have always thought so 
: Q. Can you tell us what is the scale of wages paid on book work in St. John? 
fs A. I cannot. 
Q. Do you know whether it is higher or lower than the rate paid on the morn- 
_ing paper? A. I cannot, and for this reason; book work with us is always done 
_ by the men who are employed by the week. 


By Mr. ArMsrronG :— 


Q. Do you think that the average wages given to mechanics in St. John are 
sufficient to keep a man, himself and family in comfortable circumstances and guard 
against all sickness? A. I do. 

Q. What do you call the average wages that would do that? A. I should think 
that would depend entirely upon the amount of luxuries that a man was in the habit 
of having. 

Q. Leaving out the luxuries; supposing he was living economically, how much 
wages should a mechanic have, or is he entitled to have, in order to support himself 
and family? <A. I cannot say. 

E Q. Then, how can you say that the average wages of a printer is equal to the 
average wages earned by a mechanic in St. John? A. I say that is my impression. 
f By Mr. Freep :— 

_ ., Q. Do you think that the average wages of the mechanics of St. John would 
_ equal $2 a day for ten hours’ work aday? A. I would hardy like to say that. 

i Q. If they earn $2 a day, working ten hours a day, how many cents per hour 
' would that amount to? A. That would be 20 cents an hour. 

Q. Then, if compositors working on the morning newspapers earn $14.40 a 
week, working twelve hours a day, would not that be about 20 cents an hour also ? 
A. That is so. 

Q. Do you think that the mechanics in St. John average ye a day, working ten 
hours aday? <A. No; I do not think so. 

1 Q) Areithe publishers of the daily papers in St. John, as a rule, making much 
money? A. I do not think they are. 

Q. If they were compelled to give all the fat matter to the printers and not use 
; plate-matter would it be necessary for them to reduce the amount of reading matter 
_ published in their papers? A. I certainly think it would. 

Q. How much plate-matter do you publish in your papers every day? A. Some 
days none; it is not used every day. 
Q. How many columns do you publish in a week? Ido not think there would 
_be over three columns used in our paper in a week. 
: Q. How much type could your foreman set in his spare time? <A. Ido not know. 
| Q. You said a little while ago that you thought your foreman could set in his 
mH spare time? A. I said I thought he could. 
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‘ Q. But you do not know the fact? A. I know he is a practical printer. 

i By the CHAIRMAN :— 

: Q. But in that latter, like any other one man, he can do no more than another in 
ten or twelve hours’ time? A. Yes; I think one man would do more thau another. 


Q. Do you know for a fact how. many hours your men work at composition ? 
A. Ido not know. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you think that the men, after working hard all night and having to come 
back in the afternoons to distribute their cases, can work hard the next night? A. 
I do not think they have to work very hard in the afternoon. 

Q. Do you not think that it kind of' plays them out for their night’s work when 
they have to come back in the day time to distribute their cases ? A. That depends 
upon how long they would work. 

Q. Suppose they were at work till fourin the morning? <A. I do not think that 
the man who is up all night is able to work as rapidly next day as a man who has 
had his sleep. 

Q. Do you know the average life of a morning newspaper hand? A. I do not. 


Tos, D. Henperson, Dealer in Mantels and Grates, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you a manufacturer? A. Yes. 

Q. What class of goods do you make? A. Marbleized mantels. 

Q. Do you manufacture that altogether? A. We have done some little in 
wood mantels. 

Q. Where do you get most of your slate? A. Vermont. 

Q. Is not slate to be found in Canada equally as good as the Vermont slate ? 

. [have understood that it is not so good and is not worked up as freely—that 
is, that it is flinty. 

Q. Are there any slate mines in New Brunswick ? A. None. 

Q. Are there any in the Maritime Provinces? <A. I know there are none in Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick. 

Q. Do you employ mostly skilled hands at this work? <A: Yes. 

Q. Do you employ a large number of them? A. Not very large; it would not 
exceed eight of any one kind. 

Q. What wages would a skilled mechanic earn? A. Our work on mantels is 
piece-work. 

Q. What would be the average earnings of those that work on them? <A. They 
would average at piece-work, as long as they were at work steadily, $12 a week. 

Q. Do they get pretty constant employment the whole year round? A. We 
have not closed down as yet, for there has been some portion of our work going on 
all the year round, Occasionally slate may be detained in getting here, for it takes 
a good while to come, and it is very uncertain when it will arrive as it sometimes 
gets sided off on the track and does not come as rapidly as we would like, so that 
occasionally the cutters might be out of work for a very short time. 

Q. What do you pay to unskilled laborers? A. In that department I may say 
we have not many men. There are a few young men who are coming along just out 
of their time who work in connection with the cutters. A certain number of the 
hands do the polishing and finishing and they pay juvenile ‘labor to do a small 
portion of it. | 

Q. Do you know what wages these boys earn? <A. I do not. 

Q. Do they work for you directly ? A. Not directly. 

Q. Do you employ a considerable number of hands in making grates? A. We 
make grates in connection with our manufacture of stoves. The work of both goes 
on together in our factory. 

Q. Do the men employed at this work by the day or by the piece? A. Mostly 
by the piece. | 

Q. What would be the average earnings of moulders? A. They average about 
$10 a week. { 

Q. How many hours aday do they work? A. I do not think they would exceed 
nine hours a day. They are generally through by five o’clock. ; 
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Q. Where do you sell your mantels, asarule? <A, All through Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick; we have also a market for them in 
Ottawa and Montreal. We have sold and are still selling our grates in Montreal 
and in Ottawa. 

Q. Do you send grates and stoves as well as mantels to these markets? A. We 
send grates and mantels, but we do not send stoves, 

Q. Do you manufacture tiles as well as stoves—as well as grates? A. No; we 
deal in tiles, but do not make them. 

Q. Where do you get them? <A. Some we get from England and some from the 
United States. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are your stove-moulders on piece-work ? A. They are. 

Q. How much do they earn? A. They earn, on an average, about $10 a week. 

Q. Do they receive constant employment? A. They are employed ten months 
in the year. In the foundry, during the months of January and February, we generally 
shut down, but the mantel shops we never shut down. 

Q. At the time of moulding is the shop well ventilated? <A. Yes. 

Q. In summer time? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any smoke when moulding? A. There is no smoke, but there is 
some steam when the men are pouring off, but that is unavoidable. There is plenty 
of ventilation. 

Q. Have you a mill-room? A. We have a mill outside of the shop; it is just 
out under the angle, and it is covered. 

Q. Are the stove-moulders of St. John receiving as much pay now as they did a 
few years ago? A. I can only go back three years, and there has not been much 
change in that time. 

Q. Are there many stove-moulders in St. John? A. We are the only stove- 
makers in the city. ; 

_ Q. How long does an apprentice serve with you? A. We have only been in 
business three years, and we have only had one apprentice we took on then, and we 
are now paying him $7 a week. 

Q. Are you keeping him on as a journeyman? <A. Yes; and he will, probably, 
take up piece-work almost immediately. He was on piece-work last fall for a little 
while, but now he will commence to work on piece-work altogether. 

Q. In taking on apprentices in the moulding business, at what age would you 
generally take them? A. I do not think we would take one younger than fifteen 
years of age. 


Gro. F. Stwonson, Paper Box Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a manufacturer of paper boxes and paper 
bags—principally boxes. 

Q. Do you employ many hands? <A. I average about fifteen, I think. 

Q. Are they principally women? A. There are two men and two boys; the 
rest of them are girls. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl employed by you? A. [do not 
know—about sixteen or seventeen, I think. 

Q. What kind of work are the men employed at? A. One man cuts the paper, 
and one of the boys works at the same business ; the other man is on part of the time, 
- and part of the time he is in the shop. 
BY Q. Do the girls work by the week or by the piece? A. There is one girl 
_ working by the week. 

Q. Are the other girls working by the piece? A. By the piece. 
Q. How much do the piece-hands earn in the week? A. Well, it all depends 
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on how they work; sometimes they work harder than others and can realize more 
money. 

Q. What would be the average wages they would earn? A. They would run 
all the way from $2 to $6 a week; the average, I think, would be $3.50. 

Q. How many hours do they work for this money? <A. They commence to 
come in the shop at 7:30 in the morning, and except when we are busy some of them 
do not come till 9; when we are busy we have them all to come before 8—a little 
before. 

Q. Have you any girls in your establishment’ receiving less than $2 a week ? 
A. I do not think there is among the regular hands. There is one girl that came to 


me the latter part of last week, and she cannot earn $2 a week; she is just commencing | 


to learn to make bags. They only earn less than $2 while they are getting their 
instructions, 

Q. In making boxes have you got any presses to cut them out and shape them ? 
A. That is not the way we make our boxes. 

Q. Are your boxes all pasted? A. They are all pasted and glued; we do no 
press them; they are run through the machine, cut and scored, and then they are 
folded and pasted. 

Q. Where do you find a market for the sale of your boxes? A. Our trade is 
mostly local; we send them to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all 
through the Province. 

Q. Do you have much competition in the Province in paper box making? A. 
There is not much competition, except it comes from abroad; there are very few 
boxes coming here, and there is no other paper box maker in the city at present. 

Q. Do you do the stamping and labelling on your boxes and bags? <A. We get 
that done outside, for we have not got a printing office. 

Q. How long does it take a young woman to become an expert at paper bag or 
box making? A. We find some that cannot learn the business at all, and so we tell 
them to go at something else. If they are smart they may earn more than $2 at the 
end of the first week. Some work pays better than other, but the cheaper work 
does not pay so well. Some will earn more than others at the end of six months. 
There are some girls that have been with me for years and could not do some work 
that has been done by other girls that have only been a short time in the factory. 

Q. When a new design of a box comes in for the first time to be made, and you 
get it done on piece-work, are the young women consulted regarding the amount of 


wages they will get from that work? A. If there is anew box comes in to be made — 


that we have never made before we generally let the girl that is on week work make 
one, to ‘see what time it will take and what it will cost to make it. In other instances 
we let one of the other girls go to work at it, but not very often, 

Q. Well, it depends on the kind of a box, whether you get it done by piece-work 
or by time? A. No; we make them all by piece-work. There is only one girl 
works week work, and she has as much jobbing as she can attend to. 


Q. Do you make all classes of boxes for hardware, &.? A. I cannot say that — 


we make all classes of boxes, for a good many classes are covered by patents, but we 
make most everything that is not covered. 


Q Are these boxes which are covered by patents American or Canadian ? 


A. Some are made in Canada—may be in Toronto. . 

Q. Is the patent a Canadian patent or an American? <A. I think Killgore Bros. 
have some patents on boxes. Then there are some patents like those folding candy 
boxes, on which there is a small demand, and the machinery to make them would 
cost $1,000, so that it wouid not pay to get it. 

Q. Are those boxes patented in Canada? <A. I think they are; but then there 
are different patterns, for which, if we had the machinery, we could make a box 
that would answer the same purpose; but it would not pay to get it. 
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Miss Exuen McLuan, Operative in Park’s Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. In what department are you employed? A. In the reeling-room. 
Q. Are many hands employed there? A. There are about twenty hands. 
Q. Are they mostly ladies? A. Yes. 
Q. About what would be the fair average wages a week in that room for skilled 
hands? A. About $6 a week. 
Q. How long must a person work at that particular branch before being expert 
at it? <A. Well, about two or three years. 
~ Q. What would they be able to earn when beginning in the reeling-room ? 
A. One dollar and fifty cents. 
Q. And then their wages are advanced according as they become more expert ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. After you learn the business do you work at piece-work? A. Yes. 
Q. Altogether? <A. Yes. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Kleven and a-half. 
Q. Do you have any time out of that eleven and a-half hours for meals? A. 
Three-quarters of an hour for dinner. 
Q. Do you work the same hours on Saturday as on other days? A. Half a day 
on Saturday. 
Q. What would be the ages of the youngest girls you have known to work in 
that department ? A. Nine years old. 
Q. Have any so young as that been employed recently? A. Well, I could not 
say ; they are not in our room. | 
Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl now employed in that room ? 
A. Seventeen years old. 
Q. Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any fines in your department for inferior work? A. No; I have 
never known any. 
Q. Are any fines imposed for being late in the morning? A. Yes; there have 
been, but 1 never was. 
Q. Have you known any fines to be imposed lately? A. No; not lately. 
Q. Is the room comfortable to work in? A. Yes; quite comfortable. 
Q. Is there any machinery in the room which is dangerous at all? A. Well, no; 
none. 
Q. Is the room uncomfortably warm in summer or is it reasonably well 
ventilated? <A. It is ventilated just by the windows. 
Q. They are kept open, so as to get adraft through? A. Yes; they are lowered 
from the top. 
Q. How frequently are you paid? A. On every Saturday. 
Q. When does the week for which you are then paid end? A. On Wednesday 
night. 
ci Q. Are you always paid in full? A. Yes. 
Q. And always in cash? A. Yes. 
' Q. Do the hands in that department frequently change, or do they remain there 
_ pretty constantly? A. Some of them change. 


By Mr. Hrakes :— 


Q. Do the young women in your department eat their lunch in the factory at 
the dinner hour? A. Yes; a good many of them. 
Q. Do they eat in the place they have been working in, or is it eaten in a 
separate room? <A. In the same room. 
| Q. Is the ventilation in the room such that it is close in summer time? A. 
_ There is just the windows opened. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. It blows pretty hot in summer in St. John? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Hnaxns :— | 
. Is there any dust arising in the room? A. No ; only when sweeping. 
. How many stories high is your room in the factory? A. Four stories high. 
. Is there any fire-escape ? A. Well, not out of our room; there is out of the 
other room. 
. Underneath ? A. No; in the room out of ours. 
. Do the doors open outwards or inwards in your room? A. Outwards. 
- Would the average wages, considering your,room all round, be $6 a week ? 
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. What would be the average wages ? A. What I generally make is $4. 

. Are there many of the young women making under $4? A. Yes; from 
1d $2 a week. 

. Ave there any little girls there that earn under $2? A. No; not any. 

. What would be the average of your room, please? A. The highest wages ? 
. No; the average wage between the highest and lowest ? A. About $3. 
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Miss ne ¢ - , Operative in Parks’ Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How long have you been employed in this mill? A. Six years. 

Q. In what department are you employed ? A. In the weaving. 

Q. How much time would one require to serve before becoming expert as a 
weaver? A. Iam not a weaver; I am a winder. 

Q. How long would it be necessary to serve at winding before becoming expert 
at it ¢ A, Some are smarter than others; some are supposed to be at it two months; 
others are longer. 

Q. Is the work all by the piece ? A. I am on week-work. 

Q. What do those receive who work by the week—skilled hands? A. About $4, 

Q. Are there any working by the piece? A. Not, in that room. Notat winding. 

Q. Are all the hands there receiving $4 a week ? A. There is no one winding 
but me now. 


Miss es . * , Cotton Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. In what department are you employed? A. In the weaving room. 

Q. How long does one require to serve before becoming expert at weaving? A. 
Three to four weeks. 

Q. At the end of three or four weeks how many looms would you have? A. One. 

Q. Before you would be able to manage two looms how long would you have 
to work? A. Well, six, seven or eight weeks, if you are pretty smart, I expect. 

Q. What are the greatest number of looms under the charge of one weaver ? 
A. Three. : 

Q. What can those weavers earn who manage three looms? A. From $4 to $6, 

Q. And those who manage two looms? A. Three dollars, or a little more, some- 
times. 

Q. And those who have only one loom? A. One dollar and fifty cents; some 
weeks $2. — 

Q. You are paid wholly by the piece? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many fines for defective work ? A. No;I have never been fined. 

Q. You do not know of its being frequent, do you? A. No; I do not, 

Q. What do you call the person who inspects the cloth? A. Our boss looks over it. 

Q. If there is any defective work does he always find fault with it? A. No; not 
always. 
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Q. Is there any ventilation in summer in the weaving room? A. Just the 
windows. 

Q. Are those windows opposite to each other, so that the wind can blow through 
them? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does bad work in weaving ever result, from the yarn being bad—not through 
your own fault, but because the thread is bad ? A. Well, itis much harder to mind it. 

Q. Are weavers ever reprimanded because the work is bad, when the bad work 
has resulted from bad thread? A. The weavers are supposed to have it pretty 

ood. 

q Q. I mean, does the inspector of the work ever blame the weaver when it is 
not the weaver’s fault ? A. Well, he thinks the weaver ought to look out for it. 

Q. If you have bad thread do you everreport it? A. Yes. 

Q. And then the thread is taken away and good thread substituted ? A. It is 
replaced with better. | 

Q. What is the age of the youngest girl employed inthe weaving room? A. I 
think she would be about thirteen or fourteen. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl you have known to be employed 
in the weaving room? A. I do not think | have ever'seen one younger than that. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any particular age below which a girl will not 
be employed ? A. No; I have heard some talk that they would not be employed 
under twelve, but I do not know. 

Q. I suppose a very young girl could not do weaving, could she? A. No; not 
very well. 

Q. Is your room warm in winter? A. Yes; very warm. 

Q. Is itto warm, for comfort? A. Rather warm, sometimes. 

Q. Is it necessary to have steam in the room to keep the thread moist, and that 
sometimes makes it too warm for comfort? A. Yes. | 

Q. Do any of the weavers eat their dinner in the weaving room? A. Yes; a 
great many of them. | 

Q. Is there plenty of room to sit down and be comfortable while eating? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think it a great advantage if you had a separate dinning room, or 
would you as soon eat in your own room? A. 1 think I would as soon eat in my 
own room. 

Q. Are you able to tell us the degree of heat in your room? A. No; I could 
not say. 


se Mise 3 Mr, CLARKE :— 
Q. How often are you paid? <A. Every Saturday. 
@ In.cash? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxkks :— 


Q. Do you find sometimes in the summer that the ventilation from the windows 
is not sufficient? A. No; it is very pleasant in summer; there issa very good 
breeze coming in there in summer. 
— *Q. Do the young Jadies feel they would like to sit down at the weaving while 
‘the looms are going? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they allowed to sit down? A. Yes. . 

Q. And they do sit down? A. Yes; they sit down when the looms are going. 
i Q. There is no objection from the management to the young women sitting 
down? <A. No. 

Q. Do the young women think they can attend to their looms when sitting down 
at spells just as efficiently as if they were on their feet all the time? A. Well, some- 
times you can’t sit very much, and some days we can sit quite a while. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
| Q. Are the same number of hours worked through the whole mill? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you ever any night work? A. Not for a great number of years. 

Q. Are you ever required to remain after the usual hour for closing the mill? 
A. No; not unless we stop in the day when we have to make up for it. 

Q. How long have you to stop to make up for time lost in the day? A. I do. 
not think we ever stopped more than a quarter or twenty minutes. 

Q. Do you receive extra pay for that? A. No 


Miss - ad > , Cotton Mili Operative, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


In what department are you employed? A. In the winding room. 
Are many employed there? A. Seven girls. 
. Do they work by the piece or by the week? A. By the week. 
What wages do skilled hands get? A. Three dollars and fifty cents. 
. Are there any working for less than $3.50? A. Two or' three of the new 
hands work for $2. 

Q. How long will they work before they are considered skilled hands? A. 
About a year, I suppose, before they would receive full pay. 

Q. Are there any fines for imperfect work in that department? A. No. 

Q. Is the room comfortable to work in? A. It is cold, sometimes. 

Q. Is it comfortably warm in summer? A. It is just about right in summer. 

Q. Good ventilation? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest girl you have known to work in that 
department? <A. Fifteen. 

Q. [s it work at which a very young girl could not be employed? A. No; they 
can work at it from twelve to thirteen. 

Q. Are you ever required to work at night? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever been compelled to remain after the ordinary hour for 
closing? A. No. 

Q. Never have done any extra work at all? A. No. 
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By Mr. HraKkes -— 


Q. Do you think, from the length of hours you work, that you are sufficiently 
remunerated for your labor? A. Ido not think the pay is large enough for the 
work. 

Q. What would be a fair rate for good, respectable board in St. John? A. About 
$2 a week. 

A. Can you get good board for that? A. Yes. 


——————EE 
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Miss 4 a o , Cotton Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


In what department are you employed? A. In the winding room. 

In the same department as the last witness? <A. Yes. 

Have you heard the testimony given by that young lady ? A. Not quite all. 
So far as you heard it, do you approve of it all? A. Yes. | 
How long have you been at work winding? <A. Four years. 

Do you receive the same rate of wages as other skilled hands? A. Yes. | 
. Have you ever been required to work at night? A. Only when the mill is — 
yed during the day. 

. And that does not frequently occur? A. No. 

Have you ever been fined for imperfect work? A. No. 
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By Mr. CLarKeE :— 
Q. Are the persons in your room generally satisfied with the wages and hours? 
_ A. With the hours they are not satisfied. | 
a Q. They think the hours are too long? A. Yes; for the wages: 
By My. HuaKes :— 
: Q. When you are checked for doing bad work or not paying attention to your 
i work, who does the checking—the foreman? <A. Yes. 
) Q. Does he do it in a gentlemanly manner? <A. Yes; he does. 


Mrs. o is * , Operative in Cotton Factory, called and sworn. 
By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. In what department of the mill are you employed? <A. In the reeling room, 
Q. How many hands are employed there? <A. Twenty. 
Q. Are they all young ladies? A. Yeg. 
Q. How long would you have to serve before becoming expert at reeling ? 
; A. Some three or four days. 
Q. Do you work by the piece or by the day ? A. By the piece. 
: What would be the average earnings of a good hand? A. I alee from $5 
_ to $7 myself, 
. Q. The average would be about $6? <A. Between $5 and $6 and some $7 a 
_ week is what I earn. 
iq Q. Do you get constant employment all the year through? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you' work the same number of hours as the other hands? <A. Yes. 

Q. Ig it very hard work? A. No. 

Q. Can very young girls work at it? A. Yes; they can. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl you have known to be employed 
in ape room? A. The youngest that I can remember has been twelve years old. 

' Q. Are there any so young as that now? A. No. 

Q. How is your room for comfort? A. It is very comfortable. 

Q. In winter and in summer? A. Yes. 

Q. Well ventilated in summer? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it very crowded? A. No. 7 

Q. How long have you worked in this room? A. Seven years. 
R Q. How long did you work before you were able to make $6 aweek? <A. I 
_ think I was there about two years. 
a Q. Do you think you make more or less than the fair ie te of those in that 
room? <A. Well, I think I make more. 
Is Q. The majority earn less than youdo? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


hy Q. Have the wages increased or decreased since _ you went to work there? 
“A. Well, they have increased. 

i Q. Have you ever had any accidents in your room? A. No; none, 

Q. There is machinery there, of course? A. Yes. 


Miss = = * — , Operative in Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


. In what department are you employed? A. In the twisting rvom. 

. About how many hands are employed there? A. About thirty. 

. All young ladies? A. Yes. 

. What would be the age of the youngest working there ? A. Fifteen. 

. Are very young ladies able to work at this employment ? A. No; not very 
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. Have you ever known any mere children working there? A. No. 
How long have you been employed in that department ? A. About eight 


Do you.work by the week or by the piece? A. By the week. 
What wages do good, skilled hands receive ? A. Four dollars. 
Do all the skilled hands receive the same rate? A. Yes. 
What do they begin at—the wages? A. About $1 and $1.50. 
How long would it be before you would be able to earn full wages? A. 
About three or four years. 
Q. Is the machinery at all dangerous? A. No. 
Q. Is the room comfortable to work in? <A. Yes. 
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Miss 3 ay *k , Cotton Mill Operative, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. In what department are you employed? A. In the reeling room, 
Q. Did you hear the testimony given by —? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you substantiate that? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. No. 
Q. You think that, substantially, she told the whole story? A. Yes. 


Miss Re i , Cotton Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
By Mr, FREED :— 

Q. In what department are you? A. In the spinning room. 

Q. Are many hands employed in the spinning room? A. Yes; about forty- 
five or fifty. 

Q. Are they all young ladies? A. No; some boys. 

Q. How long would a person have to work before becoming thoroughly skilled 
at the spinning? A. Two years or three; it would depend upon the person. 
. What do they receive when they begin the work? A. About $2. 
Do you work by the day or by the piece? A. By the week. 
Altogether? <A. Yes. 
What do skilled hands receive? A. Four dollars. 
Are the boys paid at the same rate as the ladies? A. I do not know. 
Is it altogether mule spinning? A. Trestle spinning. 
Is the machinery at all dangerous? <A. No. 
You have never known any accident to happen? A. No. 
Is the room comfortable to work in? A. Yes. 
Is steam used in the spinning room to keep the air moist? A. In winter 
time, but not in summer. 
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Q. You have good ventilation in summer? A. Yes. . 
Q. What is the age of the youngest girl you have known to work in the spinning 
room? A. Thirteen or fourteen. 


. You have never known any mere children to work there? A. No. | 
. Are any of the young girls ever punished in any way? A. Not that I know of. 
. Are any fines imposed in your room? <A. I have never been fined. 
. Have you known others to be fined? A. No. ; 
Q. Have you ever been required to work at night? A. If we stop during the 
day we stop at night ten or fifteen minutes. 
Q. You do not get extra for that? <A. No. ) 
Q. Are you ever reprimanded for turning out bad yarn? A. I have never been. 
. Have you known others to be? A. No. 
Q. Have you known yarn to be returned because it was imperfect? A. Yes. | 
Q: What does the foreman say when that occurs? <A. He tells us to be careful. 
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; Q. Does he do so with unnecessary severity, do you think? A. No; he never 
has to me. 

b ie ae He does not use bad language, scold violently, or anything of that sort? 
4 O. 
j Q. Simply cautions whoever it is to be careful and do better work? A. That is, 
_ so far as I know. 

| Q. The foreman is courteous and reasonable with the employés, is he? A. With 
me he is; I do not know of the others. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q. Do many of the hands in your room eat their lunch in the room they work f 


Q. Any dust in the room during spinning time? A. 

Q. Do you consider the ventilation sufficient when aie ittoee are open in the 
summer time? A. Yes. 

Q. Has any young woman been discharged fur imperfect work? <A. Not that I 
_know of 


/ A. Yes. 
Q. Is the machinery stopped at the time that lunch i He Paes eaten? <A. Yes. 


Miss - a *k , Cotton Mill Operative, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What department do you work in? A. Weaving room. 

Q. You heard the om given by the young lady who works in the weaving 
mroom? A. Yes 
Q. Do you approve of that, substantially? <A. Yes. 
4 Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. No. 
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Miss * *k 7s , Paper Bag Maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
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Q. How long have you been working at the paper bag making? A. Hight years. 
Q. Are many young ladies employed there? A. About ten. 
Q. Are many of these very young girls? A. No. 
Q. Are there any very young boys employed there? A. No boys employed in 
the work-room at all. 
Q. Are any men employed there? A. No; not upstairs. 
How long are you required to serve before you become expert at this 
- business ? A. About a month, I think—according to how smart you are. 
Q. What can a young lady earn when she begins to work first? A. From $1.50. 
Q. Take one like yourself, who has been working several years—how much could 
4 _ they earn now? A. From $2.50 to $3—we work on piece-work. 
Q. Are you not able to make more than $2.50 or $3 a week? A. No; there are 
- some who make more than that—$4.50 to $5. 
E Q. Would $2.50 and $3 be the average earnings, do you think? A. From $2.50 
| to $5. 
ia Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. We have no regular hours; we 
_ ¢an go just whenever we like. In summer we generally go at eight in the morning, 
_and in the winter it is later. 
Q. What hour do you leave work in the evening? A. Six o’clock. 
Q. Do you take an hour at noon? <A. Yes. 
is: Q. Do you work about as hard as you please, or are you generally pushed to 
_ work as hard as you can? A. We work as hard as we can, except when orders 
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Q. And then you are pushed? A. It is just as we like about that; they don’t 
ush us. , 
: Q. Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. No. 

Q. How much time do: you lose, do you think ? A. Last year we had work all 
the year, except for about three weeks, but this winter we have not been to work at 
all, till last week, since the new year began. 

Q. Do the young ladies working there live with their parents or depend upon 
their work for their living? A. They all live with their parents. 

Ts the room comfortable to work in? A. Yes. 

Warm in winter? <A. Yes. 

. Well ventilated in summer? A. Yes. 

How frequently are you paid? A. Every week. 

Tmytoll 2. A.ad es: 

Are you paid on Saturday? A. No; on Monday. 

For the previous week? <A. Yes. 

Is the work very hard? <A. No; it is not very hard. 

Is it all hand-work? A. Yes. 

Any machinery employed? A. No machinery employed at all, only in the 
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By Mr, HEeAKEs :— 


Q. Are paper boxes made in the same Stupid one ANG, 

Q. All bags? A. All bags. 

Q. The largest wages that are made—$5—is that on a special kind of work ? 
A: Well, of course, according to the work we get paid. 

Q. Take from $2 a week up to $5—what ‘would be the average earnings of a 
young lady? <A. Three dollars would be the average. 

Q. Are any fines imposed? A. No. 


Miss = 0 * , Paper Bag Maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. You are at the same work as the last witness ? A. Yes. 
Q. You have heard the testimony given by her? A. Yes. 
Q. Is it correct, so far as you know? A, It is about correct, so far as I know. 
Q. Do you think a fair average of the earnings of young ladies would be $3 a 
week—that is, taking one week with another ? A. Yes; about $3. 
Q. Some earn more—some less ? A. Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 
Q. Do the young ladies in the bag factory consider they receive enough for 


their labor ? A. They are all content; they all have good homes. 
Q. Supposing a young lady had to pay her board out of that, would she able to 


dress herself comfortably ? A. No; she would not; they have all good homes to — 


live in and the same girls have been there for years. 

Q. Do you not think that $3 would leave the young ladies, if they had no homes, 
at times in straitened circumstances? A. Yes; she would, unless she had a home 
of her own. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Then she would not engage herself unless she had her own home? A. No; 
they never do. 
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Miss * oa * , Paper Bag Maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Frexp :— 

. Did you hear the testimony of the last witness? A. Yes. 

. Are you employed at the same work ? <A. Yes. 

. Do you approve of her testimony ? A. Yes. 

. Have you anything to add to it? A. No; nothing. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. Do you believe in that portion of the testimony, that if a young lady had to 
pay her board she would be at times in straitened circumstances? A. Yes; she 
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_ could not pay her board very well. 


Q. Does the employer ask the young women whether they are living on their 


+ labor or living with their parents ?° A. He knows. 
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Q. Does he made inquiry as to whether they live with their parents or pay 
their board ? A. Well, I do not know, but he always knows. 


Q. Does he make it a special point to inquire? A. There never was any one 
there that he did not. 


| St. Joun, 27th March, 1888. 
Rost. W. Lerrou, Paper Bag Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstRoNnG :— 


Q. Are you a manufacturer of paper bags? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of your firm? <A. Brown & Leetch 

Q. Do you make anything else besides paper bags? A. Shipping tags. 

Q. What classes of hands do you employ in these industries—men or women, or 
9 

Q 
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both? A. Women, chiefly, in the manufacture of paper bags. 
. How many hours a day do the women work in the manufacture of paper 
bags? A. They come about eight o’clock in the morning and leave about six. 


. Can you give an idea of how much those who have become pretty skilled at 
the work can earn? A. $4.50 to $5 a week. | 

Q. How much would they earn when they begin work? A. From $1.25 to $2, 
or something like that. 

Q. Do they work by the piece when they first begin? A. They work piece- 
work altogether. 

Q. How many of the women who are working on paper bags make more that $5 


-aweek? <A. There is only one that comes up to it at all. 


Q. Are there not some skilled hands who have been working with you fora 


_ considerable number of years that make less than $3 a week? A. That may be so, 


but if so it is because they do not work steady enough. I should imagine that one 


_ had just as good a chance to make $4.50 or $5 as the other. ” 


@. Cannot some hands work faster than others? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you a large, comfortable room for the hands to work in? A. Yes; pretty 


comfortable. We keep all the fire the hands require; it is right over the shop. 


Q. Is the room well ventilated in summer? A. There are windows in it. 
Q. On both sides? <A. Yes. 


what would be the consequence? A. There would be no consequence; we do 
_ not compel them to come, and there is no single one that comes back alone at night. 


| Q. When they work at night do you give them an extra rate of pay? A. We 
give them the same rate as in the day time; we do not compel them in any way to 
come. We generally, when we are very busy, tell them that we wish them to come 


P back, but we have no compulsory way of bringing them back. 
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Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl you now employ? A. I should 
imagine somewhere about eighteen. 

Q. Have you ever employed any children under twelve years of age? <A. I do 
not think we have; I never remember of it being done. 

Q. What classes of hands do you employ on the tags—girls? A. We would 
employ one of the girls on the machine, which is run by steam power. 

Q. Do you do the printing on the bags you make? A. We have a printer 
outside who does that by contract. 

Q. You do not control that ? A. He does that for us. 

Q. Where do you sell your bags chiefly? A. All over New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and everywhere around the lower 
Provinces. : 

Q. Where do you sell your tags? A. In just about the same field. 

Q. Do you meet with any competition in either of these lines from western 
Canada, Quebec or Ontario? A. Quite a sharp competition ; that is our chief 
competition. 

Q. Do you meet with any competition from abroad—any foreign country ? 
A. No; Upper Canada is our chief competitor. 

Q. Can you sell any of your goods in foreign countries? A. We have never 
tried ; I do not imagine that we could. 

Q. Where do you get the stock for your bags? A. Chiefly from the Montreal 
mills. 
Q. Where do you get the stock for the tags ? A. In Montreal now. 

Q. Do you get as good and as cheap stock in Montreal as you could import 
from any foreign country ? A. We find it to be cheaper. 

Q. And isitas good? <A. Just as good. 

Q. What would be the averages of wages paid all over your factory ?. A. Six 
dollars a week is the highest we have ever paid yet. 

Q. To how many in your establishment do you pay $6? A. The young man 
there gets that amount; he is paid a weekly salary. A 

Q. How many women have you in your employ? A. We keep about ten at 

resent. 
t Q. Would $3 or $3.50 be the average wages all round your factory? A. I 
should imagine so. 

Q. Do you shut down work at any time of the year entirely? A. We shut 
down two or three weeks in the first of the year; this year we were shut down a 
little longer, because the mill where we got our paper for the bags was out of the 
sizes we wanted. They could not give us the paper, on account of the mill being 
shut down from scarcity of water. That kept us back, or we would have had the 
hands to work earlier. 

Q. Have you any machinery in your factory that would be called dangerous ? 
A. Ido not think so. We have a kind of cutting machine that is worked by hand, 
but there is nothing dangerous about it. 

Q. Are any of the machines in your establishment patented? <A. I presume 
that the cutter and this machine are patented. 

Are they Canadian or American? A. Our machinery is American. We are 
about going into the making of paper boxes, and we have purchased all the machinery. 
It is all American machinery of the latest invention. 


F, McCiennan, Conductor, New Brunswick Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are you a railway conductor? A. Yes. 
Q. On what railway? A. New Brunswick 
Q. Freight or passengers? A. Conductor of passenger train. 
Q. Is your day’s work regulated by the hours you work or by the runs you make? 
A. By the hours I work. 
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Q. How many hours, as a rule, constitute a day’s work for conductors on the 


- New Brunswick Railway? A. Some days I work eight hours and other days I work 


four. 
~Q. Do you receive the same pay for the eight hours as for the four? A. The 
same pay. 
Q. If you work longer than eight hours do you receive any extra pay? A. 
Sometimes I do. 
Q. In case of detention from any cause you receive extra pay for the detention? 


eA. Yes. . 


Q. What is the average pay given to passenger conductors on the New Bruns- 
wick Railway? A. Passenger conductors get $60 a month, 
Q. Do the conductors earn just $60 a month, or more orless? A. Sixty dollars 


; would be a fair average; sometimes they get a little more if they make extra 
» time. . 


Q. If you lose time you lose your pay? <A. I do. 
Q. Are you allowed sufficient rest after coming from an extra long run before 
you are required to go out again? <A. Lam. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Do you take American money in pay for tickets on your road? A. I do. 
Q. Do they take it all over the road? A. They do. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
@. At par? <A. At par. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Do you know the reason why they will not take Canadian money on the 


_ Kastern Railroad, in Boston, for the pay of tickets ? A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Have you had any experience as conductor on freight trains ? A. I have had 


_ experience on freight trains; I was brakesman on a freight train for three years 


_ and ran as conductor about one year. 


Q. What form of coupling is used on the freight cars on the New Brunswick 


Railway ? A. We couple with the common link and pin. 


Q. Do you know of any form of coupling that would obviate the difficulty of 
link and pin? A. I do not know of any for freight trains. 
Q. Has any other coupling, within your knowledge, been tried for freight cars ? 


A. There has been a patent coupling tried. It was invented by a man named 
_ Richards ; he got a patent for a coupler, but it did not work satisfactorily. 


Q. In what respects was it a failure? A. I do not know that I can say, for I did 


not have much to do with it; in fact, I did not have anything to do with it. 


Q. Are accidents frequent in coupling or uncoupling cars on the New Brunswick 
Railway? A. They are not. 
Q. Are any extra pains taken different from that on other roads in doing this 


work? <A. I do not know; I know the men who do the work are careful, and very 
_ few accidents take place. 


Q. What is the width of the running-boards on freight cars on your road? A. 
T should think them to be about 18 inches to 2 feet. 
Q. Do you think that sufficient to guard against accident? A. I think so, for I 


_ have seldom known of a man falling over the side of a car when it was in motion. 


Q. Do you think that it would be an advantage to have a guard-rail along the 
edge of the car, so that if a man were to fall he would be caught on this rail? A. If 


_ there was one there it would be used but very little, for we hardly ever hear of a 
man falling down towards the side of the car; I have never known of such a case. 


Q. Do you use bell-ropes on your road on freight trains? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think the bell-ropes give good satisfaction and do good work? A. I 
think they do. 
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Q. Have you ever, in your knowledge, known of a bell-rope to fail to give 
warning to the engineer? <A. No. 

Q. Do you know of men being tripped by the bell-rope when running along the 
top of cars? A. [never heard of it. 

Q. Do the running boards project beyond the end of the car? A. Not on our 
road; I have seen cars where they did project. 

Q. What kind of deadwoods are used on freight cars on your road? A. What 
size do you mean ? 

Q. In what place are they put, in the first place? A. They are placed right 
over the draw-bar. 

Q. Don’t you think that accidents are more likely to occur when the deadwoods 
are placed over the draw-bars, by men getting their hands caught, than if it were 
placed otherwise? A. I do not think so; I do not know why that should take place. 

Q. Haye youever known men to get injured when coupling or uncoupling cars ? 
A. I have never seen a man getting injured by coupling or uncoupling cars. 

Q. Do you think that the air-brake could be satisfactorily applied to freight 
trains. A. [ think it could. 


Q. Do you think that there is any serious objection to its application to freight 


cars, except the expense? A. No; I don’t think there is. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is there any insurance scheme or benevolent fund in connection with the 
company that the employés of your road are compelled to jom? A. There is not. 
Q. When a man is discharged from your road must he get a recommendation 


from the company that discharges him before he is employed in any other company ? 


A. Sometimes they do get these recommendations, but Ido not know that it is com- 
pulsory to get them. 

Q. Will your company employ a man who has been for ae in the employ of 
another company without a recommendation ? A. I could not say; the superinten- 
dent is here, and he might be able to tell you. 

Q. Do you know that there is an under standing between the railway companies 
of Canada as to the discharging and employing of employés? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know, also, ‘that there is an under standing between the railway com- 
panies as to the employment of hands discharged from other roads? A. I do not 
know of any. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. If men are injured on your road while in the discharge of their duty does their 
pay goon? <A.*Generally it does, 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many miles do you run before you make a change ? A. Ninety miles 

Q. That is considered the terminus of the division? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever worked on any other railway than the New Brunswick 
Railway ? A. I never worked on any other road. 


MELBOURNE Burasss, Conductor, New Brunswick Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you in the employ of the New Brunswick Railway? A. Yes. 
Q. In what position? A. J am a conductor. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. In what railway? A. New Brunswick Railway. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Have you heard the testimony given by the last witness? <A. Yes. 
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. Do you approve of it, substantially? A. I do. 

. Have you anything to add to it? A. I do not think I have. 

. Are you a freight or passenger conductor? A. Passenger. 

. Do you agree with all the statements of the former witness? A. I do. 

. Have you any organization in connection with the employés of the railroad ? 
A. Not in connection with the railroad, but I belong to the order of Railway 
Conductors. 
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Tuomas, McKenna, Engineer, New Brunswick Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrRrEep :— 
Q. Are you a loconfotive engineer? A. Yes. 
Q. On the New Brunswick Railway? <A. Yes. 
Q. Passenger or freight? A. Passenger. 
Q. How many miles constitute your day’s run? A. Ninety miles constitutes a 


-day’s work. 


Q. What is the usual pay given to locomotive engineers on passenger trains on 


your road? <A. Sixty-five dollars a month. 
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Q. As a rule, do the engineers make exactly that sum, or more or less? A. Some 
get more; some get less. We get paid for what over-time we work. 

Q. Do you think that the average passenger engineer would make less that 
$65 a month, take the whole year through? A. Ido not know; I think that would 
be about the average. 

Q. Do the engineers have anything to do with getting the locomotives ready for 
service? A. They have all to do with that. 

Q. You have to see to the firing-up? A. We have not to do that; all we have 
to do is to be there in time to oil and get the other materials ready. 

Q. How many hours would make your day, suppose you made your regular run 
of 90 miles? A. From six to seven hours. 

Q. If you do any extra work over that 90 miles do you get paid forit? A. Yes. 

Q. If you are detained and kept a long while on the road do you get sufficient 
rest before you are required to go out again? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the longest number of hours that you have been continuously 
employed, owing to any cause whatever? A. I have been fifteen to eighteen hours 
on the road at one time; that was ina case of emergency, and I could not get 
relief. 

Q. Was it in storm or accident? A. Storm. As a general rule, we are not 
asked to run over-time. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. If an engineer died suddenly who would take his position? A. The fireman 
takes the place of an engineer, generally. 

Q. Does he stay in the same room with the engineer? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there always two in that room? A. Yes; always two in the cab. 

By Mr. ArmstRone :— 

Q. Are all the engineers on your road members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers? <A. All but one, I think. 

Q. Has the company no objection to the employment of men belonging to 
that society? A. No. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Has the brotherhood any objection to the engineer that does not belong to 

them working on the road? A. No; I never heard of any objection. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. What kind of coal do you use for your engines? A. We use Spring Hill. 

Q. Is it the best kind of fuel to use for that purpose? A. The company consider 
it to be the best. 
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By Mr. CiarKke :— 


Q. Is there any Sunday work on your road? A. Yes; we have a little Sunday 
work on the passenger train ; we have to take a passenger train out every alternate 
month on Sunday. 

Q. Is it the regular train out? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only Sunday work you have todo? A. Yes; unless in case of 
an emergency. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. Has there been an explosion of a locomotive engine on your road lately ? 

A. I know there was one exploded lately. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you know anything about the explosion? A. No. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— . 

Q. Was it an old engine? A. No; the engine was only six or seven years old. 

Q. Do you know how the engine exploded, or what was the cause of the . 
explosion? A. I was not there. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you have to have a certificate as an engineer before being engaged on 
the road? <A. No. 


Q. There is no examination of engineers on the road? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Before employing an engineer, would the superintendent satisfy himself as 
to his qualifications before giving him a locomotive? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ArnMstrone :— 


Q. Is the sight of engineers examined in regard to color on your road? 
A; Wo: 


Rozert Barrier, Engineer, New Brunswick Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Are you a locomotive engineer? A. Yes. 
On what road? A. New Brunswick Railway. 
Passenger or freight? A. Passenger. 
Did you hear the testimony of the last witness? A. Yes. 
Do you approve, substantially, of what he said? A. Yes. 
. Do you know anything of your own knowledge about this explosion of the 
locomotive on your road lately? A. I was not there at the time. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the statements made by the last witness? A. I 
have not. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Did you see an account in the paper of an engine that went through a bridge 
near Montreal? A. I did not see the account. 

Q. Have you always two men when you are driving an engine? ~A, Always. 

Q. Is that the rule of the road? A. Yes. 

Q. And has it got to be followed? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the rule on every line that you know of ? A. It is, as far as I know. 
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James OC. Jounsron, Baggage-master, New Brunswick Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ‘Freep :— 

Q. What is your occupation? <A. I am, at present, engaged as baggage-master 
on the New Brunswick Railway. 

Q. Do the baggage-masters on the road have to work as many hours as the 
conductors? <A. A trifle longer, if anything; they are supposed to be there earlier 
in the morning. 

Q. To receive the baggage? A. Yes; and to see that the train is ready. 

Q. And possibly to wait until after the train is in order, to see the baggage in 
the baggage-room? A. We have to handle all the baggage at the terminus, but it 
only takes a very little time after we arrive there. 

Q. What is the pay usually given to baggage-masters? A. We are paid at the 
rate of $36 a month. 

Q. Is there any system of fines on your road in case of the baggage going astray 
or mistakes in handling it? A. I have never been called upon to pay a fine; I have 
never heard of such a thing. 

Q. You have never heard of it personally? A. No. , 

Q. When mistakes have been made have you known a baggage-master to be 
reprimanded or suspended? A. I have known a baggage-master to be reprimanded, 
but not suspended. | 

Q. Are the baggage-masters ever injured by reason of the baggage being thrown 
about ? A. I have never known of it in my experience. 


By Mr. Borvin :— , 

Q. Are you aware that there is lots of baggage being broken up in travelling ? 
Have you ever heard a complaint of that kind made? A. I have handled lots of 
broken baggage. 

Q. Don’t you think you have done your share in smashing it? A. I think 
possibly I have. 

- Q. Is there any way that you could suggest whereby less baggage would be 
smashed? A. I think that the trunk-makers might put better material in the 
trunks. Some trunks are made of very light material, and they are over-loaded, in 
the majority of cases. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Could you give an opinion as to whether the Canadian or the American 
“Saratoga” trunk is the easiest to break ? A. I could not. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. If the platform were raised a little higher towards the cars do you not think 
that less trunks would he smashed in getting them out of the cars? A. We use 
boards to slide the baggage down to the station; at some way-stations they do not 
have them. 

Q. Does the company pay when a trunk is damaged through carelessness y 
A. They do. 

Q. Do they wait to be sued ? A. I could not say. 


H. D. McLxop, Divisional Superintendent, New Brunswick Railway, called and 
sworn. 


By Mr. FReED :— 
Q. Are you superintendent of the New Brunswick Railway? A. lam divisional 


_ superintendent of one of its divisions. 


Q. Have you heard the testimony given by the employés of your road? A. Yes. 
Q. So far as you know, are their statements correct? A. They are correct, but 
they are a little astray with regard to the runs they make. They would lead you to 
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the belief that they made a run of 90 miles a. day by the week. The line is 90 
miles long on this division, but they make four double trips a week—a day and a 
night—so they really make 720 miles a week instead of 540, — 

Q. Do they receive wages at the rate mentioned by them? A. Yes; these 
passenger men do. ; uy 

Q. What does a fair conductor on your road receive? A. We pay him $2 a day 
for his regular run. 

Q. And how many miles is his regular run? A. 90 to 116 miles per day. 


Q. Do those who run the longer distance receive the same rate of pay as those © 


who run the shorter? A. They receive the same rate of pay by the run. 

Q. Do you change them about, so as to equalize the work among them? A. The 
length of our road makes the shorter run necessary, sometimes. These conductor men 
have the short run, but if our road was 30 miles longer they would have to run at 
the same rate that they do 90; the freight men are shifted around, but it is not 

“specialy for the sake of equalizing their work, but it is for the general service. 

Q. What wages does an engineer in a freight train on your road receive? A. 
The mechanical superintendent fixes their wages; it is at so much per month. I am 
not positive as to the wag’es he receives, as the money does not pass through my hands. 

Q. Are you able to tell what a brakesman on your freight train receives? <A. 
The brakesmen have a uniform rate of $36 a month for a regular train. If he starts 
out in the morning and does not get home till next week there is nothing extra 
allowed for it, but if he comes in at night and is sent out again there are circum- 
stances under which he might be allowed more pay. 

Q. What do the firemen on passenger trains receive? A. I do not know what 
their wages are. 

Q. Do you know what they receive on freight trains? A. I do not. 

Q. What do you pay to laborers, track-men and other unskilled hands? A. We 
pay $1.10 to common laborers—that is, per day. 

Q. Do you get all the hands you require at those wages? <A. Yes. 

. Do you give them any advantages in the way of fuel, &.? A. They get a 
little, but it is not given as part of their remuneration. 


By Mr. ArMstrone :— 


Q. Have you got any laboring men on your road to whom you pay less than 
$1.10 aday? A. We have a few station-men that get $25 a month. 


Q. Did you ask those employés of yours to come here and give evidence before 


this Commission? <A. I did. 

Q. Did you outline any of their evidence? A. Nothing further than when they 
asked me what they were coming down for, I said, “ Probably the Commission will ask 
you what wages you receive, and you can tell them that you get a good deal of 
extra pay.” 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Did you tell them to say anything that is not correct? A. No. 

@. And do you believe that any of them would have done go if you told them so ? 
A. Ido not think it; I would not’ask them to doit. The extra pay was a little 
bone of contention among the men. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you know anything about the exploding of an engine on your road lately ? 
A. I know there was an explosion a few days ago. 

Q. What was the cause of the explosion? A. I examined the engine to see, 
and from my limited knowledge I should say it was a defect in the plate that caused 
the accident. ; 

Q. Are you a practical mechanic? A. I am not, 

Q. Was it an old engine? A. No; it was delivered to us in 1882. 

Q. Had the engine been repaired at any time? A. She had gone-through the 
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_ shop and was considered to be the best locomotive on the road. She was an English- 
built locomotive, and her builder was considered to be one of the best. 

Q. Did the explosion kill any people? <A. It killed no one. 

Q. Did it hurt any person? A. It injured three men in the cab slightly around 
the head. 

Q. Does the company pay those men while off the road? A. Those men have 
not yet returned to work and the pay-roll has not been madeup. It is not in my 
department, but I think their time will be allowed just the same as if they were at work. 

Q. Does the company pay the medical attendance? A. ‘The doctor’s bill will be 
so slight that the company can afford to be generous. 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Have you heard any complaints from the brakesmen in regard to the running- 
boards and bell-ropes on the train? A. I have not. 


By the CHArRMAN :— 


Q. Do a great many freight cars of other lines run over your road? <A. Yes; 

we have connections from all points. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Do you know what make the iron was in the boiler that exploded? A. I do 
not; she was an English locomotive and was built at Manchester, England ; she was 
built and tried at the Atlas works. 

Q. What is the reason that the Hastern Railway refuses to take Canadian money 
in payment for a ticket from Boston? A. Ido not know what is the reason; I do 
not know why they refuse Canadian bills. I know that at Boston the agents there 
have always deducted 5 per cent. offa Canadian bill. We have remonstrated against 
it, saying to them that they were running in connection with us, but there seems to 
be some little difficulty about Canadian money there just now. 


By Mr. CLarKe :— 


Q. Do you require the men, before hiring them, to sign any document or contract ? 
A. No. : 

Q. When a man leaves your road can he get the amount of his wages without 
any discount ? <A. Yes. 

Q Whether he is discharged or not ? A. Yes. 

— By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Every month, between the Ist 
and 15th; sometimes, when the general manager is away, it may be put off for a little 
while. I think that one time it was the 30th day of the month before we paid the men. 

Q. Do you pay to the end of the previous month ? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever been applied to to pay your Lands more frequently ? A. [have , 
not. 

Q. Have you any knowledge, whether any of your men have been, at times, in 
need of money between the pay days? A. Not to any extent. Sometimes a man 
will come in the office and ask for money, and we give it to him. There is no 
recognized system about doing this, but it is so seldom asked for, that itis always done 
- when requested. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How far does your road run? A. FromSt. John to Edmunston, with branches 
to St. Stephen, St. Andrews, @nd Houlton and Presqu’Lle. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. How many milesis there on your road ? A. Four hundred and fifty-two, I think. 
| By Mr. Kerwin :— ' 
Q. When an employé begins to work on your road in the middle of the month 
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do you pay him the first pay-day after? A. Yes; we pay him the first pea 
If he began on the 1st of the month he would be paid up to pay-day. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


—_——.” 


Q. When a man asks to be employed on your railroad, coming from another rail- | 


road, would you employ him without a certificate from his formeremployer? A. We 
would not be apt to. 

Q. Do you ever write to another company in such a case, asking the cause of 
the man’s discharge ? A. I have hardly ever had an instance like that. We have 
had lots of men come from other roads, asking to be'taken on ours, but we have not 
taken their applications; we prefer to employ the men living around here. If a 
man came from the Grand Trunk or Main Central we would suppose there was some 
reason why he left that road, but we would not hire that man. 

Q. Would you expect the Grand Trunk to do the same with your discharged 
employés ? A. We do not expect it, for there is no understanding about the matter. 
If a man should come from the Maine Central or the Intercolonial, who are our next 
connections, we would not take him from them without asking them about him. He 
would have to be fully relieved from them, before we would take him on. 

Q. Do any SAI apply to you for work as laborers or track-men? <A. I 
do not know. 

Q. Do you mond if many of your engineers and conductors own the houses in 
which they live? A. I know that some engineers-own the houses in which they live. 

Q. Do you think they have paid for these house out of their wages? I have 
never considered the matter, but from the character of the men I speak of I should 
think they had. 

Q. Are you able to say whether any or your track-men or any other laborers 


own houses ? A. Some of the track-men do; they would be those that have come © 


off farms, but I do not think they have more than a shanty, or something like that. 
Q. Do you think that any of these men who earn $1.10 a day, and who have 
families to maintain, can save money our of their wages to buy houses? A. No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. When you engage men in your private capacity do you want to know their 
antecedents ? A. Sometimes I inquire into that. 

Q. When you are going to give a responsible position to a man would you not 
inquire what he used to do and where he was formerly employed? A. I think I 
invariably ask him that. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q. And if his great-grandfather was hanged, would that prevent him from 

receiving employment ? A. It would ‘not. 
By Mr. Frerp :— . 
Q. In employing men to work on your railroad do you make any farther 


inquiries into their antecedents than to find out that they are honest and capable — 


men? <A. No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Have you ever had any applications from foreigners for employment on your 
railway ? A. I have never had such applications. 
Q. Do you think that any of those people would like to work on your road ? 
A. Ido not think so. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Is there any system of black-listing men who may have become obnoxious 
to other railroad officials to which you are a party ? A. No. 


Q. And any inquiries you may make into the character or antecedents of a man } 


applying for work are solely made in the interests of the company and to secure 
good employés ? A. That is it, exactly. 
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By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q. Suppose a man on the Grand Trunk Railway was discharged for being a labor 
agitator, and he came to you for employment, would you employ him, knowing him 
to be such 2? A. I would tell him I had no place for him. 

Q. If you would write to the Grand Trunk and they would tell you that he was 

_ a labor agitator, would you employ him? A. I would not. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. When men leave your employ do you give them certificates of character ? 


A. Sometimes I do and sometimes I do not. 
Q. When you think they are worthy of it do you give it to them ? <A. Yes. 


By the CuairMAN :— 


Q. You would not refuse to give a man a certificate for past good conduct ? 
_ A. I would not. 
| Q. If you were required to give a man a certificate when in your employ would 
you refuse to give it to him if he were a good man? A. I would not. Sometimes, 
rather than refuse’ to give aman acertificate when he asked me for it, in the face of 
_ being discharged, I will tell him he is just as well without a certificate: Iused to give 
more certificates than I do now, but at present I am more particular about the 
wording of them. 
Q. Are there not some exceptional cases when you would not give a certificate at 
all? A. To a man who has been discharged for drunkenness or disobedience I would 
_ not give a certificate. 
Q. Would you give a certificate to a drunken engineer? A. I would not 
recommend him. 


SAMUEL SCOFIELD, Ship-broker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
| Q. What is your business? A. Ship-broker and agent. 

I Q. Can you give us an idea as to the relative costs of loading steam and sailing 
vessels in St. John as compared with other ports in Canada or the United States? 
A. I think I could. I made some inquiries about a year ago concerning the expenses 

in other ports, and I found that labor in 1886 ranged in Montreal from 22 to 25 
cents; Halifax, 20; Portland, Maine, 35. In those places, that is the same price by 

day or night. In New York the price ranged 40 cents. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Is that for both day and night? A. Yes. Boston by day 30 cents and by 
night 40 cents. At the same time, in St. John the wages were $5 a day of nine 
_ hours, pay here being pretty near equal to 56 cents per hour. I said about a year 
ago it was that I made up these figures, but properly speaking those are the wages 
current in 1886 at all those ports, as well as St. John; so that, in St. John, the cost 
- is nearly three times greater than that of Halifax and nearly half as high again as 
that of New York, which was 40 cents. The cost of loading deal cargoes in St. John, 
_ with general cargoes in these other ports, when compared, would be just in propor- 
tion to the above figures, and comparing the cost of loading general cargoes here and 
in those other ports the difference would be still greater, owing to the fact that we 
have a rise of 26 feet of tide here, which would add on to the cost of labor as well as 
wages. That does not apply to deals, as the greater part of them are delivered in 
_ 8cows along side the ship or wharf, and they rise and fall with the ship, so that there 
is no extra cost in that respect. 
Q. Is that clipping which you are reading taken out of one of the St. John 
papers? A. Iam reading you from a letter which I wrote to a St. John paper in 
answer to a contrary statement which was made by the secretary of the Ship Laborers’ 
_ Union, and I give these figures and facts as bearing on the point. 


. By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. Did you get your figures relating to the other ports from trustworthy autho- 
rities? A. From the very best and most respectable steam and ship agents to be _ 
found in these places. 

Q. And are you satisfied with that statement? A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages of to-day compare with that statement? A. I fancy that 
in other ports they are the same; I know that in Halifax they are the same, and I 
think if there are any changes in the ohters it would not be higher. Concerning 
St. John, I can speak positively and say the wages are lower than they were. Last 
year the rate of labor was reduced on steamers from $5 a day to $3. We made an 
arrangement for one of the lines of steamers that comes to St. John, and which I 
represent—the Furness Line, from England—an agreement for one of the St. John 
line of steamers for $3 from the Ist of April to the 1st of November and $2 from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of April. That arrangement has been in existence 
up to this time, but is open to be cancelled at the Ist of April. The society has 
just informed me that they contemplated making an increase in the wages and I 
informed them that I could see no justification for it. The rate of freights on deals 
by steam is 36s. 6d. per standard. 


By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q. Is that by steam or sail? A. Steam; sail is a little higher, so that I see 
nothing in trade to warrant the increase of wages,for the steamers are not able to bear 
any more, and so I have informed the society. It seems to me asif they were going 
to raise the wages to $5 a day, the same as before, and lower them in the winter. I 
think, for myself, that $3.60 is too high, for we think the rate which we have been 
paying this last year, of $3 for summer and $2 for winter, is the best. It looks as 
though they might take an advantage of us; whatever they agreed to they will 
keep, and I would be just as willing to enter into an agreement with the union as I 
possibly could, for I find that they keep their engagements faithfully. The great 
trouble is to strike a: bargain with them. The rate is right for winter but too high 
for summer, Last year we had to concede to them, for we felt we could not but - 
conciliate them, so we thought we would try their rates. I am also of opinion that 
the rates should be the same on steamers as on sailing vessels entering into this port. 

Q. Can you give us the average rate of towage for a vessel coming into this 
harbor? A. During the last year or two it is somewhat lower, because there is no 
combination now among the tug-boats, and so they have fallen in the prices charged. 

Q. Are the sailing vessels entering into this harbor botind to take a pilot? A. 
They are bound to take a pilot whenever he speaks them, or else pay him. 

Q. What are the pilotage regulations in St. John? A. They are printed, and 
they will give you the rates per ton. 

Q. Is there any regular wharfage charge per ton? A. It is not exactly per ton, 
but it is from fifty to one hundred tons; it is a sliding scale, according to the size of 
the vessel. 

Q. What world it be per ton on vessels? A. We have just been paying on a . 
steamer $10.25 a day, which we found was a very high charge. 

Q. What other port charges are there, besides wharfage? A. Sick mariners’ 
funds, which is the same in all ports of the Dominion; harbor master and anchorage 
dues, which are really a charge for nothing at all, for steamers often pay anchorage 
without throwing out an anchor. 

Q. Where do vessels begin to require a tug-boat? A. At Partridge Island, 
about two or three miles from the city. Sailing vessels might come in without a 
tug, but they would be of the smaller class. 

Q. Where do sailing vessels entering the harbor take the pilot? A. Under the. 
pilotage law they are bound to take them, or pay him without having his services. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. By whom was the law for anchorage dues made? A. The city corporation. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you any light dues? A. We have no light dues. 

Q. The aggregate cost on a vessel entering this port, compared with vessels of 
the same tonnage entering the port of New York, would be higher here than there ? 
A. Pilotage would be higher here than there, for our charges are 3 cents a ton 
against their 2 cents. 


hh 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Are not the wharves of New York owned by private individuals? <A. In 
part they are, but a portion of them belong to the corporation, and are regulated by 
a corporation enactment. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the steamship companies pay much less for wharves by 
renting several ata time? A. I am not very familiar, but I think that in New York 
and Boston steamers pay no wharfage, but that the goods pay wharfage charges. 

: By Mr. Cuarke :— 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles in connection with the loading of vessels in 
the port of St. John? A. We have. 

Q. Were they settled by consultation or arbitration? A. They were settled in 
different manners. Sometimes we have gone on and carried our point, and some- 
_ times we have had to give into the labor combinations, but Ido not remember of a 
time when there was an arbitration or understanding arrived at. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


. Q. How were the troubles finally settled ? A. Sometimes we settled it one 
_ way, sometimes another; sometimes the laborers had their way and sometimes we 
had ours. We have had serious trouble. We have had steamers laying at the wharf 
in St. John, being discharged by what are called outsiders, and also by the crew, 
interrupted in their work by these society men, because we would not agree to give 
them their exorbitant demand of $5 a day. These laborers have gone on the 
steamer by hundreds, completely crowding her, and terrorizing our men, who have 
quit work and left us, leaving the steamers perfectly-idle. And this is a matter I 
_ should like to see this Commission take hold of. There was an Act passed last year 
_ by the Dominion Government, called the Quebec Act, the object of which was to 
meet difficulties of that kind which had arisen at Quebec. I have seen the Act and 
think itis very good; but so far as our experience here goes, I consider this Act 
insufficient for our purposes. It provides penalties and imprisonment with hard 
labor for a term not exceeding three months, for any person that interferes with 
laborers about vessels or makes threats, but it does not provide for the difficulty we 
_have experienced in this city. We have had men at work beaten here in this city 
while at work, and they have been made to go away from our city on account of 
treatment received at the hands of this laborers’ society. This laborers’ society, when 
they wish to prevent any vessel being loaded by outsiders, knock off work on all the 
vessels in the harbor, and congregate by hundreds, perhaps 600 or 700 on the wharf 
watching and talking. They may offer no violence to any body, and perhaps say 
nothing that could be construed into being illegal, but it is a species of intimidation, 
_ the effect of which is that these outsiders are so frightened that when they get home, 
at night they are afraid, and will not come back to work. They are also afraid 
when going home that they will be attacked. It strikes me that this Act ought to 
contain a provision to prevent the men massing together insuch large numbers with 
the evident intention of intimidating, for their actions strike terror into the minds of 
those who are at work on these vessels. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


! Q. How can you prevent the men from assembling on the streets? A. We can ; 
our policemen can move people from the streets when congregated together in num- 
_ bers larger than three. Therefore, we feel that a section of that nature should be 
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‘introduced into the Quebec Act and enforced. I think it would be the only thing that 
would apply to those difficulties, 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Have these labor troubles seriously militated against the port? A. Undoubtedly 
they have. We do not object to any man refusing to work for a less rate of wages 
than he wants to, but we do think that while that is the right of every man that 
this intimidation and crowding at special wharves is wrong. It is a right that every 
man has to charge what he sees fit for his services, but we do object to this intimida- 
tion in any shape or form, and I think that the law ought to be so arranged that inti- 
midation of all kinds will be impossible. That is what I refer to; I think that the 

, Quebec law is insufficient in that respect for us here. 
Vv By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Did not the members of the Ship-laborers’ Union meet the merchants and 
arrange a scale of prices to be paid by them? A. Yes; but there was no general 
meeting; such I would infer from your question. The ship-laborers went around to 
the different ship-brokers and owners and saw them separately. 

Q. It is not the document signed by them separately? A. Yes. 

Q. Is itnot signed as a joint document? <A. Yes; they all signed the same 
document. 

_ Q. Did the Ship-laborers’ Union follow up that document and do just as they 
stated they would? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been any labor troubles since that document was signed? A. 
There have not. 

Q. Are not the Ship-laborers’ society this year following out the terms of that 
document—is it not true that some of the shipping merchants of this port have 
signed.a document to something of the same effect for the coming year? A. [have 
heard so ; I think that they have signed a document to the effect that they will pay 
the laborers $3.60 a day on steamers. 

Q. Are there not one or two merchants outside who have not signed that 
document? A. Yes. | 

Q. Is there not one of them that wishes to have a particular scale lower for their 
work than for the whole lot—in other words, this party wishes to discriminate? A. 
I do not know that to be the case; it may be so; 1 cannot contradict you. I know 
that so far as the line I represent is concerned, they do not wish to discriminate. 
I suppose you do not mean. me, for there are a great many merchants in St. John 
who have not signed that document. ) 

Q. Ship-owners? A. A number of ship-owners and their agents, too. , 

Q. Are there any steamship agents who have signed that document? A. Two, 
I think, have and two have not. 

Q. How much a standard do you pay for loading deals on steamers in this port? 
A. I think that the cost last year under that arrangement would be probably under 
$2. The rates vary, according to the demand; from 75 to 80 cents a standard has been. 
the cost for loading steamers. The steamers are different from sailing vessels. | 

Q. Is there not a regular standard rate for loading deals in the summer? A.. 
No; not.always. The rates I was giving you are winter rates. 

Q. Is there not a regular standard rate for loading in winter? A. Not until this: 
last one. 

Q. Do you allow stevedores to do your work? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the regular standard rate paid to stevedores? A. I could not tell 
you correctly ; we have paid them by the day, but we have never kept any separate 
account of the cost of discharging and loading. It is all done in one time and it all 
goes into the same bill. 

Q. You say you do not know what the labor would be? <A. I think with the 
winter rate on steamers the price per standard for deal would be 75 or 80 cents. 

Q. And what would it be in the summer? A. It would be about $1.20—that is, 
in proportion to the winter rates. 
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Q. Do the Ship-laborers’ Union work on steamers? A. They do now, but they 
have not always done so. 

Q. Did they do so last summer? A. They did. 

Q. And you say the stevedores get about $1.20 astandard? A. I think it would 
bejthat amount. 

Q. Do you know what the actual labor would be on steamers? A. I could 
hardly tell you, from actual experience, what a stevedore would get; it is likely that 
he does not get any great amount of profit out of loading a vessel, for I think that 
_ those prices would only leave him a fair amount for his own services. I do know 
that none of the stevedores seem to grow rich. 

Q. Can you tell us how much a ton it would cost to discharge a cargo from the 
steamer in this port? A. You have asked me a question that I cannot answer very 
readily. ie 


By Mr. CuarKke :— 


Q. Are the men working on the vessel paid by the day? A. The stevedore 
_ must do the work and get the men. 

4 By Mr. McLuan :— 

Q. How much would a stevedore working here average ina year? A. Ido not 
know; some get a great deal more work than others, so that the amount of their 
earnings would vary greatly. I have never had any information of that kind before 
me; | suppose stevedores will make, on a small vessel, anything ranging from $20 
to $60. If they average $50, it would be the best they could do; some take very few 
vessels and some more. 

Q. Have you any idea what a stevedore would earn in this port? A. I do not 

think any one can tell you that. 
‘ Q. Have you any idea what ship-laborers can average? A. I think the same 
_ rule applies to the ship-laborers; some get a great deal of work to do and others do 
_ not get so much. This port is open all the year round, and there are men at work 
in it ali that time; but to say what they would earn would be mere guess work. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

i Q. Do you know of any case where the stevedore receives a contract for discharg- 
_ ing steamers and at the end of the job he returns some of the money to the broker 
or merchant who had charge of the vessel? <A. I have heard of that taking place, 
_ but I have never experienced it ; that is what used to be called the loading clause in 
» our charter party. : 

j Q. Do you not think that thing has helped to hurt this port more than anything 
else? A. I think so; I think that it was a very objectionable clause. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


| Q. How long is it since that clause was abolished ? A. Speaking from memory, 
_ Ishould say it has not been in existence for three years. It was an excessive charge, 
_ and it was made to protect certain port charges, which were paid for at a certain 
_ vate per standard, but there is no doubt it was abused and got to be very injurious, and 
from the fact that the charge seemed high it was abolished. In some cases, even 
_ owners of steamers got part of it back themselves. | 


By Mr. McLean :— 


! Q. Are there any ports in the lower Provinces where vessels go to load that they 
‘did not five years ago? A. There are several. 

; Q. And has that not hurt St. John? A. Yes. 

4 Q. And has it not helped to take the trade away from St. John? A. I think it 
has. I think the charges here have been the cause of our losing trade, to some 
extent. The expenses in these out-ports are less than they are here and vessels 
_ naturally wish to go to the cheapest port. Parrsborough is a good port, and a large 
_ amount of shipping is loaded there. It used to be thought necessary for all large 
A--144°* 
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ships to come to a place like St. John for loading, but it was found there was no 

necessity for it, because a schooner would have to go to the smaller port for a load 

and bring it here, all of which added to the expense; whereas, the vessel could be 

chartered from these smaller ports more cheaply. I think this would have come 

about in any case, because the expense of carrying deals from these out-ports of St. 
. John was very high, and by chartering direct all this may be avoided. 


VY By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And once a trade of that kind is gone it is not likely to come back? A. No; 
the trade of these out-ports is likely to increase. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Do you ship any small square timber from this port? A. We used to. 


Q. Do you use steam in loading or unloading in this port? A. We do on 
steamers. 

Q. Do you usc donkey-engines on sailing vessels ? A. No; there are no facili- 
ties of that kind for loading sailing vessels; I have seen horses used on the wharf.” 

Q. Could not a donkey-engine be used? A. When a ship has a.wharf to herself 
she might do it, but in St. John our wharf accommodation is limited, and sometimes 
we have two, three or four vessels lying abreast. If the vessel had a wharf'to herself 
it could be done. There could be no objection to it if this was a river harbor, but we 
have a strong current here, so that it is safer not to use the donkey. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
V Q. Can you tell why it is that the majority of ship-owners in St. John are 
| willing to pay $3.60 on steamers and only $2.50 a day for loading sailing ships? 
A. I think it is very ridiculous, and [ have told the society so, because I know from 
my own experience there is more labor involved in loading steamers with the same 
quantity of deals than sailing vessels; therefore the ship-laborers, instead of looking 
upon steamers, should view them in an opposite light. A few days ago I asked this 
question of a stevedore, and he said he thought the coming of steamers to this port — 
was an advantage to the port. If all the deal were carried by steamers the laborers 
would get more than they do now. We consider the charging of $3.60 a day on 
steamers exorbitant, and last year we agreed on $3 as a compromise arrangement. 

Q. Were the merchants who signed the agreement for this year compelled to do 
so? A. No; they are not compelled to sign, but it might be possible that the 
laborers would say, if you do not give us this agreement and pay $3.60 a day you 
will have to pay $5 some other day. The labor market is limited here, and with the 
intimidating that is done on the part of the Ship-laborers’ Union we find it 
extremely difficult to get people to work outside the union. 

Q. Are not some ships and other crafts loaded in this harbor by non-union men 
at the present time? A. There are some little crafts that are, but the ship-laborers let 
them go by; but it is only small crafts; occasionally a large ship may do so. There 
is a struggle going on all the time between the union and non-union men, but the 
greater part of the work is done by the union men. We, in St. John, prefer to work 
with the union men, provided their rate of wages are only reasonable. Speaking for 
myself, I would say I consider that $3.60 a day, not to tall of $5, is entirely too high 
to. pay for labor, for there is no laboring-man can earn that sum of money. : 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 


Q. Ifa laboring man can get $3.60 a day is it any more than he is entitled to? 
A. I think that good men ought, perhaps, to get more than that, but there are many 
causes for objecting to giving tha rate of wages. Some of the men are good, 
intelligent men, and well suited to their work; others are bad, and we do not wish to 
pay as much to the poorer class of men as to the good ones, but this is just the very# 
thing that the union wishes to force upon us. Our port is getting more favorable 
for the laboring man every day, and when the Short Line Railway is completed to _ 
Montreal, and we get better connection with that city, our men will be better off, and 
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will not have to go away in winter, as they do now, and as many of them have done. 

I look upon it that the laboring man will have better times here if they do not act 

unwisely and frighten the tonnage away from the port; and probably in this respect 

eee might do good service, but these intimidations and strikes kill their own 
usiness. 


a Q. When you talk about these laboring men, do you mean to say that you expect 


them all to be first-classmen? <A. They might be all good deal stowers ; some might 
be stronger than others and better able to do a day’s work. 


a Q. Do you think that if these men had continual work all the year round, as 


f 


other mechanics have, that they would charge so much a day? A. Perhaps not; I 
think not. I think part of our trouble arises from the fact that our work is not steady 


‘\.and that there is a great deal of broken time in the winter. 
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Q. Is there not a great deal of broken time even on one vessel? <A. There is, 
but I do not think there is any great complaint on that head. It is certainly not so 
much in their favor that the work is broken and not continuous. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do they not lose the broken time themselves? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Is it not more dangerous to load deals by steam than by hand? A. I suppose 
it is, but there aré very few accidents happen here. 

Q. Do brokers in this port charge a uniform commission? A. No; I think the 
rate varies very much. 

Q. Is there a uniform rate of entering and clearing vessels at the Customs? A. 
I suppose the usual rate is $5 for entering and clearing a vessel. 

Q. How long does it take to do that? A. That depends upon circumstances. 
Some vessels may be entered in a very few minutes, but where a steamer comes here, 
and the whole manifest has to be made out, it would take a clerk, probably, a whole 
day to copy it out. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is skilled work of that kind calculated by the hour? A. It is not in St, 
John. 

Q. Do you know the average time required to enter and clear a vessel? <A. I 
should think that, in the majority of cases, in entering and clearing vessels, in 
ballast and deal cargoes, an hour would be sufficient time to do all the work; but in 
the case of a general cargo there might be exceptional circumstances, which would 
make it take longer time. 

Q. Did you ever hear parties complain that the charge for this work was exor- 
bitant? A. [ think there is, more generally, no charge made for that than there is. 

Q. Do you consider $3 too high wages for a steady and industrious ship-laborer ? 
A. We consider that to be fair wages the way times are. 

Q. How much would a man save, pay house rent and keep a family, on $300 a 
year? <A. I donot think he would be able to save anything, but I think he could 
live comfortably in his way. 

Q. What do you mean by “in his way”? A. According to the station of his 
life—that is, when times are as they are now and many things are cheap. 

Q. Do you consider $300 a year good wages for a ship-laborer? A. I consider 
\them to be fair wages. 

Q. Do you consider house rent in St. John cheap alongside of other cities in 
Canada? <A. Iam not familiar with the price of house rent in other places, but I 
consider house rents are low in St. John. This I know by my own experience; I 
know that I am renting several houses now, and am not getting so much for them as 
afew years ago. I know a house that I am renting for another person for $140 a 


year which I have seen rented for $350 since the fire. I call rents low now. 


Q. Have you ever known items in ships, disbursements to be placed to the credit 


_ .of laborers that ought not, in reality, be placed there? A, I never have. 


f 
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By Mr. CuarKe :— 


Q. Could you suggest any means to the Commission any system of arbitration, 
whereby these labor troubles might be avoided? A. Of course, if arbitration could 
be made compulsory by law it would be all right, but I do not see how you could 
interfere with the rights of the subject; because, if a man chooses to ask a certain 
rate of wages Parliament will never interfere with him doing so. Every man has a 
right to ask whatever he likes for his services, and the only extent that Parliament 
can deal with this matter is by preventing unlawful combination or combinations, 
which act injuriously to trade, I have indicated one way in which I think they 
could remedy this evil. This Act before me (Quebec Act) was got up by some gentle- 
men to meet existing labor troubles there, and with a little amendment it might be 
made to work in St. John. We have an Act passed by the New Brunswick Legislature 
which is very good to a certain extent, but I do not see what it can do beyond 
preventing these combinations by law from doing overt acts. 

By Mr, CuarKke :— 

Q. Has arbitration ever been suggested to you in reference to any of these 
troubles? A. No; we have talked the matter over ourselves with the society and 
I am of opinion that where they and the steamship owners cannot agree there is 
no one else will make an agreement for them; we have tried all we could, when these 
difficulties have been up, to meet the laborers, and have, at times, conceded a great 
deal but still we have, at times, failed to accomplish our object. 

By Mr. Freep :— } 

Q. When you speak of any Legislature making combinations illegal, do you refer 
to trades unions? A. Imean laborers’ unions, such as we have here, for I suppose 
that was the only thing I was asked to reply to. 

Q. Do you think that Parliament ought to make it illegal for any body of men 
to associate together to protect their own interests? A. I think they ought to be 
allowed to do that, but where they intimidate other men from working, that ought to be 
prevented and, those sort of intimidations should be stopped in all their various forms. 

Q. If they ask the privilege of assembling together and offer violence to no one 
does not the law protect those persons and punish the guilty if they are discovered ? 
A. Yes; this Quebec Act covers that ground. 

Q. Then you say that at present the police authorities have power to prevent 
any illegal assembly and compel persons to move on the street? A. I think that 
our police have authority to that effect. 

Q. What other power is necessary to deal with cases like you have in view? 


A. I think that the Quebec Act ought to have provisions in it dealing with such | 


troubles as we experience with the Ship-laborers, Union in St. John. 

Q. What power has charge of the police regulations? A. I suppose the police 
regulations are made by the local authorites. 

Q. Do you think that the Dominion Government has power to give the police 
authority to interfere with any assemblages that do not go so far as to offer violence 
to people? A. I think the Dominion Parliament is supreme, and can do anything. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— | 


Q. Cannot aman who commits an over tact or an act of intimidation be punished 
by the common law? A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that the law of the land to-day? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you require a special law for that purpose? A. No; I would ask for 
this Quebec Act to be amended. There is no law to punish men who congregate in 
large numbers, crowding the wharf. 

Q. What do you call large numbers? <A. Five orsix hundred people; the mere 
fact of their being there on the wharf intimidates the men who are working; so I 
do not see but what there ought to bea law passed to stop that practice. The 


Government passed this Act in 1887; it was introduced by a member from Quebec. 


Q. Is that the Act that the Minister of Justice got passed? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you prefer it to the Amyot Act? A. I did not know that Act. We have 
had labor difficulties here, and all the work on shipping has been stopped at ence, 
just from sheer intimidation by the men congregating in large numbers on our wharves. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— ? . 
Q.'Do you want a law made against these people? A. No; to interfere with 
- such proceedings, 
; Q. And with large congregations of people? A. Yes. 
’ Q. Would you want to apply that to a political meeting? A. That is a matter 
_ that might require consideration; I am speaking about the laborers congregating in 
_ large numbers on our wharves. 
— Q. Do you approve of the plan that the laborers have adopted of holding a 
meeting every year, between themselves and the merchants, and fixing the rate of 
\ wages to be charged for the ensuing twelve months? A. That is a very good plan, 
and the great majority of the merchants agree to their demands when they are at 
_ all reasonable, but I think the wages the men are asking this year are unreasonable, 
_ for $3.60 a day all the year through is too high. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
M 


. Q. Are the men employed all the year round? A. There are vessels here all 
the year round. 


i 
4 By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. But the men are not employed all the year round? <A. Not steadily; there 
_is some work going on all the time. This harbor is not like a port on the river St. 
_ Lawrence; it is open all the year round and is never frozen up. Sometimes we have 
half a dozen vessels here in the winter, and from that to 100 ships loading at the 
‘ wharf in summer time. 
i By Mr, Kerwin :— 
: Q. Is there ever a scarcity of the laboring men here to load vessels? A. I have 
seen that take place. 
_ | Q. Within the year past? A. I think there were times even last year when 
"men were scarce, 
‘ Q. Do you know whether the stevedores have the privilege of picking out the 
best men among the union? A. They do now, but the union used to make us take 
some poor men in every gang. 
By Mr. CLarKE. :— 


Q. What is the greatest number of vessels that you have seen idie in this port at 
once on account of astrike among the laborers? A. I have seen all the vessels in the 
harbor, and I think there would be somewhere about fifty. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How long a time were they idle? A. Ido not think that they were idle a 
week, but I think they have been idle the biggest part of it; sometimes it would be 
for a day and sometimes three or four. | 
Q. When the union make arrangements are they not satisfactory, and do they 
not do away with all these troubles? A. So long as there is an arrangement the 
union carry it out. | 
Q. Will both parties carry it out ? A. Ido not think there is a case on record 
where the society has niade any agreement or arrangement but they have carried it 
out. I would make arrangements with them to pay, believing in good faith that they 
would carry them out. 
) By Mr. McLzan :— | 
Q. Do not the society generally go to the merchants to make arrangments ? 
A. They generally come to the offices. 
4 Q. Did they not do thislast year? A. I do not remember how the negotiations 
began; they may have begun in that way. 
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Q. Are they not willing to make concessions? A. I guess they have to makea 
virtue of necessity. Times are dull and labor is plenty, and that is the cause of the 
arrangement being made. The merchants are of opinion that if work was more 
plentiful there would be no arrangement. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Would you want to go back to the old standard of $5 aday ? A. I would 
not. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q. Does each steamer take coal enough for its own use? A. They do at Halifax: 

. Do the American steamers take coal here? A. The American steamers use 
anthracite coal, which is imported from the States, but the European steamers coal 
at Halifax, where they have better facilities for coaling than we have here, and the 
Government has not supplied us with them. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. I presume the steamers you are agent for take coal enough on board for the 
voyage ? A. They generally take some coal at Halifax; the steamer which left 
here Saturday took 300 tons of coal on board at Halifax; the amount of coal they 
take depends upon how much cargo they carry. 

Q. How much do the steamers pay for coal at Halifax? A. I think we pay for 
coal $2.80 a ton. 

Q. Was that put on board the steamer? A. Trimmed in the bunkers at Halifax, 
Coal varies very much in price; Sometimes it is lower than others. 


S. B. Patrerson, Accountant, Savings Bank, called and sworn. 
By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am accountant in the Dominion Savings Bank 
in this city ? 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that capacity? A. Fifteen years. 

Q. What classes of people are depositors in the savings bank? A, Our 
customers are very largely among the working people of the city. I mean by that 
that they are among the laboring and mechanical classes; possibly they are three- 
fourths of our customers. 

Q. Can you give us any idea what is the proportion of the people who deposit 
their surplus earnings in the savings bank? A. The people who come regularly to 
the savings bank are those that we call working people—mechaniecs, or farmers and 
. their families, and also some mariners. I think three-fourths of our customers are 
among that class of people, for we do not encourage depositors from any other class, 

Q. Do they deposit frequently? A. Yes; we have a great many depositors 
who come regularly once a week. We look for them, at all events, once a month, 
and if we find they are not depositing we know there is something going wrong 
with them—some sickness, or trouble of that kind. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What is the lowest deposit you take? A. One dollar. 
By Mr, CLarKkE :— 
Q. What is the limit of deposit? A. Do you mean for a year ? 
Q. Yes? A. Three hundred dollars, Y 
Q. Have many mechanics reached that limit? A. Yes; a great many. The total 
limit is $1,000, and a great many mechanics and laboring people have reached it. 
Q. In what time did they reach the $1,000 limit? A. There are a great many 
who reached it before the new regulations of $300 deposit in one year came in force, 
and who since have put in money for their children. A great many people have 
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adopted that plan. They have put in the full limit for themselves and now they 


are at work filling up an account for their children, and in this way laying by 
money. In that way they evade the law. 

Q. Do many of that class of depositors frequently withdraw their deposits ? 
A. Yes; in the spring of the year. We will, during this month and the next, 
perhaps, pay out quite a large amount of money to some of those people, who will 
want to buy a house for themselves, for just now building lots and houses are cheap, 
and some of those people will want to buy a piece of land. I know we are paying 
out a great deal of money this month for that purpose—for buying lots in this city. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do they buy vacant lots? A. Building lots. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are these sums paid out to mechanics or laboring people ? A. To the customers 
I spoke of. 


By Mr. Carson :— | 
Q. As arule, do you ask those people what their occupation is? A. We have to 
ask them that when they first deposit, so as to get their names on the book. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. How long does it take a mechanic to save $1,000? A. That depends upon 
business; some mechanics can savea great deal more money than others. Ifa man 
is steady at work and his family are earning, provided they are total abstainers, 
they can save $1,000 in St. John in three years, 

Q. How many of a family would he have? A. Himself, with a boy and girl 
earning. 

ee How long would it take an individual mechanic by himself to save $1,000? 
A. I know mechanics who live better than I do, whose houses are better furnished 
than mine, and who have all the comforts and conveniences that a great many pro- 
fessional men have not. They have money in the savings bank; they have but 
little or nothing in their houses, but they put all their money in the savings bank. 
This they do xo as to be able to get it when they want it, and until that time comes 
the money remains there. This they would sooner do than invest in real estate. 


By Mr, CuarKe:— 
Q. You think that that man would prefer to invest his money in that way 
instead of in real estate? <A. I think so. 
Q. Do they think that when they are moving around they can take their bank- 
book with them easier than a house? A. Yes. 


By the CHarrnMAN :— 
Q. What is. the average expense of a mechanic who is not a total abstainer ? 
A. The ordinary man, who is a moderate drinker—I mean, a man who drinks a little 
but does not get drunk—will find it costs him $1 a week for his liquor; that is $52 
a year. He will admit that, but the unfortunate part of the case is that if the husband 
is fond of liquor his wife gets fond of it too, and the chances are that the children 


will soon follow them ; if a man drink socially and respectfully he is likely to drink 


too much and his children are likely to drink too, and in a very little while there is 
trouble in the family. JI am intimately acquainted with some of those people and I 
often go to see them. 

Q. Were youevera mechanic, and are you able to speak from a mechanic’s stand- 
pooint ? A. I was a mechanic ; I have employed men to work for me. 

Q. What business did you follow ? <A. I was in the boot and shoe business. 


By Mr, ArMsTRONG :— 
Q. You say that you know mechanics who are living in much better circum- 


_ stance than youare? <A. Yes. 
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Q. What position do they occupy ? A. They are men engaged as foremen and 
machinists. 

Q. What would their wages be? A. Ido not know; I know they are able to 
dress their families very nice. I know a family that is in one of our cotton factories 
and the wages for himself and girl are among the $20 a week. 

Q. Do you know what their wages were before he went there? A. Ido; he 
was once a ship- -carpenter, and then he earned about $8. 

Q. Could a man in St. John live economically, savingly and comfortably, and 
support a family, on $8 a week? A. Yes. This isa fact not gener any known, that the 
poorer class are wasteful. 

Q. What do you call the “poorer classes—” the unskilled tenee ers ?) Yes 3 te 
laboring classes, and any body visiting the families of the poorer classes will see there 
is a waste. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You mean there is a lack of management? A. Yes; there is a waste of what 
comes in, and a want of intelligence in producing results in the kitchen and the 
sewing room that works against the poor man. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Have you studied the expenses of living as between the French and English 
people? A. I have not, but I think that the French can live cheaper than English 
people. IL know that the charitable socities in St. John have undertaken to take care 
of some families in the city, and they have managed to run the families on 90 cents 
a week, and give them food, which may not have been of the ver y best quality, but 
which was wood and wholesome. 


Q. Are the deposits made by the working people in St John increasing, decreasing, | 


or do they remain stationary ? A. This last year, under the new regulations, they 
have been decreasing. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. That is to say under the regulations by which the amount of deposits is 
limited’, AS YK, | 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are their deposits decreasing from any other cause ? I AEE that if it were 
not for that they would be increasing. 

Q. Do you receive many deposits from sewing women ?° A. Yes. 

Q. Do their deposits increase or decrease ? A. Where everything is right, in 
the shape of good health, their deposits keep increasing ; if they deposit at all they 
must increase. 

Q. Are many persons compelled, for purposes of subsistence, to with- 
draw their accounts in winter? A. Not. many, but there are a number of cases 


where it is necessary tor them to do so. Our mechanics keep up depositing, 


perhaps notso much in January and February as they do in the other months, but 
where everything is all right at home we do not notice that there is much difference 
because of the slackness of the time or work.: 


Q. Do you think that the number of persons, who-stop depositing on account of — 


drinking is increasing or decreasing in St. John ? A. It is decreasing, for we are 
getting, as a community, more temperate. 

Q. Do you, from your observation, think that the working people are less or 
more able to deposit money than they were ten or twelve or even fifteen years ago? 
A. They are more able, for the laboring people were never so comfortable in St. John 
as they are now, and I ‘know this from having been among them for forty odd years. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do you give that opinion based upon statistics which you have gained from 
the position you have occupied ? A. Yes; I give this opinion, not from the know- 


t 
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ledge I have gained in my official position, but from the positition I have occupied 
in the temperance societies. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And from personal observation? A. Yes; and from personal observation. 


By Mr. CuarkKE :— 

Q. Do these people who deposit in the savings bank have any_ difficulty in 
getting other investments for thew money if they choose ? A. They are not the kind 
of people that like to make investments, for they have not got confidence in them. 

I direct their attention sometimes to corporation and provincial bonds, and tell them 
that they had better make arrangements to get some of them; but not many of 
them take my advice. 


By the CHAIRMAN:— 
Q. What interest do you pay? <A. Four per cent. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. How long is is since the new arrangements were introduced ? . A, July, 1887. 
Q. How do these people who have deposits in the savings bank look upon their 
‘investment; do they think itsecure? A. They do; they have thorough confidence in it. 
i. Q. Do you have deposits in the savings bank from people who reside in other 
countries? A. Yes; we have deposits from the United States. 
-_ Q. - Would that be people who have lived here and who have gone away? A. 
ees ; and they keep sending their money to us all the time. 
4 By Mr. Carson :— 
i Q. Are their families here? A. They are single men, who have fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters living here, and they keep up their connections. 


; By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do these people hope to come back? A. They intend to come back. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— ; 
: Q. Can you give some idea of the temperance work in St. John. Can you tell us 
“whether the number of licenses for selling liquor is increasing or decreasing? A. 
eh 5 . . . 5 =} q . 5S 
The liquor business in St. John is getting circumscribed very much. 


‘ 
“d 
. 
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‘ By the CHAIRMAN :— 


q Q. That is to say, that the number of licenses have decreased? A. They have 
‘decreased very much. The liquor business has decreased very much, and the business 
‘is getting into the hands of persons who are not very proud of their business; that 
is to say, the men who took out licenses some years ago will not go into the business 
how. 
, . Who grants the liquor licenses in the city? A. The mayor of the city issues 
the licenses and the revenue goes into the city funds, but the Provincial Parliament 
“makes the license law. 

f Q. Are the number of liquor licenses limited in this city? A. Yes; so many 
for each ward, according to population. In the cities of St. John and Carleton the 
“number is, altogether, sixty ; whereas, it used to be unlimited, and we could have as 


many licenses as the mayor saw fit to grant. 
_ By Mr. CLARKE :— 


‘) Q. What was the greatest number of licenses you ever knew to be granted in 
any one year? A. I think 130 or 140. 

_  Q. In the city of St. John? A. Yes; and Carleton. 

 Q, What is the fact to-day? A. We have not quite sixty; there is not, perhaps, 
_ over fifty-one licensed taverns to-day in this community. 


| Q. Is the Scott Act in operation in Portland to-day? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you know whether there is more or less crime in St. John than Portland. 
according to population? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether there is more or less drunkenness in St. John, according 
to population, than in Portland? A. I think there is more in St. John. 

Q. Is the difference marked? A. To us who are watching it, it is. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. The position of the two places being so closely connected makes it hard to 
distinguish it? A. Yes, The reason why I say there is less drunkenness in Portland 
is that the workingmen there have more total abstainers among their ranks than the 
men in the city of St. John. 


By Mr. FREED :— | 

Q. Then, you think that the more temperate condition of Portland, as compared 
with St. John, is more due to individual ettort than to the existence of any statute 
on the Statute-book? A. I think that individual effort and opinion produced the 
statute, and that there has not been enough thought, industry and effort given to 
enforce it; but the main reason for the failure of the Scott Act in Portland is the 
lukewarmness and indifference of the authorities. 

Q. Then, if the law is not enforced it does not produce sobricty ? A. It does not 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you think that the temperance sentiment is stronger in Portland than it 
isin St. John? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think that the savings from Portland and Carleton are greater than 
from St. John? <A. I think so; and I think that the temperate habits of the people 
is the cause of it. 


By Mr. ArmstTRone :— 
Q. Are there not liquor saloons in Portland that are wide open? A. Yes. 
Q. And where people can get a drink when they want to? A. Yes. 
Q. Every day in the week? A. Yes. 
Q. And is not the Scott Act supposed to be in existence in Portland? A. It is. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What is the cause of that? A. I sometimes blame the temperance people ; 
if I lived there I should blame myself. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Who enforces the Act? A. The city authorities. 

Q. Then where is the mayor of Portland? A. The people are more supreme 
than the mayor and they should see that the law is enforced. The people will wake 
up some day and then there will be a change. 

By Mr. McLrEan :— 

Q. Does not the Provincial Government put the Scott Act in force? A. No; it 
is the Dominion Government. 

Q. Do not the provincial officials have to see that it is enforced? A. No; with 
us it is left to the municipality. 

Q. How long is it since the Act was passed in Portland? A. About a year ago. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Have not the Portland council refused to appoint inspectors to carry out the 

law? A. Yes; we have two or three cases now arranged by private individuals, 


which are before the courts and awaiting the process of the law before conviction 
can be had, and until those are settled we cannot do anything to carry out the law. — 
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James A. Wurrs, Earthenware Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. Iam a manufacturer of earthenware. 

Q. What class of earthenware do you make? A. We make common earthen- 
ware, brown, majolica and basillicaware. We have also prepared ourselves to 
manufacture fire-bricks and drain-pipes, and as I thought that this Commission 
~ would be the place to bring this matter up, | would state that the Government last 
year took the duty off imported fire-brick, and consequently the plant and all the 
machinery we got to go into that manufacture is lying idle on our hands, 

; Q. Do you employ both skilled and unskilled laborers? <A. Yes. 
; Q. What wages do skilled hands earn with you? A. Nine dollars to twelve 
' dollars a week. 
4 Q. How many hours a day do they work? <A. Ten hours. 
. Q. How much do unskilled laborers earn with you? A. One dollaraday; the 
_ skilled men work piece-work. 
| Q. Do the skilled hands work at night? <A. Yes. 
3 Q. Do they receive any extra pay for night-work? A. They receive the same 
as in the day time. 
7 Q. How many hours a night do they work? A. They divide the night into two 
watches; one will take the night work one week and change off with the other gang 
» the next week. 
a Q. Do the men who work at night remain at day work, too? A. Yes; but they 
do not generally remain after they make three hours. 

| Q. Do you employ any boys? <A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest boy in your employ? A. Fourteen 
’ or fifteen years of age. 
| Q. What wages do you pay them? <A. They start at 40 cents a day. 
Q. How long do they remain with you before they become skilled workmen ? 
A. About four years. 
q Q. How rapidly does their pay increase during these four years? A. When 
learning our business they commence ata discount of one-third of a journeyman’s 
price, and they work piece-work; so it all depends on their skill. 
_~—sQ.:-~Do they get any difference between the first and third year in price—before 
they get through? A. The third year there is only 25 per cent. off the price and 
the fourth year 20 per cent. 
: Q. Asarule, do you give them employment when they become skilled workmen ? 
A. As arule, they find employment with us if we have enough work to keep them. 
Q. Do you get the clay for your brown ware in New Brunswick? A. Yes. 
| Q. Do you make Rockingham-ware? <A. Yes. 
q Q, Where do you get the clay to make it? A. We import it from New Jersey 
and Jersey, England. | 
; Q. Where do you get your material for your fire-brick ? A. We get part of it 

from New Jersey and part of it here. | 

Q. Do you know whether the clay got nearer home than New Jersey and Hng- 
‘land can be used for making Rockingham-ware? A. We have found some in Grand 
Lake, but it has got grit in it, and it was not uniform in quality; so we could not 
use it for that purpose. 
J Q. Without a duty, can you compete with the foreign-made fire-brick. A. We 
cannot. 
$ Q. What duty would be sufficient to enable you to compete with the foreign- 
- made article? A. The same as we had before—25 per cent. 
Q. Where do you sell your fire-brick? A. To the rolling mills and foundries. 
Q. In the immediate meighborhood of St. John? A. Yes. | 
Q. Do you manufacture drain-pipe? A. We have not made any as yet, for that 
would be the outcome of making fire-brick. We have the machinery fitted up for it, 
and we intended to,make the manufacture of drain-pipe a part of our business. 
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Q. And you have been prevented from the manufacture of that on account of 
the duty?- A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. In this Province, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 7 
Q. Do you ship anything to Quebec Province ? A. We have shipped some car- 
loads to Montreal of milk jugs,’ but when the duty came in force we put off the 
making of these, and since then we have not sent any to Montreal. 
On Are classes of goods in your line imported much? A. Very largely. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you employ boys? <A. Yes. 
Q. How many? A. Five. 
Q. What is the age of the youngest boy? A. Fourteen. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— © 
Q. Do you use wood or coal for fuel? A. We use wood for burning the kiln 
and we use some fine coal for burning the clay. 
Q. Do you use soft coal? A. Yes; soft coal. 


Rozsert Irvine, Trackmaster, Intercolonial Railway, called and. sworn. 


| By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your position? A. Yardmaster, Intercolonial Railway. 

Q. At St. John? A. Yes. 

Q. What are your hours of duty? A. They are about ten or eleven hours, 

Q. What wages do you receive? <A. Two dollars a day. 

Q. At what hour do you begin work in the morning? A. There is only one— 
yard-master at the Intercolonial Railway here, and I have to be round near all the 
time. One train comes in on the New Brunswick Railway at 5:45 and I am there to 
see it. I may not be needed to go there, but I go to see that everything is all right. 

Q. And how long do you work? A. I generally work till the last train goes out. 

Q. What hour is that? A. Half-past eight. 

Q. In the evening? A. Yes; in the evening. 

Q. During this time, what length of time may you be absent? A. I am about 
the yard all the time, and unless I take a run around town I am at the side of the 
track all the time. 

Q. Have you any time for meals? A. I can run and eat my meals in fifteen — 
minutes if [ am in a hurry, or take an hour and a-half if I wish to. 

Q. Do you do any Sunday morning work? <A. I attend the express that comes 
in; then we have a freight train which if on time comes at 5:30 and the night express 
comes in at 7 o'clock. ‘We shift her and get her ready for Monday morning, and 
then we get the day express ready, and then we shift the American train and get 
them ready for Sunday night in the station. 

Q. Are you paid for Sunday the same as the other days? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that these hours of work are such that you can perform your 
duties with reasonable vigor and diligence every day straight along through the 
whole year? A. I am always healthy and have never been sick; I have been at 
it for twenty-three years. | 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q.. Have you any yard-men under you? A. Yes. 

Q. What are their wages ? A. When they comein the yard first they get $1. 25 a a 
day and their pay is raised 5 cents aday every year for five years, till they get $1.50. 

Q. How many hours do they work? <A. Ten hours, maybe eleven, but on our 
road they are paid for every hour they work extra. They do not work without 
they are paid for it. . 


' 
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Q. Is this extra work at night? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they paid extra wages for night work or just the same as for day’s work ? 
A. Just the same as in the day; we do not get any double pay; if they work till 
9 o'clock they get half a day. One gang will work in the day and one gang at night. 
They get half a day allowed at night, even if they are only two or three hours out. 
That is the men on the shunting engine. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Is it regular? <A. Always regular, from the lst to the 10th of the month. 

Q. Are any of the men’s wages in the yard garnisheed to the company ? 


A. Never, that I knew of. : 


By Mr CLARKE :— 

Q. Are you doing any more work now in the Intercolonial Railway yard than 
you were previous to the New Brunswick Railway coming in to your station? A. Yes; 
the work is increasing every year, but we have the New Brunswick work 
added to our own ever since they came into the station. 

Q. Have you had any additions made to your staff on that acount? No; we are 
one man less since the New Brunswick Railway came there. 

Q. Have any additions been made to your salary? <A. ‘No; we handle from 
1,500 to 2,000 cars of their road. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is that for the New Brunswick road? A. We do not want to take pay for that. 

Q. Have you ever had applications made to you for an increase of wages in that 
respect? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Have you had any addition made to your salary? A. No; there are fines 


on our road for mishaps. 


Q. Have you ever made application for an increase of wages? A. Yes; I have 


written to the Minister of Railways, Sir Charles Tupper and Mr. Costigan and 


several other members of the House. 
Q. What was the result? A. Mr. Schreiber said that he would not give it. 
_ Q. Do you think that you and your men under you receive sufficient wages for 
the work you do? A. No; a yard-master in the States gets $90 to $100 a 


month ; that is for the days. In Bangor the head yard-master gets $90 a month, and 


he has two yard-masters under him, and they get $60. 
Q. How many yard masters have you under you? A. I tend to the whole 


- business. My son is my assistant and betwixt him and myself we do the work. A 
~ foreman in the yard in the States gets $2.50 a day ; my assistant gets $1.50 a day. 


JoHN Ruppook, Ship Repairer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. What is your business? <A. I am a repairer of ships, and wrecker. 
Q. Do you employ ship-carpenters, caulkers and men of that class? A. I do. 
Q. Are you able to employ men the year round? A. I am able to, but we do 
not have employment for them—that is to say, we have facilities for employing 


them but we do not have the vessels come here to have the work done. 


Q. How many months in the year do you find employment for caulkers? A. I 


think caulkers will work four or five months. 


Q. What would ship-carpenters work? A. I should think six and a-half 


months. 


Q. What does a good ship-carpenter earn? A. Ship-carpenters would average, 


_ the year round, $2 a day. 


Q. Do these men ever receive any other employment when you have no work 


for them to do? A. Quite a number of them are fishermen. 


Q. Are they able to make themselves a comfortable living? A. I think they 


= are. 
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Q. Do you know if any of them own the houses in which they live? A. Quite 
a number of them do. | 

Q. Have they paid for these houses out of their wages? A. I think so. 

Q. Are any new hands coming in to take their places? A. New ones do not 
want to come. We want adry-dock here. It is a reasonable place to have ship’s 
work done, but we are handicapped by not having the dock. 

Q. If there was a dry-dock here would there be any more repairing of wooden 
vessels than now? A. I think there is many a case where ships would be repaired 
here. The ship, Flying Cloud, was putting in a new bow here, and he would copper 
her if he could have it done, but he will go to the other side to have the work done, 
because we have not a dry-dock. It is not because we cannot do the work as cheap, 
but because we have not the facilities, [think that with a dry-dock we could do that 
work cheaper than they could on the other side of the water. 

Q. If you had a dry-dock in St. John could you do repairs to iron vessels? A. 
Do you mean permanent repairs ? 

Q. Yes? A. We would require plant that we have not here but would be here 
in connection with the dock. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Could the men soon be educated to do the work? A. We have the very best 
class of men here to educate, that I know of. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do you take on any boys as apprentices? A. No. 
Q. Is there no inducement for them to learn? A. No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Have you ever known of vessels belonging to St. John people going to 
Boston or New York for repairs? A. Not from here, for we can do repairs 50 per 
cent. cheaper than in New York ; I exclude copper work. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Are United States vessels permitted to come here for repairs? A. I think 
not; I am not conversant upon the matter, but I think we do repair some American 
ships here that have come to be loaded. Within five years I have repaired as many 
as twelve American ships, but there has been a great falling off in that trade. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Are your men obliged to furnish their own tools for repairing? A. Yes; 
they do not furnish anything but a five-eighth auger, and I furnish that and all the 
plant in connection with the repair work. 

Q. What is the value of the tools they would have to furnish ? A. Twenty 
dollars would be the outside figure. 

Q. If they lose or break those tools would they have to furnish new ones them- 
selves? <A. Yes. 

Q. There is none furnished them ? A. There is not. 

Q. Are there many caulkers out of employment in St. John? A. Sometimes we 
find it very hard to get caulkers, and we are obliged to them to come and work for — 
us; we have to send to Boston for them. It does not cost them much to go to 
Boston and New-York. Twelve of my hands went to Boston and have not come back 
yet. They generally go away in the winter time and return in the summer season. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you know how the wages of ship-carpenters and caulkers of Boston and 
Portsmouth compare as against St. John? <A. I think they pay caulkers $3 and _ 
ship-carpenters $2.50—that is in Boston. 

Q. Do you know what the wages are in Portsmouth ? A. I do not know, but I 
imagine they are the same. 

; 
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Q. Have you heard your men say or do you know from personal experience 
_ what the cost of living in Boston is as compared with St. John ? A. I do not know 
that I can speak with any degree of certainty, but I have heard the men say that 
have lived in Boston that it costs more that double to live there—that is, people who 
leave St. John. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q. When they go to Boston in the fall do they ever take their families with 
them? A. They scarcely ever do. If they do they are not likely to return; in fact, 
_ they hardly ever do in that case. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. What would ship-carpenters earn with you? A. They would get $2 a day. 
Q. What would they get in Boston? A. Sometimes they would earn $4, I 
_ think—pay $3.60. 

By Mr. ArmstRoNG :— 


| Q. Can a caulker get more work in his business in Boston that he can here ? 
A... Yes. 

Q. Is the season more suitable ? <A. Yes. 

| Q. Was there not a time in the history of the port when they did not seek for 

work as they do now ? A. Yes; in the time of ship-building. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. That would be wooden ship-building ? A. Yes; we used to employ 150 to 
_ 200 ship-carpenters, and we used to build two ships a year. 

Q. Are you still hoping for wooden ship-building to stir up ? A. Yes; the last 
ship we built was in March, 1868. We will build coasters here for a long time to come. 


Henry Logan, Raftsman, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What employment are you engaged in? A. Tapley Bros. 
‘Q. What work do you do? Rafting, log-driving. 
Q. What wages do raftsmen receive? A. My wages are $2.25 a day; other 
men get $1.75. 
o.) Qe Are you.a foreman? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do raftsmen work? A. They have to work different hours; 
they work ten or twelve hours sometimes. 

Q. What constitutes a day’s work—one run through the falls? A. Sometimes 
running through the falls once and sometimes twice—when the tide suits. 

Q. How many hours does it consume to make two runs through the falls in the 
day? A. The way we would do in that case would be to go through the falls at 5 
o'clock in the morning; then we would come right back about 7 o’clock; then we 
would go up again at night, about 5 or 6, and perhaps get home at 7:30. 

Q. After you return from your first run through the falls are you not employed 
all the time handling logs till the next run is made? A. Pretty much so. | 

Q. Is there any organization in your work? A. There is not. 

Q. Was your work ever organized? A. Yes. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of wages—the men or the employers? A. The employers. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your employers? A. We had a great 

deal of trouble with them once, I believe; they had a strike there which was raised 
_by the society asking for 25 cents raise a day. We had a little trouble there since. 
: Q. How long is it since you had the first trouble? A. Ido not exactly know. 
Q. Is it ten or fifteen years ago? A. Some four or five years ago. 
Q. Do the men that he employed on the river rafts get paid by the day or 
month? A. The raftsmen are paid by the day. Some of the steamers owned by 
Messrs. Tapley pay the men by the month; she will go away and take a crew of 
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raftsmen with her, and they get the same wages as the other vaftsmen, and found. 

Q. How much employment do raftsmen receive during the year? A. Some- 
where about eight months. 

Q. Do you know if any of these raftsmen have been able to procure houses of 
their own from their earnings? A. There are some of them that have done so. 


By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. What do these men do after the rafting season is over? A. Sometimes we 
may have logs to run through in the winter time, but this winter there has not 
been many. All these American mills have their logs piled. During the winter 
time I have generally been busy repairing boats. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You mean small boats? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. MoLean :— 

Q. What are the yearly average wages of raftsmen? A. My wages between 
building boats and rafting are somewhere about $500. They may, perhaps, be more, . 
for I work in the winter. I commence in the spring to repair the boats, and am 
employed nearly all the time. ) 


By Mr. ArMstTrone :— 
Q. Are many of the raftsmen idle in the winter? A. They are pretty nearly 
always idle; some go away to the woods in the winter; they go trapping. 
Q. How much do these men receive while in the woods trapping? A. I do not 
know, for I was never there; I suppose $20 a month. 


By the CHAIRMAN :-— 
Q. Are not these men boarded while in the woods? A. They are. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Can all the idle men get work in the woods in the winter if they desire it? 
A. I suppose so, but it is a business I do not know anything about. 


By Mr. McLran :— . 

Q. Do you know what other raftsman besides yourself earn? A. They gene 
rally make about eight months in the year, at $1.75 a day—that is, when running 
logs through the falls; but I really do not know anything about the time or wages of 
the other men, outside of myself. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q. Do not men have to work three tides a day to make fourteen hours? 
A. Ido not know. They might sometimes, perhaps, make that time, and at others 
not so much. : 

Q. Do they receive the same wages per day when they work two tides as when 
they work one ? A. Sometimes we get some extra pay if we are very late in making 
the two tides. 

Q. Are your wages as high now as they were four or five years ago? A. Yes; 
I think so. , 

Q. Were the wages all round, when the men were organized, greater than they 
arenow? A. I think we had $2 a day or $2.50. It has been some years since we 
had an organization. We had some little trouble with our employers a few years 
ago, but none since. | | 

Q. Are the wages of the raftsmen settled upon between the employers and the — 
men at the commencement of the season? A. There is never anything said about 
the wages when we go to work; we always get the same wages. 


( 


By Mr. FREED :— 
3 Wie Is not the work pretty dangerous? A. I suppose running through the 
alls is. 
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Q. Have you known men’s lives to be lost there within your time? A. Yes; 
some years ag0 a number of men were drowned there that had been working on 
lumber and were going back through the falls. 

By the CHarrMAN :— 
Q. Have you heard of any loss of life taking place there lately? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep .— : 

Q. How long is it since you have known lives to be lost in the falls when men 
were engaged in the ordinary work of rafting? A. I could not say ; it was some 
time ago. 

Q. A number of years ago? A. Yes; some years ago. 


THomAs BAGNALL, Raftsman, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Did you hear theyevidence of Mr. Logan? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can you corroborate that evidence? A. Yes. 

Q. In every particular? A. Yes. 

Q. Does your work vary at all in the different departments? A. No; not very 
much; it is pretty much all alike. Some days we have more work to do and some 
days less. 

Q. Do you ever get any extra time? A. Very seldom; sometimes we do. 

Q. If you work late at night is it only counted a day’s work? A. That is all. 


By Mr. Freep :— | 

Q. What would be the number of hours in the average day, when you only work 
one tide? A. Wehardly work that way; at times we leave at five and at times we 
go out into the bay and are there very late. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work, taking one day with another? <A. I 
_ should think we work over eleven hours. 
Q. That would be about an average day’s work—from eleven to twelve hours ? 
A. Yes; very seldom we would not work so long. I do not mean to say we work 
twelve hours very often, without there is something particular doing and it is wanted 
fina hurry. 
Q. You think eleven hours would be about the average? A. Yes; I think so. 

By Mr. Borvin:— 
Q. Are there any young boys working with you? <A. No. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Allmen? A. All men. 


By Mr. Hzaxzs :— 


Q. Do you work on Sundays? <A. No; not with our crew. 
Q. Have you ever known raftsmen to work on Sunday? A. Not unless is was 
necessary, on account of lumber being in danger of being lost. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. When on drives do you work on Sunday? A. I never was on drives; my 
work is here about Indiantown, working through the falls and at times going into 
the bay. 
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AnpREW Brown, Harness-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your business? A. Journeyman harness-maker. 

Q. Is this much of an industry in St. John? A. Yes; quite an industry. 

Q. About what would be fair average wages for a skilled journeyman harness- 
maker? <A. About $9 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? <A. Ten. 

Q. Do harness-makers get plenty of work all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Comfortable shops to work in? A. Yes. 

Q. Are many apprentices taken on? A. Only one in our shop. 

Q. Is that just at the will of the employer, or is there any restriction put upon 
him by the men? A. No; just at the will of the employer. 

Q. Do you know if any harness comes in here from Quebec, or west of Quebec? 
A. Prison-made and factory-made harness comes in from the upper Provinces, 

Q. Do you know where that prison-made harness comes from? A. No; but I 
understand it comes. 

Q. Do you know whether that harness comes here in large quantities? A. Well, 
IT do not; I have heard that they run it into all the country places. 

Q. Do you know whether there would be more work here if that prison-made 
harness did not come? A. Yes; there would. 

Q. Do you think journeymen harness-makers would receive more wages than 
they receive now if it were not for that prison-made harness? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether more or less men are employed in this industry than 
there was some years ago? <A. Well, I think in 1873-4 there were more men 
employed. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. That was before the fire here? A. Yes; and in 1878. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— | 

Q. Were the wages as high then as now? A. About the same, I think. 

Q. Is collar-making a distinct branch in itself? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the wages of a good collar-maker? A. A good collar-maker 
would make from $10 to $12 a week. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Do you use much imported leather for your harness? A. Yes; we use 
altogether imported stock—that is, from the upper Provinces. 

Q. Nothing from Europe? A. No—well, we do for our fine work; we use oak 
leather from the States, but in the general run of work we use Ontario leather. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. How is it that you cannot get as good leather in St. John as in Toronto? 
A. We cannot; we have not the hides, for one thing. 
Q. Why cannot you get the hides? A. We find the North-West hides are the 
best hides. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. Are you paid every week? A. Yes. 
Ovalovcash 72. "Alves! 
By Mr. HEeAKkEs :-— 
Q. Is any class of American harness imported into this Province—light harness, 
such as saddles, &c.? A. Not that I know of. 
By Mr. Botvin .— 
Q. Where are your buckles and all your furniture for the harness imported from 
—England or America? A. From the old country—from England and from the 
United States, both places. ; 
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Q. None made in Canada? A. No; there are no buckles made in Canada. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You are now in Canada—you mean from Montreal, &.? A. No; there are 
none made in Montreal. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. How long has an apprentice to serve before he becomes a journeyman? 
A. Four years, I believe, now. 
Q. Do they generally remain, after they become journeymen, with their 
employer, or in the city? A. Some do and some do not. 
Q. Did you ever work on the other side? <A. Yes. 
Q. Where? A. In San Francisco, Boston, and over these Marie Provinces. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Do you know if they receive whips from Upper Canada? <A. Yes; and 
from the United States. : 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Cannot you make whips here as good as in Upper Canada? A. No; we 
cannot make them here. 
Q. You get whipped by other people? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxess :— 
Q. Could you tell us the relative wages of har ness-makers in Boston and in St. 
John? A. No. Just now they average in St. John from $7 to $9. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is there any surplus of harness-makers in the place? A. Yes; I think 
there is. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. Those who have situations, are they all employed all the year round? A. No. 
Q. There are slack times? <A. There are not over three or: four journeymen 


~ harness-makers in St. John employed all the year round; the rest are all boys, who 


are employed all the year round. 


Freperic Bustin, Nailor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are there many men employed in the cut-nail industry in St. John? A. I 
cannot say exactly; just at present there are about thirty-five to forty. 

Q. Are they all skilled mechanics ? A. Skilled. 

Q. Does it not require a good deal of skill to work some of those machines ? 
A. It ought some of those machines in my branch, 

Q. What is your branch ? A. Horse-nails. 

Q. What does a good, skilled man earn at that? A. I could not tell exactly, as 
we all work at piece-work. 

Q. What do you think is a fair day’s earnings—an average—taking the year 
round ? A. About $2. 

Q. A good, steady man can make $600 a year? A. I should think so—between 


— $500 and $600. 


Q. Are there unskilled hands at work at that branch ? A. Not at mine. 
Q. Are there any unskilled hands at work in that shop at all? <A. There are 


_ what we call laboring men. 


Q. What do they receive? A. Seven dollars a week is as near as I can tell you; 
I am not positive. : 
Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. They are supposed to work ten. 
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Q. Are there any boys employed ? A. They have none in their employ under 
seventeen or eighteen. | 

Q. Are these learning the business or are they just helpers? A. Some are what 
they call nail-feeders. 

Q. What can they earn? From $1.10 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. They work by the piece ? A. By the piece. 

Q. Is the place comfortable to work in? A. Yes; pretty fair in the summer 
time—not overly warm in winter; there are worse places to work in. 

Q. Any of the machines dangerous? A. No. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q. Did you ever work on the other side? A. No. ; 

Q. Have you a uniform scale of wages for certain departments? <A. There is, 
so much a hundred pounds, according to the size of the nails. 

Q. Who makes the scale of wages ? A. The employer. 

Q. Has the employé got a say in the matter? <A. If they undertake to interfere 
too much with the wages the employé may have a say in it. 

Q. Do you know the difference between the price paid nailors here and what is 
called “ Pittsburg prices”? A. I do not know exactly; I have an idea they are less, 
but I cannot say anything positive about it. 

Q. Are the nailers in St. John organized ? A. They are not. 

Q. Would it be to their advantage, so far as wages are concerned, if they were 
organized ? A. I do not think so. 

Q. How long would a boy be at the business before becoming expert in the 
position you occupy ? A. It would take five or six years—may be more; I have seen 
them at it ten and twelve years and they cannot do it yet. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. That is according to the capacity of the boy ? A. Yes; it depends upon the 
person at it, a good deal. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. How long have you resided in St. John? A. Probably twenty or twenty- 
five years. 

Q. Men placed in your position, either in your own or in any other industry—do 
you know if they can save money, or do you know of many men who own their own 
houses or are in possession of them, paying for them ? A. I do not know of any but 
one who ever has done that, as I know of. 

Q. Do you know if there are any men who are saving money and placing it in a 
position of safe keeping ? A. Well, I cannot say 1 do. 


Henry Moran, Machinist, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. At what branch are you employed ? A. Machinist in a nail factory. 

Q. Have you heard the testimony of the last witness? A. Very little. 

Q. Can you corroborate it, so far as you heard it? A. Yes. 

Q. About what wages will a machinist, employed as you are, earn? A. About 
$2 a day. 

Q. Is there much employment for such machinists? A. Well, no; not much. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Weekly. 

Q. In full? <A. In full. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. What kind of machinery are you making—repairing or renewing? A. Re- 
pairing and renewing, and building a little sometimes. 

Q. Do many of the men in your shop make their own drafts for their machinery 
and design? A. Yes; most all of our nailors can do that. 


/ 
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4 Q. You learned that in the factory—you did not learn that in the schools? A. 
_ In the factory. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q. How many hours a-day do you work? <A. 'Ten. 

Q. Constant employment? A. Yes; pretty constant. 

Q. All the year round? A. Generally all the year round. 

Q. Have the wages increased or decreased in the past few years? A. No; the 
wages have been at a stand for some years now. | 


ANDREW Damery, Stove-fitter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What are the wages of stove-fitters in St. John? <A. Hight dollars and nine 
dollars. 
Q. Do they have constant work? A. In some shops they have. 
Q. Take the trade as a whole in the city—are they constantly employed? A. No. 
Q. What would be the average months in the year that you would receive work ? 
A. About nine or ten months in the year. 
. Ave there many working under $7 a week? A. Not that I know of. 
. Are there any apprentices at that branch of the stove business? A. Yes. 
. What does a boy receive on going on first? A. About $2 a week. ~ 
. How old might he be at that time? <A. Fifteen or sixteen. 
. Is the shop you work in well ventilated ? A. Yes. 
. Do you know anything about stove-moulding? A. No; not much, 
. Are you paid weekly or fortnightly? A. Weekly. 
. Andin cash? A. Yes. 
. On what day of the week are you paid? A. On Saturday. 
. Do you prefer Saturday for pay-day rather than any other day in the week ? 
_ A! No; Iam not particular as long as I get it. : 
. Are there many stove-fitters in the city? A. No. 
. When a boy serves his time and becomes a journeyman does he remain in St. 
John? <A. Some of them do; most of them go away. 
Q. Have you got a regulation for a certain number of boys to a certain number 
ol men?’ <A. No. 
, Q. Are the stove-fitters and stove-moulders in St. John organized? A. Not that 
I know of. 
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MicuarLt Kewuy, Secretary Ship-Laborers’ Society, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— : 


- Q. How many members are there on your roll? A. About 420, I think. 

. Q. How long has this union been in existence? A. About twenty-two or twenty- 
three years. 

Q. Whatare the wages called for by the union for ships last year ? A. Two dollars 

and fifty cents. 

How many hours’ work? A. Nine hours. 

And for steamers? A. Three dollars for the same hours. 

For the same number of hours? A. Yes. 

And in winter? <A. Two dollars. 

For ships? A. Yes. 

. And for steamers? A. The same rate. 

. Last year did the union fix the rate of wages themselves? A. We entered 

into an agreement with the merchants. 
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Q. Before that time? A. We fixed our rate at $2 from the 1st May, and then 
we fixed it at $2.50, according to agreement. 

Q. Were there any strikes or misunderstandings between the union and the 
merchants when the union made the prices? A. Yes; there was a strike in the 
spring. 

: 6. I understand the merchants and the union now meet every spring and settle 
the wages for the coming summer and winter? A. The merchants and the men of 
the union ? 

' Q. Yes—or the officers of the union? A. They have not done it till last year ; 
that was the first agreement entered into. 

Q. Do you find this arrangement most satisfactory to both parties? <A. Yes. 

Q. How? A. It is quite a benefit to all parties concerned—it keeps down strikes 

, and demonstrations, and one thing and another. 
NY Q. Then, you have made arrangements for the coming summer season? A. Yes; 
some of the same men signed the agreement last year. 

Q. How many merchants have signed that agreement? I think there are six now. 

Q. What will be the arrangements for the ensuing summer? <A. Two dollars 
and fifty cents a day on sailing vessels up to the 1st November from Ist April, and 
$3.60 on ocean steamers loading and discharging. 

Q. And in winter? A. Two dollars a day on sailing vessels, and the summer 
rate on steamers for the year before the 1st of April. 

Q. For the same number of hours? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Frenp :— 


Q. Did I understand you to say it was the same rate on steamers all the year ? 
A. Yes; this year. 

Q. Do you ever have any night-work? A. Yes; on the steamers. 

Q. You get extra for that? A. No. 

Q. It is not the same basis as the day? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever work at ships on Sunday? A. Very seldom—only in cases of 
necessity ; if a ship were water-logged and the cargo in danger, or something like 
that, we would work to save the property. 

Q. Does the union allow steamers to use their own winches in loading deals and 
other cargoes? A. Yes; that is part of the agreement. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— | 

Q. How long has that been? A. Last year, according to agreement. In 1886, 
I think, they used them most of the year. : 

Q. Would the same thing apply to sailing vessels if they had a donkey of their 
own? A. Yes; according to the agreement. 

Q. Would they use steam winches for putting lumber into the hold? A. T sup- 
pose they would now, according to the agreement, butit is very dangerous in stowing 
lumber to use steam; we generally use winches worked by hand ; it is the safest. 

Q. Have any accidents occurred among the members of the union since the ~ 
introduction of steam? A. Yes; several; two or three men have been killed. 

Q. How did it occur? A. In one case the deals dropped out of the iron sling ; 
one man was drowned off the lighter or scow ; they generally use a chain in hoisting 
lumber aboard, and the chain swung and chucked him off the scow, and he was 
drowned, and another man was killed in the hold. 

Q. How often are the men paid? A. Every Saturday evening. 

Q. Do you ever have any trouble in receiving the money that youearn now? A. 
No; at present we have not; but sometimes there is a dispute between the 
stevedore on the extra time for work, but it is generally settled by the society. 
iiu0cQ. Do you believe the use of steam has shortened the hours on steamers, or are 
the hours shorter now on steamers using steam than formerly, when everything was 
worked by hand? A. It is according to what kind of boats you have to work 
at; some are handier to load than others; those with bow-ports are easiest ; some are 
loaded handier with manual labor than by steam power. 
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Q. Vessels with side-ports or doors would be loaded quicker by hand ? A. Yes. 

@. Do these men contract to unload the steamers? <A. Yes, 

Q. Do you thinkit would be an advantage to the owners to pay for the work 
actually done and pay for their own foreman, for the time, and so be the means of 
reducing the large amounts put down to labor ? A. Certainly it would—it would be 
a benefit to ship-owners and merchants; of course, it would save the stevedore, and 
he has to get a certain amount of money out of the vessel, and sometimes more than 
the other men; it has occurred that way in several cases, and it would be a great 
saving if they employed a foreman and paid him by the day and employed the men 


‘themselves. 


Q. Are there any particular numbers required in gangs? A. There is no par- 
ticular number; they can put as many as they like; they employ sometimes as high 


as thirty-five or forty, just according to the size of the steamer and the time they 
_ have for putting her cargo in. 


Q. Are the men working at stowing deals and the men handling them outside, 
and the men in the scows, all paid the same rate ? A. They are all paid the same 


— wages. 


Q. How many men are in agang when loading timber in sailing ships—I mean, 


what would constitute a gang to load a ship—is there any particular number fixed ? 


A. From sixteen to twenty men on a ship of 1,000 or 1,200 tons. 

Q. The swingers, the stagers and the winchers are all paid the same rates of 
wages? <A. Yes; every member of the society receives the same rate of wages. 

Q. Is itmen or boys who are engaged as stagers, and is there more than one for 
each port? A. No; sometimes one-man at two ports. 

Q. How many swingers to each ship? A. Mostly two or three; they do not ship 
much pine at this port these past few years; it is mostly birch, and it does not 
require sO many men outside as pine. 

Q. How many men oneach winch? A. On deck winches two and three men, 
and they have, sometimes at least, two men attending to the fore-winches and four 


meu attending the two aft-winches. 


Q. Are union and non-union men in the habit of working together on ships ? 


p A:! No. 


Q. Are no vessels in this port loaded by non-union men? A. They load a good 


-many schooners—coasters—and sometimes asquare-rigged vessel, a barque or a brig, or 


_ abarquentine, or vessels-like that—that are consigned to the offices they are working in, 


Q. Do the union men ever interfere with these men? A. Never. 
Q. Did you ever work longer than nine hours a day—how many hours would be 


the longest a gang would work a ship by steam? A. Nine hours. 


_ . Q. Never more than that? A. No; if they want to work at night they must 
take a night-gang—they must take a separate gang from the day-gang. 

Q. Is there a scarcity of men at any time of the year? A. No; not any, and 
there has not been. There has been no scarcity this last year. 

Q. Is there a surplus of men here in winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the reason why wages are so low in winter? A. They make a - 


_ reduction of wages in winter from slackness of work—that is the principal reason ; 


_ and another reason is that the deck-load law comes into force then, and that makes 
_ that men have to be employed to clear and scrape decks &c—that kind of thing, and one 
thing and another like that; and then freights are low. 


Q. You have been working on ships for some time? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that a ship-laborer earns his money harder in winter than 
he does in summer? A. I think he does—yes. 

Q. The stevedore has the privilege of employing any class of union hands: h 
chooses? A. Yes. 


_~> Q. Is there any antagonism in your union against capital? A. No. . 


A 
; 


Q. Do you know what wages stevedores receive for loading steamers sometimes ? 
A. The rate for steamers last year was $1.25 per standard. 
Q. And on ships? A. They were paying them 85 cents. 
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Q. Have you ever known stevedores contracting with an office for steamers or 
ships at a certain figure, and on the completion of the job go back to the office and 
refund some of the money to the merchant? A. Yes; [have heard of representations 
of that character, but of course I do not know that of my own knowledge. 

\| « @. Do you know what it costs to discharge ships per ton? A. Sometimes 20 or 
\\21, or 18 cents, and so on. 
@. Insummer? A. Yes. : 
Q. And in winter it would be in proportion? A. Well, the price of discharging 
in winter and summer do not vary much; in the discharging of coal they are pretty 
much the same rates all the year round. 

Q. Do you know what it costs per ship for loading timber? A. Stevedores’ rates 
at one time were something like 80 cents a ton or 85 cents aton; I do not know what 
they have been getting this past year back. 

Q. Is there much general cargo discharged at this port—dry-goods, or stuff like 

_ that? A. Not a great deal of it; the Furness Line brings dry-goods, tea, and things 
of that kind. 

Q. You do not know what the stevedore receives for discharging that per ton ? 
A. No; I think he gets a lump sum; I do not know exactly how they do it. 

1 Q. Do you know or can you tell us how much a ship-laborer would receive here, 
in this port, working in the twelve months? A. There are some ship-laborers 
luckier than others and get a great deal more than others; some might get $100; 
some might make $150 and some $200; but there were few last year that went up to 
$300. 

Q. Do you know any ship-laborers in this port who own their own houses? A. 
No; [do not know of any; there may be exceptions, but they are very few; I never 

\ Saw one retiring from the business. 
~  Q. And any of the stevedores? <A. Yes. 

Q. What percent. of stevedores own their own houses? A. I cannot say whether 
they own them or not; they say they do; perhaps there are two or three own them. 

Q. In this contract that is made, or agreement rather, that is signed between the 
merchants on the one part and the union on the other, are rates struck off the steve- 
dores or off the union? A. The merchants have fixed the rates for steamers since 
we entered. 


Q. Can you tell us why they are so anxious to have rates fixed for the stevedores, 
none of the merchants being stevedores themselves? A. I do not know; I suppose 
just the reason why they fixed the rates is on account of making the agreement with 
the men, and I suppose they make the rate sufficient to pay the wages they pay the 
men; I suppose that is the principal reason for fixing the rates for stevedores last 
year. 

Q. Would you have any objection to showing us or to giving us certain principles 
of that agreement between the merchants and the union—what are the principal 
points? A. I could read the agreement for you. (Agreement here handed to 
Commission. ) 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Have they all signed it? A. Not all. 

Q. Is it necessary for them to sign it to make it successful ? A. We would like 
them to sign it, but they object. Mr. Schofield is one they want to enter the contract, 
but he wants to make a contract or agreement of their own; the men who signed — 
this agreement here are the men who signed it last year. 


By Mr. Botvrin :-— 


fur 
i 


Q. Do the men who work at loading ships in summer do other work in winter ? 
A. No; there are very few of them ever do any other work ; some have to leave 
here in winter and go elsewhere to do something; some go to the States and outside 


to work. 
\e 
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By Mr. FReEp :— 


Q. Why do you charge more for loading steamers than you do for loading sailing 
vessels? A. Simply because the steamers want to be done so much the quicker. 

Q. Do the men work longer on steamers than on sailing vessels? A. No; they 
work nine hours on sailing vessels, too. ; 

Q. Do the steamers make any less number of tons of freight shipped to or from 
St. John than if everything was sent by sailing vessel? A. I don’t know that they do. 
Q. They do not make less days’ work? A. Yes; it makes less days’ work. 

Q. How is it—can you load more tons on to a steamer in a day than on a sailing 
vessel? <A. Yes. 

Q. In what way can you load more tons on a steamer in a day than on a sailing 
vessel? <A. They generally employ more men than a sailing vessel. 

Q. But the same number of men cannot load more on the steamer than on asail- 
ing vessel? A. It is owing to the chances they get; ifit isa steamer not too high 
out of the water it would be quicker loaded than a sailing vessel that did not use 
steam and was high out of water. 

Q. But why can you load her quicker than a sailing vessel? A. Because there 
_ are more men on her. 

t Q. Not for any other reason? <A. No; a sailing vessel is detained waiting for 
‘the lumber, and loses time, but steamers charter to have cargo along side for them. 
Q. How long is it since the strike you spoke of a short while ago? A. We had 
_a strike last spring. 
Q. How was that settled—by compromise? A. Yes. 
Q. The men and the merchants came together and talked the matter over? A. 
‘Yes; it was not for wages we struck ; we struck because of the stevedores. They 
metin a body, drew up an agreement or document and brought it to the mer- 
chants to get the merchants to pay the men by the hour—to introduce the hour sys- 
tem and to pay 25 cents an hour ; wages in spring were, only $2 and we struck against 
the principle of the hour system. : 

Q. How was it settled? A. In this way, that we kind of compromised the 
matter with the merchants and agreed to take the pay I have stated before, and as 
shown by the agreement. 

Q. Has a good feeling existed between you since the strike was over? A. Yes. 
Q. Why do not union and non-union men work together on the same vessel? 
_A. The society would not allow non-union men to work with union men. 
e Q. Are vessels belonging to the regular lines loaded and unloaded exactly on 
_ the same terms and under the same conditions as other vesselsareloaded? A. They 
_ have been the last few years. 
Ge Q. The regular lines have no different arrangements from other vessels? A. No; 
_ there was no difference only there was a month’s difference in the time of the regular 
liners last year—that is, the Furness Line. 
- QQ. The only difference is that they require more haste? A. Yes. 

Q. The stevedores who load the general vessels load the regular lines? A. Yes. 
i Q. And the work is given out in thesame way? A. Yes; they all employ 
é stevedores. 


/ By Mr. CLarKE :— 


i Q. Does that steamship clause affect other merchants as well as those who have 
"signed? A. Yes. 

M By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. Who is it drives the steam winches on the vessel? A. Sometimes the sailors 
on the vessel, and sometimes they employ labor when they cannot get a sailor. 

‘ Q. Do you not think it is better to employ aman from the shore, if he is a 
capable man? <A. Certainly, because it is safer to the men working; he would pay 
more attention to the men than a sailor would ; but we never interfere with them, or 
with whoever they get to drive the winches; we leave that to their own option to 
pre who they like. 
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Q. I see there are two different prices for loading, and the proprietors can select 


theirown men? <A. The stevedores ? 

Q. Yes. And supposing one man is always working at steamers, and another at 
sailing vessels, has the society to select the men so as to regulate that? A. The 
stevedore can select his men from among those idle; he cannot select from men 
working. 

Q. Then, if a man were selected ten times on a steamer and. another the same 
on a sailing vessel, it would make a difference in the earnings of the men, for after 
all they cannot have the same chances? A. That does not make any difference. 

Q. You divide that amongst yourselves, do you? A. No; it the men are lucky 
enough to get work on the steamers the better for them. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is the increase on steamers? A. Sixty cents. 

Q. On sailing vessels? A. None. 

Q. Why do you consider an increase necessary on steamers this year? A. We 
always had a higher rate on steamers than on sailing vessels. 

Q. Is it worth any more to work on a steamer this year than last year? <A. I 
think it would be. 

Q. Ifitis worth more to work on a steamer why is it not worth more to work 
on a sailing vessel? A. In the agreement we wanted to geta higher rate on sailing 
vessels, too, but they would notsign it, and for the purpose of getting along peaceably 
with the work we agreed to that rate before we would strike or make any demon- 
stration for a higher rate. 

Q. Why did not the same principle apply to the steamers? A. Why, the other 
men were agreeable to pay $3.60 for steamers and $2.50 on the sailing vessels, and 
we accepted the proposition. | 

@. How many of the signers are owners or agents of steamers? A. Scammell 
Bros., Thomson & Co. Troop is the agent for steamers, too, but I do not know 
whether he has any running now or not. 

Q. How many firms are there owning steamers or are agents of steamers in St. 
John? A. Four, I think. 

Q. And two of them have signed? A. Yes; two of them have signed. 

Q. Do the other two refuse to sign, or have they simply neglected to sign, so far ? 
A. They have neglected to sign, so far; they refuse to pay as high a rate, 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are the men you have spoken of agents for steamships calling at St. John— 
that is, those who have signed ? A. No; they are agents for steamers, but they do 
not call here ; they are not regular liners to here. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. How many steamers would Messrs. Thomson and the Scammels have into 
the port of St. John in a year? A. Sometimes more than others; some years 
Thomson would have thirty to thirty-five. 

. How many did they have last year? A. I could not state. 
. Thirty? A. No; I don’t think it. 
. Twenty? <A. I could not say what number they had. 
. Do you think he had ten? <A. Yes. 
. Do you think he had more than ten last year? A. Yes. 
. How many did Scammell Bros. have last year? A. I do not know; I don’t 
think they did much business in the steamship line last year. 

Q. How many steamers of the Furness Line called here last year? A. One called 
every month. 

Q. No more than that? <A. That is all, I think. | 

Q. Is as much work done on all the other steamers put together as there is on 


OOOLLO 


the Furness Line boats ? A. There is more work done on two or three of the other 


steamers than there is on the whole line for twelve months. 
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By Mr. KERwIn :— 


Q. Are we to understand that when you commence in the morning at sailing 
ship or steamer, and there is not work enough for that day, that you charge a full 
pday for it? A. "No. 

~  Q. When do you commence work in the morning ? A. Seven. 

; Q. When do you finish? A. Five. 

: Q. Supposing you worked two hours, how much would you charge for that? A. 
_ A quarter of a day; and if three hours we only charge a quarter too. 

Q. That is the way it isregulated? A. Yes. 

Q. If you work four hours? A. That is half'a day, and then sometimes a dispute 
about payment. 

7 By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 
_. Q. How long is it since your charged $5 a day? A. In 1884-85, I think, and 
_ they struck for $5 i in the spring of 1886. 
Q. What was the cause of the decrease? <A. I suppose the men wanted a higher 
_rate of wages; they could not live on the wages they were making. 
, Q. My question was, as to what caused fie decrease from $5 40 $3.60 and $2.50 ? 
" A. Because there was so much competition—so many idle men, and men now have 
moe the opportunity to get the wages they did formerly. ° 
: Q. Did the merchants and the stevedores take advantage of the unemployed. 
_suphis? A. Yes; they have done it. 
=» Q. The cause of the difficulty last pprine was because you would not work for 
25 cents an hour? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that for every actual hour you worked? <A. Yes. 

Q. There is a great deal of broken time? A. Yes; a great deal. 

Q. Have you ever known ENG -laborers to pe on a vessel for two weeks for the * 
q g pur pose of putting in five full days? A. Yes; more. 

That is one of the principal reasons why the men objected to work by the 

h B hour ? A. Yes; ; they expected a man to be around the vessel waiting for the lumber, 
a then go to work when the lumber came. 


; 


f 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


; Q. Do you think it necessary for the welfare of the port of St. John that steve- 
_ dores should be employed ? A. I don’t think it is; we can get along without the 
_ stevedores. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


d Q. Have you ever known, in your time in this port, in the ship’s disbursements 
that items were put down to labor that should not actually be there? A. It is my 
_ opinion that they do; I have never seen it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. In what case do you know such a thing to have been done ? You are accusing 
_ peovle of fraud—tell us the name of the man who commited the rraud? A. I heard 
m of it. 


_- By Mr. ArmstRone :— 
j Q. You have heard of such a case ?—(No answer ). 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Would you be surprised to learn that in the city of Quebec an eminent lawyer 
got up and stated he knew of cases where this was done to his own knowledge? A. 
lam speaking of Quebec now. 


By Mr. FRrEp :— 
Q. Have you any knowledge of the port of Quebec ? A. No. 
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Copy oF AGREEMENT. 


AGREEMENT made 3rd March, 1888, between the Shippers of Lumber, Timber, and 
Ship-owners, Merchants and Brokers of the City of St. John, of the one part, and 
the Ship-laborers’ Union, of the other part :-— 


1. The Ship-laborers’ Union do hereby agree, jointly and individually, to fix their 
rate of wages on sailing vessels for loading and discharging at $2.50 a day of nine 
hours, to go into effect Ist April next, and to remain in force up to 31st October 
inclusive, and from that date up to 3rd March, 1889, at $2 per like day. 

2. The union further agree, jointly and individually, to fix their rate of wages on 
ocean steamers loading and discharging at $3.60 per day, to go into effect on Ist April 
next and to remain in force up to 31st March, 1889, inclusive. 

3. All broken time is to be paid for on the basis of the above wages. 

4, The union shall grant the merchants, ship-owners or stevedores the privilege 
of selecting their own gangs from among the members of the union. 

5. There shall be no restriction or interference placed in the way, on the part of 
the union, in reference to the working of regular seamen in loading or discharging of 


‘CArgoes. 


6. There shall be no restriction or interference on the part of the union to the 
use of steam in loading or discharging vessels, 

In consideration of the above, we the undersigned shippers, merchants, ship- 
owners and brokers, do hereby agree to employ none others but members of the Ship- 
laborers’ Union to work on all vessels controlled by us and not to contract with any 
stevedore who does not employ members of the Ship-laborers’ Union in discharging 
all general cargoes of timber, deals, ballast, &c. 

We further agree that the members shall be paid the rates of wages respectively 


. above mentioned, and we will use every legitimate means in our power for the purpose 


of inducing captains and owners of vessels, resident and non-resident, to employ or 


contract with stevedores who will employ members of the Ship-laborers’ Union in 


loading and discharging their vessels. 
(Signed) WiiiiamM THomeson & Co., 
ScAMMELL Bros., 
DonaLpD CARMICHAEL, 
WivtiraAm Maucotm McKay, 
/ Troop & Sons, 
Cuas. McLavuGuHiin & Sons. 


Patrick WaLsH, Blacksmith’s Helper, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q. What kind of blacksmithing are you employed at? A. Machine forging. 

Q. How many hours do the blacksmiths at that business work per day? <A. Ten. 

Q. Do they ever work over-time? A. No; not where I am working now. 

Q. What are the wages given to a blacksmith’s helper? A. They are paid 
$1.10—that is what I am getting; I cannot say of others. 

Q. Is that the standard wages? A. That is the standard pay to our men the 
year round. 

Q. Are there any blacksmith’s helpers receiving under $1.10? A. There are in 
other shops. 

Q. Is the work laborious? A. Well, it is pretty hard—the general run of it is. 


Q. Is the shop well ventilated in summer time? A. Well, it is very well in 


summer time, but in winter time it is closed up and, of course, it is very smoky and 


sulphury, and being a frame, in heavy rains, sometimes, water will come through, and — 


the snow will work in in drifts. | 
Q. Have the wages increased in that business during the past few years? <A. 


‘They have not; they were more in times past; now we have less. 
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; Q. Are there many blacksmith’s helpers in St. John who own their own houses ? 
_ A. No; I only know of one, and I do not think he made it out of helper’s work—not 
at that wages. 

q Q@. How long have you been in St. John? A. I was born here. 

Q. Can a man support his family, living comfortably, economically at the same 
» time, on $1.10 aday? A. No; he cannot. 


i By Mr. Borvin :— 


; Q. Are you married? A. No. No man can live as he ought to live and save 
1 money on $1 a day; they say they can, but I have not learned any of those 
' rules yet. 

Q. Do you know the wages of a machine blacksmith? A. No; I do not; I 
— could not say anything about that. 

Q. Are there many apprentices going to that.branch of the industry? A. Not 
in our department. 


WitiiaAmM McCarray, Carpenter, called and sworn. 
4 By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. You are a journeyman carpenter? A. Yes. 
7 Q. How long have you worked in St. John as a journeyman carpenter? A. One 
and a-half years. 
} Q. Are carpenters constantly employed throughout the year? <A. Well no; not 
' asa rule. 
" Q. What are the average wages for first-class hands? A. They range from $7 
_.to $9—$9 is the exception; in summer $9, and in winter it is a rarity. 
% Q. Does a bencher, in the shop, earn more wages than a man outside? <A. Not 
at all times—not in summer, nor in winter either, for that. If they work all the 
_ year round they get less than a man that takes his chances; they get less in the 
winter than in summer. 
Q. What is the cause of that? A. Work is not so plenty and employers take 
_ advantage of it. 
; Q. A carpenter can do as good work in winter asin summer? A. Yes; as a 
rule. Of course, there is outside work he cannot do. 
i Q. How long does an apprentice serve at the business? A. There is no stated 
time; I served four years. 
‘ Q. In your experience, would you consider that long enough for a boy with an 
aptitude for the business? A. I should imagine so. 
| Q. What does a boy generally receive the first year? A. Two dollars, as a 
rule; of course, there is nothing fixed. 
Q. Is it increased year by year? A. Yes. 
; Q. How much each year? ,A. I got a dollar, and the last year two dollars. 
QQ. Does an apprentice receive any quantity of tools from his boss when out of 
his time? A. No; they have, but not in my time; I got nothing. 
__ Q. In the shop, is a carpenter allowed to sharpen and fix his own tools during 
ethe ten hours? A. Yes. 
: Q. Or do they do that on their own time? A. Always in the bosses’ time. 
Q. Are they all allowed a certain time for doing itin? <A. No. 
Q. Is the business of carpenters in St. John steady ? A. I cannot say that it is; 
of course, my knowledge is not very extensive in it; there is not work enough for 
the number of carpenters, and the carpenters are greatly interfered with by a 
certain class of men who call themselves carpenters, but who really are farmers, and 
they come in here between ploughing and planting times and keep a good man out of 
a job; especially that is the way in Harris & Co.'s. 
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Q. They manufacture mouldings, sashes, blinds, &c., there? A. Yes; they do 


all that over there. 

Q. Did you say that the working hours were the same in winter as in summer ? 
A. Yes; outside carpenters work nine hours; inside they work ten, winter and 
summer; I guess they are an exceptional firm over there. 


Wixti1aAmM Mason, Rafter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are you employed here at Indiantown? A. Yes; with Messrs. Holly & 
McLellan. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work, one day with another? A. Well, I 
suppose Mr. Bagnall told you that—about ten or eleven hours; sometimes twelve hours. 
Q. Did you hear the whole of his testimony? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think his testimony was about correct all the way through? A. As 
near as I can tell—yes. He has been my boss for several years. 
Q. Have you anything to tell us in addition that would bear upon the question 
of raftsmen’s wages or condition? A. No; nothing whatever. 
How frequently are you paid? A. Every Saturday night. 
In full? <A. In full—yes. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. 

Q. 

Q. Were you a member of the rafters’ society when it was in existence? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you receive more wages then on account of the formation of the society 
than now? <A. Wages were $2.50 then. 

Q. Was that on account of the existence of that society? A. Yes. 


THomaAs GLEN, Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. How long have you worked in St. John? <A. I have been working here 


lately—the first for fourteen years—though I learned my trade here some eighteen 
years ago, and I worked here five years. 

Q. What do cigar-makers receive per week on an average? A. It is piece-work, 
and it varies considerably—what we would call an ordinary journeyman cigar-maker ; 
there is mould-work and hand-work. 

Q. I mean in hand-work? <A. A practical journeyman, in my estimation, would 
make an average of about $9 a week. 

Q. What is the price per thousand on the cigars the men are most commonly 
employed on in St. John? <A. In moulding work I should say—I am afraid to say, 
because I do not know exactly now—I think it is $5. 

Q. Have you ever worked in Montreal? A. Yes; for a short while. 

Q. Are there any cigars manufactured here that cost $8 a thousand for making ? 
fae eed 

Q. What would that cigar cost for making in Montreal? A. Well, there are some 
here, what they get $8 for, and I have heard that in some shops in Montreal they pay 
as high as $11 for making them in Montreal. 

Q. In Montreal? A. Yes; that is some years ago. 

Q. How many years ago? A. About five years ago; I cannot vouch for the 
truth of that statement, as it was only hearsay. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. We were told in Montreal that they only got half theswages there that is 
obtained in other places, and now you say itisnotso? A. It was only with reference 
to one or two shops in Montreal I heard of—it is only what I heard other cigar- 


makers saying. I received $8 myself when in Montreal, but it was for a different — 


cigar to what is made here. 
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Q. How many cigar-makers are employed here constantly during the year? 
A. There are two shops here in St. John, and I should judge there would be—have 
you reference now to girls ? | 

Q. Imeanjourneymen? A. I should judge there are about twenty or twenty-five 
journeymen—that is, judging from the time I have been here lately. 

Q. Are there many men working on the mouldsin St. John? A, At present 
most of the journeymen are on hand-work. | 

Q. Is ita general thing that women are employed on the moulds? A. Asa 
general thing. 

Q. Have you known men to be employed on moulds? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can a woman, by moulding, make as good a cigar asajourneyman? <A. They 
are not considered to make as good a cigar as a man, either by moulds or hand-work. 

Q. Then they do not receive the same wages per thousand? A. No; in some 
places they do and some they do not; in some places in the States they do and in 
others they do not. 

Q. How long do apprentices serve in St. John? A. Three years; that is the 
stated time. 

Q. What might his age he when commencing work? <A. Well, I cannot state 
what is bage would be—they go to work at fourteen, but I have not been here 
Jately—but I should judge from the apprentices I have seen here they would be 
thirteen or fourteen years old. 

—Q. Do you, as a matter of fact, know what the wages of women are in St. John ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. What would an ordinary woman earn per week by moulding? A. The way 
they are paid here—speaking of average earnings—I should judge about $3.50 a week. 

Q. From your experience, do you consider that low wages? A. Ido. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other place in the Dominion except St. John 


and Montreal? <A. No. 


Q. Have you ever worked in the United States? A. Yes. 
Q. In what part? A. I have worked in Boston, New York, Connecticut, Ohio 
and Illinois. 
_Q. Considering the rate of living in St. John, and the wages—compare them 
with the wages and rate of living in other cities on the other side—on which side 


do you think the advantage would lay; A. With the States. 


Q. For a married map with a family? A. Yes; either a man with a family or 


asingle man; the advantage would be with the States. 


Q. Do you know the prices paid cigar-makers in Ontario? A. No; I do not, 
Q. Have you got any further information that would be of benefit to the Com- 


_ mission in reference to cigar-making? A. Nothing that I know of. 


By Mr. Botvin :— 


Q. Do you know if tobacco is at times used that will injure the health of the 
smoker? <A. In most factories there is not; in some manufactories there is inferior 
tobacco, but aman who thoroughly understands his business I do not think would 
do it, as he knows it would not pay in the long run to put inferior tobacco in it; 
some put mouldings and middlings in, 

Q. Do you know as to the smoking and chewing tobacco? <A. I cannot state 


_ anything decided as to that. I know that years ago they put copperas in chewing 


tobacco, and I judge that is injurious to health. Ido not know much of the manu- 


facture of tobacco, 


Q. You told us there was an advantage for men living in the States in your 
business. Tell us the reason why you give us the pleasure and honor of staying with 
us on lower wages? A. My folks have lived here mostly all their lives. I came 
down principally on a visit, but will stay here possibly for a year, but would not 


stay, because it is not an advantage to me to stay here. I can make a great deal 


more money in the States than I can here. 
Q. Do you think that would apply to the rest of the people—that other people 


would have as good a chance on the other side as you would? <A. Yes. 


A—16%* 
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By Mr. Heaxus :— 


Q. Are young men and women working on the same floor? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there separate conveniences for both sexes? A. No; I do not think 
there are. There is another convenience in another part, but it belongs to another 
firm on the floor. I think they use that; I would not say for sure. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Are there any fines imposed by your employers in your factory? A. No. 
Q. When the cigars are taken away from you are any thrown out on account of 
inferior workmanship? A. No; a man is supposed to understand his business. 


Grorce H. Trueman, Conductor, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a conductor on the Intercolonial Railway. 

Q. Do conductors on the Intercolonial Railway work by the day, or do they 
have so many miles of a run to make to constitute a day’s work? A. I can only 
speak for myself, as far as [am concerned. Iam on a regular train and I am paid. 
by the day. 

Q. Do you know how the conductors on the irregular trains are paid? A. I do 
not know. 

Q. How many hours do you work inaday? A. Our average is about six or 
seven hours a day. 

Q. What is the length of your run? A. One hundred and thirty-eight miles. 

Q. When you have finished that run do you consider your day’s work at an 
end? A. We consider it done; but I might add that we do two day’s work in one 
on the division [am in. This we do by running the 138 miles, and returning three 
times a week; I leave here in the morning and return at 7:30 p.m. 


By the CoarrMAN :— 


Q. What number of miles do you run in that time? A. I make 276 miles 
while [am out; then I may lay off a day. The train crosses at Amherst, where 
we change and come back to St. John. That brings a man in home every night. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


-Q. Then the work which you do makes you run 136 miles a day? A. Yes, 

Q. Do the brakesmen on your train make the same runsas youdo? A. They do. 

Q. Do the engineers and firemen make the same runs? A. No. 

Q. What pay do the conductors receive? A. The oldest conductors, like I am, 
get $2.50 a day, and at the end of the month $10 extra besides. 

Q. What is the extra $10 a month given for?’ A. There are about seven or eight 
of the oldest conductors that get the $10. We were formerly paid by the month, and 
we were allowed two weeks’ holidays; now we are not allowed that, so I think the 
$10 is given in lieu of the holidays. 

Q. That is a special grant given under special circumstances? A. I think so; 
only seven or eight of the conductors get it. 

Q. In the winter time are you ever detained very long on your regular train ? 
A. Not on the division I am in; we are very seldom detained beyond our regular — 
time. 

Q. Then youhave suffered no hardships, to speak of, in consequence of detention ? 
A. Not any. | 

Q. Have you ever been any great number of hours on the road in the active 
discharge of your duty?) A. Not of late years. 

Q. Can you give us the wages of brakesmen on your train? A. I think they 
get $1.35 a day; I think that is their pay. 
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Q. Do the conductors and brakesmen on the Intercolonial Railway, as a rule, 
make more or less than their full time, as indicated by you? A. They make their 
full time, and very seldom any more. Of course, there are times in the summer 
when they can make a little extra time, but it is very unusual. 

Q. When a man makes a double trip in one day he is very seldom called upon 
to go out again? A. Very seldom; we do not do it if we can avoid it. 

Q. It would not be in the interest of the road when men are exhausted to work 
them, and the men themselves would not desire it? A. I should think so; I know I 
would not desire it. 

Q. Do you think that a conductor having a family to maintain and receiving 
about the wages paid on this road can save money and buy a house for himself? A. 
It would take him a good deal of time to do it. 

Q. Do you think any of the conductors can save money? A. I think they do. 

Q. Are they gradually accumulating a little surplus? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any fines for any cause whatever imposed on your road? A. I 
can only speak for myself, and [know I have never been fined, although I have heard 
it reported that some conductors have been fined. 

Q. Are the conductors on your road frequently dismissed from service? A. Very 
rarely. 

Q. Ifa conductor were dismissed for any cause, not involving a serious offence, 


would he have any difficulty in getting employment on another road? A. That is a 


question I could scarcely answer. If he was discharged he would not be able to get 
a recommendation, and if he had no recommendation it would be difficult to get a 
position on another road, 

Q. Do youthink a conductor would be discharged, except for some grave offence ? 
A. I think not. 

Q. And if he were discharged for a grave offence he would not get a recommen- 
dation? A. He would not. 

Q. And without that recommendation he would be unable to find employment 
on another road? <A. I think it would be difficult for him to do so. , 

Q. Suppose a man were to leave the road with a good character for honesty and 
attention to business, but with the reputation of being a leader or agitator in any 
labor organization, do you think he would have difficulty in finding employment with 
another company? A. I should think he would; I should think that would be an 
objection. 

Q. Have you ever been a conductor on a freight train? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that any coupling with which you are acquainted could be 
applied to freight trains which would be an improvement on the link and pin? A. 
That would be a hard question to answer. It has been some years since | have had 
any experience on freight trains, and I have seen so many couplers used that it is 
pretty hard to say anything about it. | 

Q. Have you seen any coupler in actual use that was an improvement on the link 
and pin? A. I cannot say I have; I have seen one that I thought was an improve- 
ment, but I have never seen it in actual use. 

Q. What was the coupler you saw that youthought might be made satisfactory ? 
A. It was a coupler made by a man named Richards, of Carleton, and to my mind it 
was the best coupler I have ever seen. 

Q. Do you think that a railing might be succesfully placed along the sides of 
the top of the freight trains to save men from falling who should slip off? A. A 
railing, to be of any use, I should say would have to be 2 or 3 feet high above the 
car, and I do not know whether that would not interfere with the bridges and stations. 

Q. Ifa railing alongside of the car were put as high as the brake-rod would 
it not save the men? <A. I should think it would save the brakesman of a car 
from falling off. 

Q. Do you think there could be any objection to such a railing, except the cost ? 
A. Ido not see any, except the cost. 
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Q. Do you think that the running boards as applied to the Intercolonial Railway 
freight cars, are sufficiently wide ? A. I think so. 

Q. What is the crew of an ordinary freight train on the Intercolonial Railway ? 
A. I shoud think two or three brakesmen ; it depends upon the length of the train— 
ordinarily, two or three would do it. 

Q. Whatis the ordinary length of a loaded train? A. A train of gondolas 
would be, I suppose, about twelve cars. These cars are 30 to 35 feet long, so that a ~ 
train would be from 360 to somewhere about 400 feet long. 

Q. Are two brakesmen in the cab and one on the locomotive ? A. I do not 
know ; I think one is generally in the cab. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. How wide are the running- tis on the freight cars on the Intercolonial 
Railway ? A. I do not know; I should think from12 to 15 inches; I never 
measured them ; I only judge of them from seeing them. 

Q. Do you think thatis wide enough on a windy or stormy night to prevent 
a man from blowing off? A. Ofa stormy night a man would go off, perhaps, of a 
22 inch bord and probably some off a 24 inch board. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Are there many covered bridges on the Intercolonial Railway ? A. There are. 
Q. Are there any covered bridges so low that they will not allow a brakesman 
to stand on top of the cars while passing under them? A, None that I know of. 
All the bridges I know of are raised’; I do not know of any bridges on the road that 
will not clear a brakesman. 
Q. Do you know if it is a fact that one railway has correspondence with another 
in connection with employés that may be discharged ? A. I have never Waste it. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you think that the air-brake can: be succesfully applied to the freight 
trains ? A. I think so. 
Q. Are they adopted on the Inter colonial Railway ? A. I think so; I think 
all the new cars have the Westinghouse brake, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have any ot these been brought into actual use? A. I think they are using 
them as fast as they can get them on all the engines; I know all the freight cars are 
supplied with them. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you know how many cars they are on? A. I am ona passenger train, 
and I cannot speak of freight trains. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the salaries on the Intercolonial Railway as large as on other roads ? 
A. I think probably, taking into consideration the expense of living, it is fair aver ae 
pay for conductors. 

Q. Are the trips longer, on an average? A. I do not know that they are; L 
think 120 or 130 miles is about the average run. 


By’ Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Has your work increased any since the New Brunswick Railway ran into the 
new depot? A. No; it makes no difference with us conductors. 
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Joun Low#.1, Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakes :— 


. You heard the testimony of a previous witness? <A. Yes. 

. Do you approve of it entirely? A. Yes. 

. Do you work in the same shop? A. Yes. 

. Have you anything to add to it? <A. No. 

. Have you anything to say in regard to cigar-making that would be of infor- 
mation to the Commission? A. No; nothing more than my friend said. 


COOLLO 


By the CHARMAN :— 


Q. How is it that you remain here when you can make so much more money 
on the other side? A. I have worked in the States—New York and Brooklyn. 
-—— @. Yes; but why do you remain here when you say—and you say you agree 
with all the other witness said—that you could make much more money away? A. 
I was born here and brought up here, and would just as leave be here for a while. 


By Mr. Hreaxkes :— 
Q. Your parents and friends are here? A. No; my parents are dead. 


JoHN STEWART, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? <A. I am a locomotive engineer. 

Q. Are you engaged on the Intercolonial Railway? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the length of yourrun? A. Ninety miles. 

Q. How frequently do you make that run in the week? A. We double the road 
every second day, the same as the conductors do; but we go to Moncton and back, 
while they go to Amherst and return. 

Q. Then you make 540 miles ina week? <A. Yes. 

_ Q. What is the average pay of a locomotive engineer on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way? A. A man that runs six years gets $2.75 a day, and below that they are paid 
according to the length of time they have served. The first year they do not get 
hardly $2, and then it rises until they get $2.75. That is the highest wages paid to ~ 
an engineer. 


Q. After they have served six years there is no further increase in their pay? 


A. No further increase. 


Q. Can an engineer keep up his vigor and his attention to his work to the end 
of two trips of 90 miles over the road? A. Yes. 

Q. You are not so fatigued at the end of your day’s work but that you can give 
full attention to your work that is necessary for safety? A. No; besides that we 
have four hours’ rest at the end of 90 miles before we turn back again. 

Q. Would you consider that a man who makes a double run of 138 miles would 
be able to give full attention to his work to the end of the trip? A. He might if it 
was good weather and nothing detained him; if there was no storm or snow, and 
everything was going all right, he might do so. 

Q. Is the work of a locomotive engineer such that he needs his whole faculities 
about him all the time? A. Yes. ' 

Q. In order to avoid accidents? <A. Yes. . 

Q. Can you tell what are the average wages of firemen? A. One dollar and 
fifty cents a day. is 

Q. How much are the engineers who run on locomotives on freight trains paid? 
A. They are paid just the same as we are, and if they are running six years they get 


just the same pay. 


Q. What is the pay of the firemen on freight trains? A. Just the same as the 
firemen on passenger trains. 
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Q. Are changes among locomotive engineers frequent on your road? <A. No; 
very seldom. 

Q. Do the men think they are better off to remain here than to make changes? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether many of the locomotive engineers have accumulated 
property? A. There are a few, but not very many. 

Q. Do many of them own houses? A. There are a few, that have not large 
families, who have accumulated some property. 

Q. Do you know whether any firemen have purchased houses for themselves or 
accumulated any property? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any brakesmen who have bought houses? A. There are a 


few that have a little money, but there are none buying property; if they have | 


money it is because they have other means of making it. 
Q. You think if they buy property it would be because they have other means 


of making money, and that they would rather keep their money in some other form ? 


A. They could not have much means to buy property from their salary. 
Q. What is the greatest number of hours you have been on duty at one con- 


tinuous time? A. I have been on duty as engineer, without getting away from the 


engine, for thirty-six hours. I would not be running all that time, for | would be 
either laying on the engine or somewhere around, stuck in a snow storm, so that I 
could not get out. . 

Q. Would you be able to get any sleep then? A. I could sleep for an hour or 
two on the engine, but it would be hard to do so. | 

Q. In such cases, would not the engineer have to remain on the engine to watch 
his locomotive? A. Yes. 

Q. And in that case could the fireman, in his turn, get a little sleep ? A. He could. 

Q. But this would be under very extraordinary circumstances? A. It is very 
seldom that it takes place. 

Q. If you had been detained for thirty-six hours could you find any point at 
which you could be relieved before you got to the end of the run? A. I have been 
placed so that I could not; but now it is very seldom that it happens. It is years 
ago since I have been a long while out on the road. 

Q. How frequently are you paid ? A. Monthly. 

Q. At what day in the month are you paid for the previous month? A. We 
are generally paid from the 5th to the 10th of the month; there is no particular 
day set for paying. | 

Q. Are you always paid early in the month? A. Yes; always early in the month. 

Q. Is there any system of insurance among the employés of the Intercolonial 
Railway? <A. Yes; there is an insurance system. 

Q. Do the men pay premiums. or does the company contribute anything towards 
it? A. The men pay the premiums themselves, but the company may pay towards 
it, for all I know. 

Q. Are the men compelled to insure themselves? A. No. 

Q. Is the matter wholly voluntary ? A. Yes. 

Q. Ifa man is disabled while in the discharge of his duty does his pay go on? 
A. I do not know of any that are paid, unless it is monthly hands; but the men paid 
by the day I do not think are allowed that. 

Q. If you were injured, would you expect your pay to goon? <A. I would not. 


Q. Have you known men who were injured and whose pay did not go on? 
A. I have. 


Q. Does the company pay the doctor’s bill? A. Yes; the railway pay the 
doctor’s bill, and then we get some pay from an accident fund; we get $3 to $5 a 
week. Some persons get $3, and some like me get $5. It is an accident insurance 
funa, and we pay so much for it. 


Q. Do you pay the whole premium into the accident fund? A. Yes; so far as 
I know. 
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Q. Does the Government contribute nothing towards the fund? <A. Not that I 
know of. | 

Q. If a man is killed while in the discharge of his duty do his relatives get any- 
thing? <A. Nothing but the insurance, whatever that is. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q. Is a color test required on the Intercolonial Railway ? A. Itis. . 

Q. Is it a severe test? A. It is a pretty hard one; I know there are quite a 
~ number who do not pass it. 

Q. But it is absolutely necessary to pass the color test in order to get employ- 
ment on the road? A. It is. 

Q. While running, is the fireman continually beside the engineer? A. He is in 
the cab all the time, or between the cab and the tender, putting in fuel. 

Q. Are there many engineers on the Intercolonial Railway who are not members 
_ of the Locomotive Brotherhood? A. Quite a number. 
Q. Do the Government recognize the existence of the Brotherhood on the Inter- 
- colonial Railway? A. They do. 
. Q. When an accident happens does the Brotherhood provide sick benefits? A. 
Yes; although I cannot say for certain, for I do not belong to it, and can only speak 
jrom hearsay. 

By Mr. CLarkE :— 

Q. Is there any examination of engineers for competency on the Intercolonial 
Railway? A. There is. 

Q. Then an engineer is not given an engine unless he has his certificate? A. 
Unless he can answer the questions put to him by the examiners, he cannot get the 
certificate. 

By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Where does your company get its coal? A. We get it from all over; we 

get from Spring Hill, Pictou and the Joggins. 

By the CHarRMAN :— 
; Q. I suppose you get it whereever it is most convenient? A. Yes; and some- 
_ times we have to get it at different places in order to get enough. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. But you use all Canadian coal? A. All Nova Scotia coal. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are there any wood-burning locomotives used on the Intercolonial Railway ? 
A. No; we have none on the Intercolonial Railway. 


CHARLES Brown, Cigar-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. You heard the testimony the two cigar makers previously examined? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you approve of it? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything to add toit? A. No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Then, will you tell us, since you approve of it all, how is it that you remain 
here, when you say that you can earn so much more away from us? A. My parents 
are here, and they would sooner see me stay here than be away from home. 
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Joun W. Rusk, Clerk Freight Department Intercolonial Railway, called and 
sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Ave you in the employ of the Intercolonial Railway? <A. Yes. 

Q. In what capacity ? A. In the freight department. 

Q. Are many men employed in the freight department? A. In the busy season 
we have as many as twenty-six porters. 

Q. Do the salaries of clerks vary very materially in the freight department ? 
A. Il am not prepared to give the salaries of the clerks, except special clerks in the 
office, because they come under the charge of the station-master. 


Q. What pay does a checker receive? A. He receives from $500 to $600 a year. 
Q. What wages do the porters receive? A. There are three grades of porters; / 


a few of the oldest receive $1.25 a day; then there are a few that receive $1.20; and 
lastly come those on temporary work, who get $1.10. 

Q. Is $1.10 the lowest wages paid to freight hands? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. They work ten hours a day— 
from seven, local time, to six in the evening. 

Q. Are they ever required to work extra hours? A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, do they get paid at the same rate as in the day time, or do they 
get an extra rate? A. They get the same rate. 

Q. Do they get any extra allowance of time for night work? A. They get jusi 
whatever hours they work. 

Q. Are the checkers allowed any holidays? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does their pay goon? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Are you able to check all the goods that come into the station? A. No. 

Q. Are the checkers able to do that? A. They are. | 

Q. Are any laboring men required to do that work at times? A. Yes; some of 
the oldest employés. 

Q. Who is responsible for their work—they or the checkers? A. They are 
responsible, in a certain degree, to the parties who are checking. 

Q. If a car-load of flour should come in, and it was a barrel short, who pays for 
that barrel—the laboring man or the checker—who is responsible? A. If a man is 
checking out a load of flour he sends word to the station if he finds it short, and he 
calls their attention to it before making out his report. If a man signs a bill of 
lading for 100 barrels of flour and only receives 99 he will report the matter 
to the station-master of where it is from, and they will say who is to be held 
responsible. 

Q. Is it possible to count the car after it is unloaded? A. It would not do; it 
is right to count it as itis being unloaded. Some slovens will take ten barrels of 
flour and some double ones twenty. 

Q. Is your work any greater since the New Brunswick Railway came into the 
new station? A. Yes; it has increased very materially. 

Q. Inwhatway? A. In the first place, I have to supervise the work of the New 
Brunswick Railway, by giving instruction to the porters and the checkers, hunting 


up freight, answering questions from their superintendent and freight agents, and — 


corresponding with their freight agents. Ifany freight goes astray, I have to trace it up. 
Q. Are your hours of work any longer on account of the New Brunswick Rail way? 
A. They. are: 
Q. Do you receive any greater salary than before? A. Not one cent more; just 
the same as before. 


By Mr. ArmMstRone :— 


Q. Has any extra help been employed in connection with the increased work ? | 


A. We have the extra help of some porters, one checker and one billing-clerk., 
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By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. If you receive a case of goods or a car of goods, and some of it is short or in 
bad order, or part of the goods taken from them, how is the matter settled ? A. If 
we receive a case of goods in apparent good order we deliver it to the parties in the 
same order, and they make objections while some of the goods are still in the shed, 
and in our care, or if we notice that the parcel has been tampered with, we have the 
car checked with its contents and compared by his invoice, and then we make a 
report of the matter. 

Q. How is the matter generally settled; by the Government? A. If a man 
presents his claim and shows that the goods were received in apparent good order at 
the station, and also can show that the parcel has been tampered with before reaching 
St. John, the man gets his claim. 

Q. Has the party to write to Ottawa about the matter, or do you settle itin your 
office? A. All the business is done between our office and the general freight office 
in Moncton. 

Q. Is it very often that goods are found to be short? A. Not very often. 


J. R. Humpnsrey, Night-watchman, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am night watchman in the car shed of the 
Intercolonial Railway. 

Q. Is any body else employed there except yourself? A. There is one man 
there besides me. 

Q. What are the wages paid to a night-watchman? A. One dollar and ten 
cents a day. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. About twelve hours. 

Q. Have you anything to do except watch around the car shed ? A. We have 
to keep the harness clean, wash and oil the cars; clean the horses and feed them 
with hay and oats, and give them water in the morning. 

Q. Do you work on Sunday as well as other days? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you receive any holidays? <A. No. 

Q. If you lose a day is your pay deducted ? A. No; I have never lost but 
one day, and my pay went on then. 

Q. Are you kept pretty busy all night ? <A. Pretty busy. 

Q. Are you kept comfortably warm ? A. As good as we could wish for. 

Q. How many meals are you compelled to take with you? A. We generally 
take two. 

Q. Are you allowed plenty of time to eat these meals? A. Any amount of time. 

Q. As long as you do the work of harness-cleaning, and the other work required 
of you, it does not make much difference whether you are busy all the time or not ? 


A. No; it does not make any difference. 


Frep. Tapuey, Head Clerk, Freight Office, Intercolonial Railway, called and 
sworn. | 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What is your employment? I am chief clerk of the freight department, 
Intercolonial Railway, in St. John. 

Q. What does a clerk in the freight department receive when he enters upon 
this service? A. If he was a pretty young man when first entering the service, he 
would get about $30 or $35 a month. . 

Q. Is his pay increased according to any system of regularity? A. We have 


no system of advance in our department; it is more in the man; as he becomes 


more useful and of more value his pay will be increased. 
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Q. What would be the pay of a good clerk just employed at the ordinary work 
of the freight department? A. About $45 a month. We have three or four good 
men who are getting $45.80 or $45.83. 

Q. Then, unless he can secure a more responsible position he will not get any 
Increase in his pay? A. He will probably remain at that work for some time. 

Q. How many clerks are there in the freight office? A. There are seven 
besides myself. 

Q. Are any holidays given to them? A. There are twelve holidays allowed to 
each clerk; he can take that time out as he likes. If he happens to be sick two or 
three days that time is deducted from his holidays; he can use up his twelve days 
as he likes, either by being sick or in holidays. 

Q. What are the hours of service in the freight office? A. The office is open 
from seven in the morning till six in the evening. 

Q. Are the clerks kept busy the whole of this time? A. All the clerks are 
kept very busy. 

Q. Has the work of your office been increased by the New Brunswick Railway ? 
A. Yes; the work of the office has greatly increased, but we have some increase of 
help. We have two clerks more than we had before they came into the station. 

Q. Does that increase correspond with the increase of work? A. There is an 
increase of work that falls upon the four regular hands that were there previous to 
that time. 

Q. Has the work increased your pay any? A. No. 

Q. The New Brunswick Railway has increased your work? A. Yes; in 

consequence of the New Brunswick Railway we have had a great deal of extra work 
to do—night-work and Sunday-work. 

Q. Ave you paid extra for night-work? A. I never got $1 extra pay for that 
since I have been on the road. 

Q. Not for Sundays? A. No. 

Q. Are the clerks in your office required to work at night? <A. That is all 
regulated by the running of the trains. 

Q. Do the clerks get more pay when they work at night? A. No; not on 
regular trains. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do many of the hands on the road leave their situations here to get situations 
elsewhere? A. I have known several lately to get employment on the western 
roads. 

Q. At increased pay? <A. Yes. 


W. J. Ketny, Baggage-master, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am baggage-master at the Intercolonial 
Railway station. 

Q. What is the salary of baggage-masters? A. I get $40 a month, and my 
senior gets $50. . 

Q. Are many men employed in your department? A. Myself and my senior. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. We go to work at 5:30 in the summer time 
and work till 10:50 at night. 

Q. Are you kept busy all these hours? A. Kept busy most all the time in the 
summer, 

Q. How much time. are you allowed for meals? <A. In the morning we get. 
about forty-five to fifty minutes for breakfast, lots of time for dinner and about an 
hour for tea. 

Q. Do you have to work on Sunday? A. We have to. 

Q. What hours do you work on Sunday? A. Every second Sunday I go to 
work at 5:30 in the afternoon and work till 7 nd Last Sunday I had to go back to 


A. No. 
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work from 12:30 to 1:30, standard time; and then, again, I had to go back in the 
evening and work from 5:30 till 7 at delivering the mails. I was kept busy till 8 
o’clock, standard. 

Q. Does your pay correspond with all these services? A. It does not. 

Q. Do you get anything extra for Sunday work? A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrrone :— 
Q. Are the wages in your department on the Intercolonial Railway as high as 
they are on any other railroad? <A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever acted as baggage-master in connection with any other road? 


By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Do you not think there are lots of baggage which should pay freight that, 
goes through as baggage? A. Very seldom from our station. 

Q. Can you tell, if from other stations, a man comes to this station with five or 
ten trunks—can you tell if he has paid anything on them? A. If he has not paid 
extra we collect here. 

Q. Is there a book kept for that purpose? A. There is an excess baggage ticket, 


and all excess baggage is supposed to have this on it, and if a passenger with excess 


baggage has not got this ticket we make him get one here. 

Q. If a man is allowed 250 pounds could he get through 1,500 if the checker’s 
ticket was noton it? A. No. 

Q. You think he could not do that on the Intercolonial Railway? A. Ido not 
think so. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Have your duties been seriously increased since the New Brunswick Railway 
came into the new station? A. Yes; they have been doubled; we have had to 


handle all their mails. 


Q. Do you get any increased pay for that work? A. No. 

Q. Have your duties been increased on Sunday? A. On Sundays we have to go 
there in the morning for the Intercolonial Railway train and at night for the New 
Brunswick train. The Intercolonial Railway trains do not run Sunday night. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Then, under these circumstances, you believe you are not receiving sufficient 


salary for your services? A. I think the railway should pay us for our extra hours, 


and they should pay us also for the handling of the mail. 


Wittiam Jonss, Clerk, Freight Department, Intercolonial Railway, called and 


' sworn. 


mA. Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. What is your business? A. I am aclerk in the Intercolonial Railway freight 


office, St. John. 
Q. Have you heard the testimony given by the chief clerk of your department ? 


Q: Do you approve, substantially, of the testimony given by him? A. I do. 
Q. Have you anything to add to the statements made by him? <A. I do not 


- know as I have. 


a: 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. What means have you got to find out if a passenger carries more baggage 
than he should—by what way can you check it? A. We do not have anything to 


do with the baggage in our department; that is done in the baggage office. 
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JAMES Gornam, Checker, Freight Department, Intercolonial Railway, called 
and sworn, 


By Mr. FrErp :— 


Are you employed on the Intercolonial Railway? A. Yes. 
What position do you occupy? A. Checker. ; 
. Did you hear the testimony given as to the pay of checkers ? <A. I did, 
And as to their duties? A. Yes, 
. Do you think that those statements were substantially correct? A. Yes; I 
think the statements were. 

Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. Yes; I am the one who receives $500, 
while the rest of the checkers get $600. 

Q. How long have you been employed on the Intercolonial Railway? A. Nearly 
seven years. 

Q. Do you do the same service as the other checkers? A. No; I am on flour 
and sugar altogether. 

Q. Is the work as hard to perform as that done by the other checkers? <A. I 
think so. 

Q. Are your hours of duty aslong? A. Iam on duty from seven in the morning 
till six at night. 


LOLLO 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And the other checkers are on the same time? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you ever made any application for an increase of pay-? JAR Yess 
several times. | 


Q. And you have not got it? A. No; I have not. 


CaTHARINE Martin, Librarian, Free Public Library, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are you public librarian for St. John? A. I am the free public librarian. 
Q. How long has the free public library been established in St. John? A. It is 
now five years in existence. It was started in June, 1883, I think. 
Q. How many volumes does the library contain? A. About 6,000. 


Q. During how many hours a day is it open to the public? A. Six hours, but 


not every day. 
Q. During what days is it open sixhours? A. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Q. Waat hours is it open on those days? A. From two to six in the afternoon and 
from seven to nine at night. 


A. Is there a reading-room in connection with the library? A. Yes; it is all 


one room, but the lower part of it is partitioned off for a reading-room. 

Q. By whom is the library maintained? A. By the city council. 

A oe Is all the money needed for the library appropriated by the city council ? 
. Yes. 

Q. Have all the books in the library been paid for by the city council, or have 
there been any: bequests made towards its support? A. There have been several 
donations made, both of books and money. 

Q. Have these donations been of any large extent? A. We have a donation now, 
but it is not at hand yet, of $6,000 in money—the interest of it. 


Q. Do many persons visit the reading-rooms? A. Yes; a greatnumber. I cannot | 


4% 


give you the exact figures as to the numbers that visit the reading-room, but almost 
any night the reading-room is very well filled. 


Q. Would you be able to judge whether the people who visit the reading-room — 
habitually are working people, unskilled laborers and mechanics, or those who are ~ 


better off? A. I would say that there were people from all stations of life. All 


: 
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people are equal, except as regards money, but I think all classes of life are well 
represented in our reading-room. 

Q. Do you think that the mechanics and working people are as well represented 
by the visitors to your reading-room as the other classes of the com munity ? A. The 
poorer people in St. John have no other amusement that they can get for nothing. 

Q. Is there a limit in respect to the number of books given to the working 
classes? A. We have a limit to which we give a person a book, and for several good 
reasons, The first six months that the libr ary was opened we issued books very 
liberally, and we found that some of the books were destroyed, and depreciated in 
value. Since then we have issued or given one book a week to any one who comes 
for them. We find this rule to work very well and that the books are well circulated, 
because the majority of people in St. John are working people, and they do not have 
time to read more than one book a week. 

Q. Do you notice that many sewing women borrow books from the library or 
attend the reading room? A. I think they take out more books to their homes than 
they go to the reading-room to read. 

Q. Do you find that works of history, science, biography, travels, and the like, 

-are very largely read, or are novels more largely taken from the library? A. I 
cannot say that history is largely read, in comparison to novels and light literature, 
If St. John were a university town we would expect the higher literature to be 

more extensively patronized; but this is a commercial town, and as the work people 
read for relaxation and amusement they patronize something lighter. 

Q. When a man takes out a book is he required to bring the name of a property 
owner, or what security have you that he will return the book? A. The security is 
that we issue a registry board with the name and address of the receiver on it. . The 

rules are printed on one side, and on the reverse side he is recommended by the 
mayor and aldermen of the common council, or a commissioner of the library. The 
person recommending an applicant signs the card on that side. 

Q. And you, as librar ian, I suppose, do not issue a book to any person unless his 
card has got this authority on it? A. No. , 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


~Q. Do you require any deposit when giving out books? A. No; but we should 
have one. We allow people to enter the library and take out books when they pay 
taxes in the city. Any resident of Portland who pays taxes in the city can take 
books out of our library. 


By Mr. FrreEpD :— 


Q. Have you lost any books as yet? A. No; we have not as yet. Sometimes 
we have had a long search for them, but we have always found them at last. 

Q. Do your readers, as a rule, take good care of the books, and do they return 
them in good condition? A. If | was to say to a person that they brought back a book 
and that it was not in as good condition as when they got it they would very likely 
say they thought it was. “Most of the books are returned in fairly good condition. 

Of course, some books will wear out quicker than others. I think it is a good 
criterion to judge by to see a book very well worn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Then, on the whole, you do not complain about the treatment OF your books ? 
BA. No; Ido ‘not complain. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. If the working classes had shorter hours of labor, and Saturday afternoon 
_half-holiday, would it make more patrons to the free public library, or would it have 
a tendency in that direction? <A. I think that it would increase the patronage in the 
winter, but not in the summer and not on fine days in winter. I think that the work- 
ing people take out-door exercise in the summer and in-doors in the winter. We 
have a long winter in St. John and the poor people have not any great opportunity 
_ for amusement. 
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JAMES HARGREAVES, Superintendent New Brunswick Cotton Mill, called and 
Sworn. 


By Mr. Frrep :— 


\ Q. About how many hands are employed in the cotton mill? A. About 300. 
1 Q. How many of these are females and how many males? A. About evenly 
divided. 

Q. Of the females, how many are grown up women and how many are what ma 
be termed children? A. I think the children might be about one-fourth of the girls. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl now employed in the mill? A. 
‘Twelve is the youngest we have. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest child you have known to be 
employed in the mill since you have been there? A. Ido not know that we have 
had any under twelve. 

Q. Have you had any regulation fixing the lowest age that you will permit — 
them to work? A. We have no particular regulation, but we reckon not to go below 
twelve; if we could avoid it we would not take then under thirteen. 

Q. Those under twelve, or the youngest that you have employed, are they put 
to work which will require constant attention during the whole of theday? A. No. 

Q. How many hours do you work in the mill? A. Sixty hours per week. 

Q. Are the hours the same on every day of the week? A. No; we work eleven 
hours on five days and five and a-half on the other. 

Q. How many of the male operatives are grown up boys and how many com- 
paratively young boys? A. Well, I think three-fourths of them are grown up. 

Q. About what would be the age of the youngest boy employed? A. The 
youngest boy would be about thirteen. 

Q. What wages will a girl of twelve or thirteen receive on entering the mill? 
A. On entering the mill we have given $1 to $1.20. 

Q. Do they work by the week or by the piece? A. By the week. ; 

Q. How long would they be continued at that wage before receiving an 
advance? A. Some two or three weeks. 

Q. Then they are able to earn more? A. Yes; we give them according to how 
they push themselves along. . 

Q. How long would they be in the mill before being put on piece-work? A. 
‘There are some we put to piece-work when they are three or four weeks, but of course 

\ those are grown up girls. 
\ Q. What would be the average wages of a woman weaver? A. A woman 
weaver—the average wage would be about $5. 

Q. When a woman is able to earn $5 how many looms would she attend? <A, 
Three looms. 

Q. Are there any who attend to more than three looms? Are there many who 
earn more than $5 in the weaving room? A. Well, some of the older hands earn — 
as high as between $6 and $7 a week. 

Q. About what would be the lowest wages earned by a woman attending three 
looms? A. About $4. : 
f _Q. Ave there any fines imposed for imperfect work in the weaving room? — 
as) No; 

Q. Are there any fines imposed for being late in the morning? A. We do 
impose a fine occasionally for being late in the morning, but it is only counted for | 
time that is lost and that ought to be devoted to their work ; if they lose time we 
take a little for it. 

Q. Do you take for the actual time lost or do you make the time deducted more 
than that actually lost by the operative? A. I think they lose more time than the 
money we actually take off. 
yy. _Q. Can an operative attend properly to more than three looms? A. We do not 
wish them to attend at more than three looms at the class of work we have; ours — 
is fancy shirtings, and not common goods. | 
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Q. It requires greater attention than inferior goods would require. <A. Yes. 

Q. Are women “mostly employed in the spinning room? <A. Yes, 

Q. What would an expert spinner be able to earn, onan average? A. They earn 
about $4 a week. 

Q. They work by the piece? A. No; not those, 

Q. Is that the uniform rate paid good hands t? A. Yes, 

; Q. When they begin working in the spinning room about how much are they 

able to earn? A. They generally begin as small girls in the spinning room—some 
twelve, some fourteen years of age then, when we give them, as I said before, from 
$1 to $1.20 for a start. 

Q. How long will they work before they become sufficiently expert, if they 
enter at fourteen, to earn $4? A. It would take some two or three years. 

Q. And their wages would gradually increase? <A. Yes. 

Q. At what work are the young girls, for the most part, employed—girls, say of 
twelve or fourteen? A. They are generally employed in what we call doffing on 

_trostle frames. 

Q. Does that work require constant attention? A. No; it does not take much 
over two-thirds of their time. 

a Q. If inattentive are they fined? <A. No. 

Q. Are you frequently compelled to dismiss those children for inattention, or for 
any other cause? A. Very seldom. 

| Q. Are you frequently required to reprove them? A. Well, we have once in a 
_while to do so, but it is not what may be considered out of the way for young people. 

Q. Are they ever punished? A. No. 

Q. Do you know of a case at all, during your time, of corporal punishment? A. No, 

Q. Would you know of if if it oceurred? A. I think { would. 

Q. If you heard of a case where corporal punishment was inflicted would you 

wag ove of it—would you permit it? <A. No. 

Q. At what work are the small boys mostly employed ? A. On helping to doff 
on the trostle frames. 

Q. If they do the same work as the girls, do they get the same rate of pay? A. 
_ Just about the same rate of pay. 

Q. At what are the men mostly employed? A. In what we sone mule-spinning 
and in the dye-house. 

Q. What does a mule spinner earn? A. From $8 to $9. 

Q. In the dye-house what do they earn? A. Hight dollars. 

Q. -Have you any male weavers? A. No. 

| Q. Where men and women, or where boys and girls are employed at the same 
a do they receive the same ‘rate of pay? <A. For the same work. 

Q. Throughout the mill? A. Yes; throughout the mill. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences—separaie water-closets for male and female 
operatives throughout the mill? A. Not throughout the mili; but the principal 
part of the men, they have separate water-closets—but there are rooms in ues the 
‘males and females use one water-closet. 

Q. Do you not think that is a matter that ought to be rectified? A. We have 

never had any trouble. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. But you may have had trouble and not know anything of it? A. There are 
_too many people working there in the same room. 

Q. It has happened elsewhere? A. I have been there seventeen years and there 
has been no complaint. 

Q. You know that where there are factory laws these things are not permitted ? 
A. I have stated the facts of the case, and these things have never happened. I have 
worked in mills in England where they had only one water-closet with a greater 
number of hands, and I think the morality here is as good as it is there and as good 
there as it is here. 
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By Mr. CLarKke :— 
Q. Is there any reason why those water-closets should not have been built sepa- 


rately? A. This place of ours has been built at different times, just as trade would | 
warrant it, and it would be a little puzzling to put separate conveniences in some of 


the places ; but wherever we can do it, we have done so. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you train your skilled hands here in St. John, or do you import skilled 
hands from other parts of Canada or from abroad? A. We import skilled hands 


from abroad, but such as we can possibly, we push them along—that is, natives of 


this place. 

Q. Do you make contracts with them before they come to New Brunswick ? 
A. Most of them come from England, of our skilled hands. We make contracts with 
those we so employ, so far as time and wages are concerned. 


Q. They come here under some form of agreement, knowing that they are going 


to work in the mill and about what pay they are to receive? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the wages paid here such that operatives in England consider that they 
will be bettered by coming here to work for the wages you pay? A. Those that we: 
get out are better, to a certain extent. 

\» _Q. Can you tell the Commission how wages compare with wages in England ? 
A. I think they are rather better than they are in England. . 

Q. Are you able to state how wages compare with wages in Massachusetts, let 
us say? A. Well, probably the wages would be rather less here than in Massachusetts. 

Q. Do you know that, or is it only a matter of opinion with you? A. That is 
only a matter of opinion. 

Q. Is it a number of years since you worked in England? A. Nineteen years. 

Q. Are you able to speak positively with regard to the rate of wages prevailing 
there now? A. Not positively, but we have men there who came out recently, and L 
have spoken with them, and there does not seem to be much difference, as far as the 
general rate is concerned. 

Q. Are you able to speak as to the persons who come here and get accustomed 
to the country whether they wish to return or remain here? A. As a general rule, 
they remain here. 

Q. They consider themselves better off here than at home? A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Does that apply to young and old? A. Yes; so far as I know. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do any of your hands work at night? A. No; only the night-watehman. 


Q. What is done with the fines taken from the employés? A. It is returned to. 


the office. 
_ Q. It remains with the company? A. Yes. 

Q. When you engage this foreign labor by contract do you fix the rate of wages 
you will give them before they come over? A. Yes; as a general rule. 

Q. Do they pay their own passage? A. They have in most cases; in some they 
have not. 

Q. Who has paid, in the cases they have not paid their own? A. The firm. 

Q. After they came here did the firm deduct the passage money out of the 
wages? <A. They have in some cases. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. [ suppose that depends upon the agreement ?—— 
By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q. You say that the age of the youngest girl is twelve—what means do you take 
for ascertaining their ages? A. We have no means, except asking them, and they, 
I presume, tell the truth. . 
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Q. It is only guess work? A. Yes; so far as we are concerned. 
| Q. What do you pay women weavers who work two looms? <A. That is just 
what they can do; some can do more than others. ; 
; Q. You gave what a young woman could earn at three; now, what can a young 
woman make with two looms? A. We have one, I think, who is between $2 and 
$8, but you must remember that a woman with two looms is not a practical hand; she 
has only grown up in the work, so as to perform work that far. 
Q. Have you any in the weaving room who would be under $2? A. We have 
— one weaver on one loom. 

Q. flow much do you pay her? A. Just what she can earn. 

Q. Give an average of the wages? A. Well, generally about $1 and $1.50. 

_ Q. What do you pay women who work as twisters in the twisting room? <A. 
_ We have not any; you mean twisting yarn—they would make $4 a week. 

Q. What pay do you give women in the reeling room? A. From $3 up to $6 
and $7. 

) Q. Do many of these young women bring their dinner with them? <A. Yes; 
many of them. 

Q. Is there a separate room for them to eat their dinners in to that in which 
they work? A. 'They work and eat in one room. 

Q. Is the machinery stopped during the time in which they are at work? A. 

® Yes. 

Q. Is drinking water close at hand? A. Yes. 

Q. On what flat do the women work ? A. On two flats. 

Q. How high is your factory ? A. Itis between 40 and 50 feet. 

Q. Are there any fire-escapes attached to the factory? A. There are two fire- * 
escapes on every flat. The place is built in a kind of square, and there is one at two 
ends of the square. 

| Q. Do the doors attached to them open outwards or inwards ? A. They open 
outwards. 
; Q. Are the doors fastened at a certain hour in the morning ? A. No. 
»\_ Q. Always open? A. Yes. 
_ ~| Q. Do many ot the young women pay their own board ? A. I suppose they do. 

Q. Do many of them live with their parents? A. Yes; a good many of them live 

with their parents. 

Q. What would a young woman pay, or what does she pay, for good, respectable 

board in St. John? A. Well, I think, it is about $2. 
By Mr. McLzan :— 


\ Q. You spoke a little while ago about. not hearing any complaints as to the 
water-closets—do you think a young lady would tell you about any grievance she 
might have as regards them ? A. Ido not know whether she would or not, but in 
case there had been any grievance she would very soon complain, and I think any 
one else would, because if they feel badly used that way they would complain, 

Q. But do you think she would come and complain to you? A. I think she 
would come and complain to me. 

By Mr. ArmstRoNnG :— 

Q. Is it a matter of impossibility that two distinct water-closets could not be 
erected ? A. Ido not know as to impossibility, but we don’t see our way to do it. 
| Q. It is a matter of great expense, is it? A. It is a matter of great expense. 

Q. Do you not think it would be more seemly for young persons just getting 
into womanhood to have closets for themselves ? A. It would be more seemly, but 
~ I do not see any more chance for immorality than there exists in a private family. 
4 By the CHarrMan :— 
, Q. You have confidence in your operatives? A. Certainly, or we could not work 


with them. 
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Neat Manonery, Employé of Street Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What do drivers receive? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q. Do you get constant employement the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work ? A. About twelve or thirteen, 

Q. Ave you able to sit down during any part of the day? A. A few minutes 
while on the line. 

Q. Are you permitted to have any seat on the car? A. No. 

Q. Are any comforts, in the way of hot coffee, or such as that, prepared for you 
on very cold nights or days in winter? A. Not for the drivers on the cars that I 
have seen, though there has been for parties out all night when snow-ploughing, and 
that sort of thing. 

Q. Have you anything to do with the horses before or after you start on the 
tripsy) yAm No. 

Q. Not when-you change horses during the day? A. The horses are ready 
for us just to hook on when we come in with our car. 


GerorGce Moors, Driver Street Cars, called and sworn, 

By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Did you hear the testimony of the last witness ? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you approve of it? A. I do. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the drivers allowed to sit down at any time? A. No. 
Q. Do you not think it would be a benefit to a man to have a rest in that 
respect ? A. Ido, but I do not see there is much chance for a rest, We are not 


allowed to sit down; the only chance is at the end of the drive, when we are allowed - 


six minutes to lay off—that is at each end. 
Q. Did the men ever ask it for themselves ? A. Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Do you collect the fare yourself. A. No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. When not in time in the morning do they put on a substitute? A. I have 
never been in that position yet. 

Q. Is that the rule? “A. I think itis, | 

Q. How many minutes grace is given to the employés ? I guess if you are not 
on time there is not much grace given. 

Q. Does he lose that day’s pay ? A. Well, no; I have known cases where you 
just loge the one trip, but you go on the next. © | 

Q. Is the cost of that one trip deducted out of your wages? A. It is. 


By the CHAarRMAN :— 


Q. Ifa man were not there to start the trip does it disarrange everything ? A. 
Yes ; puts the whole business out of shape. 

Q. Do you get any extrapay for Sunday labor ? A. Nothing more than a day’s 
pay—$1.25. 

Q. Do you work the same on Sunday as on other days? A. Yes. 


Q. Do*you start as early in the morning? <A. I start as early on my trip, but © 


I do not think the first trip starts as early as on week days. 
Q. What is the last car at night? A. At the same hour as on week days—10:33 
it leaves Indiantown. 
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By Mr. ArMsTRoNG :— 
Q. Are there scales of wages—different grades of wages? A. No; we all 
receive the same amount. 
Q. Are the men compelled to make change themselves out of their own money? 
A. Weare provided with change; we buy it when we go on to work; it is all done 
up in packages, and when used we replace it with the change instead. 
Q. That change is your own money? A. Yes; that is our own money. 


Q. Is that according to the rules of the company, that you have to have your 
own change? <A. Yes. 


Q. Is any amount specified? A. Yes; $5. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. Do you not get a Sunday off occasionally to go to church? A. We do if we 
want one; but we don’t always go to church when we get one off; that is the 
worst of it. 

Q. Is there any arrangement so that the drivers could have a regular Sunday, 
occasionally? A. No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. So, if you want to go to church you have to get permission to go? A. Yes; 
you have to ask on the Saturday night before. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. If you get off work a day is that day’s pay stopped? A. Yes; it is. 
Q. Supposing a man gets injured in the service, does his wages go on? A. That 
IT could not answer; I do not know. | 
Q. Supposing a man got sick through fatigue, cold or long hours, would his 
wages goon? <A. I do not know. 
Q. If a horse gets sick do they send him to the doctor? <A. Yes. 


Dr. Hurcuison, Doctor of Medicine, called and sworn. 
By Mr, FREED :— 

Q. You desire to give testimony respecting education in St. John? A. Ido. 

Q. You can make your statement. 

(Witness is about to enter into a private matter, andis overruled by the Chair.) 

With reference to the books I have read the evidence in the press which was given 
here by Mr. Carter, the inspector of schools. I quite agree with that statement, that 
all the books should be published in New Brunswick, that we are quite competent to 
produce books of a quality equal to those at present used. The present Government 
have certainly carried out some of the promises which the members made on the 
hustings, and bye-and-bye we may have the whole of the books published in New 
Brunswick, which would be a great benefit to the city of St. John and probably to 
Fredericton. I again think that compulsory education is requisite. In the large cities 
a certain amount of elasticity is required in such cases. In this it would be a great 
benefit to the city of St. John to have the University of New Brunswick placed here, 
instead of miles away, in asmall town, for the purpose of educating young men, lawyers, 
clerks, &c. The university is now situated at Fredericton, a town some eighty miles 
from St. John. The placing of it here would excite a greater desire for higher 
education. Our seconday education, Mr. Carter says, is not equal to that in Ontario. 
The reasons for that I shall give through the public press. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Can you tell us the percentage of the children of the laboring classes attaining 


a higher education than that obtainable at the ordinary public schools? A. I cannot 


tell you; I can tell you nothing more than appears by the reports issued by the trustees. 
From my knowledge of St. John and my general knowledge of the educated 
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classes here, I think that there are very few who allow their children to go to the 
grammar school to obtain a higher education, I think it would be a good thing for 
St. John were the higher education, as at present conducted, abolished, for that course 
would enable men from Oxford and Cambridge to come here and enter into eompe- 
tition with anything that might be established here, any way. ares 

| Q. Do you know about the percentage of the children of the working classes 
who go to the higher branches in your public scoools here? A. I think that is 
pretty much the same question as in regard to the previous matter of the higher 
schools. I, of course, have a general idea, but I could not make the statement. I dare 
say all those things are contained in the office of the secretary, who will be examined, 
I understand, in such matters. | 

(in the above, all personal matters have been omitted—REpor TER.) 


Paut Kinaston, Employé Street Cars, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your position? A. Iam foreman over the men for keeping the 
street railway in repair. 

Q. Are any other men employed in the same capacity ? A. Not in the same 
capacity as I am. 

Q. How much would the men receive who are working under you? A. One 
dollar and ten cents a day. 

Q. How much can you earn? A. [ have received from $10.50 to $11 a week, 
but Ido not get so much as that at the present time, but will, I hope, shortly again. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work ? A. My hours are very uncertain. 

Q. The other men—how many hours do they work? A. Their time is ten hours, 
but if any unforeseen danger occurs on the line they have to work longer. 

Q. Do they receive any pay for such over-work ? A. They pay for over-time. 

Q. Do they receive the same pay as the men receive for day work? A. Yes. 


ALBERT SUTCLIFFE, Overseer Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. How many hands are employed inthe spinning room? A. Forty-five to fifty. 

Q. In the New Brunswick Mill? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many would you class as skilled hands and how many as learners ? 
A. About thirty or thirty-five of the former and fifteen or twenty of the latter. 

Q. What would be their average earnings? A. Four dollars a week. 

Q. What would be the lowest rate of wages paid in that room? A. One dollar 
and fifty cents. 

+ & I suppose they range all the way from $1.50 to $4? A. Yes; and up to $6. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest child employed in the room? A. Twelve. 
Q. Would you be willing to take a child under twelve? A. No. 
Q. Have you any instructions not to take very young children? A. Yes; Tam 
instructed not to take them under twelve. 

Q. Is there a desire on the part of some people to crowd in children under 
twelve? A. Sometimes ; in a few cases. 

Q. Do you judge wholly by their statement as to age, or do you judge from your 
own idea, sometimes? A. If I think they are too young I do not take them. 

Q. Are there more applicants for work than you have work to give? A. Yes. 

Q. Do children go themselves to seek employment, or do their parents bring 
them? A. Sometimes the parents come, and at times the children come themselves. 

Q. When the parents come with young children seeking to get them into the mill 
do they look as if they were poor, or as if they were in comfortable circumstances ? 
A. They do not look so bad; they look pretty fair, 
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Q. Do they look as if they needed the earnings of the children? A. Some look 


as if they needed it and others do not. 


By Mr. Armsrrone :— 
Q. Do you know if the youngsters are able to read and write? A. Some can 


write and some cannot ; they can all read, I think. 


Q. Read print or manuscript? A. Read printing. 
Q. Do you know if they go to night-school after work is over? A. No. 
Q. Are there any public night-schools in St. John? A. Not that I know of. 


J. W. Cupuip, Second Hand in Mule-room, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. About how many hands are employed in the mule-room? A. I think we 
have twenty. 

Q. How many adults? <A. Seven or eight. 

Q. What are the earnings of the skilled hands? A. They are all skilled hands. 

Q. All who are in the room? A. All, except the very small hands; we have 
learners occasionally, but of course they are not much use until they have been with 
us some time. 

Q. Are all hands employed by the week? A. Yes. 

Q. And all receive the same rate of wages? <A. No. 

Q. Who judges of their capacity? A. The overseer and the manager together ; 
they decide all questions of wages. 

Q. At what are the young children employed? A. What we call a back-boy— 
that is, putting in bobbins and sweeping and clearing things away—keeping the place 
clean. They also do part of the oiling. 

Q. Are they kept at work requiring constant attention? A. The very youngest 
are not; the older ones have to be at work nearly all the time; it depends a great 
deal on how the work is running. 

Q. Is their work such that their attention is always actively directed upon the 
work? A. No. 

- Q. About what are the ages of the youngest children employed? A. I think 
we have one little boy about thirteen—either twelve or thirteen. 

Q, None younger than that? A. No; from that up to forty and fifty. 


By Mr. Arnmstrone :— 


Q. Do the youngest children oil and clean machinery? A. Yes; part of it. 
Q. The part that they do clean up and oil, is the machinery going at the 


time? A. Yes; they brush up part of the mule when running—that is, the back 


part; they do it with a brush. 
Q. Is it not dangerous? A. Not at all; they are prohibited strictly from going 


_where they would be caught in any way. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Are there many accidents? A. We had one accident just before Christmas. 
Q. How did that occur? A. The mule was stopped to wipe down, and then tie 
mule was set in motion, while he was in there, by the operator, and it caught him. 
I was there at the time and I spoke to him about stopping it, but he did not know 


the boy was in there and set it going. The mule is quite a long one; the room is 


about 90 feet long. 

Q. What was the nature of the accident he sustained? A. He had a couple of 
ribs broken ; he was in to work in a couple of weeks after and he is working for 
us still. 

Q. Was it the negligence of the man or of the boy? A. Not the boy; the piecer 
had set the mule on, not thinking the boy was there; I had called the boy in to wipe 


off, and had stopped the mule to let him do it. 


Q. Did the company pay him for his time? A. I could not say. 
Q. For his medical attendance? A. I could not say. 


Tuomas WHALEN, Mule-Spinner, Cotton Factory, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Mule-spinner in the New Brunswiek Cotton 
Mill. 

Q. How long have you been working there ? A. Highteen months. 

Q. Where were you employed before that ? A. In the Gibson mill. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other country in a cotton mill? A. Yes; in 
England. 

Q. Were you a skilled hand in England? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages compare here with the wages you earned in England ? 
A. The last job I had in England was about the same as Iam getting here—that is, 37 
and 38 shillings sterling a week. 

Q. Do you consider that money will go further in supporting a family in England 
or in New Brunswick—that is for rent, food, fuel, clothes, and all the ordinary neces- 
saries of life? A. I think with the same pay, upon the average, that you can live 
better here. 

Q. Would you rather remain here or return to your former position and condi- 
tion of life in England ? A. I would rather remain in this country. 

Q. Is food cheaper or dearer here thanin England ? A. Weli, beef is cheaper ; 
sugar and other articles are about the same. 

Q. Clothing would be dearer here? A. Yes. 

Q. How would rents be ? A. From 3 to 4 shillings a week for the working 
classes in England. 

Q. How many rooms would you have for 4 shillings a week ? A. Five and six, 
up-stairs and down. 

Q. What would be the size of those rooms ? A. I could not say exactly what 
their size would be. 

Q. Would that accommodation be better than you get here in St. John for the 
same money ? A. About the same. 

Q. At all events you think your position here with the same wages, is about the 
same as there? A. It has been, so far. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you get more constant employment here than you did at home in the old 
country ? A. I had constant employment there until my mill was burned down. I 
have been here now since 1883. 

Q. There, when you left a mill was it difficult to get into another position? A. 
Yes; although there are a great many more mills there. 

Q. Do you experience the same difficulty here? A. Yes; you have to travel 
further to get it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you come under contract to this‘country ? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know of others who are overseers who came out in the same way ? 


A. No. 


CuaruEs H. Dore, Dyer, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. How many are employed at that occupation in the mill? A. There are: 
twenty-five at present in the dye-house. 

Q. Do they all receive the same rate of wages? A. No; they vary. 

Q. According to the time they have been employed or according to their 
capacity? A. Well, according to their capabilites and time, I presume, to a 
certain extent. 

Q. What will a fairly good skilled, hand receive? A. From $7 to $9. 
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Q. Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. Sometimes. 
Q. Not always? A. Not constant, though we do not lose much time. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. About how much time would you lose? <A. Ihave been there thirteen 
years, and looking back over that time I could hardly tell you. 
Q. I mean in a year—on account of the mill? A. Some years we lose a good 
deal and others none, hardly ; this last year we ran steadily. 
y us ay 
Q. Would you lose three months? <A. No. 
Q. Six weeks? A. No. . 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Are boys taken into the dye-house to learn the business ? A. Well, young lads. 
Q. You get your skilled hands by training them up in the mill? A. Yes. | 
Q. You do not require to send abroad for the skilled hands? <A. No; they 


- generally have an overseer or foreman from abroad. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Is the business of dyeing unhealthly? <A. I do not find it so; I do not find 


it unhealthy. 


Q. Is it dangerous to handle the dyes witha cut—say on the hand? <A. I never 


_ found anything serious to come from it. 


Q. Did you come from England? A. No; I came from Scotland. 
Q. Did you come out here under contract? A. No. 


. 


WiLu1Am Cox, Warper, Parks’ Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are there many hands employed in that department? A. Only two, as a 


general thing; if we are pushed the foreman lends a hand. 


Q. What are your earnings? A. A while back we were on piece, and for a short 


time made from $8 to $10 a week, but since the change of work if we went on piece- 
- work now we could not make $8 on a general run. 


Q. Do you get constant employment the year round? A. Last summer we had 


quite a lot of loafing, but loafing is not a general thing. 


By Mr. ArmstrRone :— 


Q. Are you long in this country? <A. I have been out five years. 
Q. Did you come out on contract? A. No; I came out on speculation. 


JoHN GARSIDE, Beamer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are many hands employed at this in the mill ? A. Four of us, and two boys. 
Q. What would be their earnings? A. Three of us get $10 each, one $6 


and another $4, and the lowest I guess about $1.50 or $2. 


Q. The boys are learning, so that in course of time they are skilled hands at it ? 


_ A. Yes; one of them is learning. 


Q. Do you get constant employment the year round? A. We shut. about down 


- about three times in the year for cleaning. 


-Q. How long since you worked in the old country? A. Six and a-half years— 


we came out in 1881. 


Q. Do you consider the circumstances of a cotton mill operator in Canada as 
good, or better or worse, than they are in Engiand? A. Well, I do not suppose in my 
business it is very much better here. 

Q. You consider it to be somewhat better? A. Well, [ like, the climate better 


though I got as much wages at home‘as here. 
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By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. As far as the comfort of the factory is concerned, is it just as good here as it 
is in England ? A. Some mills are rather better in England—some not quite as good ; 
but taking the average, they are. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Did you come to Canada under contract or by your own motion? A. Mr. 
Parks applied over there for a hand, and I applied for it and got it. 

Q. You made a contract in the old country? A. He stated the price and I 
accepted it. | 

Q. Did you pay your fare to this country ? A. Yes. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— ; 

Q. Was the advertisement inserted in an old country paper? A. No; Mr. Parks 
wrote to his agent there. 

Q. And the agent advertised ? A. No; he did not advertise, but he sent a party 
a note to inquire for a hand. : 

Q. And there were negotiations pending the bargain’ before you employed 
yourself? A. I made my bargain with the agent. 


JOHN GARRETT, Second Hand in Carding-room, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 
Q. How many men are employed in the carding-room? A. From ‘fifty to sixty 
altogether. 
Q. How many adults and how many children? A. There are, I suppose, three 
small children of about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
Q. And the rest are all grown up? <A. Yes. 
Q. How many males and how many females? A. About forty females and the 
remainder males. 
Q. What can a skilled male operative earn? A. From $3 to $5.50; sometimes $6. 
Q. What can a skilled female operative earn? A. Well, they generally pay them 
by the week; the wages run from $3.50 to $10.50. 
Q. Do females get less than the men? A. Yes; and some small boys get less 
wages, 
@. Where men and women are employed at the same work do they receive the 
same rate of pay? A. Yes; there are very few that work like that in the carding-room. 
By Mr, ArMstRone :— 


Q. Are there many earning $6? A. Not many; but sometimes when they have — 


a good working week,and when they work sixty hours,and no stopping the machinery. — 


Q. Ifthe machinery is stopped, and they have to shut down, is their wages 
stopped? A. No. 


Q. Do they make it up if the machinery is stopped? A. Yes; all hands in the — 


card-room worl by the piece, except a few, and their time is kept by the hour, and 


if the mill is off an hour they lose the hour. 


Q. You mean the piece-hands? A. It does not make any difference to them; it 
is their loss if the mill is shut down. 


But the week hands—if there is anything stopped in the mill machinery they | 


are required to make itup? A. Ifthe mill don’t make it up they lose it. 

Q. But do not the employés work over-time when the mill works over-trme? A. 
Yes; I suppose they do. 

Q. That is, the loss they make up by over-time? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does the machinery go wrong through the interference of the employés? A. 
Sometimes it requires a little fixing. 

Q. When the machinery goes wrong is it the fault of the employés? A. No. 
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Ricuarp Naves, Second Hand and General Helper, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. You would be the only hand employed at this particular work? A. Yes. 
Q. How much can you earn? A. Six dollars a week. 
Q. Do you work the same hours as the other employés? A. Yes. 


Patrick KEnnepy, Laborer, called and sworn. 


r By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. On what work are you employed? A. Sewerage and water department. 

Q. Do you work directly for the city? <A. Yes. 

Q. What can you earn per day ? A. One dollar and twenty cents. 

Q. How many days do you work in the course of the year? A. I suppose seven 
or eight months, but from the Ist of January to some time in April we may be 
required to work on being called out. 

Q. Do you get anything besides what you receive from the city? A. I used to 
work outside sometimes in the winter. 

Q. Have you a family to support? A. Five. 

Q. Can you support your family on those wages? A. Just maintain a family 
onit. Here is a statement of it. This shows : 

For a family on $1.10.a day—seven in family—a man saves, besides the following, 
6 cents a day :— 
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The rent has to be paid and fuel has to be bought, and what will be done for 
wear and tear of house—will 6 cents meet all these demands? I just put that to 
show how a man can maintain a family on $1.10 a day; that is a low figure; he has 


- wear and tear of house and fuel to meet and everything else to find in the house; I 


am not allowing him any meat, only fish, and if he gets meat on Sunday he has to 
keep it from the grocery, which is not fair to the grocer. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you provide anything for clothes? A. No; nor even for boots, or oil, nor 
tobacco, nor sugar, nor anything like that. 
(). And in case of sickness? A. You see it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you require half a pound of tea? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Would none of the seven be earning anything besides the man himself? A. 


_ None of them are supposed to be earning ; in some cases a girl or boy of fourteen may 


be bringing in $1.50 or $2, and that may help meet some of these demands. 

Q. Is there any family of seven but that some would be earning? <A. I havea 
family of seven and none earn anything for me, and just now only three out of nine 
are earning. 


By Mr. Botvin :-— 


Q. How much rent do you pay? A. Nine pounds a year. 
Q. How much do you pay for taxes? <A. Five dollars and eighty-five cents. 


h \ 


\ 


Q. Does that include every tax—water and all? A. Yes; the schools are all free | 


schools here. 


VY By Mr, ArMstTRoneG :-— 


Q. You have to buy books? <A. Yes. 
Q. On corporation work how ofen are you paid? A. Once a week. 
Q. Do you prefer that to fortnightly payment? A. Yes; it is more handy, 
especially where there is a family. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are your taxes kept out of your pay? A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any man working for the city for less than $1.10? A. On 
outside work they are working now for 60 cents, 80 cents and $1, but that is not for 
the city; it is on contractor’s work. ; 

Q. In corporation work, such as unskilled labor does the board of works make it 
a special point to give work to residents in preference to strangers or immigrants if 
they come here? A. Yes; it is the case here. Now, for instance, where I am em- 
ployed, well, I would get work before a stranger, because I understand the business. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Have you any statement to make before the Commission—would you like to 
suggest something? <A. I do not know. 


- By Mr. ArmsTrRona :— 


Q. Have your wages increased any during these past few years? A. No; thatis 
about the standing wages here—6 shillings a day for laboring men. 


J. C. Wiuson, Printer at Barnes & Co., called and sworn. 
By Mr. FreEp :— 
Do you work by the week or by the piece? A. By the week. 
What wages are paid journeymen printers? A. Ten dollars a week. 
How many hours a day do you work? <A. Ten. 
Sixty hours a week? <A. Yes. 
How frequently are you paid? A. Weekly. 
in fall es In eralie 
Allin cash? <A. Yes. | 
Do you get constant employment? <A. Yes. 
How long have you been working for Barnes & Co? A. Nine years. 
Did you serve your time there? A. Yes. 
How many years did you serve? <A. Five. 
Were you indentured? A. No. 
Have you a comfortable room to workin? A. Yes; it is comfortable. 
Are you employed on book or job work? A. I work all around. 
. When you work on book-work do you still work by the week? <A. Yes; 
by the week. 
Q. Are any of the hands working by the piece? A. Not at present. 
Q. When they work piece-work on books what pay do they receive? <A. 
Twenty-eight cents. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. How many hands in your establishment? A. Seven in the printing office. 

Q. How many are journeymen? <A. Five. 

Q. Have you any information to give the Commission which will be of interest 
to the Commission? A. Well, no; I do not think I have, outside of the school book 
question. 

Q. Do you know anything about the school book question? A. All I know is, 
if the school books for New Brunswick were printed here it would be a great 
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advantage to all concerned in printing and book-binding; it would employ a great 
many more hands and would be the means of establishing electrotyping here, which 
is greatly needed. 

Q. Were any of the books printed here on the type set up in St. John? A. I 
understand that there was a history printed here, in Messrs. J. & A. MeMillan’s 
office. I heard a man say he had worked on it setting up type and that the type 
was sent to Boston to be electrotyped there, and I see by the public prints it was 
set up in Boston, but further than that I do not know. Ido not know where the 
man who set it up is now. 


Wiut1AMm Jarvis, Insurance Agent, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What is your business? A. Lama barrister-at-law; also insurance agent for 
the Maritime Provinces for the London, Liverpool and Globe Insurance Company, 
and president of the board of fire underwriters. 

Q. What are the rates of fire insurance prevalent in New Brunswick? A. They 
are very much according to the character of the property insured. 

Q. What would be the assessed rate for the best mercantile buildings? A. Do 
you mean wholesale or retail? 

Q. Wholesale? A. The building would be about 50 to 60 cents, if well constructed. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you mean per annum? <A. Per annum. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What would be the rate in the retail business? A. Sixty to sixty-five cents; 
the stock would be higher than the wholesale. 

Q. What would the rate be upon brick or stone buildings, and the better classes 
of residences, towards the centre of the city? A. The lowest rate on first-class. 
buildings would be 35 cents. 

_ Q. What would be the average rate on the class of tenements occupied by the - 
working people—say, a brick building? A. There are hardly any brick buildings 
occupied by working people in this city. 

Q. Is the rate higher where more than one family occupy a house? A. In 
forming our tariff the general. rule is to add 5 cents for each additional family, and 
this is done because we consider that the risk is increased. 

Q. Do you think that, as a rule, the class of tenements occupied by working 
people are charged higher rates than the residences of the more wealthy?) A. They 
are certainly higher. 

Q. Is that due altogether to the class of buildings occupied by them? A, 
Certainly it is. ; 

Q. Has your experience taught you that there are greater dangers from fire in 
the houses of the poor than in the houses of the wealthy? A. The building is more 
liable to be burned and the percentage of fires is greater. 

Q. Have you given any study to the problems involving the cost of living ? 
A. I certainly have thought over it very seriously. 

Q. Have you read any of the figures given before this Commission by a witness 
named Kennedy? <A. I did see some of his figures in the papers. 

Q. Are you able to form an opinion as to whether those figures fairly represent 
the cost of feeding a family of seven persons? A. At the time I read it, it struck 
me that his figures were entirely exaggerated. In the first place, if I recollect 
correctly, he spoke of the expense of feeding his family, and said that he purchased 
five loaves of bread per diem. That would be equal to twenty-two barrels of flour 
ina year. Hach barrel would contain about 200 Ibs. of flour, and I do not know 
whether a family could use so much flour as that in a year. Iam at a loss to know 
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how they could consume so much flour. I know that I purchase for my own family 
six or seven barrels ina year, but of course we consume more or less meat. In 
vegetables, Mr. Kennedy speaks of potatoes, and his quantity is half a peck per diem; | 
that would be seven half-pecks per week, and that would be equal to forty-seven 
bushels a year, which would amount to something over twenty barrels a year. J 
Then, that coupled with the quantity of flour, I do not see what could become of it. 
Then there is another thing to be said about purchasing bread by the loaf and not 
making it in the house, which is a very expensive way of living. There is no doubt 
that household economy is too little taught in our public schools, and consequently 
very many of the girls become housekeepers without knowing how to make a loaf of. 
bread, upon which so much depends ; consequently, their husbands are obliged to 
purchase the bread, instead of buying a 200-Ib barrel of flour. Purchasing a loaf of 
bread at 7 cents, when you consider that a 200-tb barrel of flour will make nearly 
double the quantity of bread that a baker makes out of it, increases the cost of 
living very much. 

Q. Is 7 cents the ordinary price of a 2-fb loaf of bread in this town? A. It is. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What is the ordinary price of potatoes? A. I have a place 20 miles outside 
of St. John where J raise my own vegetables and the potatoes that I raised there last 
fall I sold at $1.50. We call a barrel of potatoes two bushels and a-half. Since that 
potatoes have risen in price because the season has advanced. 

Q. Whatis the average price of potatoes in St. John? A. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents per barrel. 

Q. Do you not think that a man engaged at hard work requires more food when 
he is working outdoors than one who works inside doors? A. Certainly he does. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. And the fact of the man using no meat in his family, they would eat more 
bread and vegetables than they otherwise would ? A. Certainly; itisa mere matter 
of taste; if they choose to purchase vegetables instead of meat they can do so. 

Q. If they can buy bread at 34 cents a pound is it not more economical than 
buying meat at the current market rate? A.I am not a scientist in the 
matter, but I know that Dr. Pevy says and those who claim to speak scientifically on 
the subject claim to think that human beings require meat food, and that if people 
do not use meat their system deteriorates, and that meat is better and more sub- 
stantial than potatoes. 

Q. What is the price of good family flour in St. John to day ? A. I should say 
for such flour as Goldies Star, $5 a barrel. 2 

Q. Would that be a fraction more than 24 cents a pound? A. A barrel is 
supposed to contain 200 Ibs. or thereabouts. 

Q. If flour can be bought at 24 cents a pound is it economy for those who study 
economy to buy bread at 3 cents a pound? A. No. 

Q. Can you give any good reason why bread is worth 34 cents a pound it St. 
John ard only 24 cents in Hamilton ? <A. I do not know why. 

Q. Do you think that a quarter of a pound of tea would be a reasonable 
allowance for a family of five or seven persons, of which the children would be so 
young as to be unable to work ? A. I think that would be a full allowance, but 
there is so much difference in people’s tastes in that respect that I would not like to 
venture an opinion. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what allowance is given by the United States to its 
soldiers during the war? A. I have never seen the allowance. 

Q. Do you think that a quart of molasses was a reasonable allowance for such — 
a family to use? A. In my family I should think it a very excessive allowance and 
such an allowance as to compel me not to allow them to partake of sweets. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you not think that it might make a difference in this man’s family? A. 
It is a very large amount. 

Q. Have you reflected upon the fact that in his statement Mr. Kennedy made 

no allowance for sugar? A. Yes; that is a matter of taste. 

Q. Is it your opinion that with the same amount of money that more palatable 
and more nutritious food could be bought for a family than named in Mr. Kennedy’s 
bill of fare ? A. There must be waste somewhere, and very serious waste. 

Q. Have you ever thought of the prospects of giving instruction, not only in 
cooking, but in domestic economy, for the families of the comparative poor? A. 
I have thought over the matter very seriously. 

Q. How would you have such schools of instruction maintained? A. [have not 
been able to formulate any fixed idea as to how to carry on these schools. 

Q. Do you imagine that classes in cooking could be connected with the public 
schools? A. I believe it is done in connection with the board of schools in London, 
T think it would be difficult to have them connected with all the schools, but I think 
such classes could be established in the larger cities. 

Q. Even there would it not be better to have the evening classes, or classes 
distinct from the ordinary schools? A. That would be my impression. 

: Q. Do you think that the working classes would resent the establishment of such 
schools, as infringing upon what might be called pauper treatment? A. Not at all. 
There is a very friendly feeling between all classes of people in this community. 

Q. Are you not aware of the fact that people do resent any action which classes 
them with paupers? <A. It is very markedin this community, but stiil, if such a 
school were established there would be no fear of such a thing taking place. 

Q. Do you think their proper and reasonable independence would not take 
alarm at the idea? A. No; we havea branch of the girls’ friendly society, originated 
by some of the ladies in connection with the Church of England, which works very 
well. I have not attended any of the metings myself, but I know that they have been 

very successful and that a large number of servants have been benefited by them, ° 
That shows that the poor would not resent such interference. 

; Q. Do not all classes of females require to learn something of domestic economy 
-and cooking? A. A great deal; we had a cooking school here some years ago. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


ly Q. How does the rate of insurance in St. John compare with other places ? 
_A. At present it compares favorably. It is all based on the experience of fires. The 
insurance premium ot New Brunswick last year for the whole Province is about 
$390,000. ‘The total fire loss for the Province was $420,000, and of that amount about 
$220,000 was insured and paid for by the companies. When you come to consider 
‘that it costs about 25 per cent. to run the business, you have a profit left for the 
‘company of something like $80,000 to divide among twenty or thirty companies. I 
make it out to be 30 per cent, better in St. John than in many parts of Canada, and 
that is a very good showing for St. John, when you consider that Canada is looked 
upon as a very unfavorable field for insurance by the English companies. 
| Q. On the same class of building, how does the rate of insurance in St. J ohn 
compare with the rates previous to 1877? A. I should say that the rates were very 
“much the same. Prior to the great fire of 1877 there had been a period of six years 
‘during which the companies made little or nothing whatever in the city of St. John 
or in the Province. In the year of the great fire outside of that fire, the companies 
lost two or three times their premiums. Then an increase of rates was made, not 
generally but scientifically made, the higher rate being put upon the blocks. The 
fire occurring made this necessary, and the consequence was that those persons who 
“owned these blocks became their own insurers ; but since the great fire business has 
been fairly prosperous all over the city and the Province, especially so in St. John, 
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where the rates have come down to those of Halifax, while they were a great deal 
higher before the fire. This has been caused by a large number of people insuring 
themselves, and therefore becoming more careful of their property. 

Q. Was that rate applied to the city proper? A. A specific rate was applied 


all over the city and Province. It was done by sending inspectors all over the © 


province for the purpose of rating each building and finding out what was the hazard 
to be run. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you look over the different items that this workingm an presented to the 


Commission last night? A. Not very particularly, but they caught my attention 
in the papers. 

Q. Did you see the amount he laid by for fish? <A. I did. 

Q. Would that be for one or three meals for his family ? A. I could not say, but 
J will select. as an example, what a workingman told me, when I asked him about 
the cost of living. With regard to my fish, he said, I watch the season, and when the 
gaspereaux are in season I purchase them for a mere song—50 cents to $1 a hundred. 
When I want herring I also wait till the season for herring comes, when I get them 
very cheap, and in consequence of a little economy one can live on a small amount 
of money. I had to learn these matters for myself, because when my children came 
from school, not having a wife to educate them, I had to look after them myself, and 
inquire into the cost of living. 

Q. Did you take notice that there were no items in Mr. Kennedy’s paper for 
boots and shoes, clothing and house rent? A. J did, and it puzzled me how the man 
could live. ; 


Q. Would you want the workingman to live without boots and shoes? A. I 


would not. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Asa rule, do the children of the working classes run about the streets of this 
city without boots and shoes? <A. ‘They do not. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you think that the workingman should have meat once a day? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think that a man could live comfortably on $1.10 a day, buy all the 
boots and shoes for his family, feed and support them and give them all the neces- 
saries they need? <A. I believe a workingman could live comfortably on that sum, 
but he could not get good joints of roast beef. I have a family working in St. John 


for me, and he has a little place for himself, and he is gradually accumulating a surplus; — 
his income is not more than $300, and he appears to live comfortably. He keeps his — 


five or six barrels of flour on hand, and so can make the difference between the 
wholesale and the retail price. It is this difference between the retail and the whole- 
sale price, that is ruinous to the poor man. In regard to fish, I would say that they 
are purchased by the poor very largely, but in small quantities, and the ditterence 
between the wholesale and retail price is very large. I think that our middlemen, 
as they are called in our community, or those who stand between the laborer and the 
farmer, are generally pretty well off. | 

Q. Do you think a man could liveon #ofacenta meal? A. Not in this climate. 

Q. What would you think of a professional gentleman that would give evidence 
to that effect? A. I would say it was a very poor opinion to go by. 

Q. Do you think that a man could live comfortably and: pay expenses on $1.10 


aday? A. He could, according to his position. It would not be comfortable for you 


and me, for we would want a house that would cost more money. 
Q. Does he not have to buy school books for his children? <A. The cost for 


them would be a mere trifle. They are generally published by the Government, but— 


if the children go to the advanced branches then the cost for books would be higher, 
Q. Do you know if there are many children belonging to the working classes of 
people that attend the higher schools? A. I think a fair proportion of them do, and 
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T think it is the ambition of most of their parents to train their children to become 
school teachers. I have known of many of them starving themselves in order to 
give their children a chance to learn, so as to become a first or second-class licensed 
teacher. ; 

Q. Have you given any thought to the age of the young boys who are taken 
from school and put to work at business or in a factory? A. [do not think that, asa 
rule, the children are taken away from school very young. Of course, it would depend 
very much upon the district; in some districts they might take them away at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, but 1 think that in the city they are allowed toremain longer 
at school, I cannot speak definitely upon this subject, but that is my impression. I 
do not think there are any young boys at work in our factories, though there may 
be for all I know. I know I have to inspect the saw-mills, and I know that I never 
saw many boys there. There may be cases where there are boys at work in our 
mills and factories, and these boys may be of'a very young age, but I would not be 
very positive about it. 


Rogert Reep, President Owens Art Institution, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Have you a statement with reference to the Owens Art Institution which 


you want to lay before this Commission? A. Yes. 


Q. Have youit with you? A. I have. 

Mr. Reed then testified as follows :—I say that I am president of the Owens Art 
Institution, and that it was incorporated in 1884, and created out of bequests left by 
the late John Owens. The gallery has a large collection of paintings, consisting of 
examples from the brush of Royal Academicians and other eminent artists of the 
past and present. The school has a very complete outfit in casts from the antique 


and other suitable models. The institution is considered to be at least one of the 


best art educational establishments in the Dominion, and so far has not received any 
public gifts. Its funds have all been spent with the view of making the institution 
attractive, in order to create a more lively and extended interest in the fine arts, 
the accomplishment of which, in some measure, is instanced by stating that on the 
occasion of the first exhibition out of over 1,000 complimentary tickets issued but 
206 were presented for admittance during the two weeks it was open. In contrast, 
an exhibition of school work last spring drew more than 2,000 visitors during the 
first three days it was open. Several special exhibitions have been held. On the 


occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee an exhibit of provincial talent, comprising more than 
) 5S 


500 examples by professional and amateur artists, was held and continued for a 
month. The income is now solely: derived from the school fees, which are very 
moderate, and the current charge for admission to the gallery is 10 and 25 cents. The 
receipts so far have not been sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses. The public 
have, on several occasions, been admitted free. On one occasion more than 4,000 
Sunday school children and others entered free. The following year all the Sunday 
svhools were invited, and from the first all conventions and other large gatherings 


- wherein strangers participated have had invitations. Freg days command the 


greatest patrouage. The school is in its third term. Commencing with twenty 
pupils the list has since run up to 157. In this number are many from the outlying 


districts in this Province, besides representatives from Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 


Island, Ontario and the States of Maine and Massachusetts. The course of education 


is based upon the system in use in the best art schools of Europe. So far the trustees 


have no practical evidence that education in mechanical drawing is much desired. 
At the outset a night class was formed having that end in view, but although the fee 
was little more than nominal, the ettort failed to draw a sufficient number to pay for 


_ the gas, and after a two months’ trial the class was discontinued. A life class from 


the draped model lately introduced now numbers nearly forty. The school is under the 


direction of Mr. John Hammond, a professional artist of many year standing. His 


artistic abilities have been endorsed by the highest art tribunals in Kurope, and his 
works hung with honor in the exhibit of the Royal Academy and Paris Salon. 
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A. C. Smrra, Chairman Water and Sewerage Commission, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What position do you hold? A. Iam chairman of the sewerage and water 
commission for the cities of St. John and Portland. 

Q. Throughout how large a part of the city of St. John is the water supply carried ?’ 
A. Through almost the whole of it. 

Q. Are the owners or occupants of houses compelled to use the city water, or 
may they get supplies from other sources if they desire to do so? A. They are com- 
pelled to pay for the city water whether they use it or not. | 

Q. On what is the water rate based? A. We charge a rate on the value of 
property, stocks in warehouses and stores, merchandise, furniture and personal 
property—one and one fifth of one per cent. on the value. 

Q. Is that the whole assessment you make? A. Besides that there are specific 
charges—so much for a family, so much for water baths, so much for houses, water- 
closets, &e. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you make a specific charge for hotels? A. Hotels are generally supplied 

by meter at the rate of 1 cent per 100 gallons. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Is that calculated to supply the cost of the water and the interest on the 
investment? A. Yes; maintainance and entrance. 

Q. Do you make an extra charge for those who use hose for watering their lawns ? 
A. We have not as yet, but we have it under consideration to do so. 

Q. Are any classes of the citizens exempted from the payment of water rates ? 

A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Where there is but a single service to a tenement, what-is the rate charged ? 
A. Five dollars for the first family and $1 for each additional family. 

Q. Do the poorest families living in one tenement pay $5 a year? A. Yes; that 
is a family living in a self-contained tenement. In all those cases I do not know of 
any where the tenant pays the rate, for the assessment is all made against the land- 
lord; we make no charge against the tenant. 

Q. Where there are two or more families in one house do you divide the water 
rates equally among them? A. We collect from the landlord. 

Q. Are there any tenants who pay the water rates directly ? A. There are, where 
they make leases to the effect that they shall pay the consumption rate; in’such cases 
the landlord will often pay the property rate and call upon us to collect the consump- 
tion from the tenant, but in no case do we make an assessment against the tenant. 

Q. Where the tenants are comparatively poor people, occupying small properties, 
do you ever have any difficulty in collecting from them? A. No; we collect better 
from the poor than trom the rich—a great deal better. 

Q. Are you ever compelled to distrain or to take legal proceedings for the collec- 
tion of water rates from comparatively poor people? A. Yes; we often have to do 
that. _" 

Q. Do you sell théir goods? A. No; I have never done so, and I have been five 
years in office. 

Q. If you were compelled to take legal proceedings for the collection of water 
rates what would be the cost for collecting one year’s rate of $5? A. One dollar. 

Q. What is the method of procedure? A. By distraint. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Issued from the city treasurer? A. No; from’ the chairman of the board of 

water commissioners. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Then you just issue the execution? A. We issue a distraint warrant, or we 

can issue an execution to take the body. 


ra 
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Q. Have you frequently to go so far? A. We probably issue in St. John and 
Portland about from 400 to 500 executions a year. 
Q. Are you frequently compelled to proceed to sell the effects, or does the issu- 


ance of the execution bring the money? A. We have never been compelled to sell 


te. 


once, within my recollection. ; 

Q. Are most of the houses in St. John connected with the sewers? A. A very 
large proportion of them, as far as we know of, are; the sewerage system has only 
been in the hands of the water commission since 1867, while the water has been in 
their hands since 1853. That would make some fourteen years after the water was 
introduced before the sewerage system came under charge of the same commission. 
Previous to that there were a great number of sewers in the city, but we have no 
record of them; we know how a great many houses are drained, although we have 
no special record of the drainage; but I am safe in saying that a very large proportion 
of the houses in St. John to-day are draining into the public sewers: 

Q. Are iron and earthen pipes used in entering into the sewers? A. Innew 
sewers iron pipes are used, but nothing is allowed to be used in some cases but terra- 
cotta. 

Q. Are these pipes trapped? A. Yes. 

Q. Outside the house? <A. Yes. 

Q. Ave there any inspectors or other officials who inspect the plumbing of houses ? 


BA. No. 


Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether the plumbing is properly trapped in 
the houses? A. From my personal knowledge I could not say whether, in the houses 


of the laboring classes, they are or not. I know that in these houses they have very 


little connection with the sewers and that they must have their water-closets or 


privy outside of the houses altogether. 


Q. In the houses to which you are now referring are the water-closets connected 
with the sewer, or do they have the old-fashioned vault? A. They have the old- 


fashioned vault or barrel. 


: 


Q. Are there any city regulations for the cleaning out of these privies? A. I 
think there is—twice a year. 
Q. Are there any regulations providing the distance from the house at which they 
should be situated? <A. Ido not think there are. There is anew board of health 


coming into power in the Province of New Brunswick, now, and their regulations 
have just come out, but I have not yet been able to study them. 


Q. Do you know whether they require any sewer connection to carry the foul 
air above the roof? <A. I think the new regulations do, but the better class of new 


houses built since the fire of 1877 have water-closets. 


| 
| 
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Q. Are you frequently troubled with contagious diseases in St. John? A. I think 
I can say we are very free from them, except in one or two localities down about 


Erin or St. Patrick streets, where there was considerable typhoid fever last year. 


Q. Are you able to form an opinion as to what was the cause of typhoid fever 


‘in thoSe localities? A. I think it was caused there by stagnant water and an 


improper drainage system. asp , 
Q. Would it be improper drainage of rainfall rather than of water used on the 
premises? A. Improper drainage of su:face water. We laid a new sewer there last 
year and have got all the houses entered into it. (Witness here presented to the Board 
copies of the report of the water commissioners and secretary for the last year; also 
a map showing all the water-pipes, sewers and stop-cocks connected with the water 


and sewerage commission in the cities of St. John and Portland), 


A—18* 
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Witi1aAM Lewis, Blacksmith, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I ama blacksmith. | 

Q. Do you employ many hands? A. On an average, about ten. 

Q. How many hours do they do blacksmith’s work in St. John? A. Ten hours, 
excepting Saturday, when they work nine. 

Q. What do you think a fair average journeyman blacksmith can earn each day 
that he is employed in St. John? A. Do youmean for himself or employer ? 

Q. For himself? A. Blacksmiths will average from about $1 to $2; I pay $1 
along the line, but $2 is about the highest I pay. 

Q. Are you able to say what the average pay would be? A. They would 
average about $1.50 a day. That is the lowest we pay, or have paid, for an ordinary 
blacksmith for fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. What class of men do you get for $1 a day? A. They are of little good ; 
there is nothing in them. Although we employ them we get nothing from them. 

Q. Are they blacksmiths or mere helpers? A. Helpers. 

Q. How constantly can blacksmiths obtain work if they desire to work in St. 
John? If they desire to work they can find employment every day in the year. 

Q. Is that the case in St. John today? A. Yes; and all over this Dominion as 
well as all over the United States. 

Q. Is there a lack of blacksmiths? A. Of the high tone—the $2 men; there are 
not many on that upper shelf. 

Q. When you require men do you have much difficulty in getting them? A. 
We find a good deal of difficulty in getting the right men ; we can get plenty of poor men, 

Q. Do many men of that kind apply for work? A. Yes; they often apply for 
work, and I tell them to get out. 

Q. If you do not desire to have the services of a poor man why do you employ 
any of them? A. Because they can strike with a sledge. 

Q. Do you employ your men the year round? A. Yes; we keep them winter 
and summer, bad weather and good, and we do not reduce their wages. 

Q. Do you know of any of your men who own houses for themselves? A. Ido not. 

Q. Do you know any who have invested money? A. The investment of their 
money is in the savings bank, and that is a perfect secret. I think that some of my 
men ought to have invested money there, for they are at work all the time. I know 
if | was at work at $2 a day steady I would have money; I had it when I was 
working at $10 a week, but Ido not think a man can save money who works at $1 
a day. 

By Mr. ArmstTRONG :— 

Q. How many blacksmiths have you constantly in your employ? A. Generally 
we have about ten, all told, in the shop. My two sons are working with me; one is 
a machinist and the other is a blacksmith. We would have four of the best black 
smiths always in the shop. 

Q. Do you take on any apprentices? A. Sometimes we do when we get the 
right kind; we have not any at present. 

Q. How long does a boy serve before he becomes a good journeyman? A. Four 
years is the time allowed. 

Q. Do you generally retain your apprentices as journeymen after they serve 
their time with you? A. I have had some of them stay with me ; one was fourteen 
years with me. He is one of the best workmen in Mr. Marriss’ employ at the 
present time. 

Q. Would it be hard to get first-class men if they were offered $2 day? A. I 
uhink it would; I do not think there is a first-class man in St. John that is not employed. 
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General D. B. Warner, Lumber and Lime Manufacturer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? <A. I am interested in the manufacture of lumber 
and lime. 

Q. Would you be kind enough to give this Commission some information in 
reference to the treaty rights and privileges enjoyed by the American people on 
the river St. John? A. The privileges that the treaty gives the Americans are 
simply the free right of navigating the river and the free entry to and exit from the 
port of St. John; that is all the treaty privileges we have. 

Q. Does the lumber cut on American soil and floated down the St. John River, 
under this treaty, enter the United States free of duty? A. The treaty does not 
enable us to do that. | 

Q. What does? A, A law of Congress. | 

Q. How long is it since that law was passed? A. In 1866—in June or July of 
that year; it may have been March. 

Q. Does that cover all kinds of lumber? . A. All kinds of lumber that is simply 
sawed ; if it is touched by anything except a saw it becomes dutiable. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you mean, if the lumber is sawed in Canada it does not pay duty ashe 
law of Congress says it must be American lumber cut and sawed only; if the lumber 
is manufactured in whole or part it becomes dutiable. 

By Mr. Freep .— : 

Q. But this lumber must be manufactured from logs imported from the State of 
Maine? <A. Yes. : 

Q. May any person take those logs from New Brunswick and float them into 
the United States? <A. Any citizen of the United States. 

; Q. But not a New Brunswick citizen? A. No. 

Q. Is this business a large industry in this Province? <A. Quite a large one. 

Q. Why is it more advantageous to cut the lumber and float 1t down the river . 
than to manufacture it where it is first obtained? A. The manufacture of lumber 
on the upper St. John was tried, and proved to be impracticable; because floating it 
down the river when manufactured deteriorated its value. It was tried in early 
years, but it was found to be an unprofitable business. 

Q. Then, you float the logs down from Maine, as near to the mouth of the river 
as possible, saw them, and take them into the United States? A. We do. 

Q. Do any New Brunswick logs get mixed up with your Maine logs? A. They 
must get mixed up with them as they come down the river, but they are supposed 
to be marked so distinctly that when they come into the hands of what is called 
the Fredericton Boom Company that they are easily separated. : 

Q. But do not the marks sometimes become obliterated? A. They sell no 
marked logs at Fredericton. The logs that become obliterated, so that their marks 
cannot be distinguished, are sold for the benefit of all parties, and those logs become 
the same as Province logs. Any lumber made from those logs must pay duty if sent 
into the United States. 
~  Q. Is lumber made from those logs all sent to the United States, or does some of it 
go to other markets? A. That depends upon the market. If the price of deals in 
Liverpool or any place abroad will pay better for the cutting and selling in that 
market, of course the manufacturers of that lumber here have the advantage of 
these markets. 

Q. Are you permitted to sell this lumber in this market in competition with 
lumber made from logs cut in New Brunswick? A. Yes. That is not a general 
custom. The fact is, that provincial logs and lumber are bought here from the persons 
consuming them. 

Q. Then youthink they do not need any protection from Maine logs? A. Ido not. 

A—18}°* 3 
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Q. What do you pay to the raftsmen who bring these logs down the river? 
A. The operation is begun away up in the upper waters of the St. John river, and 
they pass into the hands of parties driving their logs down. There is a law which 
provides for the driving of all logs on the river, and the men are paid so much a thousand 
superficial feet, from the border to the Grand Falls and from there to the Fredericton 
Boom Company. I do not remember what the terms of the law are, but the privilege 
of the exclusive driving of all logs coming down the St. John river is sold every 
spring at Fredericton to responsible parties, who will guarantee to drive them at the 
lowest price. 

Q. Are not the logs rafted at Fredericton? A. They are driven to Fredericton 
and rafted there. 

Q. Do you not employ the raftsmen or drivers directly ? A. No; that is done 
by law. | 

Q. Are these logs from the State of Maine driven indiscriminately by citizens of 
Maine and New Brunswick? A. We make no distinction in the people we employ. 

Q. And the law of New Brunswick makes no distinction? A. No. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What amount of American lumber is manufactured and shipped from 
St.John? A. | think that the council reported last year that the shipments amounted 
to about 130,000,000. * ) 

Q: What would that represent in money? A. I think that the invoice value of 
that number of logs would be about $9 a thousand. 

Q. How much money is expended in the manufacture of this lumber? <A. I 
have not gone into the figures. | ; 

Q. Could you not give any idea? <A. The value of American logs in this market 
for the last few years would be about from $9 to $10.50 per 1,000 superficial feet. I 
think that would cover the range of price of American logs in this market. 

Q. Are you engaged in the lime industry? A. Yes; [ embarked in that venture’ 
this spring. : 

Q. Can you give us any information about that business? A. I can give you 
very little information about that, for my experience in the lime business extends 
only a month or six weeks. 

By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 

Q. Does the law require those parties who cut timber in Maine and float it down 
the river St. John to be American manufacturers of lumber, or must they become 
American citizens in order to do so? A. The lumber must not pass out of the 
ownership of American citizens from the time it is cut in the stump till it goes into’ 
the United States market. ; 

' By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. That is, to take advantage of the market? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do those parties who cut the lumber generally live in this Province? A. T 
think the operators in the woods are pr incipally provincial people, though I cannot 
say to what extent. | 

By Mr. FREED :— | 

Q. You mean that the workingmen are New Brunswick citizens? A. Yes; the, 
operators in the woods. 

Q@. But the owners of the limits are American citizens? A. I do not know if 
any law in the State of Maine or the United States requires that these timber limits 
should be owned by American citizens. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. But practically they are? A. I think they are, as a searale T know that at one 
time Robert Rankin & Co. owned quite a large tract of land where these logs were 
cut, and my impression is that there is nothing to prevent them from holding these’ 
lands, | 
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By Mr. ArMstRoNG :— 


Q. Outside of the laboring men that cut the timber, do any of the owners of the 
timber live in the Province? A. They are most all of them American manufacturers 
of lumber residing in this Province. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. After the timber has been cut can it change ownership? A. Yes; it can 

change hands between American citizens. 


YN Rev. R. Maruers, Principal of the Wiggins Orphan Asylum, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FrEeED :— 

Q. What position do you occupy? A. Lam Principal of the Wiggins Orphan 
Asylum. 

Q. Is that a provincial or a private asylum? A. Private. 
| Q. From what classes of children is this asylum supplied? A. The asylum was 
founded by the late Stephen Wiggins, a resident of St. John, who left a sum of money, 
principally to endow this institution, which money was principally in bank stock, 
and it had to remain there till it accumulated to the extent of $80,000. Then a build- 
‘ing was put up, and after it was erected it was completed and opened in July, 1876. 
The charter under which the institution was formed gave the directors liberty to 
admit children from the city and county of St. John. The children, in order to 
enter the institution, must be orphans—fatherless; and if the mother is living she 
‘must be destitute; the boys must be between the ages of four and ten, and free from 
‘any cutaneous disease. Those are the only conditions which are required*to be 
filled in order to enter the institution. | 
_ Q. Is the asylum wholly maintained by the revenue received from the endow- 
ment? <A. Wholly maintained by the endowment. At the time of the great fire we 
lost $20,000 by re-building. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What do you mean? A. We had to take that out of the building funds. 

Q. Did you have no insurance on the building? A. Yes; but not to the full 

‘yalue.. We had a fine building, but it had a wooden tower on top, and although the 

‘building was of stone the fire caught on the wooden tower and burned down through 
the building. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Have you had any assistance from any other quarter than the endowment? 
A. We had one benefaction from Mr. Charles Merrit of $7,000. It was nominally 
_ $7,000, but we sold this for $5,000, as it was mostly some investments in Western 
| stock. | 
i Q. Do you make any charge for taking care of the children in your institution ? 
ma. No. ite 
: Q. Are you able to maintain and take in all the children who offer ? A. Yes; and 
‘more. So far, we are unable to obtain any chiluren but those in our immediate 
neighborhood, for if they live just outside the county, or are born there, they are not 
eligible for admission to our institution. 

i Q. Do you not admit children to your institution unless they are born in the 
city of St. John? A. The charter says that they must be born in the city and 
county of St. John. 

Q. How many directors are there to your institution? A. There are nine. 

Q. How are they appointed ?_ A. The first was Frederick Wiggins, son*of the 
founder, and associated with him was the late Rev. Canon Scovil and Charles Merrit. 
They were the three original executors and trustees, an they had the liberty con- 
ferred upon them of electing six others to co-operate with them. | Then, on their 


| 
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death or resignation, or in a case of one of them leaving the Province, the remaining 
executors chose one to fill up the number. 

Q. Are there any restrictions placed upon the choice of the directors or trustees ? 
A. None at all. “a 

Q. Can they choose whom they like to fill a vacancy in their number? A. They 
must be neither Roman Catholic nor Unitarian. 

Q. Must they be residents of New Brunswick, or British subjects? A. It does 
not specify in the charter. As a matter of fact, both Canon Scovil and Mr. Frederick 
Wiggins lived abroad for several years and still remained executors, 

Q. What instruction do you give to the orphans? A. Anything they are cap- 
able of taking; with exception of the classics, they are taught most anything. We do 
not teach the classics, because we generally do not get our boys from that class. A 
few of them do come from that class. 

Q. Do you give them any mechanical instruction? A. To those who have a 
taste for it we do. We have a telegraphic instrument in the building, and one of 
the boys is very good at that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You teach the orphans whatever you think is best for them? A. We teach 

them anything they have a taste for; you cannot force a boy in this country. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. Have you tools-and mechanical appliances to teach ? A. We have carpenters’ 
and machinists’ tools. 

Q. How long do you keep the boys? A. By the original charter we were 
allowed to keep them on till they are fifteen years of age, but it was found that when 
a boy would be sent out at that age to work he was not able to earn his own bread; 
so we applied to the Legislature to extend the time, and they did so. Now we can’ 
keep a boy till he is seventeen years old. The object of doing so was that we might 
send him during those two years as an apprentice to a trade, and while he was learn- 
ing his trade he could board in the institution, for no boy who is learning a trade- 
gets more than $1.50 a week. After they have served their full time in the institu- 
tion a suit of clothing is given them, enclosed in a box, and when they leave the insti- 
tution, if their behavior has been good, a certain amount of pocket money is given 
them. The amount of the pocket money varies, and in some cases goes up as high 
as $25. 

Q. If they go to work to learn a trade and remain in the institution do the boys. 
receive the whole of their wages or does it go to the institution? A. We have never 
had a case where the boys have received their wages; that is a matter which would 
depend upon what the directors said. If they felt that the funds of the institution 
really needed the money they might feel justified in taking it; but, on the other hand 
if the funds would allow of it being done they would be only too glad to give it to 
the boy. 

Q. Are your boys generally placed where they learn trades? A. As a rule, 
they are. We have only had two boys who have gone into the country to farm. 

Q. As a rule, do the boys prefer to]oarn trades? A. Their friends do. Asa 
rule, the boys prefer to have a good time and not do anything. We have a great deal 
of difficulty in placing boys out in suitable places, because their friends are so 
ambitious for them to become good tradesmen. . 

Q. Do the boys have any/choice in the matter? A. Yes; you cannot do any-— 
thing unless the boy is willing. There is one question which you asked Mr. Jarvis 
aswer, and that was: whether a man could live on # 
can tell you of a fact where a man lived on less 
he lived to be seventy years of age, and was in good 


which I think I could 
of a cent. a meal; and 
than that and saved money 
health all that time. 

Q. How much did his{food cost him? A. His food did not cost him hardly 
anything; every Sunday hejymade a big pot of pea soup, and he had pea soup twenty-— 
one times a week. In the winter he used to freeze it solid, and he would turn it out 
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in a lump and melt itin a pot. He lived in this way for several years, but he was 
an old bachelor, Pea soup is the best food there is to be found, and if there were 
more of it used by our working classes they would be able to save money where 
they now lose it; the average cost of this pea soup is very low, and the Quebec 
French use it very largely. The average standard for flour in a family is a barrel a 
head—that is, for the ordinary working classes. 

Q. Then a barrel a head per year is what you mean? A. Yes; and if that 
family of six or eight use twenty-two barrels of flour they must have been pretty 
good eaters. Ihave kept records of what it cost in our establishment to feed the 
boys, aud I find we can feed them on 70 cents a week. I find that a little depends 
upon the boy, and upon his physicial health and constitution ; I find that a boy from 
twelve to sixteen will use more food than before or after that time. 

Q. Do you give the boys full meat rations? <A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you give them meat? A. Once a day ; then we do not use tea, 
and that is a great advantage. ‘The boys would not be halfas fat and well if they 
used tea, for tea is a very injurious beverage. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What would you substitute for tea? A. Milk and water; I bring my own 
family up on that. 

Q. Do you give the boys butter three timesaday? A. We give them butter 
twicea day; notatdinner. They have plenty of potatoes, sugar and other vegetables; 
sometimes we give them a pudding. 

‘ Q. How often do you have pea soup in your institution? A. Twice a week; 
sometimes we have rye soup or vegetable soup. We give them plenty of Indian 
meal with milk, sugar and molasses, alternately. What we want in this country is 


\ better inspection laws, so that we may get better stuff in our markets. 


Q. In what quantities do you buy the meat? A. That ali depends on circum- 
stances. In summer time we usually buy in. large quantities, but last summer we 
were unfortunate with our ice. 

Q. Are you able to buy beef by the quarter in summer? A. Not always. We 
should have done so, but we lost all our ice last summer. We generally go up in the 
country in summer, which helps the boys to eat and makes our bills larger. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Have you a farm there? A. No; we have only a little island there. 
Q. Do you find work for the boys there? A. No; they merely play there—do 


- bathing and lots of boating. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. From your experience, do you think that an average family can be maintained 
in health and strength, and do ordinary manual work, at 10 cents per head a day ? 
A. That depends upon the number of the family and also upon the habits of the 
people. You take old country people, and let them come out here, retaining their old 
country habits, and you will find that they will save money ; but they generally fall 


into the habits of the people of this country. 


Q. With meat once a day, would you give them wheat bread? A. They 


~ could not buy bread but they would have to make bread. There is a great deal of 


: 
| ‘ 
| 


difference in the bread we buy, and there is very little substance in it. In our institu- 
tion we do not buy over 100 loaves of bread in the course of a year. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Is not bean soup as nutritious as pea soup? A. Quite so; but it is not so 
palatable to a good many. Pork and beans are about the best food a person can use. 
It isas easy to feed ten persons for $1 as three for 30 cents and, in fact, easier; the 
same fire will cook for fifty that will cook for ten. uel is a very important item in 


the dwelling houses of the poor, and it is one of the things which goes very much 


against them. Rent is also very high here, so that I do not think that on less than 
$1 a day a man can live respectably, and even then, it would be hard scratching. 
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By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. Do you teach cooking in your institution? A. When we go into the country 
in summer we do a good deal of cooking, and some of them have got to be real good 
cooks. 

Q. Do you know where the reputation comes from of the French ladies making 
better cooking with less money than any other ladies? A. It comes from the 
abstemious habits of the people. 

| Q. Do you think it is a true reputation? A. I am perfectly satisfied that it is 
‘true; I have lived among them for several years and studied their habits. 

Q. Do you know that they are accused of living too well and of doing too much 
eating? A. You will find that: every where in the small holdings of France that the 
French live upon much less than we do. 

Q. If that matter of teaching could be righted, and if you were to teach cooking 
in your establishment, would you recommend the Hnglish, French, Irish or Canadian 
system of cooking? A. I would pick out the best. 

Q. Which would you think was the best? A. I think the French cookery is the 
most economical, except you take the Irish, where they live on corn-beef and pota- 
toes; that is a very good and wholesome diet ;I have had a taste of that. At the 
same time, the French, with their pea soup, make things very palatable and good. 
After all, the most important thing is not the quantity of food you use but the use 
you make of it. 


“By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you ever know of a man living on a cheaper diet than peasoup? A. I 
believe that is about the cheapest diet I know of. I know that in London charity 
schools they feed pea soup, and that the poor people go out in that city, and in the 
cook-shops they buy a penny’s worth of soup, for whith they get a pretty large bowl. 
There is 68 per cent. of nutriment in pea soup, and it is better than some of the roast 
beef. 


WT By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know anything about the diet of vegetarians? A. A great deal 
depends upon the vegetables in that case. 

Q. Do they not live very cheap? <A. Yes; they live very cheap, much cheaper 
than other people, but in this country people will have meat. I have often been 
surprised to see the joints of roast meat that the workingmen will carry home out 
of the market.on Saturday night, and other days. When I have seem them taking 
that meat home I have heard them say that they could not live on $1 a day, and I 
do not wonder at it. After all, the cost of’ a man’s living depends upon the woman of 
the house ; unless she knows how to prepare food ina palatable as well as an economical 
manner it is useless to talk of living on any small sum. You will find two women 
who will prepare food from the same material in an altogether different manner; one 
will make it palatable by the way she dishes it up, while the food prepared by the 
other cannot even be partaken of. If a man’s wife is economical, he can save money; 
if not, he is not making money, but spending it. There is where the trouble lies. 
With regard to the boys in the asylum, I would say that of nineteen who have left 
us twelve of them are learning or have learned trades, one is an insurance agent, one 
is a telegraph operator and two of them are on farms. 


NV 


Levy H. Youne, Manager Nut and Bolt Works, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What is your business? A. I am a bolt manufacturer. 
Q. Do you do business in St. John? <A. Yes. 
Q. What classes of bolts do you make? A. We make all classes of mechanical 
bolts, and railway bolts of every description. 


— 
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Q. What iron do you use for these bolts? A. We use a large quantity from 
three places: Mr. Harris’, Mr. Burpee’s, and from Londonderry, N.S. 

Q. Do you use Canadian iron wholly? A. Yes; we use some rivet steel, which 
comes from New Glasgow, N.S. 

Q. Do you buy the rods altogether? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not roll them for yourselves? <A. No. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? A. Asa rule, we have from thirty to 
forty. We have not quite so many just now, on account of a little change we are 
making in the business. 

Q. When you have your full force on how many of them are skilled hands ? 
A. There are about twelve skilled mechanics, I think. 

Q. What wages do they receive? A. Ten dollars to twelve dollars a week. 

Q. What pay do unskilled hands receive? A. There are skilled workmen 
among those who work piece-work. °* 

Q. What do those piece-hands earn? A. Some of them earn $3 a day. 

Q. Would $3 a day be the average pay of piece-hands? A. No; some of them 
would earn that. 

Q. And some would earn less? A. Yes. = 

Q. What would be the lowest wages earned by piece-hands? A. Some of the 
boys earn about $1 a day. 

Q. How old are those boys? A. Fifteen to seventeen years old. 

Q. Have you any limit as to the age at which you will admit boys into your 
factory ? A. We have no particular limit. 

Q. Will you take very small boys? A. We generally take boys about fourteen 


_ years old, I think, and they bring a recommendation with them when they come. 


Q. When the boys do not work by the piece, what do you give them when they. 
first begin work? A. One dollar and fifty cents a week. 

Q. How long will they work before they get an increase of pay? A. That all 
depends upon the boy and how he does his work. 
~~ Q, Is it usual to give them an increase before the end of the first year? A. Yes; 
in our business it is different from any thing else. 

Q. Do you ever fine the boys? A. We hardly ever do s0; I have fines 
mentioned in my rules, but it is very seldom that [ever enforce them. The boys 
sometimes throw bolts around at the men, and sometimes they are careless, and then 
we haye to impose fines upon them; but it is very rarely we do so. 

Q. How many boys have you employed ? A. We have about nine. 

Q. Will all those boys become skilled workmen? A. They will, no doubt, in 
time. I might say that all the men in my employ have served their time with ‘me. 
T have some men that have been with me seventeen years; then I have had boys that 
have grown up and learned their trade with me to stay ten or twelve years. 

Q. Asarule, when a boy finishes his trade does he remain with you ? A. He does. 

Q. How many years will a boy work before you consider him to be a skilled’ 
workman? <A. He should work five years. | 

Q. Do many of the boys leave you before the expiration of that timed. A, 


Not those who come to learn the trade. Of course, we take boys on trial sometimes, 


and they stay two or three months, and at the end of that time we can tell what they 
will be worth. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Our regulation hours are ten, but 


this year we have averaged about twelve. 


Q. When you work over time, how late at night do you work? A. That is all 
at the option of the men; sometimes—like to-night—we work till eleven o'clock. 

Q. Can these men who work till eleven o’clock at night be fresh and ready for 
their work to-morrow? A. They will not be so fresh to-morrow as to-day, but 
whenever we get through our rush we give them days off. 

Q. When you work your men at night do you give them any extra or increased 


rate of pay? A. The same rate of pay as in the day time. 


Q. Isitalways optional with the men whether they shall work at night? A. Itis. 
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Q. If they do not feel like working is there any evil consequences falling to 
the men? A. No; when lam going to work at night I go around and ask them if 
they will come back to work, but there is no force used. The only evil consequence 
is, that if a man does not come back to work it prevents you from getting any body else. 

Q. Is your work all done by machinery ? . A. Yes. 

Q. How many of those machines will a boy learn the use of if he stays with you 
five years? <A. He can learn the use of probably halt the machines. 

Q. Then he would not be able to do everything that is done in the factory? A. 
He can change from one to the other if he likes, and so gain a general knowledge of 
the business. 

Q. Where do you sell your goods mostly ? A. The rivets that we make are 
mostly sold in Montreal. 

Q. Are they steel or iron? A. Both. 

Q. Where do you sell your bolts? A. We have sold a great many bolts there 
but the bolts are sold mostly in the Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Can you manufacture these goods for export to foreign countries? A. Yes; 
we can do that if we had the required capital. 

Q. Could you compete with the English, German or French goods? <A. That 
would be pretty hard, but there are places that we could export our goods to. 
We might send them to South America. 

Q. Do you know what your rods cost you, in comparison with rods of equal 
quality in England ? A. Before the last increase of duty on iron we used to import a 
great deal of iron, because it was not made in sufficient quantities here, but now we 
use iron made here, and I think probably there would be a difference of $2 a ton. 


By Mr. ArnMstTRONG :— 


Q. Do you think that it would be possible to do away with night work in your 
business and to employ the men during the day time only? A. It would be possible 
to do away with night-work, provided all the men came regularly to work in the day 
time. We have had a great deal of difficulty with our men in that way. 

Q. Is it on account of their own unsteady habits that you have to do night 
work ? A. It is not so much that they are unsteady, but that those who make good 
wages want to stay away at times. 

Q. What wages do those who stay away. earn per week? A. Some of the 
machinists who do so make $10 or $12 a week by piece-work. 

Q. All the year round ? <A. Not all the year round; probably they would go 
$10 a week all the year round. 

Q. Is the absence of the men from day work the only cause for night work ? 
A. Sometimes it is the cause, and sometimes we have large quantities of orders on 
hand, which have to be filled as quick as possible. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Do you meet with any competition in the Dominion ? A. We do. 
Where from ? A. Toronto and Montreal. 

. Are you able to compete with them? A. Yes. 

. Is your work increasing ? A. Yes. 

. And has it been steadily increasing? <A. Yes. 


DOOLLO 


By Mr. ArnmstRonG :— 


Q. Do you meet with any competition from prison-made goods ? A. We never 
have in our business; I do not think there is any of our goods made in prison ; I 
never heard of them being made. 
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SamugEL ScoriEe.p, Ship-broker, re-called and sworn. 
When giving my testimony the day before yesterday IT was asked about the cost of 


— loading deals in St. John and the charges made by our stevedores, when I stated that 


the laborers’ wages here were $2 in winter and $3 in summer. I also stated that the 
charges made by our stevedores were about 80 cents a standard and $1.20 in summer, 
which I thought was a right enough price, and one out of which the stevedores would 
not make any very large amount of profit for themselves. I remember that one of 
the gentlemen that day asked me what were the stevedores’ charges in Quebec, and I 
said I did not know, when, I think, he stated that the charge was $1, and so he asked 
me to explain how it was that that kind of work was done for that price in Quebec 
and so much higher m St. John. I could not answer him, and as it places the 
stevedores of St. John in an unfavorable light I thought 1 would look over the 
matter, Since then, in looking over my correspondence, I found a letter which I 
had received from C. Ruth & Co., Quebec, in which they say: “ Labor is $3 a day, 
and stowage of deals costs $1.25 per St. Petersburg standard.” That is exactly the 
price that I stated our stevedores are working for, and that is the best evidence [ can 
give you of the charges in Quebec. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. That is simply a letter you received from this Quebec firm? <A. Yes. 
Q. When did you receive that letter? A. August 16, 1886. 
By Mr. CLARKE :—— 

Q. Are those charges quoted for steam or sailing vessels ? A. Steam. 

Q. Do they use steam in loading in Quebec, the same as they do here? A. There 
+s some trouble with the laborers’ society in Quebec, and I do not know whether they 
are using it or not. 

Q. Would it make any difference whether they were put in by steam or hand ? 
A. Some of our labor society people say that they can put them aboard as cheaply. 
without steam as with. I have never tested the matter, and do not know whether 
that statement is correct or not. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Is the employment of stevedores absolutely necessary in the loading of 
vessels with deals? A. You can load with a foreman; but as a ship-owner I 
would employ a stevedore, because when men know they are working by the day 
they are very apt to work in a more easy way than they would under a stevedore. 

Q. Then, the great benefit of getting a stevedore to load is that he gets the work 
done at the lowest rate? A. Yes; but that is not the only question. The deals have 
got to be put into the hold of a vessel so as to get the largest quantity in. We all 
want to have a man loading whom we can rely upon, and in the case of a stevedore we 
know he has his reputation at stake and that if the cargo is not rightly stowed the 
blame will fall upon him. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Your experience is that you would not do without stevedores? A. Yes; L 
feel that I would rather pay something more than do without one. 

Q. If you pay a stevedore to load, you do it by contract? A. Yes. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Do you think that a stevedore would not work as hard by the day as by the 
job? A. He will work harder if he works by the job, and will see that the men wil. 
attend to their work better. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. Is it not the rule that a stevedore has a dozen ships on hand atatime? A. 

It is not the case in our port. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. If he had a number of ships on hand the stevedore would have a representa- 

tive at each vessel? A. He would have a foreman. There was also another question. 
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I was asked—whether the stevedores of St. John owned their own houses ; and in that 
connection it was stated that none of the laboring men owned their. At that time 
I did not have any information about, the stevedores’ property, but since then I have 
inquired, and found out that out of nine of the leading stevedores in this port six do 
not own their own houses and three do. I did not go into the question of incum- 
brances on these houses, but simply give you the facts that I have stated. 


By Mr. ARmstRone :— 


Q. From your experience of the ship-laborers in this port, do you think that a 
foreman, when employed by a merchant to load a ship, will not put in an honest day’s 
work? A. I would not like to say that, but there are great difficulties with regard 
to our system of labor, for all the men are paid alike, no matter whether they are 
capable men or not. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. But there in nothing hindering the stevedore from getting the best men? A. 
No. I was also asked if I though that $300 a year would be a fair or proper remuner- 
ation for a man to earn during the year. I would like to say here that ship 
laborers are not paid according to their mevit, the poor men, under the present system 
receiving as much as the good and able bodied. Ido know that men do now live 
respectably on $250 to $300 a year. In fact, no later that to-day one of the leading 
members of the union told me that he would be glad to accept $300 a year; so that 
when I say that $300 is a fair price for a laboring man to earn I am but re-echoing his 
statements. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do you not consider that $300 is a low average for a ship laborer to earn? 
A. I have nothing to base my statements on except what they themselves have told 
me, and from them I should think that they did not average over $300 a year, Of 
course, at $5 they would only have to work sixty days to earn that sum, but our 
summer season here lasts six or seven months. | 

@. Are the men employed steady all that time, or do they make broken time ? 
A. There is a great deal of broken time. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many men do your stevedores employ in loading steamers? A. I have 
known as many as forty or fifty to be employed on one steamer. 

Q. Would you be willing to take these fifty men and give them $300 a year 
each? A. [am inclined to think that I would be inclined to take them on at $300 
and work them all the year round, and I am seriously considering the question now. 

Q. Do you know what are the average yearly wages of a laboring man in Port- 
land, Maine? <A. I do not. 

Q. Nor in the State of Massachusetts? A. I could not say. The only informa- 
‘tion I have about the matter is that it costs 35 cents an hour on steamers in Portland, 
Maine, at the same time that it costs $5 a day here. 

Q. Have you the figures to show what the laborers of Portland, Maine, charge 
for loading lumber on steamers? A. I have had a vessel loaded there and I think 
the whole cost was 55 or 60 cents a thousand. 

Q. Do you know what wages the men got per day? A. Ido not; that was a 
sailing vessel, 


is 
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Donatp McLean, Printer, valled and sworn. . 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 

Q. Are you a practical printer? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in the United States? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in Boston? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work at type-setting in Boston on a school book intended for 
this Province? A. ‘Yes. | 

Q. Do you know the name of the book? A. It was a history of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Q. Was it Archer’s History? A. I do not know the title of the book; all I 
know about it is that it was a history of Canada. 
; Q. Would you know the book if you saw it? A. I would know it by the style 
of print. 
. ne ome that be the book (producing book)? A. (Looking at book) That is 
the book. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Please read the title? A. (Witness, reading title page): “Short History of 
the Dominion of Canada, by Andrew Archer.” 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Was the type for that book set in Boston? A. Yes; and also electroplated. 
there. These books were published in Boston. 
Q. Was the binding done there? A. I do not know; all I know is that I set 
some of the type on it, and that the electroplating work was done in the same 


- establishment. 


Rupert J. Hatey (Haley Bros. & Co., Sash and Door Makers), called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What is your business? A. Door and sash factory. 

Q. Do you employ many men? A. We employ from twenty-five to thirty men, 
according to the season. 

Q. Ave these men skilled, or partially unskilled men? A. The large majority 
of our workmen are skilled hands. 

~Q. What does a skilled workman receive? A. Our machine men get from $10 
to $12 a week and our bench carpenters from $9 to $10. | : 

Q. Do you employ any unskilled men? A. We have ordinarily employed from 
three to five boys and unskilled workmen. 

Q. What do you pay to an adult unskilled workman? A. One dolar a day— 
that is, for the men who do the general carrying for us. We have now in our mill 
three boys who are learning the business. . 

Q. How many years will they serve? A. They do not serve at all; they simply 
stay with us, and we pay them in accordance with the amount of skilled labor they 
are able to do, and we advance their pay as rapidly as they learn the business. We 
make no arrangement whatever with them, neither as regards the limitation of time 
nor the rate of wages. Their wages are altogether governed by the rapidity with 
which they do their work. | 

Q. How many hours a day do you work in your mill? A. Ten hours a day and 
nine on Saturday—fifty-nine hours a week. 

Q. Do you give your men pretty constant employment all the year round? A. 
Pretty constant employment. 

Q. Do you know if any of your men own the houses in which they live? A. | 
only know one man who owns the house in which he lives. 

Q. Do you know if any of your men have money invested ? A. I could not say 
as to that; I know our men are generally in comfortable circumstances. 
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Q. Are your machines as well protected as it is possible to have them? A. I 
think so; it is impossible to protect the machines to any great extent in our business. 

Q. Does the shafting come from above or below the belt? A. The shafting is 
above. ; 

Q. Are the beams protected where they come through the floor? A. Yes; 
wherever it is possible to do so. 

Q. Have you any sand-papering machine? A. We have. 

Q. What dispositionis made of the dust coming from it? A. Our sand-papering 
machine is in the third story, and although we have no fan connected with it there 
is a door adjoining it, and usually when the machine is in use we have this door 
opened. 

4 Q. Have you had any accident of late years in your factory? A. We have 
never had any serious accident in our factory that I can remember of. In one or two 
cases we have had a man lose his finger or the joints, but nothing more serious than 
that. 

How frequently do you pay your hands? A. We pay them every Saturday. 
In full?, A. Yes. 

For the week then ending? <A. Yes. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. | 
Q. Do you pay them in cash? <A. In cash entirely. 


THomAs BrunpDAGgs, Sail-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your business? A. There is my card. 

Q. What is the name of your firm? A. Brundage & Jackson, sail-makers, 

Q. Do you employ many hands? A. We employ four or five people. 

Q. What would a good sail-maker earn? A. He would get $2 a day—that is, a 
good journeyman. 

Q. Can they earn that the year round? A. They do not work the year round; 
whenever they work they get $2 a day. 

Q. About how many days in the year do they get employment? A. At the 
present time, when ship-building is at a standstill, we do not give men over half a 
year’s work. 

Q. Do any men get employment at any other business when sail-making is dull ? 
A. Some do and some do not. 

Q. Have you any boys learning this business? A. We have one with us learning 
the business at the present time. Sail-making is not very brisk in St. John just now. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours, except Saturday, 
when we work nine. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. Every Saturday. 

Qin Toll? Ava wes 

Q. Incash? A. Certainly. 

Q. Where do you get your sail cloths from? A. From Nova Scotia, mostly. 
It used to come from the United States, but since the tariff has been altered on it we 
get it from Yarmouth, where it is 3 cents a yard cheaper. ; 

Q. Isitas good? <A. It is as good as some of the American. We have made 
three or four ships’ suits out of Canadian cotton and we have heard no complaint. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is all the rope you use Canadian make? <A. Some of it is made in Halifax 
and some of it we get from the United States. 

Q. Do you think that the United States article is as good as the rope made here ? 
A. Some of the United States rope, is as good as that made here, but some of our 
people prefer United States rope because they have been in the habit of using it for 
along time. Then, another reason for using it is, there is no depot for the Halifax 
rope in St. John; if there was a depot here it would be sold more than it is. We 
can make sails in St. John a little cheaper than they can in the United States. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What class of vessels do you make sails for? A. Ships, schooners, and all 
kinds of vessels. 
67° Q. Do you do as much business as you did some years'ago? A. We do not do 
as much business as we did five or six years ago. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. I suppose steamers come here mostly now? A. Yes; all steamers. The 
last ship’s suit we made was about a year ago, and it was made for Taylor Bros. 
There are no ships on the stocks here now, and I do not think there will be many 
more built here. 


\ 
¥  Joun Bropuy, Foreman Harris & Co’s. Machine Shop, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. In whose employ are you? A. James Harris & Co. 

Q. How many men and boys are employed there altogether ? A. I could not 
answer that, outside of my own department. 

_ What department are youin? <A. Iam foreman of the machine shop. 

. How many hands are employed in the machine shop ? A. Seventeen. 

. How many of these are men? <A. They are all men; there are no boys. 
How many of them are skilled mechanics ? A. Twelve. 

_ Are the others unskilled laborers? A. Yes. 

_ What are the highest wages paid to mechanics in your department ? A. 
About $11, and the lowest gets $7. 

Q. What do unskilled men receive 2? A. One dollar to one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day. j : 
How many hours do you work ? A..Ten hours, 

Do you work sixty hours a week ? A. Yes. 

How often ave you paid? A. Every fortnight. 

Are you paid in full up to pay-day ? A. Always in full. 

And in cash? <A. Yes. 

Do the most of the hands in your department get constant employment the 
year round? A. They generally do. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men working in your. department own the houses 
in which they live? A. There is one man that does, but I may say that the money 
was not made by his wages, for it was made by his wife, who kept a little shop. 

Q. Do you know of any of the men who have invested money in the savings bank, 
or in any other way ? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do you think that, as a rule, they spend all the money they earn ? A. L 
cannot exactly say that, but they get rid of it in some way or other. 

Q. Do you think that they do not save it? A. I do not think they save much. 

Q. Is the shop in which you work kept comfortably warm in the winter? A. 
Very comfortable ; we have steam pipes all through it. 

Q. Is it coolin summer? A. It is. 

By Mi MoO1vin :— 

Q. How long have you been working in Mr. Harris’? A. Hight years. 

Q, And have you had always the same salary ? A. I have. 

Q, And your salary is $11? A. My salary is more than that; it is $16; Tam 
foreman of the machine shop. 

Q. Have you got an idea of how much money is needed to support a family of 
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1 about five in St. John? A. I should think that to live comfortably, pay house rent, 


coal, clothing, and all the other necessaries, it would take from $500 to $600 a year. 

They could not do on less than that. . 
Q. Have you got an idea of how those who only receive $7 a week can manage 

to live and support their families ? A. Ldo not; Ido not know how one-half of 


nem can live; it is not living that one-half of them do ; it is only staying. 
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Houiry CuisHouM, Ostler, City Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. You heard the testimony of two witnesses connected with the City Railway ? 
A, Yes. ; 
Q. Is it correct, from your point of view? A. I am only an ostler inside. 
Q. How many days do the stable-men work ? A. Seven a week. 
Q. How many hours a day ? A. From twelve to fourteen. 
Q. How muck do you earn per week ? A. From $6 to $8. 
Q. Is the work the same on all days? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are you busy all those hours? A. Yes; pretty busy. 
By Mr. Armstrong :— 
Q. Do any occasions arise when it is necessary to stay in the stable all night ? 
; there are night-watchmen. 
By the CHarrMAn :— : 
Q. Are the cars owned by a company or by individuals? A. By a company. 


A. No 


JAMES Suir, Pattern-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q. Are there many pattern-makers employed in your establishment? A. No; 
only one besides myself. } 

Q. Are there many employed in St. John? A. Not a great many. . 

Q. What are fair wages for a good pattern-maker—what do you receive ? 
A. Thirteen dollars, 

Q. Do you think that would be a fair average? A. I think it would. 

Q. Are many boys taken to learn the trade? A. No; none at all in our part. 

Q. One requires to be a skilled workman to be a good pattern-maker? A. I 
think he should be. 

Q. It requires excellence of work to have your pattern perfect? A. Yes; it 
takes a long while to be perfect at it; I have been thirty years in the one employ. 
Q. How long have you held your present position? A. About twelve years, I 
think, ) 

By Mr Borvin :— 
Q. Did you learn drawing before you began to make patterns? A. Yes. 


Q. You can make your own designs? A. Yes. 
Q. You just do that by practice? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fremp :— ~ 
Q. Only mechanical drawing is necessary for that? A. Yes; that would be 
necessary. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Did you ever learn geometry, or do you go by your own taste? <A. Yes; 
and practice. 


JoHN H. Poor, Roll-turner in Rolling Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Frerp :-— ; 

Q., Are many hands employed at your business here? A. I am the only one in 
James Harris & Co.’s; I have charge of the rolling mill besides. 

Q. Are-all the rolls used by the company made here? <A. No; the chilled 
comes either from the States or England; the grain rolls are cast by themselves. 

Q. Is there a difficulty in casting or cutting chilled rolls here? A. The 
difficulty is in the casting; there is great skill required and large plant, and it would 
not pay to put it up for all the business done. 
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Q. They are chilled by driving a stream of water around the casting, or some- 
thing like that? A. There is no sand connected with the casting; they are all done 
in the chill. ) 

Q. What can real good turners earn in Canada? A. I know one young man in 
Nova Scotia getting $4 a day now; he formerly got $5; when I came here I received 


$6, but now only $5. 


Q. It requires a very high order of mechanical ability? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what such men are paid in the United States—say in Pennsyl- 
vania? A. I was with a firm in Nova Scotia who advertised for one, and they could 
get none under $8 a day, while some asked $10. 


CuHarLes Donerty, Blacksmith, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. What do you consider good wages for a blacksmith in St. John? A. For 


men in steady employment, which can be had all the year round, $1.10, and some 


times more—that is, laborers. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? A. At the present time about twenty-six 
or twenty-eight ; that is the largest gang there at a time. 

Q. What are about the highest wages paid? <A. I think the highest is about 
$10 or $11. 

Q. What would be the lowest? <A. Some $7 and others $8, and in the winter 
time you can hire them for less; sometimes you can get one for $5 a week. 

Q. Those men who earn $5 to $7 a week, are they skilled men? A. No; laborers. 

Q. What would be the lowest paid a skilled blacksmith? <A. The lowest is $7. 

Q. Do you keep the majority all the year round? A. All who wish to stop 


and work the ten hours a day, and they are kept going all the time. 


Q. Do you take apprentices? A. None at all. 
Q. When you took them, how long had they to serve? A. I served five years, 


but I could not say at what Harris’ would take them. 


Q. You are paid just as frequently as other employés in the establishment? A. 


_ Yes; just the same. 


| 


By Mr. Botvin :— 
Q. Can a blacksmith live comfortably on the wages he receives here—that is, an 


average man? A. Yes; they can; of course, some can spend more than they can 


earn; others manage to live comfortably and economically, and save. 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. Do many blacksmiths own their own houses? <A. I do not know any outside 
myself—can’t say for certain. 
Q. Did you save it from your wages? <A. I did, and more besides—the price of 


- two good houses like it. 


Q. About what wages were you receiving when you saved the money to buy 


this house? <A. I was not in Mr. Harris’ employ. I worked twenty-two years as 
foreman in a ship-yard, when pay was $9 and $12 a week; I do fully as well now as 
then, but living was then cheaper. I have been working since I was ten years old, 
_ but at the same time I never spent my money unwisely. 


Q. Would you pardon me for sugggesting that you are a temperance man? A. 


No; never was, and never was a drunkard either; I never wasted my money on 
_ liquor; I wanted it for other and better purposes. 


Q. How long would it take to save enough money out of your earnings to buy a 
house? A. I am now forty-eight years at the business, and thirty-five years 
possessor of the house and estate I live on, and the house cost me $1,600, the ground 
$400. I have also saved plenty besides that, and if all the old blacksmiths took as 


much care of their money as I did of mine they would all be as rich or richer 


than [ am. 
Q. Did you save your money before you were married? A. Since; | have had 
two good wives. 
A—19* 
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Byoca B. CouwEtL, Fish Dealer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the catch of fish here? A. Ten thousand barrels 
alewives; shad I cannot give an estimate of, some being shipped and others used 
locally; I can give an idea of the number of boats used in the fishery. 

Q. What number of boats areemployed? A. One hundred and twenty-five boats 
are engaged in the alewive fishery and between 200 and 250 men and boys, and the 
earnings for three months for that number of boats would be from $250 to $350 each 
boat. There are about fifty boats engaged in the shad fishery, which covers about 
three or four weeks; they would earn about $250, or an average of $200, say for that 
time. There are two men in each boat. In the salmon fishery, just outside the harbor, 
as also down the bay, there would be 125 boats engaged, with double that number of 
men, and they would earn from $300 to $400 in some seven or eight weeks. 

Q. About what money interest is there in the alewive fishery? A. How doyou 
mean that ? 

- Q. What would be the amount of the fishery for the season—what would the 
fishery average in amount? You said there were 10,000 barrels. What would be the 
price per barrel? A. Some years $3; some years $4; and then again some years 
$4.50—but perhaps a fair average would be $4, and that would mean that they make 
$45,000. 

Q. What would the salmon amount to? A. Say 10,000 barrels, at $15.50—that 
would be $155,000. 

Q. And the shad? A. Fifty boats, at $200 each, would be $10,000. ; 

Q. How many does this give employment to? A. Well, each boat represents 
two men or boys; some boats have a boy and two men; it would be hard to say, that 
is, to give precisely, the large number employed; the average boat has two men, ora 
man and a boy. 

Q. Then, are there other persons employed in the business outside of those in 
the boats? A. A large number—those who cure the fish, as in my establishment. 
We run six men fully for six months in the year, and for the whole year we have ten 
to twelve men. 

Q. The people not engaged in the fisheries all the year through, how are they 
employed in the idle season? A. Some work in the mills. While the shipyards 
were going some found employment there, as they do now, sometimes, along the 
shore, and some repair ships, gnd such things, along the shore. 

Q. Where are the fish exported to? A. Chiefly to the United States. 

Q. Are any shipped to the West Indies? A. Some are—not any great quantity. 
Alewives go to the West Indies. 

Q. Are you engaged in any winter fishery ? A. Not to any great extent. 

Q. Do you find any market in the upper provinces? A. I have not been able 
to get any satisfactory connections up there yet. 

Q. What is the difficulty ? A. It takes too long in transit, and Halifax has 
advantages over us in the matter of freights; here we have to pre-pay them—there 
they have not, and that is a decided disadvantage to St. John merchants. 

Q. If the fish had good dispatch would they perish on the road? A. No; in 
summer, at times, we have refrigerator cars, but no considerable quantity is shipped 
in summer. 


By Mr. FREED :— : 


Q. What is the fishing season here? A. It begins about the 20th March and 
ends 15th August, and the winter season at the lst of March; it ceases then, the 
weather beginning to get broken. The winter time begins about the holiday season 

Q. Are the people engaged in the fishing business fairly comfortable ? A. Most 
of them are. 

Q. Do you know any of them who have accumulated money enough to buy their 
own houses? <A. Yes; a good many do that. 
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Q. Do many get far enough along to get interested in fishing themselves? A. 
Yes; a great number are interested in what is called “ weir fishing.” 

Q. How are those weirs purchased ? A. From the city corporation. 

Q. For how long a time ? A. For one year. 

Q. Is there any Sunday labor? A. There is not supposed to be, but sometimes 
it is necessary to do it to save fish. 

Q. Are you allowed to catch on Sunday ? A. No; there is a close season from 
Saturday night till Monday. 

Q. Do the fishermen, as a rule, all use their own boats? A. As a rule, yes. 
if Q. And they catch fish and sell them on their own account to the dealers? A. 

es. 

Q. What market regulates the price you pay for the fish? A. The markets we 
sell in in the United States. 

Q. Are any St. John men interested in the deep water fisheries ? A. No; not 
to any great extent. 

Q. Where are herring mostly caught ? A. About Grand Manan. 

Q. Do many of them come here? A. In the fall of the year the major portion 
of them come here. 

Q. Where do you ship the herring to? A. The herring is a thing I don’t tamper 
very much with ; it is consumed chiefly locally, but some find their way to the upper 
provinces. 

Q. Do you send many to the United States for immediate consumption? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in having them entered—I mean, without making 
payment of duty ? A. Not any; there is no duty on fresh fish. 

Q. If you send fresh fish frozen do they take objection that they are frozen arti- 
ficially? A. No; a year ago there was a little difficulty, but the department at 
Washington straightened it out. 

Q. So that now there is no difficulty to complain of ? A. None at all. 

Q. Are many of the fishermen belonging to the St. John fisheries lost? A. No. 

Q. Ifa storm arises can they easily find shelter? A. Yes; they can generally 
find shelter. 

_ Q. Isuppose itis pretty severe work in winter time? A. I should say that 
there was a great deal of exposure about it. , 

Q. Have you heard of men being frozen? A. It may occur. 

Q. But you do not hear of lives being so lost? A. No; rarely. 

Q. What would be the ages of the youngest boys who go out fishing? A. I 
suppose about fifteen or sixteen, 

Q. Do they generally go with their fathers? A. Yes; as arule. 

~Q. Do they develop into hardy, bold, daring seamen? <A. Yes. 

Q. Then the fishing industry forms a good school for the merchant marine? A. 
I should think it would. 

Q. Do the boys, as a rule, prefer sticking to fishing or to go to sea? A. Asa 
rule, they stick to fishing. 

Q. They think that better than going to sea? A. I think so—yes. 

By Mr. Borvin:— 

Q What are the nationalities of the men you have to deal with? A. What we 
call Blue Noses—our own people, New Brunswickers, as a rule; some are Irish. 

Q. And you think they are all saving people? A. As a rule, all economical 


people. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 

Q. Do you know if many of them own their own houses? A. Quite a number. 

Q. Do any of them own plots of land, and do agricultural work when not 
employed fishing? A. No; not around the city, but along the shore they do that. 

Q. Do many of them live in the city? A. Yes; those in the harbor fishery do, 
but along the shore in Pisarinco, and so on, many of the people fish and farm 
together. 

A—194°5 
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By Mr. McLran :— 
Q. About how much would their houses be worth? A. About $300 or $400. 
Q. Are they comfortable? A. They are. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Are there a great number of men employed, or is the number decreasing ? 
A. That depends upon circumstances; if there is not much work being done, why 
they will engage in the fisheries; there is no art about fishing, and most any body 
can do it. 
By Mr. Boivin :— 
Q. What is about the cost of their boats? A. The ordinary boat costs about 
$20, $25 or $30, and the outfit—that is, nets, &c.,—would be in the vicinity of $40. 
Q. All that belongs to themselves? A. Yes. 


FREDERICK BucHANAN, Fisherman, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. How long have you followed that calling? A. Since I was a boy fourteeu 
ear old. 
‘ Q. How many months cau you work at fishing, taking one year with another ? 
A. I ean fish the whole year round, and I do so. | 

Q. Do you own more than one boat? A. Yes; three or four. 

Q. Do you employ hands to work for you? A, I own a vessel, and when I fish 
here I employ men. 

Q. How far do you go with your vessel? A. As far as Grand Manan, Briar 
Island, but not outside the bay. 

Q. What fishery do you engage in? <A. Herring. 

Q. Mostly altogether ? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you catch herring nearly the whole year round? A. Yes, 

Q. How many hands do you employ? A, Sometimes we go with three, others 
with four, and at times five; in summer three: 1n winter time we take five. 

Q. How do you take the men you employ ? A, On shares. 

Q. Their pay depends wholly on the catch ? A. Yes; that is the general way it 
is done; some work on other principles, but I own and find everything, and the 
vessel takes half—the crew the other. 

Q. What would a vessel such as yours cost ? A. About $150. 

Q. Yours is asmall vessel ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many who fish in that manner? A. Yes; inthe baya great many. 

Q. To make it profitable, what would have to be your yearly take? <A. It 
would take $1,000 to make it profitable. 

Q. And half of that would be yours? A. Yes. 

Q. Would that represent your total earnings? A. Yes; sometimes; of course 
itis more at times. Then we go out at others and do nothing, and at times only two 
or three weeks gone and get a good catch, and bring in $200 or $300 worth of fish. 
The earnings depend entirely upon the catch, and in winter ume they may average 
about $100 a man, and perhaps not over $50. 

Q. How do you pay your boys? A. We don’t have boys when we go outside; 
they are generally all able fishermen. 

Q. Is there any danger in the herring fishery ? A. Yes ; a good deal of danger. 

Q. Have you known men to be lost? A. Yes. 

Q. Frequently ? A. No; not very frequently. 

Q. What is the principal danger—going on shore or outin deep water? A. Out 
in the bay; with careful fishing there would be no danger. 

Q. Ifa man gets into the water he soon chills and sinks? A. Yes; he soon 
chills in the winter time. 
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Rosert ButLerR, Ornamental Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What do men in your business earn per week? <A. From $10 to $12. 
Q. Do they get pretty constant employment the year round? <A. Yes; for about 
eight months. 
Q. Are they idle the other four? A. I am not, as I am foreman. 
Q. Those who are employed for the eight months, are they idle the remaining 
four months? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are many boys taken to learn that branch of the business? A. There is only 
one in the shop i am in. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Do you work at marble as well? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you find American marble stand well in the cemetery? A. Italian is 
the best. 
Q. Are they about the same price? A. American No. 1 is the dearest, but 
Italian marble you can do the best work on. 
Q. What is the average age at which tomb-stones will break—say, from cold 
weather and such Gauses? A. American marble will generally break first. 
Q. What is the thickness of the stones in the cemetery? A. We have 2 inch, 
2 feet and 6 feet—all different thicknesses. 
Q. Anything lighter than 2 inches? A. No. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you get it sawed outside? A. Yes, 
Q. Where? A. Mostly all sawed in Boston or New York, and some is sawed 
in Italy. 
Q. Could not the marble be imported here and the manufacturers saw it them- 
selves with a profit? A. They could if they had capital enough. 
. Is the machinery required to perform the sawing expensive? A. Yes; it is. 
. What do you pay polishers? A. One dollar a day. 
Any under $laday? <A. No. 
. Are any young women employed at that branch of the business? A. No. 
. What is the average wages of a good marble cutter in St. John? A. Two 
dollars a day. 
. Are there many marble-cutters in St. John? A. About seven. 
. Do they all get $2 aday? A. No; Ido not think all do. 
. Are they organized in a labor organization? A. No. 
. Are any of the stone-cutters organized? A. Free-stone cutters are. 
). There are distinct branches in stone-cutting? A. Yes. 
Q. When is the busy season for marble-cutters ? A. From the Ist of April till the 
last of November. 
Q. Do you find business increasing in St. John during the past few years? 
A. No; I do not. 
Q. Have you always worked in this city? A. Yes. 
Q. You cannot speak of the business of any other place? A. No. 
Q. Is it a healthy business? A. All stone-cutting is unhealthy. 
Q. Is there not one stone in marble more severe than the other? A. I guess 
they are all alike. 
Q. Is the freestone used generally imported, or 1s it Canadian? A. All Cana- 
dian stone. 
Q. Is the demand for Canadian stone becoming greater than formerly? A. Yes; 
Se lsthink it: is. 
Q. Is it as easy to cut and handle as foreign stone? A, Yes. 
Q. And as useful? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 
Q. Have you any machine to do the polishing and bevelling? A, No; we have 
not any machinery for that. 
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ALFRED Harnzs, Carpenter and Car-builder, Harris & Co., called and sworn. 


By Mr. FreEp :— 

Q. What do carpenters receive in the car-works? A. From $7 to $9. 

Q. Those who work for $7, are they skilled journeymen carpenters? <A. It 
would be beyond my power to say, as they must be there some time before they 
are known. 

Q. If they are worth it, is their pay increased? A. It is according to how they 
are liked. 

Q. Do any get over $9 a week? A. The foremen. 

Q. But the ordinary hands—none of them receive more than $9? A. Not tomy 
knowledge. 

Q. Do you get constant employment? A. I have only been there six months. 

Q. Are there many skilled hands employed in your department? A. Not 
where I am. 

Q. Any boys employed? A. Not in the portion of the car-works I am. 

Q. You work the same hours as the other hands? A. Yes. 

Q. And you are paid as frequently? A. Yes. 

(Volunteers)—There is one grievance the men complain of, namely that of 
having to work ten hours on Saturday. 


By Mr, Fremp :— 


Q. What allowance do you think you should have on Saturday? A. The same 
as other mechanics—nine hours on Saturday. 

Q. That is pretty general in St. John? A. I believe there are only two places 
in St. John that have not those hours on Saturday. 


Dovetas McArruvr, Bookseller, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do you sell any school books? <A. Yes. 

Q. Royal Readers? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get them from? A. J. & A. McMillan, St. John. 

Q. Are they sole agent for the Royal Readers? A. No. 

. Do you get any from any other place? A. That is the only plaee I buy 
Royal Readers. 

. Do you think that firm has a monopoly on the books? Is that (producing a 
Royal Reader No, 2) one of the books you get? A. I brought a sample of the books 
(produces the same). This is the New Brunswick series No. 2 and the one yu handed 
to me is the Nova Scotia series, the difference being that this is stamped “pence” 
on the cover. 


OH 


By the CHARMAN :— 


Q. What is the price of the other? A. We sell it at 15 cents—there is no price 
on it. Of the Royal Readers there are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, and all that is the Nova 
Scotia series, and the New Brunswick series are the same reading matter in each 
number, with the exception of our Fifth Royal Reader and which has init a supplement. 

Q. And who is the publisher of the New Brunswick book? A. T. Nelson & Sons. 

Q. And what is the name on the New Brunswick books? A. T. Nelson & Sons, 
London, Edinburgh and New York—they are both the same. (Several of the books 
are produced and examined -by the Commissioners. ) 

Q. Do you consider there is a monopoly in the matter of these books? A. It 
appears to me to be a great one, in the matter of publishing. 

Q. Do you wish to make any statement as to the books used here? Are any of 
the books published in St. John or New Brunswick that are used in the schools ? 
A. [ have prepared a statement which I could read :— 
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“ All school books used here printed abroad, except geography, History of 
~ Canada and elementary arithmetic. All school books should be printed here, as it 
would give employment to about 200 persons (that is merely an estimate) and would, 
if printed in the city, add ‘very materially to its wealth. Under the present system 
we have to pay in duty and import nearly 25 per cent. on the cost of the books—the 
Government taxes 15 per cent and import is about 10 cents; this should be saved to all 
those interested in buying school books, and there can be no good reason for not 
having them printed here,.as the work can be done just as well and as cheaply by 
our own people.” 


Then I put the following question to myself :— 


‘Ts there not sufficient talent here to compile text-books ? And in answer, I say 
there is, and I believe we can compile text-books to suit our country better than those 
living in Scotland or in any other country.” 


Q. And the other books which you said were printed here—who does that? A. 
McMillan has the sole right; all the dealers here buy from them ; it is said they are 
printed here, but formerly the History of Canada was printed by the Nelsons, though 
now bearing McMillan’s imprint. 


—_———_—__—_— 


J. A. Epwarps, Book-binder, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. Have you been working in St. John at this business any length of time? A- 
Sixteen or seventeen years. 

Q. Are there many book-binders employedinSt. John? A. Not a great many ; 
about twelve or fifteen, I should judge, between men and boys. 

Q. Do they get constant work throughout the year? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the wage of a first-class book-binder? A. About $8 a week; that is 
the average. 

Q. What is the nature of the books bound here? Are they blank or reading 
matter? A. Some of both, as also reports, &¢., and sometimes books of other kinds 
are bound. 

Q. How many hours a day do binders work? A. Ten. 

Q. Are there any apprentices at the business? A. Yes; some; they have to 
serve five years before becoming expert journeymen. 

-Q. Do they remain with their employer after getting through their time? A. 
Yes. 

Q. As a practical man, how many more binders do you think it would employ to 
bind the school books if published here or in the Province? A. Between 200 and 
300, I should think. 

Q. Would that number be constantly employed? A. Yes; they would. 

Q. Do you think the wages as large in proportion to the wages paid other 
branches of skilled industry here? <A. No. 

Q. You don’t think itas much? <A. I do not think so. 

Q. Have you worked in any place outside of St. John? A. No. 

Q. Is it a healthy business to follow? <A. It is not unhealthy, except that it is 
indoor work, the same as in some other businesses. 

Q. Do you know anything about the folding business ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many women employed at that business? A. Yes. 

Q. What pay would a good folder receive per week? A, That is according as 
to how they work; at piece-work they would probably make $5 or 86, but very 
little of that work is done here. 

Q. What would be their wages if they work by the week? A. I could not say 
exactly ; I think from $2 to $4 would be an average. 
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Q. How long would it take a young girl going to the business to be expert at it ? 
A. That depends upon the girl’s capabilities; she would probably become an expert 
folder in six months; some, of course, take longer. | 

Q. Have you got any information that would be of benefit to the Commission in 
connection with book-binding in St. John? A. No. | 

Q. Are they laboring under any grievance? A. No; not that I know, except 
that we would like to have the school books printed and bound here. 


Victor DyKkeman, Pattern-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Where are you employed? A. In McAvity & Sons. 

Q. On patterns—brass work? A. Yes. 

Q. Isuppose these patterns must be made with great care and precision? A. Yes. 

Q. A very high class of labor is required on them? A. It is supposed to be so, 

Q. What wages would a good workman in brass earn? A. A good one ought 
to get $20 a week. 

Q. Are there many receiving that in St. John? <A. I think they are few. 

Q. 1 suppose a first-class man is cheap at almost any price and a poor hand 


dear? <A. Yes. uM 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the number of pattern-makers employed in the 
city at all classes of pattern-making—brass and iron? <A. I should imagine at least 
twenty, butit would not exceed twenty-five in iron and brass work. 

Q. They do not all receive the same rate of wages—that is, the rate you 
indicated? A. A foreman would get $20. 

Q. Are many boys taken at the business to learn it? A. Not of late years ; 
there is not much inducement, the pay is so small; it is smaller than any other 
mechanical business. 

Q. What would be their average earnings? A. About $9 for a fair man. 

Q. You spoke of $20—you meant a man in charge of aroom? A, Yes; but I 
think any pattern-maker ought to get it, in justice to himself; a man takes $15 to live 
comfortably, and he ought to make $5 more than that a week. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. Ten, and nine on Saturday, 

Q. Are you paid weekly? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Boivin :— 
Q. Any of that work done by the piece? A. No; all by the day. 


Joun Nrcnouns, Foreman Brass-finisher, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What wages can a brass-finisher earn in St. John? A. Ten dollars a week. 

Q. Do they get pretty constant employment the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider the occupation an unhealthy one ? A. I never found it so; 
I could not say it is. 

Q. The fumes from the casting-room do not reach your rooms where the finishing 
is done ? A. Not in our place. 

Q. Are any of the machines dangerous ? A. No ; I cannot say they are. 

Q. Have you known any serious accident to occur 2? A, N othing very serious— 
a cut finger, 

Q. Ave many boys taken on to learn the trade ? A. Quite a lot. 

Q. How long do they generally serve? A. Five years. 

Q. Can they become skilled mechanics in five years? A. They would not be 
skilled in five years in any kind or class of finishing. 
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Q. Those who do learn the trade, do they generally remain in St. John? A. No; 
not all of them. 

Q. Do they go away just from love of change, or because they find it difficult to 
find employment in St. John? A. They go to better themselves. 

Q. If they desired to stay here do you think they could find employment? A. 
They could find employment, but it would not suit their pockets. 


JAMES ARKWRIGHT, Machinist and Tool-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Where are you employed ? A. In McAvity & Sons. 

Q. About what is the average a man in your business can earn? <A. Journey- 
men $10 per week; I get $2 per day, or $12 weekly. 

Q. You occupy a superior position ? A. Iam an old hand; I have been there 
eight or nine years. I am not a foreman. 

Q. Are many boys taken to learn the trade in the machine department? A. 
No; not one; that work requires a practical man. 

Q. When you need new hands you get them from other machinery works? A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 

Q. What is the average wages you have made in the past years—have you made 
$300, $400 or $500 a year? A. Yes, and more; this last five to ten years I have 
made a matter of $600 some years, but then for two years, I made nothing. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is the room you work in comfortable? A. Yes; it is one of the best shops 
in town; I say that asa practical man, having been in hundreds of shops in Manchester 
and St. John. 

Q. Is it pretty well ventilated ? A. Moderately; but they are just the men to 
make improvements where needed. 


JoHN Kina, Pattern-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Where are you employed? A. At McAvity & Sons. 
Q. You heard the testimony of the previous witness? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you approve, substantially, of the testimony given by that gentleman? 
. Yes; as arule. 


Q. All through? A. Yes; all through. 
Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. No; I have nothing to add. 


By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


A 


Q. Are pattern-makers employed as constantly as moulders? A. They are in 
that establishment. 

Q. What would be the wages of a good pattern-maker? A. Nine dollars to ten 
dollars a week. 

Q. What would be the average wages? <A. Nine dollars a week. 

Q. Do they work sixty hours a week? A. Fifty-nine. 

Q. Have the wages increased or decreased during the past few years, or are they 
at a standstill? A. I think they have increased slightly. 

Q. Is the business on the increase? <A. It appears to be all the time. 

Q. Do you get patterns to make for outside departments? <A. A few. 

Q. Are they for large pieces of machinery? <A. Nothing very large; they are 

mostly small. 
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Q. How long does it take for an apprentice to serve before he becomes a good 
pattern-maker? A. Five years. | 

Q. Are there any patterns imported from the other side? A. I think not; there 
were some at the time of the fire, I believe, on account of not being able to get them 
made in time. 


Rosert NuGent, Brass-finisher, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What wages do skilled finishers receive? A. Ten dollars a week. 

Q. Are there any journeymen working for less? A. Yes. 

Q. About what do you think would be a fair average for skilled hands? A. Ten 
dollars. 

Q. Are there many men employed in that department? A. Quite a number. 

Q. Are there many boys learning the trade? A. Yes; a good many. 

Q. When they finish their time do they generally remain in the establishment ? 
A. Some of them, and some go away. | 

Q. Do they go away because they are unable to find emyloyment here, or for 
some other reason? A. They go generally because they can better themselves. 

Q. Do you know if many of those who come back after a while decide that 
St. John is as good a place as any other? A. There has been one or two. 

Q. Ave any laborers employed in your department—unskilled hands? A. There 
are some. 

Q. Do you know what they receive? A. No; I do not. 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. How much has a young man to pay for his board here? A. I do not board, 
and cannot tell you. ; 


Moncton, N.B., 13th April, 1888. 
R. S. Hocxen, Manager Moncton Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr, ARMSTRONG : 


Q. What is your name and occupation? A. My name is Richard S. Hecken, and 
I am the manager of the cotton mill in Moncton. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in the cotton mill? A. We employ about 170. 

Q. How many of these would be females? A. Of our hands, there are about 
sixty women and thirty girls. 

Q. Have you any boys in your employ? A. We employ thirty-five boys and 
forty-five men. 

Q. What would be the ages of the youngest of the girls? A. The youngest girl 
would be about twelve years old. : ; 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest boy? A. I think the youngest of the 
boys would be about the same age. 

Q. What hour do you commence workin the morning? A. Half-past six o’clock. 

Q. And what hourdo you continue to work to in the evening? A. Six o’clock ; 
there is an hour at noon for dinner. | 

Q. Do you work your mili the same hours every day in the week? A. No; on 
Saturday we stop at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Five days in the week we work 
from 6:30 in the morning to 6 in the evening, and Saturdays we stop at 3 in the 
afternoon, - 

Q. Have you any fines, or any system of fines, which you impose upon your 
employés in the factory? A. Yes; we have. 

Q. Can you explain the system of fines to us? A. The fines are imposed for 
imperfect work. 
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By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. What is the amount of the fines you charge? A. The fines are imposed for 
imperfect work. We do not fine them the first time for imperfect work; we do not. 
do so at once; we caution them at first, and then if they do it again we have a small 
fine that we impose. 

Q. Please state everything in connection with those fines—what they are? 
A. Sometimes the fine may be 10 cents, 15 cents, 25 cents or 50 cents. I never knew 
of a case running over 25 cents; I don’t think a fine ever exceeds 25 cents. 


By Mr HEaKkess :— 


Q. Would. those fines be for work principally done in the weaving room ? 
A. Yes; the weaving room. 

Q. Are any fines imposed on the children employed in your mill? A. No; 
nothing. 

. Q. Are any of those fines imposed for ‘being late in the morning? A. No; none. 

Q. They are simply imposed for imperfect work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is it always the fault of the weavers when there is imperfect work? A. Not 
always; we always make inquiries in every case, and if we find that it is the result. 
of carelessness on the part of our work people we fine them, but if it is from any 

other cause we do not. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount of fines that have been collected in your mill 
during the past year from your employés? A. Yes; I should think they amounted 
to $25 during the year. 


» By the CHairMAN :— 


Q. How much money do you pay out in the course of a year ? A. We pay out 

about $34,000 or $35,000 a year. 
By Mr. Heaxess :— 

Q. Do you have much bad work done in your factory ? A. Not a great deal. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences for the male and female employees in 
your factory ? A. Yes. 

Q. How are they separated ? A. They have separate entrances, and they are 
partitioned right up between. 

Q. Are the doors of those conveniences side by side? A. The entrance to the 
female one is from the inside part of the mill, and for the males it is outside. 

QQ. How many stories have you in your mill? A. Three. 
__ Q. How many stairways are there leading to the top story? A. There is just 
one pair of stairs running right up. 

Q. Are there any fire-escapes on the outside of your building ? A. There are not. 

Q. Does the stairway run straight down or are.there any turns in it? A. There 
is one turn. 

Q. Do the doors of the mill open inwards or outwards? A. They open out. 

| Q. Are they kept locked during any portion of the day ? A. Yes; the main 
entrance is kept locked. 

| 4 Q. During what portion of the day is it kept locked? A. During all the working 
hours. 

Q. Supposing any accident were to happen in your mill how would the oper- 

-atives get out with the door locked? A. The watchman is at the door and has the key. 

Q. Is the watchman always at the door? A. He may not be always at the door, 
but he is generally around the mill close to the door. 

Q. Can you tell us if any of the children in the mill have ever been illtreated by 
your foreman ? A. No; not that I know of. I have never heard of anything of 
that kind taking place; there have been no complaints made to me about that kind 

of treatment. 
— Q. Can you tell us if the language that is used to the children and females in 
your mill is always such as it should be? A. It is so, far as I know of. 
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Q. Have you ever heard of any obscene language being used to any of the 
employés in your mill? A. None that I know of has ever been used. 

Q. Have you ever had any complaints made to you as to the comfort of the mill ? 
A. We have never had any complaints of that kind made. 

Q. Is your mill well ventilated ? A. It is well ventilated. 

Q. And is everything in good sanitary condition ? A. It is. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents happen from the machinery? A. We have 
had one or two, but no very serious ones. 

Q. Would those accidents be the result of carelessness among the operatives, or 
from your not having the machinery properly protected ? A. An accident, such as 
has happened, would be the result of carelessness of the operative, but we haye had 
no serious accident yet. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Every fortnight. 

Q. Is any portion of their wages that is earned kept back? A. Ten days kept 
back. 

Q. In the event of an employé leaving before pay-day would he be obliged to 
give notice? A. Our employés are required to give two weeks’ notice vefore leaving, 

Q. If they fail to give the two weeks’ notice, but leave, is any portion of their 
wages confiscated? A. No; ifthey want to go before the fortnight’s notice is up 
we allow them to go, and give them the fortnight’s wages. 

Q. Have you any rules printed in the office? A. Yes, 

Q. Are they posted in the mill? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the causes of fines and their amounts placed in these rules? A: No; 
we have no tariff of them kept at all. 

Q. When any of the employés are fined are they told of it at the time, or have 
they to wait till pay-day to find out? A. No; they are not paid for bad work; 
they are called up at once and showua it. . 

Q. In case they are fined have they any appeal against the fine—for instance, if 
the foreman fines an operative, could the operative appeal and have the matter 
investigated ? A. Ot course. 


By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 


Q. Does the foreman fine at his own option? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do the hands generally make appeal against the foreman’s decision? A. 
They have never done so yet. 

Q. You say that the operators have to give you a fortnight’s notice before 
leaving the mill? A. They have. 

Q. If hands are to be discharged do you give them a fortnight’s notice before 
discharging them? A. Yes; unless they commit some misdemeanor or break some 
machinery wilfully, or something like that, they receive a fortnight’s notice; but if 
they do so they are discharged at-once. 

Q. Are they paid up to the time they are discharged? A. Yes. 

Q. What is your object in keeping the ten days’ pay back from the hands? A. 
Ido not know what the object is exactly, except that it is simply done so that the 
hands will. remain with us. If we do not do something of that kind we find they are 
very apt to clear out. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of the hands express a desire to be paid more 
frequently than once a fortnight? A. No; not that Iam aware of. At one time 
we paid them monthly, but we abandoned that, and have since paid them by the 
fortnight. 

Q. Do you think it would be better for the operators if they were paid weekly 
instead of fortnightly ? A. I don’t know, I am sure. 

Q. Are you familiar with the various departments in the mill, such as the wind- 
ing, twisting and weaving rooms? <A. I am not with the machinery, 

Q. But you are with the work? <A. Yes. 

Q. What would a first-class woman in the winding room receive in the course of 
a fortnight? A. She would get about $6.50 a fortnight, if she were a real good winder, 
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Q. Would she be on piece-work to do that? A. No; that is day-work. 

Q. How long would she have to work in that department before she would be 
able to earn that amount of money? A. Quite a while. 

Q. Are the hands paid anything when they first go towork? A. We generally 
allow them 40 cents a day, or $2.40 a week, when they first go on as learners. 

Q. Ave there any young girls working in the winding room? A. Yes. 

Q. What might be the age of the youngest? A. She would be about nineteen 
or twenty, that would be if she were working on the winding machine. 

Q. I mean, what would be the age of the youngest girl employed in that room ? 
A. Twelve. 

Q. What means do you take to ascertain their ages when you employ them ? 
A. We inquire and ask them about it. 

Q. Do you ask them themselves? A. We do. 

Q. Are the hands in your mill invariably asked what are their ages when they 
enter the mill? A. I think so; the foreman generally inquires about their age. 

Q. What wages would the ycungest girl in the mill receive when she starts work ? 
A. I think the youngest ones generally start when they are about twelve years old, 
and they get about $1.50 a week. 

Q. Have you ever known of any of your hands receiving less than $1.50 a week ? 
A. No; I think that is the lowest we pay. 

Q. Have you any women working on piece-work in the winding room? A. No. 

Q. How much would a woman who runs four looms in the weaving room receive ? 
A. A woman that would be running four looms would make about 85 cents a day— 
that is, on piece-work. 

Q. Do you mean on piece-work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are the hands pretty constantly at work in the weaving room? A. Yes; so 
far as we are able, they are kept to work. They may be a little short of work some- 
times, but we generally run all the time. 

Q. How many months in the year would a woman work on piece-work in the 
weaving room? A. I suppose about ten months altogether—that is full time. 

Q. How long would a woman have to be in the mill before she would receive 
four looms to work? A. Sometimes they are there but a very little time, for a great 
deal depends upon the women themselves—I mean, their ability to learn. 

Q. Could you not tell about the average time? A. About a month—perhaps 
three; some of them may be longer than others, for we find that some women are 
more apt to learn than others. 

Q. Can you tell the largest amount per fortnight that a woman would earn in 
running three looms? A. There are not many with us that are running three looms ; 
most of them are running four. 

Q. Do they all run four looms? A. As a rule, they do. 

Q. Is there any twisting done in the weaving room by the youngest girls ? 
A. Not in the weaving room, they are putting harness on the warps. 

Q. What might be their ages? A. From twelve to seventeen years. 

Q. What wages do the youngest girls in that room receive when going on first ? 

A. They get about $1.50 a week, from that to $2.25. 

Q. If any of the work is soiled by the dripping of oil from the machinery is the 
weaver fined for that? <A. No. 

: Q. Is there any particular person kept in the mill to watch and clean the 
machinery? A. No; we have a person, though, to keep the shafting in order and 
keep the oil off. 

Q. Is the weaver fined when bad work is done from the effect of bad warps or 
bad webbing? A. No. 


Q. Do you generally make it a point to find out what is the cause when bad 
work isdone? A. Yes. ; 
| Q. How many hands have you engaged in connection with the carding room ? 
A. [suppose we have twenty. 
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Q. Have you any men at work in the carding room? A. Yes; we have some. 

Q. What do you pay a first-class carder who works in the carding room? <A. I 
suppose he would get about $7 a week. 

Q. What would be the wages of a first-class woman in the carding room? 
A. They get about $4 a week. : 

Q. Do the men and women work on the same kind of work? A. No; they do 
not work on the same kind of work. 

Q. What would be the wages of a good operative in the spinning room? A. She 
would earn about $1.80 a day, and throstlers would get about $3.60 a week. 

Q. What would be the wages that the youngest girls would receive when entering 
upov work in that department? A. About $1.25 or $1.50 a week, I think. 

Q. What would be their ages? A. About twelve. 

Q. Are the little girls in the spinning room subject to fines? A. No; they have 
no fines. 

Q. Is there much dust in the spinning room? <A. Not a great deal. 

Q. Is the room close and warm in the summer time? A. No; our room is well 
ventilated in the summer time. 

Q. Are the hands allowed to have the windows down in the summer? A. 
"They are. 

Q. They are allowed to have then down when wanted? A. When wanted. 

Q. When the windows are down in the spinning room is it liable to spoil the 
work? A. No; in some cases it might. A great deal depends on the state of the 
atmosphere outside, 

Q. Do the hands go home to dinner? A. Most of them go home for dinner. 

Q. Do any of them bring their dinners with them? A. Some few do. 

Q. Are rooms set apart in the mill for them to eat in, or do they eat in the room 
in which they work? A. They generally eat in the same room in which they work. 

Q. Is the machinery stopped all the time they are eating? A. Yes; the 
machinery is stopped all the time at noon hour, 

Q. If any of the machinery breaks down, from no fault of the employés, do the 
employés have to work over-time to make it up? A. They do not. 

Q. Do you have any over-time in the cotton mill? A. We do not. 

Q. Are all the hands set at liberty at six o’clock? A. Yes. 

Q Have you ever given any thought to allowing the women the privilege of 
leaving the mill half an hour before the men? A. I have not. 

Q. What becomes of the fines that are imposed—do they go to the company ? 
A. Yes; they go to the company. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— . 

Q. Do you think that these fines that are imposed pay for the actual damage 

that is done through bad work? A. No; Ido not think so. - 7 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Do most of those children who get $1.50 a week live at home with their 
parents? A. Yes. | 

Q. Are the men who get $7 a week, as a rule, men of families, or young men? 
A, They are generally young men; I only know of one who has a family. 

By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 

Q. Do you know of any cotton mill in this Province that does not impose fines? | 
A. No; I do not. 

By Mr. Heaxzs :— 

Q. Do your operatives have to sign any agreement when they first go to work? 
ASN On an 

By Mr. ArMstrone :— 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles? A. Not any lately; we have not 
had any since I have been in charge of the mill. | 

Q. How long is that? A. I have been there two years. 
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W. EK. Day, Contractor and Builder, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. Carpenter, contractor and builder. 
Q. Do you employ many men? A. 1 employ about fifteen men at the present 


Q. Are they engaged in general building? A. Yes. 

Q. Erecting stone. plastering, and wood-work? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what are the wages of carpenters in Moncton? A. Do you 
mean a good man ? 

Q. I mean a good, skilled man—a bench man who is capable of finishing any 
kind of good work? A. They make about $10 a week at the present time. 

Q. Do you pay by the week or by the day? A. We pay them so much a day. 

Q. How much aday? <A. Some of them $1.70 a day. 

Q. That would be about 17 cents an hour? A. It would. 

Q. What would be the highest wages paid? A. That would be about the highest 
that is paid on outside work ; there may be some working on inside work that are 
paid higher. 

Q. Would that be much above the average paid to average hands? A. Nine 
dollars a week is about the average paid to skilled hands. 

Q. Then, you pay 15 cents an hour all round? A. We do. 


Q. How many hours do they work? A. Ten hours a day. 
Q. What wages do brick-layers earn in Moncton? A. I could not tell you about 
that, for | do not employ any. 

Q. You do not use them here? A. No. 

Q. What do plasterers earn? A. Plasterers’ work in Moncton is paid by th 


yard, principally, and a good man gets 6 cents a yard. 
. Do you ever take any apprentices on? A. We do. 

_ What would an apprentice working the first year get? A. I pay mine $4a 
week the first year. | 

Q. And how much do you increase their wages each year? A. Two dollars. 

Q. How much do they earn the second year? A. Six dollars the second and 
eight dollars the third. 

Q. How many years do they generally serve? A. Three years. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty in keeping your apprentices after they have 
served their time out? A. I have never had any trouble. 

Q. Do your apprentices generally turn out to be good, skilled workmen? A. Yes. 

(). Then, on the average they remain with you? A. I never had but one man 
to leave me, and he is a good mechanie. 

Q. Do the apprentices generally find employment easily at their business in 
Moncton after their time is served out? A. I cannot answer that question, for I have 
been in Moncton only eight or nine years and have only had one to leave me. That 
one was my brother, and he went to the United States. 

Q. Do you know if there is any difficulty in getting first-class workmen in 
Moncton? A. It is pretty hard to get first-class mechanics here. 

Q. What proportion of joiners here are capable of taking a detail from the scale 
and getting their work out? A. Judging from what I have had to compete with 
I would not say there would be over 25 per cent. of them. 

Q. Ave there any facilities in Moncton for an apprentice to geta knowledge of 
the trade and architecture, as well as mechanical drawing, while serving his time ? 
A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. They have to pick those. things up as best they can? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that if they were afforded an opportunity to study archi- 
tecture and mechanical drawing that it would improve the class of mechanics? A. 
I dare say it would. 

Q. iow many months in the year do mechanics obtain employment in the 
building line? A. Judging from my own business, which is chiefly outside work, I 
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would say they commence work about March and run through till December. I 
generally commence work in March and run through till the latter part of December. 
Jn some kinds of work I carry them on steady, and for the last two seasons I have 
been able to work all through the winter. 

Q. But the average time, taking one year with another, would be about nine 
months in the year? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if men can live comfortably and support a family on the 
earnings of nine months in the year? <A. I should think an ordinary mechanic 
ought to be able to do so. 

Q. About how much rent do they have to pay for a house suitable for a family 
of six? A. Well, I guess they could probably obtain rents from $6 to $9. 

Q. Do you meana month? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if many of the workmen of Moncton own their own houses ? 
A. There are quite a number of them who do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there many men in Moncton who call themselve carpenters working for 
nd $8 a week ? A. There are a good many. 

Q. Are they in the majority in the carpentering trade—that is, speaking of it as 
a trade? A. If I understand you, you ask if the majority who apply for work, those 
those who call themselves carpenters, work for those wages, and I say they do. 

Q Do those saw-and-hatchet men, as they are called, get much work todo? As. 
We ave compelled to hire them sometimes. 

Q. Are good carpenters scarce in Moncton? A. They are; there is no difficulty 
for a first-class mechanic to get $10 a week here, and a real good skilled man can do 
better than that. 

Q. Can you tell us the wages per day or hour that stone-masons get? <A. I could 
not tell you that, for I do not employ any to any great extent. 

Q. Do you employ any lathers ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they paid by the thousand? <A. Yes. 

Q. How much are they paid by the thousand ? A. One dollar a thousand. 

Q. Is there much work for plasterers here in the fall of the year? A. There is. 

Q. Do you use any heaters during the winter time? A. Do you mean for 
plastering purpose. 

Q. Yes? <A. Yes. 

Q. Who pays the expense of the heaters—the men or the boss? A. The boss has 
to furnish them, unless the party having the work done supplies the heaters. 

Q. Are the contractors of Moncton formed into a combination? A. Not that I 
am aware of; if there is such a thing I am out of it personally. 

Q. Do you employ’ any machine hands in the carpentering trade as wood- 
workers ? A, Not in my business ; it is all outside work. 

Q. Can you speak definitely in connection with that branch of your work in 
Moncton? A. Ido not know that I can, but there is a man coming after me that 
can speak on that subject. 

Q. What do you pay plasterers’ laborers—the men that carry the hod, and mix 
the mortar and putty ? A. One dollar and twenty-tive cents a day. 

Q. How many hours would constitute a day’s work? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Do you bind your apprentices—I mean, do you indenture them ? A. No; not 
at all. : 

Q. Do your apprentices generally remain with you till they have served their 
time-outs “A. Yes. 

Q. Do many of them remain with you after they have served their time? A. I 
have never had any to leave, except this one, and he went away to the States when 
his time was out. 

Q. Is there much competition between the contractors of Moncton in tendering 
for work ? A. Nota great deal. 

Q. Are their wages arranged on the coming on of the busy season, at the beginning 
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of the year? Is there an understanding then arrived at between the contractors and 
the men? A. There never has been, that I am aware of. 
~ Q. Have you experienced any labor trouble ?. A. I have not. 

Q. You have had none during your time? A. No. 

Q. How are the men paid—fortnightly or weekly 2? A. Weekly. 

Oednicash tA Yes: 

Q. Andin full. A. Yes. 

. Is it the general custom here with the trades in the building line to pay 
weekly ? A. At the present time it is. | 

Q. What day do you pay your men? A. Saturday. 

Q. Do the men prefer Saturday as a pay-day to any other day in the week ? 
A. We have always been accustomed to pay on Saturday, and I have never heard 
the men express any opinion against it ; consequently [ do not know what their 
views are. 

Q. Haye you ever thought of paying on Friday, so as to afford the mechanics’ 
wives a chance to go to market on Saturday morning ? A. I have never thought of 
ue 

Q. Is a plasterer’s laborer paid the same amount per day as a builder’s laborer—I 
mean, the man that carries the brick and mortar to the mason? A. They range 
about the same. 

Q. Is there no difference between them? A. There is no difference between 
them. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Is $1.25 about the average wages? A. They earn about $1.25 a day, all that 
I have ever had any experience with. 


JosHua Peters, Manager of Record’s Foundry, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. What is your name and occupation? A. My name is Joshua Peters, and Iam 
manager of the Record Foundry. 

Q. What class of moulding do you principaily do in your foundry? A. Stoves 
principally. 

Q. Any machinery moulding? A. Some. 

Q. And how many hands do you employ in the stove department? A. About nine. 

Q. Do they work piece-work? A.-Yes. 

Q. What would be the average wages per week of stove-moulders? A. The 
average of the whole shop in stove-moulders, I think, would be about $12 a week. 

Q. What would be the average wages of the moulders on plate-work—for the 
week, I mean? <A. I think about $12 a week; that would be the average of a good 
stove-plate moulder. ) 

Q. Do you know if many of the moulders in your shop can make the whole 


stove throughout? A. All of our men can make a stove. 


Q. Do you take any apprentices on? A. Yes. 

Q. And do they take in the whole stove during their time? A. They take in 
the whole stove. . 

Q. What would be the average earnings of a machine-moulder? A. I should 


, think about $1.75. 


Q. Do you mean a day? A. Yes. 

Q. How many months in a year does your stove department run? A. This last 
year we ran eleven months. 

Q. And do the men find constant employment during the eleven months? <A. 
They did. 

Q. Is your shop comfortable to work in? A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Is it too cold to work in in the winter? A. No; I do not think it is. 
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Q. What would be the wages of a furnace-man ? A. About $1.40 a day. 

Q. And what are the wages of the laboring men about the furnace ? A. The 
laboring men earntabout $1 a day. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles with your men? A. No; I have not. I 
have never had any. oe 

Q. Are your men contented? A. I have never had any trouble with them on 
that score; I do not know about that. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty in getting good, skilled moulders? A. I 
never had any. 

By Mr. ArmsrRone :— 

Q. Are the moulders generally paid by the piece? A. They are. 

Q. In making a new stove for the first time—I mean, a new pattern-—do the 
moulders have any say in arranging for the price that they will work on it for on 
piece-work? A. We put down a price and it is generally accepted. 

Q. Do you say it is generally accepted? A. Yes; it always has been, so far. 

Q. Yousay that you work steady eleven months inthe year? A. Last year we 
ran our shop eleven months steady; the year before we ran the whole year through, 
and this year we will run the whole year if we live. 

Q. Have you any apprentices working at stove-plate moulding? A. We have. 

Q. How long have they got to serve? A. Four years. 

Q. How long do you think a man ought to be at the business before he should 
be placed at outside work? A. We like to get learners about sixteen years old, for a 
boy is not worth much to us till that age; he should at least be fourteen. 

Q. Is there any understanding between your men in the shops? A. Not that iu 
am aware of. 

Q. Do your men belong to any labor organization? A, No; I know of none. 

Q. Would you have any objection to employing men if they belonged to labor 
organizations? A. No; if they were able to do the work I would not; that is all I 
require. 

: Q. Is there any shop in Moncton engaged in plough-making? A. Three of our 
men can make a plough. 

Q. Do you import any of the patterns? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do they come from? A. The patterns I have imported come from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Q. Are they principally patterns of stoves? Do you have any pattern-makers in 
your establishment? A. We have. . 
| . What do you pay them? A. We pay them $1.40 a day. 

. Have you any fitters in your employ? A. We have. 

Is that a distinct branch of the trade here? A. It is. 

How much does a fitter receive? A. From $1 to $1.50 a day. 

Have you a milling-room in connection with your foundry? A. Yes. 

Is it well ventilated? A. Pretty well ventilated. | 
. Do your men complain of the dust? A. No; our men do not complain of 
anything of that kind. 

Q. Is there a fanner in it? A. No; we have a box which we set the type up 
in, and when we open the mill we shut her tight in the box. 

Q. Are the conveniences for the men in good order? A. We have a water-closet 
in connection with the shop. 

. Is it inside or outside? A. Outside. 
. Do you use any stoves in the mill-room? A. We do. 
How often are the men paid? A. Every Saturday night. 
Tn full and in cash? A. In full and in cash. 
By Mr. McLzan :— 
. Do you employ any machinists? A. No; we have not any. 
Are the stove-mounters considered to be laborers? A. Not in our shop. 
. Do you employ any stove-mounters? A. We have about six. 
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Q. What wages do they receive? A. From $1 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. Where do you find a market for the sale of your stoves? A. From Gaspé to 
Cape North and Cape Breton. We have to ship all over the country, from one end to 
the other. 

Q. Do you make. any other kind of agricultural implements besides ploughs? A. 
No; not of any account. 

Q. I suppose the ploughs go in the same direction as the stoves? A. They do. 


By Mr. Armstrone: — 


Q. Do you find much competition from the other Provinces? A. Yes; con- 
siderable. 

Q. What Province do you find the most competition from—Quebec? A. No; 
Ontario is the biggest competitor. They make a lot of bad articles and come down 
here and slaughter them. 


By Mr. MoLuan :— 
Q. Do any of your employés own their own houses? A. I could not tell you 
that, | am sure; some of them do, I believe, but I do not know. 
| By Mr. ArmMstTRoNnG :— 


Q. What would a workingman get respectably boarded for in Moncton? <A. I 
really could not tell you, as all I know about that is only from hear say. 


PauL Lea, Dour and Sash Factory, called and sworn. 
By Mr, HEeaKes :— 

Q. What is your occupation? A. I keep a door and sash factory and planing 
mill. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness on the building trade? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear what he said with regard to his experience in the trade? 
iA Yes. 

| Q. Do you agree with his statements? A. Partly, but his scale seems to bea 
little different from mine. My best bench hand will average about the same as his, but 
to some of my very best bench hands I pay as high as $2 a day. 

Q. What would be the outside that outside hands would get? A. I do not do 
any outside work at all. 

Q. Do you do general machine work? A. I do. 

Q. What would be the wages of a first-class wood-working machinist? A. 
About $2 a day. 

Q. What wouid be the wages of an ordinary hand about the mill—not skilled 
workmen? <A. We pay as high as $10 a week to them; they earn from $1.50 to 
$1.60 a day; that is what we pay to those men. 

Q. Would the men running the circular-saws receive that pay? A. The head 
sawyer does. — 

Q. And what do you pay to the laboring men? A. We pay about $1 a day for 
laboring men. | 

Q. Do you employ any turners? A. We do. 

Q. What are the wages that turners receive? A. Two dollars a day—that is, 
wood-turners. 

Q. Are there any wood-working machinists in Moncton? A. Ido not know 
that there is outside of my own hands. 

Q. Do you keep them constantly going all the year round? A. Of course, 
during the summer season we have more hands employed than in the winter, but our 
chief hands we keep right on. 

_-  Q. What would be the wages of a stationary engineer? A. We pay our 
_ engineer $1 a day. 
A—20$* 
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Q. Then he is not a skilled man ? A. No. 

Q. Does he do his own firing for that? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any accidents happen from machinery? A. We have. 

Q. Anything serious? A. Nothing but what came through a piece of care 
lessness. : 

Q. sb you no guards on the saws? A. You cannot put a guard on the edger 
very well. 

Q. Not very well? A. No; and a man deliberately put his hand on the back 
of a saw and it took it off. 

Q. You have ashaper, I suppose? A. Ido not runa shaper. 


By Mr: CLARKE :— 
Do you ever put a knife guard on the back of a saw ? A. We do. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

_ Have you any boys employed about the mill? A. I have one. 

. Is he an apprentice? <A. Yes. 

_ What wages do apprentices get in the machine trade? A. Ido not employ 
many apprentices, but I have had afew. I pay them $2 a week for the first year 
$3 for the second and $4 for the next. 

Q. Do they learn the whole work of wood-working machinists ? <A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the wages of a foreman in a mill of that kind—I mean, aman 
who has charge of the bench work? A. We give our foreman in the second flat 
$2.10 a day. 

Q. Does he take fullcharge of the work? A. Yes; he has full charge of the work. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are your apprentices indentured? A. No; never. 

Q. How long do they serve their time? A. We usually take them for four years. 

Q. Do they geneally remain with you their whole term? -A. I have had very 
little trouble with my apprentices. 

Q. Are they willing to stay with you after their time is out? A. Ihave had 
six or seven apprentices, and they all stayed after their time was out, I have one 
that is with me yet. 

Q. Do you make it a point to show your apprentices all the branches of the 
trade,” GAvP Ycs. 

Q. What do you pay to a teamster? A. One dollar a day. 

By Mr. McLean :-— 

Q. What hours do your teamsters work? A. Ten hours a day; if they work 

over-time they are paid for that. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do you pay your hands extra for over-time? A. Yes; we generally allow 
them a quarter of a day for over-time. 

Q. How often do you pay your men? A. Every Saturday. 

©. In cash?) AS Yes: 

Q. An in full? A. Yes; always in full 


LoD © 


D. Porrinasr, Chief Superintendent Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr, HEAKEs :— 
Q. Are you the superintendent of the Intercolonial Railway? A. Lam the chief 
superintendent of the Intercolonial Railway. . 
Q. Are you able to speak definitely as to the earnings of the working people on 
the road? A. I can tell you their wages. 
Q. What will the® train-hands—say conductors—earn? A. The conductors are 
paid for the first year, $1.75 a day. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. Freight or passenger conductors? A. All the same. ‘They are promoted to 


the passenger trains according to their ages of work; the older ones are put on 


those trains. 
Q. According to their length of time in the service? A. Yes; according to 


_ their length of time in the service. The second year they are paid $1.80 aday and 


the third year $1.90, and the pay increases 10 cents a day each year until the ninth 


_ year of their service, and then they receive $2.50 a day. That isthe highest rate we 


pay on the road. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— ¢ 
Q. What are the brakesmen paid? JA. The brakesmen are paid for the first six 
months $1.20 a day. 
Q. Does their pay increase? A. Yes; for the second six months they get $1.25 
and it increases 5 cents a day until they reach their sixth year, when they get $1.50 


aday. This is the highest wages we pay to brakesmen. 


Q. What do you pay to engineers? A. They commence at $1.90 aday for the 
first year $2.10 for the second year, $2.30 for the third, $2.50 for the fourth and 


fifth year, and for the sixth year $2.75. That is the highest rate we pay to engineers. 


Q. What do you pay to firemen? A. The firemen commence at $1.30 a day for 


the first year ; $1.40 for the second and $1.50 for the third, 


Q. Would $1.50 be the highest rate you pay to firemen? A. Yes; that is their 
highest rate. | 

Q. What do the section-men on the road receive? A. They are paid from $1.05 
to $1.15 a day, and the section-foreman from $1.45 to $1.60. 

Q. Are these employés paid by the day or by the run? <A. They are all paid 
by the day, except the train and engine-men, and they are paid by the run. The line 
is divided into sections and those sections are laid out into a trip, counting one day 
for a trip or a day and a-half for a trip. 

By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. How many miles constitute a trip? A. The scale was originally constructed 


on the principle of having 100 miles a day’s work. From here to St. John is counted 


a day; from St. John to Moncton and return, with a passenger train, is counted two 


days, and with a freight train a day and a half. That is 89 miles from Moncton to 


St: John. From here to Campbelton, which is 187 miles, is counted a day and a-half. 

Q. Each way? A. Yes; each way. From Moncton to Newcastle is a day, and 
a day and a-half if they return; that is about 80 odd miles—and so on; the road is 
divided up in that way. 

Q. When the brakesmen go out on a freight train and are delayed on the road 
by stoppages are they allowed for lost time? A. All the train, men and engine-men 
are ou the day’s run, and when that time exceeds twelve hours’ detention the time 
commences again, and it is paid for to the engine men-and conductors at the rate of 
15 cents an hour, and the brakesmen and firemen at the rate of 125 cents an hour. 

Q. Do your men have many of those detentions on the road? A. Not in the 
summer time, but in the winter they do. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. That would principally occur between here and Quebec? A. Principally 

between here and Quebec. 
By Mr. HEAKkgEs :— 

Q. How long are the train hands supposed to remain on duty without rest? A. 
They are usually expected to take the train through, but if there is an eXCessive 
delay, and they are not able to go on, their train is laid off at some locomotive point. 

Q. Then there is no rule in the service that will govern the train-hands in case 
of detention until they reach the end of their run? A. There is no special rule, but 


there is a rule that they shall have eight hours’ rest when they come in before they 


go out again altough in winter time it is not strictly kept, I fancy. 
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Q. Has the conductor in charge of a freight train authority to lay the train up in 
order to give his men rest? A. Not without telegraphing to the superintendent of 
his district, but I do not think that in a case of that kind the superintendent would 
refuse to grant the petition if he was asked. I say this because they receive so many 
instructions about giving the men full rest. ; 

Q. Is there any copy of regulations furnished the men on entering the service ? 
A. There is a book of rules and regulations that is given to every one; it it also 
posted up in the workshops. Besides, those rules are printed in the time-table, which 
every one has—I mean, a great many of them are. 

Q. Do the men have to sign any agreement on entering the service? A. No; 
they sign no agreement. 

Q. Does the railway authorities require the certificate of a guarantee company 
for the conductors? A. All the men wo handle money in one way or another are 
certified in the different guaranteed companies. 

Q. Can a conductor on leaving another road obtain employment without such a 
certificate? A. We never hire any body as conductors, except they come from the 
lower grades of the service; the whole work on the railway is by promotion 
upwards. There is no conductor employed on the road unless he has been a brakes- 

-man for some period. 

Q. Can you speak—definitely as regards the conditions of the men on the road— 
T mean for safety ? What would be the average width of your running-board? A. 
Twenty-four inches. 

Q. Do you use the bell and cord on the freight train? A. On all trains. 

Q. Have you ever found that the bell and cord is a source of danger to the men 
running on the top of the cars? A. I have never heard of it being so. There may 
be some trouble of that kind, for there is a great deal of opinion concerning the 
utility of stretching it on freight trains, but we have always enforced the stretching 
of it on all freight trains. 

Q. Then, you cannot tell us whether it is possible to communicate with the 
engineer’ by the bell and cord under any circumstance? A. I do not understand the 
scope of your question. : 

Q. Are you able to tell, or do you know, whether the bell and cord are almost 
useless as a means of Communication with the engineer? A. It is true that it fails 
sometimes, by getting caught in the brakes and other parts of the cars, but, as a 
general rule, it works well. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. In coming to that opinion, are you influenced by the persons you'employ, as 
to what they have told you? <A. I think there should be an improvement upon the 
bell and cord, but none of the employés have ever said anything about it that I have 
heard; I have heard no complaints about it. 


none. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Have you ever made any trials of, or have you ever had any experience, in 
the Intercolonial Railway, in automatic couplers on the freight trains? A. We have 
tried a great many couplers. 

Q. Have you ever seen any coupler that would, in your opinion, take the place 
of the link and pin? <A. Not satisfactorily. There has been a coupler, as you know, 
started in Quebec, and the question is in a fair way of having a satisfactory solution 
arrived at. I presume you are aware that the Car-builders’ Association—the 
masters’ association—have recommended or decided in favor of a certain type of 
coupler. There is an association called the Association of Master Car-builders of the 
United States and Canada, and it is composed of almost all the car-builders for all 
the railroads in the country—I mean the people who have charge of the building and 
repairing of cars. They have been working for a number of years to get a satis- 


Q. Did you say you had never heard any complaints made about it? A. No; 
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factory coupler, and now they have got this one, and they are recommending the 


adoption of a hook coupler of a type called the Janey type. I cannot explain the 


principle to you more readily than to say that it is practically about the same as the 
Miller coupler; it hooks together like you hook your hands, but different from the 


‘Miller coupler. It has got a movable part on the end of it, and that difference 


makes it better than the Miller coupler. This narrows the discussion of couplers 
down very materially, and the question now is, how to get the most improved form 
of the Janey type, which I expect will be arrived at in the course of two years at 
the outside. 

Q. Do you know if the want of uniformity in the height of freight cars is a 
barrier to the adoption of such a coupler? A. It is a difficulty, but that difficulty 
does not exist to the same extent that it used to. In fact, the cars are all about 
the same height now. 

Q. Can you tell us, from experience, whether the working of the automatic air- 
brakes on freight trains is satisfactory? A. We have now about 200 cars provided 
with them, and the men seem to like them very well, because they always try to carry 
out the rules, and place those cars with them on next to the engine. 

Q. Can the engineers control a freight train with the automatic brakes»as easily 
as they can a passenger train? A. That is a matter of opinion; I should say 
they could. 

Q. We were told in Hamilton that some experiments were made where they 
stopped a freight train running 30 miles an hour in about a quarter of a mile? 
A. There have been some experiments made in various parts of the United States by 
the Westinghouse Air-brake Company, all of which, I understand, have been very 


‘satisfactory. I was not present at any of them, but all the accounts go to show that 


the experiments have given satisfaction, sometimes stopping long trains—forty or 
fifty cars—without any difficulty. 

Q. Have you ever given any consideration to the question of affording the 
brakesmen on the top of the cars any better protection? A. That question has been 
up several times, but is a difficult one to meet. : 

Q. It has been suggested to us in the west that if a rail were placed on the 
outside of the top of the car, just high enough to catch a man, that it would give better 
protection. Have you ever given that matter any consideration? A. I have never 
heard about that, but I have heard of the running-board. 

Q. Do the men say they would be liable to strike the running-board? A. It 
would always be open to the same objection as now, and if there was a rail there they 
would lose confidence in themselves and would be more apt to fall. 

Q. Do you think the question of expense would be an objection here? A. Not 
any reasonable expense, because I think the railways are all desirous to prevent 
accidents as far as they can. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the percentage of the men injured on the road ? 
A. I can tell you what were injured last year by couplings. We had eighty-eight 
men injured. I should say here that the most trifling injury that happened to a 
man, if his fingers are squeezed or the skin knocked off his hand, is all returned to 
him. Of these eighty-eight injuries thirty-five were from coupling, eight were from 
falling off the cars, and forty-five were from other causes. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


-Q. Would this be on the entire road? A. Yes; on the entire road. 
Q. Out of how many men employed in the whole service? <A. About 700 men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What is the extent of your mileage? A. Nine hundred and seventy-four 
miles—about. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. Have you any system on the roads providing for benefits if the men were ill 
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or injured? A. There is a fund called the Employés Insurance Fund, and it provides 
for accidents. It is supported by contributions deducted from the pay of the men 
monthly. 

Q. fs it a voluntary or compulsory arrangement? A. Itis compulsory. It was 
established about 1875 or 1876, and in 1881 the rates were reduced one-half. The 
railway contributes to that fund about $2,000 or $3,000 a year. The rates paid are 
all in this sheet (hands paper to secretary). 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


Memoranpum of Conditions referred to in the within Agreement of Insurance. 


1.—The Intercolonial Railway shall be the trustees of the fund for the purpose 
of indemnifying its empolyés for loss of time consequent upon injuries received by 
them whilst in the performance of their duties in the service of the said railway ; 
and, in cases where such injuries may result in death, of making provision for the 
families of the deceased, or whoever the insurance may be made payable to under 
the within ag:eement. 

2,—T'he fund will be called the “ Employés’ Insurance Fund,” and will be formed 
by monthly contributions by the employés, to be deducted from their pay, and 
according to the rates which are mentioned and printed at the foot hereof. The said 
‘ailway will supplement the amount so appropriated by a donation from its own funds. 

3.—Any loss or losses occurring under this contract shall, in the case of the 
death of the insnred, be payable within a reasonable time after good and sufficient 
proof that the insured sustained bodily injuries effected by violent and accidental 
means, within the intent and meaning of this contract and the conditions herein 
contained; and that such injuries occasionede th death of the insured within three calendar 
months after the happening thereof; or that the insured sustained bodily injuries as 
aforesaid, and which, independently of all other causes, immediately and totally 
disabiel him from the prosecution of any and every kind of business—then, on 
satisfactory proof of such injuries and disability, there shall be paid forthwith to the 
insured an indemnity for the loss of time sustained by him in consequence of disability 
as aforesaid, at a sum per week to be determined as hereinafter specified: provided, 
however, that such indemnity shall be payable only for the period of continuous total 
disability immediately following the accident and injuries, but in no case for a period 
exceeding twenty-six consecutive weeks. 

4.—No person shall be insured under this contract except such as are employed 
in the service of the Intercolonial Railway. 

9.—The insurance granted hereunder shall not extend to any injury of which there 
shall be no external and visible sign, nor to any death or disability which may have 
been caused wholly or in part by bodily infirmities or disease existing prior or 
subsequent to the date of this contract, or by the taking of poison, or any surgical 
operation or medical treatment for disease, nor to any case except where the injury 
aforesaid is the proximate and sole cause of the disability or death, and no claim 
shall be made under this contract when the death or injury may have been caused 
by duelling, fighting, wrestling, or by suicide (felonies or otherwise, sane or insane), 
or by sun-stroke, self-inflicted injuries, or by concealed weapons carried by the 
insured; or when the death or injury shall have happened in consequence of war, riot, 
or invasion, or riding or driving races, or of exposure to any obvious or unnecessary 
danger, hazard or perilous adventure, or of violating the rules of any company or 
corporation; or when the death or injury shall have happened while the insured was 
or in consequence of his having been under the influence of intoxicating drinks, or 
taking part in gymnastic sports, or while engaged in or in consequence of any 
unlawful act; and this insurance shall not be held to extend to mysterious disappear- 
ances, nor to any case of death or disability, the nature, cause or manner of which is 
unknown or incapable of direct and positive proof. 

6.—All sums which may be paid by way of indemnity to the insured by virtue 
of this contract shall be accounted in diminution of the principal sum hereby 
insured—so that, in case of subsequent death or injury during the continuance of 
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this contract, the total amount to be paid by the said railway shall not, in any Case, 
exceed the principal sum hereby insured. 
7.—No claim shall be payable under this contract unless a medical adviser of the 
said Intercolonial Railway, or one selected by them, shall be allowed to examine the 
person of the insured in respect to alleged injury, or cause of death, when and so 
often as may be reasonably required on behalf of the said railway. ) 
8—As the said “Employés’ Insurance Fund” will operate for the mutual benefit 
of all the contributors thereto, it is made an express condition of this contract and 
agreement that no employé hereby insured shall, on leaving the service of the said 
railway, have the right or be entitled, in any case, to claim re-payment of the 
- amount of his individual contribution to the said fund, or any part thereof. 

9-—In case of any dispute arising as to the payment of any claim under this . 
contract the matter shall be referred to the Chief Superintendent of the said Inter- 
colonial Railway, whose decision on the subject shall be held and accepted as final. 
-» 10.—The said Intercolonial Railway shall not be in any way bound or responsible 
for the execution or discharge of any trust which may be created in respect of any 
insurance hereby effected; and the receipt of the person or persons to whom any 
insurance money is made payable under the within agreement shall be a valid and 
- binding discharge to the said railway for such insurance money ; and the said railway 
shall not be bound to see to the application of the money paid upon such receipt. 


Memoranpum of Amounts to be Insured and of Payments to be Made by the Insured 
| Monthly. 


OCCUPATION. CLASSIFICATION. CLASS. PAYMENTS. 


Superintendents, engineers, accountants, paymasters, Cis. 
clerks, cashiers, draughtsmen, storekeepers, treas- 
urers, messengers, train-despatchers, and telegraph 
operators, time-keepers, freight-checkers............-.+++. IPRELCLTEG «.:s cance estos» Ist 10 


_ Station-masters, freight-agents, assistant track-masters, 
track-foremen; captains and mates of river steamers, 
_ boiler-makers, blacksmiths, brass-moulders, carpen- 
ters, painters, car-repairers, foremen cleaners..........- USO TU Diet 5s doideenien certs Ist 20 
Assistant station-masters and relieving agents, baggage- 
men at stations, freight-porters, car-checkers, flag- 
men, policemen, watchmen, engine and car-cleaners, 
deck-hands of steamers, oilers......... esoceees sacis, deme sae MCU UT cos seceeceea soe 2nd 10 


- Boiler-makers and blacksmiths’ helpers..........-.sseeeeeeeeees IMPOGAIIMG Vk. ce estdcs suas 2nd 20 


 Belt-makers, upholsterers, cabinet-makers, coppersmiths, 
tinsmiths, engineers of stationary engines, fitters and 


machinists, plasterers, plumbers, pattern-makers...... OLrdinary....ose0c sete ede lst 20 
DB Apprentices.....ccssescssscesescseteesses ereeeseneees Laces dashes scenes Omeiitiary 3. f7s tiles. and 10 
Train baggage-masters, brakemen. .....cessesseeseseeeeeeens Specially hazardous.. 2nd 10 


Locomotive inspectors, conductors, locomotive engineers, 
engineers of river steamers, yard-masters, shunters, 


Be RC Loe rates fea aioe ee cs aries woes aon sn dn gh ese Extra hazardous....... ees 30 
Assistant engineers of river steamers, firemen of loco- 

motives and river steamers......... Bie RANA Sad a4 sy «latte em Extra hazardous....... Ist 20 
4 : M.S. 30 
- Mechanical superintendents and track-masterS.......--.++++- Extra hazardous....... Ist TM. 40 


. Nore.—‘‘ First Class” insures for $500 in case of death, and $5 per week indemnity for twenty-six 
weeks in case of accident. ‘Second Class”’ insures for $300 in case of death and $3 per week indemnity 
in case of accident, for twenty-six weeks. Mechanical superintendents and track-masters insured for 
- $1,000. All people in shops pay 20 cents, except laborers, who pay 10 cents. 
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There is another association or organization called the Employers’ Insurance 
Association, and that has about 600 or 700 members. The principle of that associa- 
tion is very simple; on every death there is a payment of $1 assessed on every 
member belonging to the society. ‘The accident fund’provides for medical attendance 
during the time a man is laid up through accident, as well as a death indemnity, and 
that is paid so much each week—that is, the first society referred to, | mean. 


Q. Is that compulsory insurance, and have they made rules on the railway 
releasing them from all liabilities in case of accident to the employés? A. That is 
the understanding; I forget whether it is specified or not. 

Q. Do the employés have no claim on the railway for accident? A. No; there 
is another scheme that will be brought in force about the Ist of July that will 
-embody both of the principles involved in the two: societies, and a great deal more. 
The employés have, on different occasions, asked that something should be done for 
them, and this society will, to a great extent, fill that gap. The new scheme is to be 
called the Intercolonial Railway Employés Benefit and Insurance Association. “As 
well as the death indemnity, it provides for an indemnity during illness and accident. 
There will be an indemnity during sickness and medical attendance will be provided 
for the employés. The Minister of Railways has guaranteed to contribute about 
$6,000 a year to the fund, so that the expenses will be much less than the other 
associations. ‘This scheme will be laid before the men shortly, to get their opinion 
on it and to see if they have any suggestions to make in reference to the matter. 


Q. In your present insurance scheme have the men any voice in the arrangement 
of it, or do the railway officers manage the business? A. The railway officers 
manage the whole business now; the whole matter in is the hands of the railway 
superintendent for the time being. On the new scheme there will be regular meetings 
of the men on the board to look after their interest, and they will be allowed a 
certain representation on the governing body of the association. 


Q. Can you tell us what are the earnings of the men in the car-shop? A. Do 
you mean the wages ? 

Q. Yes; the wages? A. The wages of machinists are from $1.40 to $2.64 a day. 

Q. Do a good many of them get $1.40 a day? A. Some of them have been there 
for some time getting that sum. They have been laborers, who have been doing a 
particular kind of work, and they are classed under that branch. Boiler-makers get 
$1.70 to $2.20 a day; boiler-makers’ helpers, $1.25 to $1.50; blacksmiths, $1.60 to 
$2.70; blacksmiths’ helpers, $1.15 to $1.35; tinsmiths, $1.50 to $1.70; tinsmiths’ 
helpers, $1.25 to $1.40; pipe-fitters, $1.50 to $1.80; carpenters and repairers, $1.25 
to $1.85. I could say that a great many men in those shops are men who have never 
served their time in a carpenter shop, but who have been used to rough work. The 
laborers get $1.10 to $1.35 a day; painters get $1.35 to $2.30. We pay track laborers 
$1.05 to $1.15. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. On what section of the road are those men employed? A. Those are the 
general prices taken from the pay-roll of the whole line; there is not any material 
difference in the prices between the shops here, those in Halifax and River Du Loup. 
The track-foremen are paid $1.45 to $1.60. 

Q. Have you any apprentices ? A. We have some apprentices, not many, and 
they are paid 5 cents an hour for the first year ; 7$ cents for the second and 10 cents 
for the third. The menin the workshop are paid by the hour, for the convenience of 
reckoning their time—that is to say, the man who gets $1.10 a day would get 11 
cents an hour. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q. Do the men ever build cars on piece-work ? A. We have not built cars for 
along time. When we built cars they were built by the day. We do piece-work 
in the shop, but it is mostly among the iron workers. 


‘+ 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What do you say were the earnings of the men—conductors and the like? 
A. The conductors average about $65 a month; brakesmen $40; engine-drivers, 
$70, and firemen $40. 


By Mr. Heakess :— 


Q. Do the men in the shops find constant employment all the year round ? 
A. Yes; sometimes we employ an extra number of men for special purposes, but we 
have a large regular staff that js employed all the year round, 

Q. Are the men in the car-shop supposed to be the men who furnish auxiliaries 


in case of accidents ? A. Yes; a certain number of them are selected men that are 
put on for heavy repair generally. ‘They are paid according to their ability, and 
they are judged by the foremen, who oversees them ; but as we are building no cars 
now we have not any necessity for dividing them off. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. How much do you pay the yard-men? A. They are paid 5 cents more for a 


day than the brakesmen who have served the same length of service. Instead of 
- getting $1.20, he would get $1.25 the second year and $1.30 the next. 


Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work for a yard-man ? A. I think 


_ twelve, but I am not certain; | may have occasion to correct that statement, and say 
' their hours are ten. 


Q. If they work over-time are they paid extra for it ? A. Yes; they are. 
Q. Have the engineers to undergo a color test before they are employed ? 


A. The brakesmen and firemen, when they are first employed, have to undergo an 
' snformal examination when we take them on for the first six months ; then there is 


a final examination of them for color blindness and for other matters, to see if they 


can read and write—read train orders, and so on, When a brakesman is promoted to 


be a conductor and a fireman promoted to be an engineer he undergoes a color test as 
well. The color test we use is with flags and boards. 
Q. Are the engineers promoted from the ranks of the firemen? A. Entirely; 


we never employ any other engineers, or in fact any body in the higher branches of 
_ the service, without promotin 


» them from below. 


Cc 


Q. Has the railway any objection to employing engineers, conductors or brakes- 


~ men belonging to labor organizations ? A. No. 


Q. I believe you have quite a number of them on the road? <A. I believe so ; 
and there is an organization among the men, I understand. 

Q. Is there an understanding between the different railway companies about 
employing men discharged from other companies? A. We have not any, and I do 
not know of any on the other railways. 

Q. If a man were discharged from the Grand Trunk Railway—after being 
discharged for inducing men to become members of a labor organization—would you 


consider that a cause for his non-engagement? A. That is a question that has never 
come up on our railway, and Ido not know how we would look on it, for if such a 
man came into our service he would have to come on at the lowest grade—fireman or 


brakesman. ‘There has never been such a case come before the department to 


_ investigate. 


Q. If he were discharged for any other cause do you make inquiries about the 
matter? A. Yes; we would make all inquiries into that. 
Q. Is there a strict understanding on that matter between the Intercolonial Rail- 


_ way and the other railways? A. No; but we inquire all we can. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know of any railway that would employ an engineer without inquir- 
ing into what he had done before? A. No; Ido not think it would be good policy 


_ to do so, for a matter of life and property is placed in his hands. 
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By Mr. MoLran :— 


Q. How are matters of differences between an employé and employer settled? 
A. Investigated before the employés generally, and sometimes we have a further 
investigation to make. 

Q. Suppose a man is suspended, and you do not investigate his case for a month 
after his charge is made, is he paid his month’s pay? A. Sometimes he is paid and 
sometimes he is not; I think it is very seldom that any person is suspended, and it 
turns out that he is entirely innocent, that we have not paid him for the time lost. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Have you any system of fines in the Intercolonial Railway management? 
A. We have fines for the punishment of those who break the rules. 

Q. What are they? A. I do not understand you? 

Q. What do they amount to? A. They range from 25 cents to $25. 

Q. Where do these fines go to? A. They go to the company. We punish the 
men by fines, and sometimes we dismiss them, but we generally suspend them; we 
very seldom discharge a man. 

By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you require any notice from the men before leaving you? <A. Yes; two 
weeks’ notice. 

Q. Do you give them two weeks’ notice when they are discharged by you? A. 
Yes; we generally give that notice, but when a man is dismissed for infraction of 
the rules he gets no notice; but if his services are dispensed with through no cause 
of his he gets the usual notice. 

Q. When he is dismissed is he paid up to the time of his dismissal or does 
he have to wait till next pay-day for his money? A. He is paid up at the time 
he leaves. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Ifa man had caused an accident would you pay him up to the time he left ? 
A. We would pay him up to the time he worked, no matter what his work was. 


By Mr. Clarke :— . 


Q. Is the Intercolonial Railway doing the work of the New Brunswick Railway 
at the St. John station? A. Yes; they are at that station. 

Q. Has the staff been increased on account of that work? A. There have been 
more porters employed in the lower grades of men. 

Q. Are the men who were doing the work previous to the New Brunswick 
Railway coming into that station paid anything extra on account of that work ? 
A. They are not. 

Q. Ave they compelled to work any longer hours on account of that work? 
A. I do not think it. 

Q. Are you aware that men are working in that station from 6 o’clock in the 
morning till 11 o’clock at night? A. There may be one man doing so, but he is paid 
extra for his work; that man is the gate-keeper. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Does he get two day’s pay for one day’s work? A. He getsa certain amount 

extra a month; I forget what it is, at the present moment. 
By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q. What hours do the baggage-masters work at that station? A. Ido not know. 

Q. Have the men any greater responsibility thrown upon their shoulders on 
account of the New Brunswick Railway? A. Some of them have, but not more than 
if the business of this railway increased, and under those circumstances I consider 
they are all very well paid. 

Q. If the staff has not been increased, and it was only large enough to do the 
work before the New Brunswick Railway came into the St. John station, is it not 
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excessive now? <A. I do not think so; we had but one station-master before that 


‘and there are two now, and he has hardly any more to do than before. The telegraph 


agent has more messages to send and the ticket agent has a few more tickets to sell. 

Q. Is that a fair comparison to make, between the baggage-masters and the 
freight men? A. The baggage-master has to handle no more baggage than before. 
He used to handle the baggage that went to St. John, all of it, and that which went 
from-the New Brunswick Railway he had to put it on board a carriage, take it down 
to the ferry boat and send it to the cars in Carleton, and put it on board the cars 
there. 

Q. Do you not think that the cars of the New Brunswick Railway entering the 
station has increased the railway travel? A. It may have taken more off the boats, 
but it does not increase the baggage-master’s work. 

Q. Is there any more mail matter handled at that station than before the New 
Brunswick Railway ran in there—I mean, any greater responsibility in reference to 
the matter? A. The baggage-master has no responsibility in reference to the mail 
matter, for the Post Office Department bring the mails to the cars. 

Q. In transfers, is there not mail matter kept at the station? A. There may be, 
but I am not aware of that. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Ifa man were engaged at that work ten or twelve hours a day, and forced to 
work sixteen hours, would he not be entitled to higher wages ? <A. He is decidedly. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Have the men ever made any complaints to you in regard to that matter? 
A. I have not heard any complaints about the New Brunswick work, except from 
the yard master, Mr, Irvine. 
Q. Have any petitions been sent to you about the matter? <A. I do not 
remember of any. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. How many hours a day do the telegraph operators work? <A. Twelve 
hours. The day is divided into two periods. 
Q. What do the train despatchers receive? A. They commence at $50 a 


- month and their pay is increased at different parts of their service until they are 


paid $1,000 a year. 
By Mr. HEeAKkeEs :— 

Q. Have you any females employed in telegraph operating on the road? A. We 
have two female operatives at stations; one is the wite of the station-master and 
the other is the station-master’s sister, 

Q. What pay do they get? A. One receives $27 a month and the other gets $30. 

Q. How are the frogs on the railway filled ? A. Filled with wood. 

Q. Have you had any accidents happen from frogs? A. I think we had one 
once but I do not remember of any more. 

By Mr. McLEan :-— 

Q. Are there many accidents happening from crossings? A. Do you mean 
on turnpike roads? 

Q. Any in the cities? A. No; not in the cities; on country roads they are 
more frequent. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Has the road any covered bridges, and ifso are they high enough up to allow 
the brakesmen to stand upon the car while passing under? A. A law was passed 
several years ago in reference to that matter. 

Q. Are there any bridges of that kind on the road? <A. All our bridges are of 
that kind .nd all our snow-sheds up north. All our stguctures, with the exception 
of two, were raised at the time the law was passed, and these two were provided for 


in the law. One was a tunnel and the other a railway bridge near Ishmael, near 


4 


Quebec. There was a law passed exempting these structures. 
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Tos. P, WitiiAms, Superintendent Moncton Sugar Refinery, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hzeaxes :— 


pa 


Q. What business do you follow? A. Iam the superintendent of the Moncton 


sugar refinery. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in the sugar refinery? A. Directly, about 
130, and indirectly about 80. 

Q. How many of these do you consider as skilled men? A. I would not say that 
I do not consider that there are a great many of them who are not skilled. 

Q. Can you tellus the difference in the wages paid to skilled and unskilled men ? 
A. The hands I have told you include the whole works—barrel factory and refinery. 


We have a barrel factory in connection with the refinery, and in it there would be 


about eighty men, or somewhere the reabout, on an average. 

Q. What would be the earnings of these men? A. They get from 90 cents to 
$1.20 a day, and you might say a skilled laborer will earn from $1.25 to $3 for a day 
of ten hours. 

Q. Are the hands ever obliged to work longer than ten hours? A. Yes; and 
then they are paid pro rata. 

Q. What amount do they receive above the ordinary wages when they work 
extra work at night or make over-time? A. They just get the same rate right 
through. : 

Q. They get nothing extra for it, though? <A. No, 

Q. How frequently are the men obliged to work over-time? A. The business 
requires them to work certain hours at night. We run from ten hours to thirteen 
and fourteen hours; some of the hands have to work those long hours, They have 
their dinner hour at noon and time for meals at night. We have a night-gang and a 
day-gang. 

Q. Do you work all night? A. We have to have a gang there at night to look 
after the liquors and the chars. 

Q. Do the night men receive the same pay as the day men? A. Yes; in the 
same departments there,is no difference in the pay. 

Q. Do you change the sifter from day to night, or do you run it the same day 
and night? A. Sometimes we do, but not generally. Sometimes the firemen make 
a change. 

Q. Is not some portion of your work considered to be severe on the men? A. 
It is pretty hot—some parts of the refinery; some of the rooms are very warm. 

Q. How can the men manage, when they are engaged at work, to protect them- 
selves from draft? I suppose it is necessary for them to cool off? A. If the room is 
too warm they strip off. 


Q. Do you know whether your business has any injurious effect on the health of — 


the men? A. No; of course. if anew man goes to work it is pretty hard on him, 
but they soon get used to it. We have had some men with us a long time. 
Q. Do the men, as a rule, get used to the work? A. Yes. 


Q. Have you ever had any accidents among the men employed in the refinery ? 


A. No; Ido not remember of any. 

Q. What wages would the men earn who are employedin the cooper shop? A. 
They go from 90 cents to $1.25 a day, but the coopers themslves work by piece-work 
—so much a barrel; they make the barrel and then it is brought into the refinery. 

Q. How much a barrel do the coopers receive? A. Five cents a barrel. 

Q. Do you keep the coopers constantly employed? A. Well, it just depends on 
how much we are doing. 


Q. Is there any portion of the year that you are obliged to close your workshop 


down? <A..Sometimes we have to shut down to make repairs. 

Q. For how long a period do you shut down. usually? A. We might shut down 
for a week or so. 

Q. Do you never shut down any longer than a week? A. We might possibly 
shut down for a longer period, but we have not done so the last few years. 


= 
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Q. How many months in the year do the men get work? <A. Iam not'prepared 
to tell you that. 


Q. Do they get work ten months in the year? A. I could not say. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that you ever shut up two months in the year, taking one year 
with another? A. We have not done so for the last couple of years, so far as I can 
remember ; still, 1 may be mistaken about that. 


By Mr. HEakes :— 


Q. How frequently are the men paid? A. Once every month—about the 9th. 
Q. Is any portion of their wages retained? A. Not in the sugar refinery. 

Q. Are they paid up todate? A. Paid square up. 

Q. Have the men ever asked for a more frequent pay-day? A. No. 

Q. Is there any reason why the men should not be paid more frequently? A. 
Yes; that is my work, and I know it takes the whole staff of the refinery to make up 
the pay-sheets ; it is considerable work to do. 

Q. If it were desirable that the men should be paid more frequently would you 
find any great difficulty in doing so? A. If it had to be done it could be done; 
that is about the amount of it; still, as I am placed in that position I can tell you 
it takes me more than a month to take stock and make up the pay-sheets correctly. 
We let the men have wood, sometimes, and this has to be deducted from their 
amounts on the pay-sheet. Sometimes, when they are a little pushed they get a little 
money, and that makes a little more trouble in making up the sheet, but they always 
seem satisfied with receiving the month’s pay. 

Q. Is the giving of the wood to the men considered a part payment of their 
wages—is it a regular system with you? A. We deduct it from their wages. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. You are asked is it a regular system of payment with you, or do you merely 
give it to them on extra occasions? A. If they want half a cord of wood I give it 
to them, and deduct it from their wages at the end of the month. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. But they could have the money at the end of the month if they wished ? 


; A. Not until pay-day. 


Q. Then, the giving of wood to the men is an accommodation? A. It is 


satisfactory. 


By Mr. HeaKEs :— 
Q. Does the company provide wood for these men? A. No; it is cuttings in 


‘the cooper shop. 


Q. Does the company own the houses in which the men live? A. There is only 
one house, next to the retinery, that the company owns, and one of the men resides in 
that house. 

Q. Is your refinery connected with the sugar combine? A. Not that I am aware 


of; not as regards prices. 


Epwarp McSweeney, Ulphosterer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am an ulpholsterer. 

Q. Do you make furniture? A. No; ulpholstering. 

Q. How many men do you employ in ulpholstering? A. Three. 

Q. What are the average wages of an upholsterer in Moncton ? A. I will give 
you the wages of the three I employ, in detail. The foreman gets $2.25 a day and 


the second man $1.50, while the third one gets $2 a week. He is an apprentice. 


Q. Is $2 a week the wages for an apprentice the first year? A. Yes. 
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Q. What increase do you give him in the second year? A. That all depends 
upon his capacity to do the work. 

Q. Do you indenture your apprentices? A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you give the apprentices a chance of learning the trade thoroughly? 
A. Yes; if they appear to have an aptitude for it. 

Q. Have you got any knowledge of what are the earnings of the men in the 
furniture trade outside of your own business? A. Not specially. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the business in Moncton outside of upholstering ? 
A. I have of carpeting and household furniture. 

Q. Do you make the carpetings? A. No; I import them. 

Q. Are you a retail dealer in these articles? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any clerks in your business? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the earnings. of a clerk in Moncton? A. Our head clerk 
gets $720 a year, the second one $475, the third $368 and the other one $310, another 
$210 and another $208. We have a boy who gets $2 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day are your clerks obliged to work? A. From 7 o’clock 
in the morning till 7:30 standard at night. In the winter we close a little earlier, 
but in the middle of summer we are supposed to close at 7:30 standard, although on 
Saturdays and nights after pay-days we keep open a little later. 

Q. Do the clerks, as a rule, commence work at 7 standard time? A. About 
that time. 

Q. How long has the young man to work who receives $208 a year? A. The 
$208 employé is a lady. 

Q. You say the $208 employé is a lady? A. Yes; and she is on her second 
year with me. 

Q. Does she remain in the store the same hours as the male clerks? <A. No; 
she comes about an hour later in the morning and she goes away a little earlier in” 
the evening. 

Q. Is there any portion of the day during which she is permitted to sit down? 
A. Yes; at any time she is not busy. 

Q. When not engaged in business she can sit down? <A. Yes. 


JONATHAN WetrR, Iron Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. What business are you engaged in? <A. I run a machine shop. 
Q. Wood-working or iron-working machinery? A. lron work. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? A. About twelve. 

Q. What wages does the general machinist earn in Moncton? I pay from $8 
to $12 a week. 

Q. What class of work would the men be engaged in who work at $8 a week ? 
A. They would be engaged at turning-lathes, or something like that; they would be 
engaged at a drill. 

Q. Would the average earnings in Moncton be from $8 to $12aweek? A. I 
think so. 

Q. I mean of a machinist? A. Yes. 

Q. Do your men find constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting good, skilled men to work at your 
business? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do your men work? A. Ten. 

Q. You say you find difficulty in getting good, skilled men to work at your 
business ? A. L wanted good skilled men this winter and I could not get any. 

Q. Do you take on any apprentices ? A. Yes. 
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Q. What wages do the apprentices get while learning their trade? A. I pay $2 
a week the first year, $2.50 the second, $3 the third and $4 the fourth. 

Q. Do the boys when serving their apprenticeship learn their trade perfectly, or 
only a portion of it? A. They learn all the work that is done in the shop. 

Q. Do you do any engine building at all? A. Yes; occasionally. 

Q. Have you any men specially engaged for that purpose? <A. No. 

Q. Do your ordinary machine hands do that work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do youemploy any laboring men about the shop? <A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do they get? A. We give them from $1 to $1.20 a day. 

Q. And what wages do the engineers get? A. I have no regular engineer ; one 
of the apprentices takes that part of the work—I should say the youngest apprentice. 

Q. Then you do not consider it necessary to employ an engineer to run that 
branch of the business? A. I do not. 

Q. Has the apprentice full charge of the boiler, too? A. No; we keep an over- 
sight over it and try to keep it clean. 

qQ. Are your men generally careful about the machines? A. They are. 

Q. Have you ever met with any accidents? A. No; we have never had any 
accidents happen from the machinery. 


SamuEL WinTeER, Tinsmith and Stove Dealer, called sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I ama tinsmith, stove dealer and coal dealer. 

~ Q. Do you employ many tinsmiths ? A. Not many. 

Q. What wages are there paid to a good tinsmith in Moncton? A. An appren- 
tice will get $1.50 the first year, $2.50 the second, $3.50 the third, and $4.50 a week 
the fourth year. 

Q. Do the apprentices serve four years? <A. Yes. 

Q. What wages are there paid to a good journeyman? A. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents a day. . 

_ @. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Isa tinsmith that gets $1.75 a day capable of making a stove—the furniture— 
and doing outside work ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any japanners? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you import your tin from ? A. Some from Canadaand some from 
St. John. I used to get it from the States, but since the introduction of the National 


Policy I have got it all in Canada. 


Q. Is the article you now get in Canada as good as that you formerly imported 
from the States? A. It is getting better all the time and it is quite equal to the 
American tin now ; it is working up all the time. 

Q. Do you indenture your apprentices ? A. No. 

Q. Do they generally stay with you after they have served out their time? A. 
A. Sometimes they do ; sometimes not. 

Q. Can you tell us whether the condition of the workingmen of Moncton is a 
prosperous one? A. Fairly so. 

Q. Do many of them own their own houses ? A. Quite a few of them do. 

Q. Do you pay your men fortnightly ? A. I pay them weekly. 

Q. In full and in cash? A. Yes; always. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your tinsmith ? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles ? A. No. 
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JoHN WALMSLEY, Overseer of Weavers, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am overseer of the weavers. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you mean in the cotton mill here? A. Yes. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. How long have you been the overseer in the weaving department? A. 
About twelve years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. But.the gentleman means in this mill here? <A. I have been overseer about 
five years here. 
Q. There is only one cotton millin Moncton? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. How many women have you employed in the weaving room? A. Between 
thirty and forty. 

Q. How many children are there in thatroom? A. There are somewhere about 
eighteen or nineteen in the weaving department. 

Q. Are any of these children under twelve years of age? A. I do not think we 
have any under that age; twelve years is about the youngest we have. 

Q. How many hoursaday are they required to beat work? A. They commence 
work at 6:30 in the morning and work till 6 at night, with an hour for dinner. 

Q. Do you work the same hours all the days of the week? <A. Yes; except 
Saturday, when the hands get off at 3 o’clock. 

Q. Can you tell us for what offences fines are imposed in the weaving room? 
A. Inferior work; bad work. 

Q. Is this bad work always the fault of the weavers? A. Not always; we do ~ 
not fine them unless it is their fault. 

Q. Isit possible to trace all the circumstances connected with bad work? A. Yes. 

Q. How frequently are fines imposed on operatives inyour mill? A. Whenever 
they bring bad work it is turned over to me, and I pronounce judgment upon it. — 
I do not fine them for the first offence and sometimes not for the second, but if they 
bring bad work pretty often, then I*will impose a small fine of 10 cents. 

Q. Are the fines imposed entirely at your discretion? A. The imposition of © 
fines is entirely at my discretion. 

Q. Are there any rules in the factory stating what these fines will be imposed | 
for? <A. There are not. : 

Q. Are the employés told at the time of their engagement at the mill that they — 
will be fined for these offences? A. I give them warning when I first take them on, 

Q. At the time the fines are imposed are the operatives told of it, or do they 
have to wait till pay-day to find out? A. I tell them of it at once. 

Q. What work are the children engaged at in your mill? A. Drawers and — 
reachers. 

Q. Are they kept constantly employed all the day? A. Not always; sometimes 
two hours at a warp. 

Q. Do the weavers lose much time waiting for warp? A. Sometimes they do, 
and sometimes they are kept pretty steady at work ; at other times they get a little 
behind. 

Q. Do you ever experience any difficulty in‘ getting skilled operatives to work 
in your department? A. Yes;. we have got to teach them. 

Q. Have you any female operatives in your department who take charge of six — 
looms? <A. No; I generally let them stand for a little while. 

Q. Do you generally work four looms? A. Yes; but some work six. 

Q. Are these women operatives allowed a helper or tender? <A. No. 
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Q. Do I understand you to say they are not allowed one? A. They are not. 

Q. They have to look after the six looms themselves? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is a considerable tax to place on one person? A. Yes; 
but the hands like to do it. 

Q. I suppose for the additional pay they get? A. Yes; for the money they get 
out of it. 

Q. Do you find that a person engaged on six looms is more apt to make bad 
work than a person working on four looms? A. No. 

Q. Are the children well treated in your department? A. I think they are. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of them kicked, cuffed or abused in any way? A. 
No. | 

Q. Are any fines imposed on the children? A. There are none imposed on the 
children. 

Q. How many minutes’ grace are the operatives in your mill allowed in the 
morning before the door is locked upon them? A. Sometimes about five minutes. 

Q@. Have you any special rule in regard to the matter? A. No. 

Q. Will they be able to get in if the door is locked? A. Yes. 

Q. What length of time after the door is locked? A. Any time after the door 
is locked, for there is a private door at which they may come in. 

Q. How much are they supposed to lose if they come late? A. I do not know, 
for they are all on piece-work. 

Q. All of them?. A. Yes; all of them on piece-work. 

Q. Then they can go to work at any time? A. Yes; all on piece-work can. 

Q. Is the overseer of the spinningroom present? <A. No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Who is the overseer of the spinning room? A. Mr, Rodden. 
By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q. Can you tell us whether the operatives in the spinning room are generally 
well treated? A. I do not know, for [ can only speak for my own room. 
Q. On what story is your room? A. On the bottom. 
_Q. Is there water for drinking purposes there? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know whether there is water in all the stories of the building? A. 


Yes. 


Q. Then you do not have to run from the *top to the bottom of the mill for 
water? <A. No: 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Are the women weavers allowed to sit down while at work for a rest? A. 
Yes; some have time to sit down; they can sit down when all is right. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
~Q. You do not object to their sitting down? A. No; not when they are tried. 


JoHuN Firtpine, Weaver, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q. What is your occupation? <A. I am a weaver. 

Q. Are you employed in the same flat in the cotton mill as the last witness ? 
AL. .Y-08. 

Q. Are the weavers kept constantly employed in the mill? A. No; I do not 
think so; not for a short time this last month or two. 

Q. Do you lose a great deal of time waiting for warps? A. No. 

Q. What was the cause of the short time? A. Bad trade. 

Q. Has the mill been closed down at any time? A.-Yes; closed down last week. 

Q. For how long? A. For a week. 
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7 Q. As arule, do you lose much time during the whole year from the mill being 
closed? A. No; not much. 
. Do you work by the piece? A. Yes. 
. How many looms do you tend? A. I attend six. 
. What class of cloth are you engaged in making? A. Fourteen andtwelve picks. 
. How much a cut do you gettfor that? A. Twenty-three and twenty-six cents. 
. How many can you turn out ina day? <A. From four to six. 
. Are you paid by the month or not? A. By the fortnight. 
. What are the average wages that you would earn for a fortnight? A. As 
near as I can come to it, about $7.50. 

Q. Is that for a week or a fortnight? A. For a week. 

Q. Is the mill comfortable to work in in the winter? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever suffer from cold? A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether the children in the mill are well treated? A. Yes; 
they are. 

4 Are any of the children kicked, cuffed or clubbed about? A. No; notat all. 

Q. Do you know whether the language used to the female operatives is at all 

times decent? A. Ido not understand you ? 


Q. Have you heard any bad language ever used towards any of the operatives 
of the mill? A. No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes, 

Q. How many of a family have you? A. One child. 
Q. Do you pay house rent? <A. No. 

Q. Got your own house? A. Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 


COOL OLLOO 


Did you pay for it out of your own earnings? <A. Yes. 
Do you think a man of a family can live comfortabie and save anything on 
$7.50 a week? A. And pay house rent ? 

Q. Yes? A. He can pay house rent and live comfortable on that. 

Q. And support a family ? A. And support a small family, I guess. 

Q. How much would a man pay for a house in the immediate locality of his 
work—say for a house of five or six rooms? A. Do you mean, how much they have 
to pay for a house of five or six rooms ? 

Q. Yes? A. About $6 or $8 a month. 

Q. Would he oceupy the entire house, or apartments in it—would there be any 
flats in the building? A. There would not. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Would it be a house by itself that he would rent for that sum? A. Yes; a 
house by itself. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Do many of the working men of Moncton own their own houses? A. Do you 
mean in Moncton ? 

Q. Yes? A. Some of the men in the Government works may ; I suppose they do. 


Wo. Riprry, Foreman Record’s Foundry, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 

Q. What is your occupation ? A. I am a foundryman. 

Q. Have you a foundry of yourown? A. No. 

Q. Where do you work ? A. In Record’s foundry. 


Q. What particular branch of work in the foundry are you engaged in? A. Tam 
engaged as foreman. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What particular branch of the work do youdo? A. I ama moulder. 


‘ 
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By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q. Are you a moulder yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do moulders work in Moncton ? A. Generally about ten. 

Q. What wages do they receive for ten hours’ work? A. A great deal is owing 
to the quality of the men. 

Q. Are they paid piece-work ? A. No; certain classes of men are paid piece- 
work—those working on stove-plate. 

Q. What would be the average earnings of a stove-plate moulder in a week ? 
A. From $2 to $2.50 a day. 

Q. Would that be a good average for the stove-plate men? A. Yes. 

Q. What do machinery-mouldeis earn ? A. Machinery-moulders are paid from 
$1.50 to $2 a day. 

Q. What kind of a moulder would a man be that would only earn $1.50 a day ? 
A. He would be what we call a third-rate moulder here. 

Q. Then he would not be a good general hand? <A. No. 

Q. He would be more of a helper than anything else? A. He would be able 
and competent to take charge of a floor and do a certain class of work. 

Q. Do you put men on certain classes of work who are not considered skilled 
moulders? A. We do. 

Q. Laboring men? A. We put laboring men on some work. 

Q. Do you take a handy man out of the shop and put him on plain work? A. 


» We do. 


Q. How many men would there be employed at $1.50 aday? A. In the shop I 
am in at present I think there are about two. 

Q. How many men are there employed in the shop altogether? A. Do you 
mean in the moulding department ? 

_ Q. Yes? A. There is somewhere between eighteen and nineteen; that is, 

boys and men—apprentices and men. 

Q. How many apprentices have you in your shop? A. Five. 

Q. That would be five apprentices to two third-rate men out of fourteen? A. 
No; out of nineteen. 

_ Q. What wages do the furnace-men earn? A. The highest wages we pay 1s 

$1.50 a day. 

Q, What would be the lowest wages that a furnace man would earn? A. A new 
beginner gets $1.30 to $1.40 a day. 

Q. How much do laboring men who work about the shop earn? A. We have 
not gotany. | 

Q. Have the furnace men to do all the breaking up and carrying in of the iron ? 
iA. ‘They have. 

Q. Have you an engineer employed in your foundry? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages does he get? A. I could not say exactly what he gets; some- 
where between $1.30 and $1.40 a day. 

Q. Is he a skilled engineer or a handy man about an engine? A. He is a prac- 
tical machinist. 

Q. Is your shop warm and comfortable in the winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the sand ever freeze there? A. Yes; itdoes sometimes, when it is very 
cold at night—especially Sunday night. 

Q. Is it warm enough for the men to keep warm without wearing any extra 
clothing? A. Yes; they work in their shirt sleeves. 

Q. Is there any place provided in the foundry where the men can change their 
clothes? A. There is not. 

Q. Do they have to change them in the open foundry? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 
Q. Do you think that a wash-room, where the men could change their clothing 


-and wash themselves in before going out in the street, would be appreciated by them ? 


A. I think it would. 
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Q. Do you think the men would take advantage of the wash-room? A. I think 
so; I think a great many of them would, as some of them wash in the shop now. 


Q. How many months in the year do stove-plate moulders work in the store, on 


an average? A. They work twelve. 
% 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do they work all the year round? A. Yes; except a week or two in the 
holiday season. ° 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you charge of the machinery department? A. I have. 

Q. Are the hands in that department paid by the piece or the week? A. They 
are paid by the week. 

Q. What would be the average wages paid machinery workers by the week ? 
A. A good moulder is paid $2 a day. 

Q. Is $2 the average wages paid to machinery moulders? A. No; there are 
about three grades of wages in a shop for machinery moulders. 

Q. Will you name them? A. $1.50, $1.75 and $2. 

Q. Are they always kept busy thr oughout the year, the same as the stove- plate 
moulders? A. No; not always. 

Q. Do you make any agricultural implements in yourshop? A. Very little. 

Q. Have you got any agricultural implement moulders in your shop? A. No; 
we do very little of that kind of work here. 

Q. Do many of the moulders own their own houses? <A. No; not at the present 
time—that is, of the men we have working for us, none of them own their own 
houses. 

Q. When an apprentice has served his time does he generally stay with you? 
A. They generally do. 

Q. Have you the privilege of discharging the men in the foundry? A. I have. 

Q. Are you opposed to the employing of moulders who belong to the Inter- 
national Moulders’ Society? A. No; it does not make any difference to me who 
or what they are, as long as they do their work. 

Q. Are your hands paid weekly or fortnightly? A. Weekly. 

Q. What day of the week is pay-day? A. Saturday. 

Q. Do the men consider Saturday a much better day for pay-day than any other 
day in the week? A. I do not know that it is any better than any other day, but © 
it has always been customary to pay on Saturday around here. 

Q. Have you got a milling-room in connection with your foundry? <A. Yes. 

Q. How is the milling-room ventilated? A. It is ventilated most every day ; it 
is ventilated top, bottom and sides, and every way possible. 

Q. Is it very dusty? A. No; it is not dusty. The mill is closed in all round 
and the dust is always confined inside. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your eae the upper Provinces—or is 


your trade a local one? <A. We find a market all over the three Provinces. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— ‘ i 


Q. Do you sell in Quebec? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARmstRoneG :— 

Q. Is your business on the increase—I mean, the output? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. When you take an apprentice on at stove-plate moulding do you teach him the 
whole stove? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find many moulders coming to work who cannot make the whole 
stove? <A. No; not unless we get hold of one that comes by chance from the 
United States, 
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Q. Whenever you get a new pattern of a stove, and do not know the price to 
place upon it, do the stove-plate moulders have a say about what it is worth for them 
to make it? A. We generally make a price and they agree. 

Q. Do you generally have a conference with the chairman beforehand? A. We 
generally average the price on a stove of a similar design, and make the price about 
the same. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles in your shop? <A. No. 


Peter DuxBerry, Spinner, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hrakezs :— 


Q. What is your occupation? <A. I am a cotton spinner. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that work? A. Four years and a-half 
in this town. 

Q. Did you learn the business here? A. No. 
Q. What wages do you receive? A. About $10.50 a week. 

Q. Are you constantly employed? A. No; we have not been the last nine 
months. 

Q. How much time have you lost within the last eight months, averaging one 
month with another? <A. I could not speak of that, but we have lost some little 
time the last eight months. 

Q. When you are kept constantly employed how much can you earn a week? 
A. Ten dollars and a-half a week. 

Q. Can you tell what would be the lowest you have earned in the last three 
months? A. Seven dollars a week. 

Q. Have you frequently earned as low as that? A. No; not frequently as low 
as that. 

Q. Would that be for want of material to go on with the orders? A. No; want 


of orders. 


Q. Has the mill been kept running all the time they have had orders on hand? 
A. I guess so. 
Q. Have all the hands been kept on during the last eight months, or have only a 


_ portion of them been kept on? A. They have all been kept on. 


Q. Can you tell us if there are any fines imposed in the room you are employed 
in? <A. No; there are no fines imposed. 

Q. Have you any small boys or girls working in thatroom? A. I have two 
boys under me. 

Q. Would that be all the boys there are in theroom? <A. No; we have two 
boys to one pair of mules; each pair of mules has two boys. 

Q. Can you tell us what would be the age of the youngest boy ? A. About 
fourteen. . 

Q. What would be the age of the girls? A. I have no girls working with me. 

Q. Are there none in the room? A. There are girls in the room, but none 


under me. 


. Q. Can you tell us what would be the age of the youngest girl? A. No; I can- 
not tell you their ages. 7 

Q. Do they work the same hours as they do in the weaving room? A. Yes; 
the same hours. | 

Q. Is the machinery sufficiently well protected? A. Yes; our machinery is 
very well protected. 

Q. Has there ever been any death or accident in your room? <A. No. 

Q. Are the children permitted to sit down at any time during the day? A. My 
boys do, 

: Q. That is to give them a chance to rest? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever heard them complain of being worked hard? A. No. 
Q. Have you ever seen any of them ill-treated? A. I have not. 
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Q. Did you learn the business in the old country? <A. Yes. 
Q. Did you have any agreement made to come out here before you came out ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you make it in the old country? <A. Yes. 
Q. Who did you make it with? A. With the former manager, who is now gone 
away ; Mr. Richards was his name. 
By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Was an agreement made about the wages you should receive? A. No. 
Q. Did you receive your passage out here? A. No; I paid my own way out. 
By Mr. Hrakes :— 

Q. Did you work two spinners in England? <A: I did not. 

Q. How did the wages compare here with there? A. About the same; there is 
not much difference. 

Q. Can a man do any better here on the same wages than he could in England ? 
A. Ido not think he could. 

Q. Do you think it costs you as much to live here as there? A. The coal here 
is higher and the rent is dearer; I find rent very much higher here, 

Q. How do you find provisions? A. Meat is cheaper here. 

Q. Then you think you are no better off here, at the same wages, than you were 
in England? A. No. 


IstporE L&aark, Card Grinder, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 

Q. What is your business? A. Tama ¢ard grinder, and I work in the cotton 
mill. 

Q. Are you the only grinder in the mill? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages does a man in your business receive? A. Who? Do you mean 
me ? 

Q. Yes; what do you get? A. I am getting $1.25 a day. 
* Q. Do you get constant employment all year round? A. We stopped last week 
for a week. 

Q. Are you kept going all year round, as a rule? A. No; when I am not work- 
ing I do not get any pay. 
Do you work the same hours as the rest of the operatives in the cotton mill ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any one to help you? A. Yes; I have a helper. 
Q. Is he a boy oraman? <A. A man, 
Q. What wages does he get? A. He gets $1 a day generally. 


Q. Does he work all the year round? A. He works the same time that I do. 
. Do you find $1.25 a day sufficient to keep you and your family comfortable ? 
A, Ihave not got my family here, 
Q. And so you do not have to keep them here, then? A. No. > 
By Mr. AnMstRoNG:— 
Q. How long have you been working in the mill? A. I have been working in 
the mill going on six years now. 
Q. Did you say six years? A. Yes. 
Q. What would be your average earnings during those six years? A, I do not 
know. 
_Q. Take the whole year through, and what would your average be? <A. I don’t 
know as I have got that. 
Q. During the last six years would you, every year, taking one after the other, 
get $300 a year? A. Yes; just about that. 


Grorae B. Jones, Wood-working Machinist, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. Iam a machinist in a machine shop. 

Q. Wood shop? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the wages of a good wood-working machinist here? A. I get $2 a 
day for eight months in the year, and the other four months I lose 25 cents a day of 
a cut; after that we run on short hours for a month or so. 

Q. Would $2 be a good average for machine hands in Moncton? A. It is not 
very high; I should not think it would keep them when they could get other places. 

Q. How much less do the men receive than that? A. I generally receive $2 
the year round. 

Q. All of the men? A. Do you mean do all of the men get $2? 

Q. Yes? A. No; not all of them. 

Q. What are the lowest wages that machinists gct in Moncton? <A. I hardly 
know; some of them get from $1.40 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. Are those men who get $1.40 and $1.50 a day considered to be good, skilled 
machinists? A. Not always. 

Q. Would they be men who are capable of taking charge of the machine 
properly and looking after it? A. No. 

Q. Would they be men who had just learned to run an engine? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many first-class wood-working machinists employed in Moncton ? 
A. Ido not know, I am sure; quite a few of them. 

Q. What hours do you work in the summer time? A. We work ten hours. 

Q. And what hours in winter? A. We work nine hours; there may be a space 
of two months, or so, that we work a little later than that. 

Q. Do you work nine hours all through the winter? A. May be not for two 
months in the winter. | 

Q. Do you find constant employment at your trade in Moncton? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the men, as a rule, kept on all through the winter months? A. It is 
just according to the work; sometimes some of them lose a month or so. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are you the foreman of the shop? A. No. 
Q. Are youa journeyman? A. Yes. 


Artnur AmsBroseE, Employé, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
iV By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 


What do you work at? A. I work in the cotton mill. 
How long have you worked there? A. About four years. 
What wages do you get ? A. Forty cents a day. 
What wages did you get when you first went there? A. Thirty cents a day. 
You have been there four years now? <A. Yes. 
And you only get 40 cents now? A. Ido. 
What work do youdo? A. Spinning. 
What age are you now? A. I am fifteen years old. 
. Are there many boys younger than you working in the mill? A. Yes; there 
are quite a lot. 
Q. Then you went to work at the mill when you were eleven years old? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any boys of that age working there now? A. I do not know of 
any there now. ) 
Q. Have you been well treated in the mill? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever paid any fines? A. No; I have not paid any fines, that | 
_know off. 
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Q. Do you know if any of the boys in your room have paid any fines? <A. I do 
not know ot any of them paying fines. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. During the time that you have been working in the mill have you ever known 
any of the boys to be cuffed or slapped by the foreman or the manager? A. No. 


JOSEPH GARSIDE, Operative, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr, ArMstrone :— 


Q. Do you work in the cotton mill? A. Yes. 

Q. In what department? A. The cloth department. 

Q. Are there many young men working there? A. There are only two young 
men there; there are three in the shop altogether, besides my assistant and myself ; 
that makes five altogether in our room. 

Q. Do you measure the cloth? A. I ship the cotton out and have charge of the 
cotton produced from the weaver. 

Q. How long have you been engaged there? <A. I have been four years and 
a-half in this mill. 

Q. What might your salary be? A. Ten dollars a week. 

Q. What is the average salary of those hands working in the cloth department ? 
A. Some of them have $3.50; they are females. The young man who is my 
assistant gets $7 a week. 

Q. Are there many boys in your room? <A. One. 

Q. How old might he be? A. Sixteen. 

Q. How old would the youngest girl be who is working in your department ? 
A. About nineteen or twenty—young women. 


Q. Do they carry any ofthe web? A. No. . 
Q. Do they do any lifting? A. They just handle the cotton around; that is all. 
Q. Lifting the webs is too heavy work for the women? A. It is. 
Q. Then they do not do any heavy work? <A. No. 
By Mr. Huaxss :— 
Q. Is the folding done in the cloth room? A. It is. 
Q. Do these young women have charge of the folding machines? A. No. 
Q. Are they run by the men? A. Yes. 
W. BR. Parker, Foreman, Wood-working Factory, called sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxzs :— 
Q. What is your business? A. [ am foreman of the wood-working factory. 
Q. Do you make sashes and doors? <A. Yes. 
Q. What wages do you receive ? A. Two dollars and ten cents a day. 4 
Q. Do you have to lay out all the work for the men ? A. Not all; some. 
Q. Do you have charge of the shop generally ? A. Yes. | 
Q. What do first-class carpenters and joiners who are working on the bench 


earn in Moncton ?. A. From $1.50 to $2 a day. 

Q. What would be the average earnings they would make? A. The average 
would probably be $1.60 a day. 

Q. How many of them would get as much as $1.75 a day ? A. Very few in the 
shop that I am in. 

Q. Have you got special men engaged for sashand door work? A. We have. 

Q. Have you one man that makes that his department ? A. We have one man 
that generally makes the sashes. 

Q. What wages would he-get ? A. About $1.40 a day, I think. 
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Q. Is there a man specially working on blinds? A. No; we do not make a 
speciality of that. We do not make very many blinds in Moncton—only occasionally. 

Q. Ave all your men engaged in house work ? A. Yes; we do general work, 

Q. Can you tell us what are the wages of outside hands? A. They get, I think, 
about $1.50; some of them get $1.60 and $1.75; itis all according to the ability 
of the men. 

Q. Do you know of any men in the town that are considered to be first-class 
men who are getting $1.30 a day? A. No; Ido not know of any first-class men who 
are getting $1.30 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You mean tosay that the first-class men get morethan that? A. I think so—yes. 


By Mr. HEeAKEs :— 


Q. Are the same wages paid in winter asin the summer? A. Sometimes they 
are reduced a little in the winter. 

Q. How much a day would the reduction be in the winter wages and those of 
the summer ? A. Perhaps 5 or 10 per cent; probably 5 per cent. 

Q. Why are the carpenters not working so muchin the summer ? A. Generally 
because there is not so much work doing, and because, as a rule, it takes a man longer 
to do the same amount of work in winter, especially in our line of business. 

Q. Is your shop warm and comfortable? A. Pretty fairly warm. 

Q. Does a man have to work extra hard to keep himself warm? A. No. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. How long have you been in Moncton? A. It is about thirteen years since I 
first came to the place. 

Q. Are you familiar with the working classes in this town? A. Rather. 

Q. Is there much business done in Moncton, that is paid for by notes—any small 
debts? Isthere much business of that kind done by notes? A. I donot do much of it 
myself. 

Q. Is there any of it done in this town? A. I do not know that there is any. 

Q. Do you know if there is any at all done? A. I could not say about that, for 
T am not familiar enough with people’s business of that kind. 

Q. Then you do not know whether many of the working-men use notes in pay- 
ment of debts ? A. I do not know that there are many doing so. 

By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 

Q. Do you know whether the men are always paid in cash? A. I think they 
are, unless they agree to take something besides cash. 

Q. Are they sometimes asked to take something besides cash in pay? A. I do 
not know that they are ever asked to do so. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men in Moncton have been partly paid with orders 
on stores ? A. Not in my time, that I know of. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You do not know of anything of that kind being done? A. I do not know, 
of my own knowledge, of it being done. 


Rozert JoHnston, Carpenter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 
. What is your business ? A. I am a carpenter. 
Do you work in the same shop as the last witness? A. Yes. 
Do you agree with his statement as to wages ? A. I do not get what he says. 
. What wages do you receive? A. I get $1.25 now. 
. Do you consider yourself a good hand? A. I have got recommendations as. 
a first-class workman. 
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Q. Do you know if there are many men working for less than $1.25 a day in 
Moncton? <A. I do not think they do this year. 

Q. Have there been any this winter? <A. Not as I know of. 

Q. What were your wages last summer? A. One dollar and fifty cents a day. 

Q. When were they reduced ? A. I could not tell you, as I do not work steady 
in the shop; I am shut off in the slack time. 

Q. Do you find pretty constant employment at the trade here? A. I have only 
been here about six months, so I could hardly tell you whether carpenters get steady 
employment or not. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what the wages are in other shops besides the 
one you arein? A. No; not at all. 

Q. Do you work on the bench? <A. Yes. , 

Q. Do you have to get your own work out? A. No; we generally have to dress 
it out after it goes through the planer. 

Q. Do you get a detail of the work from the foreman ? A. We do. 

Q. Does the foreman furnish all the items for you? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does he get all the work together for you? A. Yes. 


JANE ASHworTH, Operative, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmMstrone :— 


. Do you work in the cotton mill? A. Yes. 
. In what department? <A. In the Weaving room. 
. How many looms do yourun? A. Six. 
. How many hours a day do you work? A. Nine and a-half. 
Q. If you worked a week steady what would be your salary? A. Seven dollars 
and a-half a week. 
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Q. Do you find six looms as much as you could manage? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in the weavingroom? A. No. 

Q. Are there no fines imposed for bad work? A. There are not. 

Q. Are there any rules posted in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any little girls in your room? <A. Yes. 

Q. How old might the youngest of them be? A. About twelve years old. 

Q. Is there a foreman or manager in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. Does he always use proper language to the young girls intheroom? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any young boys in the room? A. Yes. 

Q. Have any of the young boys been ill-treated, cutfed or slapped by the foreman 
at any time? A. No. 

Q. What length of time are you allowed for dinner? A. One hour. 

Q. Do any of the hands eat their dinner in the room? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the ventilation good during the summer? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the room warm during the winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there drinking water in the building? <A. Yes. > 

Q. Is there drinking water on the same flat as your room? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do the doors of your room leading out into the street open inwards or out- 
wards? <A. They open inwards. 


. Is it one straight stairway, or are there turns in it? A. It is a winding stair. 
. Are any of the wages kept back from the young women? <A. No. 
. Are they paid up in full? A. Yes. 
. How many months in a year, on an average, are the weavers kept going ? 
A. They have been earning very little of late; I have onlv been in Moncton ten 
months and the mill has been running short eight months of that time. 

Q. Ifthe machinery breaks down through no fault of the weavers have the 
hands to work over-time to make it up? A. No. | 

Q. De they work over-time at all? A. They do not. 
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By Mr. HeaKeEs :— 
Q. Have you ever worked in any other cotton mill before you came to Moncton ? 
A. Valleyfield Mill, Montreal. 
Q. Did you earn better wages in Valleyfield than here? A. I earned about the 
same as here. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you belong here or there? A. I was born in England. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. Did you ever work in a cotton mill in England? A. Yes; but Lonly worked 
four looms in England. 
Q. Do you think cotton mill hands are better off here than there? A. Well, it is 
this way: you can run six looms here and only four in England; I can manage to 
run that’ number. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What do women have to pay in Moncton for good, wholesome board ? me 
From $2 to $2.50 a week. 


ANNIE Vatt, Stitcher, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 
Q. Do you work in the cotton mill here? A. Yes. 
Q. What part of the mill do you work in? A. The spinning department. 
Q. What wages do you earn? A. Seven dollars and twenty cents for a fortnight— 
that is, for full time. 
Q. What have you earned there lately? A. Well, we are earning now $7.20, 
and sometimes $6 a fortnight. 
Q. Have you ever made any less than $6? A. No; not to my knowledge. 
Q. Have you anything in the way of bad treatment to complain of? A. I have not. 
Q. Is everything nice and comfortable in the mill? A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any bad language used towards the females by the foreman? A. 
No; not in my room. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Are there any little girls working in your room? A. There are. 
Q. What might the age of the youngest be? A. 1 do not know exactly; I 
think about fourteen. 
Q. Are there any small boys there? A. I do not know of any boys. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Ave there no boys working in your room? A. Yes; there are boys in our 
room, but they are away from me; I do not know anything about them. 


Rura Vain, Carder, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Do you work in the cotton mill here? A. Yes. 
What department do you work in? A. The carding room. 
Q. What do you earn in the carding room? A. Four dollars, and four dollars 
and fifty cents, 
Q. Do you make that constantly when you are making full time? A. We have 
been making short time lately, but we generally get that a week. 
| Q. What would be the lowest you have earned in the last four or five months ? 
A. I hardly know. 


Q. 
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Q. Do you ever get as low as $4 a week? A. Yes; we get that, and sometimes 
less than that. 

Q. Does the mill close down altogether any time in the year? A. No; not 
since [ have been working in it. 

Q. How long have you been there? <A. Four years, : 

Q. Is $4.50 a week the wages all the women in your room earn? A. No; some 
of them make as high as $7 a week. 

Q. What would they be working at? A. Some work at different parts; I spin. 

Q. Are the rooms nice and comfortable in the winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Is every care taken to provide for the care of the hands? A. Everything is 
very comfortable. 

By Mr. ArmstRone :— 

Q. Can the little girls in your department read and write? A. There are no 
little girls in my room. 

Q. Do the young women in your room get all the holidays that occur during the 
year? A. All of them; all they want. 
‘ Q. Are they paid for the holidays? A. No. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in your room? <A, No; not any. 


ANNIE Tower, Spinner, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEeaKgs :— 
Do you work in the cotton mill? A. Yes. 
What department of the mill do youworkin? <A. The spinning department. 
Do you do the same work as the last witness? A. No; I do top-spinning. 
How much do you earn? A. Seven dollars and twenty cents a fortnight. 
How long have you been at that work? A, Going on four years. 

What did you get when you first commenced? A. Six dollars a month. 

Did you say $6 a month? A. Yes. 

That would be $3 a fortnight? <A. Yes. 
. Would that be what most of the women get in your room? <A. That is what 
t of the spinners get. 
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Q. Do you expect to learn any other branch of the business than spinning ? 
A. No; notin the mill I am in now. 

Q. Then you will remain in the spinning room? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many little girls working in that room? A. There are not many. 

Q. Do you know what would be the age of the youngest girl? A. Fourteen, I 
think. 

(). Are the children well treated in the mill? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no complaints to make about treatment in the mill? A. No; not 
at all. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
Q. Do many of the girls in the mill pay their own board? A. Quite a number. 
Q. Do you know what they pay for board? A. One dollar and fifty cents a 
week, I think, most of them pay; from that up. 
Q. Do you think that they find it rather hard to pay for their board and clothe 
x themselves? <A. I do not know about that, I am sure. 
Y £41' 
JosEpH Howarp, Soap-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a soap manufacturer. 
Q. Do you manufacture laundry soaps? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you make any fancy soaps? A. No; nothing but laundry soaps; we also 
_ make paint. 
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Q. What do the soap-boilers earn, or what can they earn in Moncton? A. One 
dollar and fifty cents a day. ‘ 

Q. Do they have full charge of the whole building? A. They do. 

Q. Do you cut your soap by machinery? A. By machinery. 

Q. What do you pay the men helpers around the soap factory? A. We pay 
laborers about $1 a day. : 

A. Have you any boys? <A. Yes; the boys get about 50 cents a day. 

Q. What are the boys working at ? A. Just packing the soap. 

Q. Do you make your own boxes? A. Yes; we buy some. 

Q. Do you keep a man specially engaged for that purpose ? A. No; it is just a 
laboring man that does that work. 

Q. How many men have you employed at paint-making? A. We keep three, 
ordinarily. . 

Q. What do they earn? A. They average $1 a day. 

Q. Do you put your paints up in tins? A. No; in barrels—dry paint. 
Q. Do you do any other business besides the making of soap and paint? A. I 


Q. Do you do any rendering? A. No. 
Q. Then you do not go into the tallow business at all? <A. No. 
Q. Do you use machinery for stamping your soap? A. We do. 
Q. Do boys tend to that part of the work? A. A man and a boy. 
Q. What does the boy get? A. About 50 cents a day. 
Q. Have you any girls employed in the factory? A. None at all. 
By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— | 
Q. How old might the youngest boy be in your employ? A. I presume about 
twelve years old ; I cannot speak accurately. 
Q. Do you find much demand for your paints here? <A. It is something new 
with us here. 
Q. Is it a local trade that youdo in paints? A. Yes, 
Q. How often do you pay your men? A. Every Saturday night. 
Q. Do you pay them in cash? A. Yes. 
By Mr. CLarKE :-— 
Q. Where do you get your stock of tallow from? A. Some we get in the United 
States and some we get right here in this city. | 
Q. Do you import potash? A. Some comes from Hngland; the chemicals we 
get from England altogether. 
Q. Where do you sell your goods? A. The Maritime Provinces generally. 
Q. Do you ship any west? A. We ship our goods all through the Maritime 
Provinces. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 
Q. Do you use any palm-oil or glycerine in the manufacture of your soaps? A. No. 


ALFRED STEVENS, Manufacturer of Hosiery, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEaKkes :— 

Q. What business do you follow? A. Iam a manufacturer of hosiery. 

Q. How many hands have you employed in the business ? A. About thirty. 

Q. Are they principally women? A. They are nearly all women; we employ a 
few boys. 

Q. Do you employ any young girls? A. The youngest we have is about sixteen 
years old. 

Q. How many hours a day are your hands employed? A. I think we average 
about nine hours; we are supposed to get in ten hours, but we do not put it in, 
as a rule. 
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Q. Are the hands constantly employed all the year? A. They have all they 
can do, for we give them steady employment. 

Q. What would the earnings of these women amount to? A. They work the 
most of them on piece-work, so the week’s wages vary a great deal. New beginners 
may perhaps earn as low as 50 cents, and they run up to $5 and $5.50. 

Q. When a woman becomes skilled at the business what would be her average 
wages ? A. She can make about $4 to $4.50 a week at knitting. 

Q. Would the girls that get 50 cents a week be the younger ones? A. Some of 
them are, and some of them are larger, but for the first week just commencing they 
would only earn that sum. 

Q. How long does it take them to get proficient ? A. They become very good 
knitters in two or three weeks. 

Q. Has each one of them to take charge of one knitting machine, or of several ? 
A. Just one; our machines are worked by hand-power. 

Q. Ave the employés subject to any fines for spoiled work ? A. No; we never 
fine them. 

Q. Have you any other class of employés except those who attend to the 
knitting machines ? A. We have what we eall closers and those that wind. 

Q. Are they able to earn as much as those who are in charge of a machine ? 
A. We give winders from $2 to $2.50 a week on hosiery work, and on piece-work 
they make all kinds of prices. Everything depends on whether they make a neat 
closure. Some of them make about $4 a week. 

Q. Would that be about the highest they would earn? <A. Not always ; some- 
times they go above that. 

Q. Do they ever work over-time ? A. No; we have never worked any over- 
time; we have never put in any more than twelve hours a day. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do you do any machinery work ? A. Our machines are all run by hand- 
work; we do not use any power. 

Q. Do any of your hands do crocheting or tatting ? A. No; they do not do 
anything but make hosiery and socks. 

Q. What do you pay a girl when she goes on first? A. When we first take a 
girl on for the first week she will not earn very much, but the second week she will 
earn something, and the third week she will get quite a job. Then she will learn so 
that I have to pay her pretty well. I do not pay my hands anything much for some 
time after they begin to work, but as soon as they have made anything that is 
saleable we pay them well for it. 

Q. Do you ever find your beginners who are coming to ask for work are girls 
who have never learned anything about knitting or sewing at school? A. I do not 
think there is anything of that kind taught in the schools here; we have had girls 
come in for work who never saw a knitting machine before they came to our place, 
but some of them have become very good knitters in two or three weeks. 

Q. Do you think that if young girls were taught that kind of work, to a certain 
extent, in school, they would become more expert at it when they began to follow the 
business for a living? A. I think very likely they would. 

By Mr, CuarKE :— 

Q. Is there anything that you could make known to the Commission with 
reference to your business that has not been brought out by the questions asked ? 
A. We commenced this business three years ago and we have tried to carry it on the 
same line as an old company that failed here before. We are supposed to pay the 
same prices for work that they did and are using the same machines that they used. 
We use the Cuttle and World Star machine. The World star machine is made in 
Georgetown, Ont., and the Cuttle machine is an American one. We use some of the 
machines that they used. We use the Clapham machines that were there in the time 
of the old company. We also use the Universal knitting machines. They had a 
machine there for that purpose, and we undertook to use it, but we are not using it now. 
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By Mr. ArmMstronea :— 

Q. Where do you get your material from? A. We buy our wool and yarn from 
mills in the country, and some from the old country. We have bought yarn from 
other companies, and we have got some cotton yarn from Mr, Parks, in St. John. 

Q. Do you use any Berlin wool? A. We use fine wools, such as Scotch fingering 
and Peacock yarn. We buy a good deal of fine yarn from the Quebec country, from 
Worcester company ; it is a concern that started there about two years ago. 


Rosert HArnArpt, Metal Finisher, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q. What business do you follow? A. Metal finishing. 
Q. Are there many men engaged in that business in Moncton ? A. There are 


not many here, I guess; I have all the men that are engaged in that business here ; 


I am the only one that carries on the business. 

Q. How many men have you employed? A. Sometimes I have four or five and 
sometimes only two. Myself and my son are engaged. 

Q. What wages are there paid to skilled workmen in your business? <A, It is 


very hard to tell what is paid here ; It is about $3,50 to $4, but it does not pay so 


well here as other places, for prices are so very low. 
Q. Can you tell us what wages you pay your men? A. The wages I pay are 
from $1 a day up. 

Q. What is the highest you pay? A. If I wanted an engraver and plater I 
could not get him less than $3.50 a day, but I do the the plating myself—I and my 
son. 

Q. Have you any boys working for you? A. Sometimes I have. 

Q. What do the boys earn? A. I have paid a boy from 50 to 75 cents, and 
away up above that, according to their ability. 

Q. How many hours do you work? A. Ten hours a day. 
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SEYMouR PETERS, Lumberman, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a lumberman. 

Q. Are you a manufacturer of lumber? A. I am not, 

Q. Do you keepa lumber yard? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you buy your stuff principally in the rough, or sawed? <A. Ido; I buy 


the principal part of it at Petitcodiac. 


Q. How many men have you engaged? A. I average about three in a yard. 

Q. What wages do you pay them? A. $1 and $1.25 a day. 

Q. What is the length of their day’s work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Are they constantly employed, both winter and summer? A. No; not ali 
the time. 

Q. About how much would they make in twelve months? A. One man makes 
full time and the other two about nine months in the year. | 

Q. Do you make any pickets? A. No. 


By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you employ any teamsters? A. These are teamsters that I spoke of. 

Q. How much do you pay the man that measures the lumber—the yard man? 
A. I do not have any. 

Q. Do you pay your men weekly, fortnightly or monthly? <A. I pay them every 
Saturday night. 

Ore lnicaal ty st Y es: 
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Tompson Taytor, General Merchant, called and sworn. ' 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a general merchant. ; 

Q. Do you keep many clerks in your store? A, Ikeepseven; that includes the 
truck-man and the errand boy. ; 

Q. What hours have they to be in the store? A. They are supposed to be there 
at 7 in the morning until 9 at night. 

Q. Every day? A. Every day, except Saturday, when it is a little later. 

Q. Do you employ any female clerks? <A. No. 

Q. About what would be the average earnings of a clerk in a store in Moncton? 
A. One hundred and twenty dollars is the lowest pay that we give. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What is the highest? A. Six hundred and fifty dollars a year. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Would the $120 clerk be an apprentice? A. That would be the errand boy ; 
_ an errand boy generally develops into a clerk. 

Q. Is $650 the average pay of clerks in Moncton? <A. That is more than the 
average; there are very few clerks in Moncton that get that. 

Q. Do you ever receive orders for goods from customers? A. What do you mean? 

Q. Do you ever receive orders made in your favor from people who are employers 
of labor? A. We do, sometimes—yes. 

Q. Do you knowif it is a practice in Moncton for men to receive notes instead of 
cash for their wages? A. I do not know of any of it; 1 do not think it is a practice 
here at all; I think it is very little done, at least I do not know of it being done. 

Q. Do you think that the work people are generally paid in cash? <A. Ido. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Can you give us any comparison of the prices here to-day as compared with 
ten years ago—say, pork, flour, sugar and other provisions? A. Sugar is cheaper, I 
think ; but other articles I could not speak of from memory. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. You cannot remember without looking at your books? A. I do not think I 
could distinctly; I know that sugar is cheaper now than it was some years ago; pro- 
bably it is cheaper now than it was ten years ago. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Could you give us any information after looking at your books? A. I could. 
Q. Could you give us the statement this evening? A. Yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Could you give us a statement for 1882 and 1887? A. Yes; I could. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— A 
Q. Do you employ any women at manufacturing? A. No. 
Q. Do you do any millinery or dress-making ? A. No. 
Q. Do you pay your clerks fortnightly, monthly or weekly? A. We pay them 


weekly, with two or three exceptions—they run accounts ; our idea is to pay the clerks 
weekly in cash, and what they get out of the store they pay for themselves. We have 
tried both ways of paying our clerks, and we find the weekly cash plan to be by far 
the best. 

Q. Do you employ any cash boys? A. No; the man in the office tends to that. — 
We run a cash arrangement; each clerk that makes a sale puts his cash and a ticket 
into the office, and the change is attended to by the man in the office. 
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EK, C. Cou, Clothier, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxzs :— 


What business are youin? A. Iam in the clothing business. 
Are youa manufacturer of clothing? A. Yes—to order ; I also keep a ready- 
made clothing store. 

Q. Do you have women or men working on the premises? A. I have both. 

Q. Have you any working outside for you? <A. I have not. 

Q. What are the earnings of a man in your business for a week? A. The men in 
our business earn from $8 to $12 a week; they do all their work by piece-work, and 
their wages vary according to the skill of the workman. 

Q. What can a good tailoress earn making coats? A. From $5 to $8. 

Q. What can they earn on vests? A. They make from $3 to $4. 

Q. What can they earn on pants? A. About the same. 

Q. Do you make any shirts? A. I do not make shirts. . 

Q. How many hands do you keep? A. In the busy season we have about thirty 
hands, including cutters. 

Q. What are the wages of cutters? A. Our two cutters receive about $30. 

Q. Are your hands kept constantly employed all the year round? A. Not all of 
them. : 

Q. How many months inthe year do they have steady work? <A. I should think 
they have steady work about nine months in the year; occasionally they are idle 
three months. We keep our older hands steadily employed all the year round— 
that is, a number of them; others do not find employment the year round. 


Q. 
Q. 


By Mr, ArmstRoNG :— 


Q. Do any of your hands take work home with them after working hours in the 
shop? A. I think they do in some instances; they are allowed to do it. 

Q. Do they doit? A. I think go. 

/Q. Is it principally done among the men or the women? A. It is the women, 
principally, that take their work home. It is very seldom that a man takes work 
home with him to do, although he may come back and work after working hours. 
Our hands are all on piece, except the machinist and pressmen. 

Q. After taking the work home at night, how much would the women earn? A. 
Pants and vest-makers usually earn from $4 to $5 a week, and coat-makers earn 
from $5 to $8; $5 would be the lowest pay to a coat-maker. 

Q. Have you any women making the same class of coats as the men? A. We 
have them making similar classes, but we give the finer class of coats to the men to 
do, as they turn out a better class of work. 

_Q. Do the women work sometimes on the same fine material as the men on coats ? 
A. The men are supposed to do finer work. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. But the women sometimes do the fine work? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. When a woman does the same kind of work as a man does she get the same 
pay asaman? A. Ifawoman does the same work as aman she gets the same pay. 
The difference between them is, that a man makes his work up complete, and we have 
to keep a pressman to do that work for the women. 

Q. If they did their own pressing would you pay them the same as the men? 
A. When they do the same work we pay them the same prices. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that a woman cannot do the same work as aman? A. On 
coats we think the men coat-makers are the best, for it takes more strength to 
handle them properly than what a woman possesses. 

A—224°* 
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By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q. What do you pay women for making pants? A. Sixty and seventy cents, 
the finer grades seventy cents. 

Q. What do you pay women for making vests? A. 'The same prices; they are 
on the same scale. 

Q. Do they make the button-holes? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many hands have you generally engaged? A. Including the tw 
cutters, we would average twenty-seven hands. 

Q. Do the men and women work in the same room? A. In the same room. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences for them? A. No; but they are not in 
connection with the room itself; the water-closet is private, as far as that is concerned. 

Q. But it is all the one water-closet? A. Yes; it is the one water-closet, but it 
is provided with a lock; it is a regular water-closet, and it is connected with the 
water-works. 

Q. Is the furnace for the heating of the irons in the same room? A, It is in the 
winter season but not in the summer season. 

Q. Is the room well ventilated in the summer? A. It has good ventilation; 
there are open windows from top to bottom. 

Q. How far from the work-room is this place where the furnace is? A. We do 
not use a furnace; we use a stove there. 

Q. Where is it? A. Itis in the centre of the room in the winter season, 

Q. Where is it in the summer season? A. It is outside of the room; there is 
no heat communicated to the work-room from it. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. How many men and women have you employed? <A. I think about seven 
men; their number fluctuates somewhat. 
Q. Do any of these men own houses of their own? A. Yes; some of them do. 
Q. Did they save the money from their own earnings? A. I imagine so, from 
the kind of men that own their own dwellings; but I do not think that our men own 
their own dwellings. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. What is the size of the room where all your hands work? A. I think it 
would be 30 x 25; it might be 35 square. I am not positive about its size, but it is 
a sufficiently good-sized room. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Where do you sell your goods? A. Locally generally; of course, our trade 
extends outside of the town. 

Q. Do you find much competition from the upper Provinces? A. Not in our 
business, for it is mostly a custom business. We buy our ready-made clothing and 
meet with the ordinary competition. 


By the CuarrMAN :— 
Q. Do you buy your ready-made clothing from Ontario? A. Some of if I do. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q. Do you pay your hands weekly? <A. Pay them every Saturday nightin full. 
Q. Are they paid in cash? A. Yes;.they are paid in cash and in full. Ofcourse, 
if they buy anything out of the shop during the week it is deducted from their pay. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Are the hands required to buy anything from you? A. No; that matter is 
entirely at their own option. 
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WititAM O’ Neti, Boot and Shoe-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


What business do you follow? A. I am a boot and shoe-manufacturer. 

. Do you keep men working for you? <A. Yes. 

Do you runa factory? A. No; my place is justa custom establishment. 
How many men do youemploy? A. We have thirteen to work. 

. How much can a shoe-maker earn in this town ? A. They average from $6 
to $9 a week. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you find a sale for all the goods you make in this town? <A. Yes; ours 
is a retail trade. We have a little sale for our goods in the country, but nothing to 
speak: of. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Would there be any difference in the price paid to men engaged on the same 
line of work ? A. Some of the men working for me make $9 and others make only 
$6 a week. ° 

Q. How many hours do they work inaday ? A. That is optional with the men 
themselves. | 

Q. How many hours would a man require to work to earn $9 a week ? A. The 
men work about ten hours a day, as a general rule. 

Q. Do they ever work any later than six o’clock at night? A. Inthe winter 
when they cannot get to work at seven in the morning, they do sometimes. 

Q. How much over-time do they make in that way ? A.eI do not think that they 
make any over-time. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices on to work? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual time that apprentices serve at your trade? A. I generally 
give them two years, and the third year I put'them on piece-work. 

Q. Is that a sufficient length of time for them to learn that business? A. I call 
it a sufficient length of time, the way the shoe business is carried on at the present 
time. 

- Q. Do these boys learn to make the boot throughout? A. They do not learn 
to make the boot throughout. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. They only learn one portion? A. Yes. 
By Mr, Heaxkes :— 


Q. What wages do the boys receive ? A. We take our boys on at $35 a year 
the first year. 

Q. Are these boys required to do any other work after their work is done at 
mihi? neh. No. 

Q. Then they do no work after their work is done at sixo’clock ? A. No. 


LLLLO 


By Mr. ARMsTRoNG :— 


Q. Have you any women working for you? <A. Two. 

Q. Boot and shoe-finishers ? A. Yes. 

Q. What are their wages? A. I give $2.50 to one and $3 to the other; one of 
them has only been working for me the last three months. 

Q. Do the apprentices learn the whole business, from the pasting up to shoe-fitting ? 
A. Yes; the whole thing. 

Q. Do you use any machinery? A. We use no machines but some sewing 
machines; of course, we have an eyelet-punch machine; but no machinery beyond that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— ; 


Q. Do you have any bottoming machines? A. No. 
Q. Do the apprentices, after they serve their time, remain with you? A. Gene- 
rally they do; sometimes they leave. They generally stay with me two or three years. 
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Q. Do you find much competition from the upper Provinces? A. Yes; there is 
a great deal of competition, but we do not find any competition on the same class of 
goods; as a rule, we make better goods than they do in the upper Provinces, 
Q. Where do you find your heaviest competition? A. From Quebec. 
Q. The city or the Province of Quebec? <A. Province of Quebec; mostly from 
Montreal and around there. I find that in my trade that the cheapest grade 
of goods is getting done away with, and the people are commencing to ask for a 
better class of goods. 
Q. Where do you get your leather from? A. From Burrell, in Ontario. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Why do you not get your leather here? A. I like the kip of Ontario better. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— | 

Q. How long have you been manufacturing? A. Six years. 

Q. Has your business been steadily increasing? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you ever import any leather from the old country? <A. Not of late years. 

Q. Do you find that the article you get from the upper Provinces is as good as 
that you formerly imported? <A. Yes; I find a great improvement in the Canadian 
goods; I find that both their calf and kip have greatly improved of late years. 

Q. Do you use much machinery? A. We use no machinery at all. 


W. J. Fraser, Millér, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxzs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a miller. 

Q. Do you keep a flour mill? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many millers have you employed? A. We do not do very much 
grinding of wheat, for we cannot grind it so successfully here as they do in the upper 
Provinces, so we buy most of the flour from Ontario; that flour is so cheap now that 
we do not grind much wheat. 

Q. What do you do principally in your mill? A. We grind corn and shorts 
for cattle. 

. Do you keep any men employed? A. From three to five. 

What are the wages of a good miller here? A. From $40 to $50 a month. 
Would that be for a first-class miller? A. Yes. 

And for a second hand, how much? <A. From $1 a day up. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Do you grind any oatmeal here? A. We do not make oatmeal. 
How many hours a day would a miller work? A. About ten hours. 
Do yourun your mill at night? A. We do sometimes. 
Do the same men run the mill at night as in the day time? A. Yes; but we 
only run her up to 11 or 12 o’clock. ’ 
Are they paid for that over-time? A. Yes; they are paid by the hour. 
Do you take on any apprentices to learn the business? A. Yes. 
Do you run your mill by water or steam? A. By steam. 
Do you employ a skilled engineer? A. Yes. . 
What wages does he get? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 
Does he do his own firing for that? <A. Yes. 
Do you have a man employed about the mill to do the repairing? A. No; 
whatever repairing we have to get done is done at the machine-shop, which is very 
close to us. 
Q. What does the ordinary help of the mill cost? A. I think about $15 or 
$20 a week. 
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By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Does the price of chopped food fluctuate? A. It is a little better now than it 


has been for some time past. The price of chopped food here is altogether controlled 


by the Ontario market, because the shorts come from there; just now they are very 
dear, and so chopped food is very dear. : 

Q. Is chopped food coming into use to any great extent? A. Very largely; 
there is a great deal more used now than two or three years ago. People that did 
not chop their food two or three years ago use it now; they take their grain to the 
mill and have it chopped. 

 Q. Is it not in many sections made a special article of food? A. Yes; but I do 
not think it is made a speciality of here as much as in Ontario. I think there is a 
chop-mill in Halifax, but I do not know of any other in the Maritime Provinces. 

* Q. Has the price of meal increased or decreased during the past few years— 
cornmeal? <A. It is dearer just now than it has been, because the price of corn is 
up. It has been low for three years, but it is higher now ; and, to tell you the truth, 
I do not know why it is. 

By Mr. Heakes’:— 

Q. Can you tell us what fiour is worth by the barrel in Moncton? A. We 
generally sell flour for $4.50. 

Q. is that by the car-load or by the single barrel? A. By the single barrel. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— _ 

Q. Is that your highest-priced flour? <A. Yes. 

-Q. Where does the wheat come from that makes your highest-priced flour ? 
A. We used to get it from Ontario, but we get it now sometimes from other places. 

Q. Is there any Manitoba wheat used here? A. I do not think there is any 
person in the Province that imports that wheat here, for flour is so low now that it 
does not pay. Our flouring mills do a great deal better work than formerly; we use 
the roller now instead of the stone. 

Q. Have you given any thought to the price of flour during the past ten years? 
A. I have not. 

Q. Has it decreased in price during the past ten years? A. Yes; it is a great 
deal cheaper now than it was ten years ago. _, 

'  Q. Can you tell us the average price of flour now? A. I could not; I could ipa 
were at home. 

Q. Is the flour that is made now a superior quality to the flour that was made ten 
years ago? A. I think the flour is better now than then. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Is the same quality of flour now better than the same grade ten years ago ? 
A. Within the last ten years roller flour has come into use, and all flours of all grades 
are very much finer. There is one thing I would like to speak about, and it is this: 
on corn there is a duty of 74 cents a bushel, and that is against the interest of the 
millers here. 

Q. Do you mean duty on Indian corn? A. Yes; and that works very much 
against the millers in these Provinces, making it almost impossible tor them to grind 
flour. 

Q. What is the duty on meal? A. Forty cents a barrel. It gives the people of 
Ontario a slight advantage of a few cents, but I think that they might let the duty 
come off the raw material and give the millers of these Provinces an advantage in 
grinding their corn. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do you think that in Canada corn could be cultivated to such an extent that 
it would decrease the importation? A. 1 could not say for all Canada, but I know 
we could not grow corn in New Brunswick. I do not think that for many years 
Canada will grow enough corn to supply its home market. 
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Wiiii1AM Bray, Foreman Cooper Shop, Sugar Refinery, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hzaxus :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam the foreman in the cooperage depart- 
ment in the sugar refinery. 

Q. How many men have you engaged in the cooper shop? A. There are from 
thirty to forty sometimes; that is the average of the coopers. 

Q. How much do the coopers receive for making a barrel? A. After the stock 
is prepared they receive 5 cents a barrel; the heads are all turned round for him. 

Q. Do not the men prepare their own stock? A. No; the stock is prepared for 
them by day-work. 

Q. Are the men allowed to have helpers? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they hire their own helpers? A. Yes. ° 

Q. Who do they generally hire? A. Boys, ~ 

Q. Can you tell us what they pay these boys? A. I think they pay them 
about $1. 

Q. Do you meanaday? A. Yes. . : 

Q. What would be the average earnings of a man with a helper? A. Seventy 
barrels. 

Q. Do you mean by the day? A. Yes. 

Q. That would be $3.50 aday? A. Yes. | 

Q. What would a man make without a helper? A. Forty barrels. 

Q. How many months’ work do they get ina year? A. I should think about 
ten; if you came down to the fine point it would not amount to that. 

Q. What wages do the men receive who make the heads? A. The heads are 
prepared out of logs, and then they are pulled to the refinery and fastened. They 
then get them and they are turned; the man gets about three-quarters of a cent for 
that—that is, for both heads. 

Q. How much can a man earn at that work? A. He generally makes about 
300 barrels a day—he and a boy. 

Q. What does he give the boy? A. About 75 cents a day. 

Q. What does the man get? A. He gets about $1.25 a day—that is, for sawing 
the stuff; after that itis wheeled out and pulled into the refinery. 

Q. Do you manufacture your own staves? A. Yes; that is the majority of them ; 
we have imported a few. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What time do your coopers go to work in the morning? <A. They are 
supposed to go to work at seven in the morning. 

Q. How many months in the year do the coopers work? <A. Well, as I said 
before, I should think about ten; but I cannot come right down to the fine point and 
say what time they make. 

Q. You say they begin work at seven in the morning? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do they work till six at night? A. They generally work till pretty nearly 
that time; some days they will get done before that time and sometimes a little 
later; but as a general thing they spend about ten hours at work. be 

Q. Are you a practical cooper yourself? A. Yes; I have worked at the trade. 

Q. Does it take more material to make a sugar barrel than a flour or an apple 
barrel? A. It does, for it takes larger stock and it must be heavier. 

Q. Have you to be more particular in making it? A. The barrel has to be 
heavier and made of larger stock, so of course it takes more material. 
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| GEO. Portrous, Cooper, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heakzs :— 


Q. What business do you follow? <A. [ am a cooper. 
Q. Do you have a cooper shop of your own? A. No; I am making barrels in 
_ the sugar refinery. 
3 Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness? A. I heard the most of it, 
| I think. 
| Q. Do you agree with the statements he made? A. Almost. 
Q. Tell us where you and he differ? A. It is a matter of opinion; he did not 
_ state positively as to the time we work. I think he figured a little too high, for I 
am of opinion that we lose more time than he said. I am of the opinion that nine 
- months is the outside time we work during the year. I understood him to say that 
we work ten. 
Q. Then you lose about three months in the year? A. I think so. 
Q. While you are working do you lose any time waiting for stock? A. I do 
not remember having lost any. 
Q. Are you kept constantly going while the shop is running? A. We are. 
Q. Are the earnings which he stated about right ? A. Yes. 
Q. Did he state right when he said you made about forty barrels a day ? 
_ A. That is about what we do. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


; 

' 

A 

Q. Can you find anything to do during the three months you are out of work ? 
A. The time is broken that we lose; it is not all at once. There is one place where 
we might get work, but very little outside of that. I have done but little work 
outside of the refinery since I have been employed with them, which is about 

seven years. 

: Q: You mean you have done very little work, apart from the refinery? A. Very 
: little—$100 or $120 worth. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you ever worked outside of Moncton? A. I have worked in New York. 
and Miramichi and Montreal; I served my time in New York. 

Q. What is the difference in the wages, if any, between Montreal and Moncton ? 
A. It issome years since I left Montreal, so [ donot know what they are paying now, 

but the last I heard the wages are $2 a day, and it is $1.50 here. 
: Q. How long is itsince you worked in New York? <A. In 1864; I know it is 
quite a long while ago, and | think shortly atter the war. 
Q. Do many of the coopers in Moncton own their own houses? A. There is 
only one who owns his own house—that is, one living in the town. There are three 
or four of them that live in the country and they have houses of their own—deeds of 
_ of farms or the nucleus of farms. 

Q. Can a cooper earning the wages that they do here support a family and live 
comfortably on it in Moncton? A. It depends a great deal on the size of the family, 
but ifa man has steady work and a small-sized family he can support them. I find it 
hard to get along with my family and support them comfortably, but 1 have a larger 
family than most of the men—some six or eight. 

Q. What rent do you have to pay for a house of six rooms? A. I can hardly 
tell; it is all according to the locality of the house, I am paying $10 a month rent 
- for mine, but I think a house can be got for $8. 

Q. You are paying $10 now? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house? A. Hight. 

Q. Is it convenient to the refinery? A. It is next house to the refinery, and 
belongs to the company. 
| Q. Have the company houses for their employés? A. This is the only house 
belonging to the company I am aware of, and they are going to move that away now, 
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Q. Did you say that you have been working in Moncton seven years? <A. Seven 
years last December. 
Q. Is there any business done among the middle classes by the giving of notes ? 
A. Do you mean the receiving of notes in payment of wages ? 
Q. Yes? A. Not that I know of; I have not received any but once, and that 
was for a little work I did outside; it did not amount to anything, though. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know whether it is a practice made use of in Moncton? A. I think 

not; some few may do it, but I do not think it is done as a general thing. 
By Mr. ArmsTRonG :— 

Q. Do you think if the working classes were paid weekly that it would benefit 
them any? A. I think it would. 

Q. Do you consider that it is very inconvenient to the families of workingmen 
to be paid fortnightly and monthly? A. I think so; unless a man earns more 
money than he needs for the immediate support of a family it is hard for him to 
make both:ends meet unless he has something ahead—some little money laid by; it 
is very unhandy to have to wait a fortnight for his money. 

By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q. Do you think a workingman can buy to better advantage for cash than for 
credit? <A. I think so—decidedly. 


Siras Warts, Engineer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. What business are you engaged in? A. Engineering. ; ¢ 

Q. Have you charge of a stationary engine in Moncton? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the wages of stationary engineers here? A. I do not know what 
their wages are here ; most of them earn what I do—9 cents an hour; that is all lam 
allowed. 

Q. Do you work ten hoursa day ? A. Twelve and fifteen hours, sometimes ; it is 
all according to the time the men knock off. 

Q. Where do you work? A. In the sugar refinery. 

Q. Did you serve your time learning to “be an engineer? <A. I did in this way; 
I went to work and learned. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Have you a certificate as an engineer? A. No. 
By Mr. HeaKkes :— 

Q. Did you go firing first? A. Iam at it three years; I did no firing. 

Q. Do you know if what you earning is the average pay of engineers around 
here? A. I think most of them get more than that. 

Q. When you work twelve or fifteen hours do you get extra pay for it? a! 
No; I am paid the same rate per hour. 

Q. Are you allowed nothing extra for over-time? A. No. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you work in the night or day time? A. I go to work at three in the 
morning ; other times four. 

Q. How long do you work? A. Till half-past three or four o’clock. 

Q. In the afternoon? A. If there are three men at the pans [ go to work at 
three in the morning, but if there are five at the pans I work till five. 

By Mr. ArMstRONG :— 


Q. Are youa married man? A. No. 


? 
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J. A. Humpurey, Miller, called and sworn, 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a miller. 

Q. Do you run a grist mill ? A. Two mills, a grist-mills and a saw mill, 

' Q. How many men do you employ in the grist mill? A, Sometimes one and 
sometimes two. 

Q. How many do you employ in the saw mill? A. About twenty. 

| Q. Do you cut your own lumber in the woods? A. I buy part of it at the mill, 
and some parts of it are prepared for me at the woods in a certain way. We do not 
get it from the stump,—from the trees—but we buy it at a certain stage of forwardness. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What do you pay gang men? A, I have not got a gang. 
Q. Have youasawyer? A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay the head sawyer? A. We pay the head sawyer about $7 
a week. 
; Q. What do you pay the tail-stocker ? A. I do not know exactly what we pay 
him; we pay the men from $22 to $39 amonth. Our engineer would get the highest 


Q. Do you board the men? <A. No. 

Q. Do they board themselves? A. They board themselves. 

Q. Do you use a rotary—a Canadian or an American machine ? A. A Canadian. 
Q. Where was it made? A. It was made somewhere near Montreal. 

Q. What do you pay circular-saw.men ? A. They get about $1 a day. ° 

Q. Do you saw laths? A. I saw laths. 

| Q. What do you pay your lath-men? A. They get about the same as the other 
men. 
. Do you work ten hours a day? A. We work eleven hours; we calculate to 
work the whole stock up, and it depends on what we have to do how long the men 
work. 

Q. Then, when you have no work of that kind to do the menare shifted off on 
something else? <A. Yes. 

Q. What small articles do you make? A. Pickets. 

Q. Do you make any staves or heads? A. We do. 

Q. Do you say you do not go to the stump ? A. We do not. 

4 Q, What do you pay surveyors ? A. My foreman would get something like the: 
highest wages we pay, and that is something like $40 a month. 

Q. Is the boarding house kept by yourself? A. Ido not runa boarding house ; 
‘a number of the men have their own houses; they either rent or own them. 

Q. Do any of the men own the houses? A, Yes; some of them own their own 
houses. 
| Q. About what board do the men pay ? A. I think about $2.25. 

Q. A week ? A. A week. 

Q. Do many of them pay that? A. Some of them pay $2.90; and their board 
ranges from $2.00 to $2.50. 

Q. How many months in the year do you work? A. About nine months in the 
year. The time varies; we often do not work nine months in the year; sometimes 


| 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Does the work depend upon the season or the logs? A. Upon the sales. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you manufacture any pickets or shingles? A. We do; we manufacture: 


Q. What do you pay your surveyor? A. Forty dollars a month. 
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J. P. Waurr, Engineer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam an engineer in the sugar refinery. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. Thirty cents an hour. -— 

Q. How many skilled engineers have you employed there? A. I have an 
assistant—that is all. 

Q. Do you have any firemen? A. Four firemen. 

Q. How many hours a day do youhave to work? A. Usually ten hours; but I 
am at their call when anything goes wrong at the refinery; I have to be there night 
or day, when wanted. 

Q. Do you make any over-time? A. Yes; sometimes, 

Q. Are you paid anything extra for that? A. I am paid by the hour. 

Q. Do you get nothing extra for over-time? <A. I get nothing extra. 

Q. Do you know if there is any desire on the part of engineers that the men in 
charge of engines should have certificates ? A. I donot know; [ have not heard of it, 

Do you know if there are many unskilled men who have charge of engines? 
A. There are a great many. | 

Q. Would it not be better for those working in the building if those men were 
skilled men? A. I think it would. 

Q. Is there any objection on the part of engineers to pass an examination for 
certificates? A. I do not think there is among skilled men. 1 

Q. Would 30 cents an hour be an average rate of wages for skilled engineers in 
Moncton? A. I think it is above the average. 

Q. Do you find constant employment all the year? A. I have only been at “ 
| 


sugar refinery about a year and a-half; I was employed with my father before 
that time. 


Barnaspus Wurts, Packer, Sugar Refinery, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxszs :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. J work in the sugar refinery; I am employed 
in the packing room, packing the sugar in barrels. | 
How many men are there employed packing? A. There are four of us. 

Do they all receive the same pay? A. Yes. 

What are the wages of packers? A. Ninety cents a day. 

Do you work six days a week? A. Yes. 

So, you make no lost time ina year? A. Yes. 

How much time do you lose? <A. I could not say. 

. Do you get ten months’ work in the year? A. Sometimes we do and 
sometimes we don’t. 

Q. Is it very heavy work? A. It is pretty heavy work. 

Q. Is the packing room comfortable to workin? A. Yes. 


LOLLLLOO 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— bs 


Q. Does it require much skill to be a packer? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the packing room close and warm in the summer time? A. It is very 
warm. 

Q. Do the men in the other room feel very uncomfortable in the summer? A. I 
do not know about the others. 

Q. Do you work over-time at nights? A. Sometimes. | 

Q. Are you paid extra for that? A. No. 

Q. You are not paid extra for that? A. We are not. | 

Q. How often, on an average, do you work over-time ina year? A. We put in 
an hour or so at night about once a week. 

Q. Are the men paid once a month? A. Yes. 


— sea! 
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Q. Have you ever heard the men express a desire to be paid more frequently ? 
A. No; I never have. 

By Mr. HrakEs :— 
Q. Would it be more convenient to be paid once a fortnight or once a week ? 
A. I do not know. ; 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have youafamily? A. No. 

Q. Do you rent a house? A. No. 

Q. Do you feel it rather close economy to support a wife and yourself on 90 
‘cents aday? A. No; I do not. 


Aurrep Mites, Upholsterer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Upholsterer. 
P: Q. What are the wages of upholsterers in Moncton? A. Seventeen cents an hour. 
| Q. Do you find constant employment at that rate of wages? A. I do. 
? Q. Do you work at carriage upholstering? A. No; 1 work in the Government 
shop. | 
é we Do you mean the railway shop? A. Yes. 
4 Q. Are you upholstering cars? <A. Yes. 
‘ Q. How long have you worked in these shops? <A. Nearly eight years. 
} Q. What wages did you commence at when you first went there? A. Fifteen 
cents an hour. 


Q. Is 17 cents the highest wages paidto your trade there? A. It is the highest 
they are paying now. 

Q. When a man is first taken on is he taken on at the lowest rate always ? A 
They rate them about 15 cents an hour. 

 -“Q« Always that rate at the start? A. Always at the start. 


Te 


f Q. Do they ever take any apprentices on? A. Never since I have been there. 
__ Q. _ How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 

\ Q. Do you ever make any over-time? A. Not lately. 

a Q. Do you belong to the insurance society of the company, or are you insured 
elsewhere? A. I am insured in the society. 

4 Do the railway insure their men? A. Yes. 


Q. | 
ll Q. Do you pay anything into it? A. So much a month is kept off our pay. 
( By the CHAIRMAN :— 
iy Q. You are one of the members of the society? A. Yes. 
ib By Mr. Heakss :— 
Q. Isit voluntary on your part to be insured in the company ? A. Itis compulsory. 
\. Q. Have you ever heard any complaints about the management of this company ? 
BA. No. | ; 
fh Q. Are the claims always promptly paid? A. As far as I know, they are. 
I Q. You have heard no complaints about bad management? A. No. 


Duncan McKinnon, Carpenter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a carpenter. 
Q. Do you work at house work? A. No; I work in Record’s foundry. 
Q. What are the wages paid to men in a shop of the kind? A. One dollar and 
forty cents a day is what carpenters are getting. 
Q. Do you work ten hours a day? <A. I do. 
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Q. Do you find constant employment at those wages all year round? A. Yes. 


Q. Are the wages the same in the summer as they are in the winter? A. They 


are. 


Q. Do you know what would be the average wages that are paid house carpen- 


ters in Moncton? A. Do you ask for average wages? ° 

Q. I ask about the average wages per hour? A. I should think they would be 
about that at the present time and for the last two years—say about $1.50. 

Q. One dollar and fifty cents would be fora day? A. Yes. 


Q. What do they range at? A. They range $1.25, $1.45, $1.50 and $1. 1, and — 


so On. 


Q. Can you tell us whether it costs you more to live to-day than it did five years" 


ago? <A. Ido not think it costs me more. 
Q. You say it does not cost youmore? A. I do not think so. 


Q. Has there been any increase in house rent in the last five years? A. Not so _ 
far as I am concerned; I have been renting a house for five years, and I cannot rent — 


it to the same advantage as I could five years ago. 

Q. You own your own house, then? A. Yes. 

Q. Have wages increased to any extent in the same period? A. I do not think 

so; outside of town it has not, but in town it seems to have increased. | 
Q. Would that be on account of more buildings going up lately ? A. Good men 

seem to be scarcer. 


Q. Do you know if the men in Moncton are ever paid with orders on stores? 


A. I have known of a few cases, but not very man 

Q. Then it is the exception and not therule?’ A. Yes. 

Q. Then you do not think that the truck system prevails in Moncton to any 
extent? A. I do not think so. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. It does not prevail in your establishment? <A. No; not at all. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you resided long in Moncton? A. Hleven years last fall. 

Q. From you knowledge of Moncton, do you think it would be more convenient 
for the working classes if they were paid weekly? A. I certainly think so; I have 
had an experience of both systems myself. We are paid weekly now in our place, 
and I know we can buy to better advantage than we could before. 

Q. Is there much business transacted with notes? A. There is some. 

Q. Does that happen with the class of workmen that are paid monthly, fort- 
nightly or weekly? A. It happens with the monthly people, generally. 

Q. They give these notesin exchange for small debts or payments? A. Yes; in 
payment for small debts. 

Q. Do you think that would be done if the men were paid weekly? A. If they 
were given reasonable wages I should not think they would do so. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Even with the wages as they are at the present time, you think if they 
were paid weekly they would be better off? A. Yes; for they could buy for cash. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. You believe, then, that it is very inconvenient for a workingman with small 
wages to be paid monthly hea. | eR? Hho! 

Q. What would a workingman have to pay for a house in a convenient portion 
of the town composed of six rooms, and provided with the ordinary conveniences ? 
A. Do you mean a whole house? 


Q. Yes? A. They range probably from $8 to $12; a $12 house would be in a — 


very good locality. 
Q. Have you got any information you could give the Commission? A. I do not 
know as [ have, at the present, any more than what I have said. 
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3 Q. Do you believe in the indenture system of apprenticeship—having them bound 


for a certain number of years? A. Ido, because they are better able to get their 

trade more perfect than when they are allowed to go away when they think fit. Not 

binding apprentices makes them poor mechanics, I think. 

—  Q. Do you think that under the indenture system the employer would be com- 
pelled by law to teach the apprentice properly? Yes; and the apprentice would be 
compelled to serve his time out. | 

Q. Do you think that if a boy serves his time with one employer it has a tendency 

to make him steady in his habits? A. I do. 


—_—_———_— 


f 
. PascuaL Waits, Sugar Refinery, called and sworn, 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


; Q. What is your occupation? A. I work in the sugar refinery. 

Q. What part of the refinery do you work in? A. Tending the liquor. 

: Q. Do you find that work severe on you? A. Ido not know; I do not think 
_it agrees very well with me. 

: Q. Is the heat trying? A. It is rather hot. 

, Q. How many hours a day do you remain in this room? A. Hleven, twelve, 
thirteen, fifteen and sixteen hours, some days. 


: By the CHAIRMAN :— ) | 
Q. Do you remain there all the time? A. Yes, 
By Mr. HEAKES :— 


; Q. What time do you getaway for dinner? A. I go to my meals at one o'clock « 
; Q. Do you have an hour in the day for dinner? A. Yes. | 
« Q. How frequently have you to work after six o’clock, and more than ten hours? 


A 
‘ 
4 


: 


r 


A. Most every day. 
Q. What are your wages? A. Hleven cents an hour. 
Q. Do you get paid 11 cents for every hour you work? A. Yes. 
. Q. You get no extra allowance for over-time, though? A. Sometimes, when we 
are a man short, we get extra. 
: By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. You get extra pay if you are short-handed? A. I do. 

Q. But do you not have to work half an hour to make up that man’s time? 
BA. We do. 

Q. Does the extra you make amount to the man’s wages when divided among 
-allthe men? <A. Some days it does and some days it does not; we get two and 
 a-half some days, and some days three hours; when he is away altogether we get 
: five hours apiece, 

a Q. Are you paid once a month, like all the others in the refinery? A. Iam. 


By Mr, HEAKEs :— 
| Q. Have you ever known any of the men to be influenced by the heat of the 
building? A. Yes. 
q Q. Does it make them sick? <A. No. 
Q. Then it just produces weakness? A. Yes, 
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ALFRED EH, Ottve, Conductor, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hzeaxkezs :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a conductor on the Intercolonial Railway. 

Q. Are you a conductor on a passenger or freight train? .A. On a passenger 
orainss.g0) 

Q. How many miles is a day’s run with you? A. Our run is 185 miles, and we 
are allowed a day and a-half for it. . 

Q. What is the usual run for aday’s work on other railroads? <A. It is different. 
if you run a passenger or freight train. A passenger conductor generally runs 
longer than a freight one does. One hundred miles is usually called a day’s work. 

Q. For passenger or freight conductors? A. The rules do not state which. 

Q. How many hours do you occupy in running your 185 miles? <A. Our 
schedule time is about seven and a-half hours. 

Q. Hach way? A. Yes; each way. 

Q. What pay does a conductor of a passenger train get? A. Two dollars and 
fifty cents a day. | 

Q. Is that the average all round? A. That is the average all round, with the 
exception of three or four, who get what they call a $10 a month “bonus,” | 

Q. What is the “ bonus” given for? A. I could not say, I am sure; I could not © 
answer that. : 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is it for seniority? A. I suppose it is for seniority. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. It is one of the things that have never been explained? A. No; it never has.. 

Q. Do you get any allowance for detention? A. Yes. © 

Q. How is the time arranged for detention when you areon the road? A. They ~ 
give us a day and a-half for fifteen hours, and after that we are paid 15 cents an hour.. 

Q. Has the conductor, in case of detention, the power to allow his hands leave 
to go from the train to get rest? A. Yes. 

Q. Can he use his own judgment in that respect? A. Yes; he can. 


By Mr. CLARKE :-— 
Q. Can he do so without notifying the railway authorities? A. He must notify 
the train despatcher. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. How long have you known men to be detained on the road without rest ? 
A. I have known them to be from twenty to twenty-four hours on the road. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. That would be in the case of a snow storm? <A. Yes. 
Q. Which happens pretty often? A. Yes; in the winter time. 
By Mr. Heakss :— 

Q. When a man comes in off a run how many hours is he allowed to rest before 
he is sent out again? <A. He is allowed eight hours at the least. . 

Q. Have you ever known men to be ordered out with less than eight hours’ rest ? 
A. Not as I know of. 

Q. Do you pay into this insurance scheme as well as the rest ofthe men? A. Yes. 

Q. That is compulsory upon you to do so? <A. I suppose it is taken off of us. 

Q. Do you know if the men would prefer a voluntary scheme? A. This com- — 
pulsory scheme, as it is called, is very reasonable, and I do not think that the men, as 
a whole, object to it. . 

Q. Is it not controlled entirely by the officers of the road? A. Yes; I thinkit is. — 

Q. Are the claims of the company all promptly paid? A. Yes; as far as I am — 
aware of them. 
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Q. Does it make any provision for sickness? A. No; it is just for accident or 
death. 
Q. What amount does a conductor receive per week in case of injury? A. A 
conductor receives $5 a week for twenty-six weeks. 
Q. And what does he receive at the end of that time? A. At the end of twenty- 
six weeks he does not receive any more. 
Q. If a man is not able to return to work after the twenty-six weeks are over are 
his services dispensed with ? A. [think so; Ihave never read anything to the contrary, 
Q. Have you ever known a case of that kind, where a man has not been able to 
return to work After the end of the twenty-six weeks? A. No; I have not. 
Q. Does the company provide medical attendance free ¢ A. Yes; I think it is 
free. 
Q. Right through the whole period of sickness? A. Yes. 
Q. If an employé of the railroad is injured away from home is he furnished 
with medical attendance by the company? A. Yes; if he is on the railway service. 
By Mr. ArMstTRONG :— 


Q. Do you know if the railway—the head office—has any objections to employing 
conductors who belong to the Conductors’ Association? A. I have not heard of any. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Is there not an objection to employing men from other roads on the Intercolonial 
Railway—are they not all taken from the men on the road? A. The conductors are » 
all taken from the men on the road. Of course, if a person comes off another road he 
has to begin work in a lower capacity. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is this insurance controlled by the officers of the road, or is it acompany ? 
_A. I do not think there is any company formed in regard to it. 


Joun Barry, Conductor, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


What do you do for a living? A. I am a passenger conductor. 

Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Olive? .A. I did. 

Did you hear all he stated—all his testimony? <A. Yes. 

Do you approve of what he said? A. Very much of it I do. 

_  Q. Have you any information to give us bearing on your occupation that he has 

not furnished? A. I do not think there is any I could give you. 
Q. Do you think the working rules of the road are satisfactory ? A. I think so. 
Q. Of course, you work on the Intervolonial Railway? A. Yes. 
Q. You have no complaints to make against their system? A. I have none. 


Q. 
oe 
Q. 
Q. 


Juon Caszy, Conductor, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKkss :— 


Q. What is your occupation ? A. I am a conductor on a freight train. 

Q. What is your usual run for a day’s run? A. One hundred and twenty-six 
miles. 

Q. How many hours would it take to run that distance? A. About eleven. 

Q. What pay does a freight conductor receive? A. They are rated differently. 

Q. What pay do you yourself get ? A. Two dollars and twenty cents. 

Q. Do you get $2.20 per day? A. Yes; but this 126 miles constitutes a day 


and a-quarter. 
Q. Would 100 miles be a day’s run on a freight train? A. Yes. 
Q. How many brakesmen do you have on a train composing your crew Cie 
We have three. 
A—23% 
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Q. Are there any freight brakesmen here to night ? A. I think there is one. 

Q. Can you tell us if the running-boards on the top of freight cars are suffi- 
ciently wide for safety ? A. Yes; I think so, 

Q. What is the average width of them ? A. About 24 to 36 inches, I think. 

Q. Have you ever found the bell cord any source of danger to the men on top 
of the cars? A. Not any. 

Q. Have you ever know of cases of men tripping on it and falling off the cars ? 
Ae NO. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— é 
Q. Do you approve of them ? <A. I approve of bell cords. 


By Mr. Hzaxzs :— * 

Q. Did you ever give the question of a rail on the outer edge of the car consi- 
deration ? A. I do not approve of it; I think the car is better without it. 

Q. What have you got to suggest to the men on the top of the cars for protection ? 
A. Ido not know, 1am sure; but I think that any kind of railing would interfere 
with the men. 

Q. How would a rail on the outside of the car interfere with men, if it were 
raised a foot high ? Do you mean right on the edge of the car ? 

Q. Right on the outside of the car? A. In that case it would not interfere 
with the men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— . 
Q. Your objection to it was having it alongside the running-board ? A. Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKEsS :— 


Would you consider it a benefit in case a man was to slip off the car? A. Yes. 
Do you think it would be better than the rail along the running-board ? A. 
I think so. 

Q. Do you know if there are any accidents occur by men falling off the car? 
A. Ido not think there are many ; I have only known of one in ten years. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience in coupling cars? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you consider the best coupler in use at the present time ? <A. For 
freight cars I think the common link and pin is the best. 

Q. Have you ever seen any coupler that could be substituted for the link and pin 
and that would do away with the danger? A. I have never seen one that worked 
perfectly. 

Q. Do many men get injured by the coupler? A. Quite a number get their 
fingers squeezed. ) 

Q. Have you ever seen the Janey coupler tested on freight cars? A. I have not. — 

Q. Then you do not know how it works? <A. No. 


By Mr. ArmstTRoNG :— : 

Q. How many brakes do you think a brakesman should have control of on a level 
strip—how many brakes is he able to manage? A. A great deal depends upon the 
road. 

Q. I mean on a level? A. In that case a great deal depends on the speéd. 

Q. Say the train was running thirty miles an hour? A. Freight trains run 
twenty miles an hour, and I think that four would be as many as he could manage in 
a short distance, | 


Q. 
Q. 


By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q. From the time that the whistle sounds for the brakes till the train stops how ~ 
many brakes could aman puton? A. I think six—probably eight. © 

Q. Have you had any experience with the air-brake? A. Yes; some little. 

Q. Do you think it is an improvement on the hand-brake? I think it is quite an 
improvement. 
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Q. Can the engineer control a freight train with the air-brakes as easily as he 

_can a passenger train? A. I think he can; I have never seen a full freight train 

of air-brakes, but I have had three or four on the tr ain, and | know they have acted 
good. 


Q. Are you paid monthly? A. Yes. 

Q. Is any part of your pay retained? A. No. 

Q. Are you paid right up to date? A. Up to the end of the month. 

Q. What day is pay-day ? A. From the 6th to the 9th or 10th of the month. 

Q. Then there is a week’s pay always in the hands of the company? A. Yes. 

Q. If you want to leave, how much notice have youto give? A. Fourteen days’ 
notice. 


Q. If the company would discharge you, how much notice would they give you? 
A. Sometimes not very much. 


By “Mr. McLuan :— 


Q. Are the men dismissed without the charges against them being investigated ? 
A. No; not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q. When a man is discharged is he paid up all the money that isdue him? A. 
Ihave never heard any complaints. 
@. Has he to wait for his money till pay-day? A. I could not answer that. 


Epwarp Donanog, Sugar Refinery, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEeAakss :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I work in the sugar refinery. 
Q. What part of the building do you work in? A. I clear the charer. 
Q. Top or bottom? A. No; underneath. 
Q. Is that occupation very trying on you? <A. Not very. 
| Q. Is the heat very excessive, or is there any heatin your room? A. Yes; 
it is pretty hot sometimes. 
_.~ Q.« How many hours do you work a day? A. I work eleven hours at night. 
is Q. Do you work constantly all the year round? A. I do not. 
: Q. What wages, as a rule, do you earn? A. I could not tell exactly. 
; Q. Do you not know what wages youearn? A. Yes; 11 cents an hour. 
Q. How many months inthe year do you get employment? A. I could not 
tell exactly. 
Q. Do you work over-time? <A. Sometimes. 
Q. Do you get any extra pay for over-time? A. Nothing extra; only 11 cents 
~ an houf. 
Q. Is the rate-per hour in the day the same as in the night? A. Yes. 


Martin Daty, Brakesman, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxszs :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a brakesman. 

Q. Do you work on a freight train? A. No; I work on an express train. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the passenger train conductor? A. N 0; Ididnot. 

. Q. How many miles constitute a day’s run for you? A. One hundred and 

eighty-eight miles is considered a run for two days. 

Q. How many hours are you supposed to occupy in making these two days? 
_A. Hight hours. 
! A—235* 
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Each day? A. Hach day. 
Is that for 186 miles? A. No; 188 miles. 

Q. Do you have much detention at times? A. No; not on that train. 

Q. When you have detentions how much are you allowed for it? A. Twelve 
and a-half cents an hour. 

Q, What is the regular pay of a brakesman on an express train? A. It is all 
according to how long they have been on the road. 

Q. What do you receive yourself? A. One dollar and fifty cents a day. 

Q. Are you insured in the company’s benevolent fund? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make about the management of that society? 
A. I have not. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men would prefer a voluntary association of their 
own? <A. I never heard them say anything about it. 


Q. 
Q. 


Henry Mrtanson, Brakesman, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. What is your occupation ? A. Brakesman. 

Q. Freight or passenger train? A. I am on a freight train. 

Q. Can you tell us if the brakesmen on the Intercolonial Railway are well looked 
after, so far as safety is concerned? <A. I think they are. 

Q. Are the running-boards of good width? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaint about the bell cord on top of the cars? 
AMEN, 

Q. Do you know if there are any bridges crossing the track of the railway that 
are not high enough for you to stand under on top of the car? A. Ido not think 
there are any between here and Truro; that is where I run. 

Q. Are the frogs on the line all packed? A. I could not say about that. 

Q. You cannot tell whether they are or not? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have your foot caught in one? A. I had it caught once in the 
Moncton yard. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. How long ago is that? A. That is three years ago. 
By Mr. HEakeEs :-— : 
Q. Do you know if any of the men are injured by coupling cars? A. No. 
Q. Do you know if any of them are injured much in any other way? A. I do not. 


Q. Do you know if there are any complaints about the deadwood on top of the 
cars? <A. No. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you know if the bell cord on the top of the cars is the surest means of 
communication with the engineer? <A. I do not. 
Q. How long have you been a brakesman? A. Four years. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


? 
Q. Have you ever been on any other railroad than the Intercolonial Railway ? 
A. I have not. 


Isaac Nase, Carpenter, Intercolonia! Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. Carpenter. 
Q. Ave you a house carpenter? A. I served my time at house carpentering. 
Q. Do you work at house carpentering now? A. No; I am working in the 
Intercolonial Railway car-shop. 
Q. What wages do carpenters receive there? A. From $1.25 to $1.85 a day. 


i 
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Q. Do you know if any of the men commence with less wages than $1.25? <A, 
I never knew of any commencing less than that. 
Q. How long will a man work at $1.25 before he gets advanced to $1.50? A. It 
is all owing to circumstances; he may work for two years before he gets a raise. 
Q. Have you ever known of green hands being taken on and getting higher 
wages than $1.25 aday? <A. No. 
Q. Do you know if handy men are taken and put to work with carpenters and 
paid their wages? A. At what work ? 
Q. At repairing cars? A. I do not know if there be so. 
Q. Do you do any new work at cars there? A. No; we do no work that is 
entirely new ; we do not build any cars. 
Q. You just do the repairing of cars, then? A. That is all the work we do. 
Q. Is there any piece-work done in your shop? A. There is very little of it 
done now; I do no know that there is any done in the shop. 
| Q. Are the men divided into gangs, or do they have to do general repairing ? 
_A. They have to do general repairing. 
Q. Do they have to build trucks, repair cars, &c.?. A. There is a certain amount 
of men engaged to work on the trucks, and they attend specially to that work. . 
Q. What wages do these repairers of trucks get? A. I think they strike very 
nearly the same as those who finish ; perhaps a little lower. 
Q. Do you furnish all your tools for your work? A. All for our own work. 
Q. D es the road furnish you with spanners and wrenchers? A. Yes; when we 
use them. 
| Q. Do you not use them on all the work? A. We douse them on trucks, but 
_ we have very little use for wrenches at our work of finishing. 
Q. When the men are sent out to work as auxiliaries what pay do they get? 
A. I could not say, for I have never been on the road at all. 
Q. What men in the shop are generally sent out ? A. I think it is the laborers 
that are generally sent out to do this auxiliary work. 
Q. Are the men working on the trucks ever sent out? <A. I think they are, 
- sometimes. . 
Q. Do you ever have any over-work to do? <A. Occasionally. 
Q. How much do you receive for over-time? A. Hour for hour—the same as in 
| the day time. 
FR Q. Do you receive just the same for night-work as for day-work—nothing extra? 
BA. No. 
Q. Are the carpenters insured the same as the men on the road? A. Just the same. 
Q. What amount do you pay each month for insurance? A. We pay 20 cents 
~ amonth; that is what is taken off our pay. 
Q. How much are you insured for? A. Five hundred dollars. 
4 Q. Is that in case of death? <A. Yes. 
Q. 


And how much in ease of accident ? A. Five dollars. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— | 
Q. How many weeks do you receive that? A. Twenty-six weeks. 


Con ee ae 
. 


Henry McAres, Painter, Intercolonial Railway, called sworn. 
By Mr. HEeaKss :— . 


What,is your occupation ? A. Painter. ; 
; Do you work at house work ? A. I served my time to house work, but I 
_ have not been at it since I have been on the railway. 

Q. What are you engaged at now? A. Car-painting. 
- . Q. Do you work in the Intercolonial Railway shops ? A. Yes. 
4 Q. What wages are there paid to car-painters in the shop? A. From $1.50 to 
__ $2.30 a day. 


Q. 
Q. 
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Q. What do the avefage of the men get? I suppose the $2.30 manis an overseer? 
A. Two dollars and thirty cents is the outside wages the railway is giving to painters 
now, and there is only one or two getting that. ; 

Q. What do the average of the men get that are painting cars—the ordinary 
hands? A. They get different pay in the different grades of work. 

Q. Can you give us the rate for each grade? A. The grades would be $1.30, 
$1.50, $1.75 and $2.30. | 

Q. What kind of work are the men engaged on who earn $2.30? A. On 
general work. 

Q. Are they on freight cars? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they work piece-work ? A. There was piece-work in the shop some 
little time ago, but I do not think there has been any of late. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? <A. Ten. 

Q. How long will a man be working at $1.30 before his pay has advanced? A. 
I do not know that I could answer that. | 

Q. Have you ever known a man to be taken on when there was a vacancy and 
receive higher wages than the.old hands were getting? A. Yes; I have. 

Q. Would he be an extra good hand? A. He would probably be a very good 
hand. 

Q. Have you ever known any man to be taken on the Intercolonial Railway 
over the heads of good men? A. Ido not know about that; it might be done in 
some cases. 

Q. Do you know of any handy men who are employed and set to work as 
painters ? A. Not on certain classes of work. 

Q. Are they employed on any class of work? A. On certain portions of the 
work they would do. 

Q. Do they get the same pay as the painters get? A. No. 

Q. What wages do they receive ? .A. $1.10, $1.20 and $1.25. 

Q. Are any painters paid as low as that? A. No. 


Joun Nugent, Machinist, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Machinist. 

Q. Are you an iron-working machinist? A. I am working at locomotive 
repairs. 

R Q. Have you been long employed at locomotive repairing? A. About twelve 
ears. 

Q. What pay do men receive in your line of work? A. $1.50 to $2.10 a day. 

Q. Would $1.50 be the lowest rate paid to machinists? A. I think that would be 
about the lowest. 

Q. Are they all skilled machinists that are employed on the-line? A. Pretty 
much all of them. 

Q. Do you take on any apprentices? <A. Yes. + 

Q. How long do these boys have to serve to learn their trade? A. I could not 
say whether it is three or four years. 

Q. Do they learn all the branches of the machinist’s trade there ? A. They can 
learn all about locomotive repairing. 

Q. When they are out of their time would they be capable of going into a shop 
and taking a job as machinists? A. Some of the boys could. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what these boys earn when they are learning their 
trade? <A. The first year 70 cents, the second 75 cents and the third $1. 

Q. Do the company furnish you with all your tools? A. Yes. 


Q. In the event of the tools being broken or lost are the employés charged with j 


them? A. I have never known of it being done. 
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By Mr. ArMstTRone :— 


Q. How old might these boys be when they are first taken on to learn the 
trade? A. Generally sixteen or seventeen years old. 
Q. Are they indentured? <A. No. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are deeds of indenture taken from them? <A. I could not say. 


JoHN Hunter, Engineer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKes .— 


Q. What is your occupation? <A. I am a locomotive engineer. 

Q. How many miles constitute a day’s run for you? A. One hundred and 
twenty-six. 

Q. Are you on a passenger or a freight train? A. Passenger. ° 

Q. What pay does an engineer on a freight train receive? A. Two dollars and 


_ seventy-five cents a day. 


Q. Can you tell us what afireman gets? A.-One dollar and fifty cents a day. 
Q. Do you know whether the system of signal lights in use on the Intercolonial 


’ Railway is a good one? A. I think it is. 


Q. Is there ever any confusion from the lights on coming into a yard? A. Not 


} that I ever knew of. 


Q. You never heard any.complaints about them? A. Inever heard any complaints. 


GxrorGE Moors, Machinist, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArMsTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a machinist. 

Q. Do you work at the car-shops? A. Yes; on the Intercolonial Railway. 

Q. Are there many machinists employed there? A. Yes; quite a number. 

~Q. What would be the average wages of a good hand? A. About $1.75 or $1.80 

a day. 
7 o Are they constantly employed during the year? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they paid once a month? <A. They are. 

Q. Have you ever known of the men to express a desire to be paid more 


: frequently ? Aw OR: 


Q. Do you belong to the insurance fund, like the rest of the men? A, I do. 
Q. Have you many boys at the business? A. Not very many. 
Q. Do the boys generally remain after they have served their time? A. Some of 


them do and some of them do not; I should say that perhaps half of them remain, 


or nearly so. 


Q. Would a boy, having an aptitude for the business, turn out to be a good 


“mechanic after he had served his time in the car-shop? A. Yes; that is, in the 
- locomotive line. 


A. No. 


Q. Are these boys bound in any way? <A. No. 
Q. Have you worked as a machinist in any other place, outside of Moncton? 
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Joun Fraser, Blacksmith, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a blacksmith. 

Q. Where do you work? <A. In the Intercolonial Railway shops. 

Q. Are there many blacksmiths working there? A. I could hardly say, but I 
think there are about seventeen or eighteen; I work in the boiler shop. 

Q. Do you find constant employment all the year round there? <A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. One dollar and eighty cents a day. 

Q. Would that be the general average of the blacksmiths in the other shops? A. 
No; I do not think so; I think they range from $1.50 to $2.50 a day, or may be $2.75. 

Q. How much do the helpers get? A. Do you mean in the boiler shop ? 

Q. I mean blacksmiths’ helpers? A. I could not say about the blacksmith shop, 
but I think from $1.25 to $1.40 a day. 

Q. What do they get in the boiler shop? A. From $1.25 to $1.50. 

Q. Are these helpers employed as riveters, too? A. No; they hold on the 
rivets. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what the riveters get? A. $2.20 a day; from $1.80 
to $2.20. 

Q. Does the railway shop furnish you with all the tools? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever charge for them if any are broken or lost? A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Do you ever make any over-time? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you allowed anything extra for over-time? A. No. 
Q. Are you paid the same rate as in the day-time? <A. Yes. 
Q. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


How many hours do you work? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Are you paid once a month, like the other hands? A. lam paid once a 
month. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of the men express a desire to be paid more 
frequently ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it would be more convenient for married men to be paid 
more frequently? <A. I think it would. 

Q. Are you a married man yourself? A. Yes. 


WILLIAM GARDINER, House Joiner, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hraxzs :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a house joiner. 


Q. Have you worked long in thistown? A. About ten years—between ten and © 


twelve years. 


Q. What are the wages paid to workingmen here per day ? A. On an average, ~ 


about $1.35 a day. 
Q. Is the same rate of wages paid in the summer as in the winter? A.*No; not 
‘the same. 


Q. How much of a cut is there in the seasons? A, In the winter we get about 
$1.25 a day. : 


f 
‘_ 


Q. Are there many men in this town receiving $1.75 aday? A. No; I do not — 


think so. 


Q. Can.a good, first-class joiner find employment in this town at $1.75 a day— — 


can he find it readily? A. No; I do not think so. ; 

Q. Do you know how many months in the year, on an average, carpenters get 
work in this town? <A. A carpenter would not get over eight months, I think. 

Q. Is that allowing for short time in the winter? A. Yes. 

@. And for lost time? A. Yes. | 


; 
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Q. Do you know whether there are many men in this town getting less than 
$1.35 aday? <A. Yes; I know of some. 

Q. Would there be more getting less than $1.35 than those who are getting 
more? ‘A. L rather think there are; I mean in the winter season. 

Q. Is there any reason why the carpenter should not get as much or do as much 


work in the winter asthe summer season? A. [ think he can do just as much, 


Q. Do you know of any other reason, except the slackness of work, why the wages 
are cut in the winter? A. I do not know of any other reason. 

Q. Do you think that the workingmen of Moncton can pay house rent and live 
comfortably on their earnings? A. I think it would take it all to do that. 

Q. Do you think they can save much money? A. Nota great deal. 

Q..Do you know many mechanics in Moncton who have purchased houses for 
themselves out of their earnings? A. Not outside of the house joiners in the shop; I 
do not think there are many others, 

Q. What increase of wages has there been in Moncton the last five or six years ? 
A. I do not think there has been any the last five or six years. 

Q. Do you know if house rent has increased in that time? A. I do not think 
it has. 

Q. Has it been stationary all around? A. Just the same. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you ever know contractors or boss carpenters to cut down the wages 
of labor on account of the surplus of the unemployed? A. Yes; they cut them in 
the winter. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. No. 

By M? Heaxzs :— 

Q. Have you ever known any mechanics in this place to lose any portion of | 
their wages through either dishonesty or insolvency of their employers? A. Ido 
know of some, some years ago. 

Q. Do you know of any recently? A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Are the men always paid in full? A. Well, not right up, always. 

Q. How much is retained by the employer? A. It generally goes according to 
the pay; sometimes they keep some back. 

Q: Do they keep back more than one day? A. Yes; sometimes they do, but not 
always ; they do not always pay up prompt. 

Q. Do they sometimes pay a man a part of his wages and tell him to wait till pay- 
day for the rest? A. They do not say that exactly. 

Q. Are the men ever paid with orders on stores? A. I do not know ofany. 

Q. Do you know if the mechanics in the building line in this town are ever 
given notes for their pay? A. No; I do not. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. If acarpenter is away from the shop on pay-day, working on a building, does 
he have to go to the shop for his pay, or does the pay come to the building where he 
is working? A. The men generally have to go to the shop for their pay. 

Q. Do they find that to be very inconvenient at times 2 MAL Nees | 

Q. Do they go for their pay in their own time or the boss’ time? A. They go 
in their own time—that is, in working outside. 


BENJAMIN Trrvus, Fireman, Intercolonial Railway, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEaxkss :— : 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a fireman. 
Q. Are you a railway fireman? A. Yes. | 
Q. How long have you been on the road? A. Three years last November. 
Q. What wages do you get now? A. One dollar and fifty cents a day. 
Q. What wages do firemen begin at? A. One dollar and thirty cents a day. 
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Q. Is his pay increased every year till he gets up to $1.50? <A. It is. 

Q. When a fireman remains on the road does he expect to get an engine in time ? 
A. Yes; and most of them do. 

Q. How long will a fireman be on the road before he gets an engine? A. It all 
depends on how smart he is. 


Q. Is there any difficulty in firemen obtaining engines when they are capable of 


taking charge of them, or do they have to wait any length of time? A. They do. 

Q. Do they have to wait for an opening? A. They do. 

Q. How many miles do you have to run perday ? A. One hundred and eighty-six. 

Q. Do they run on freight or passenger trains? A. I run on a passenger train. 

Q. Are the firemen on freight trains paid as much as the ones on passenger 
trains? A. After they are on. 

Q. Do they get the same pay ? A. Same pay. 

Q. How much does a fireman receive for detention ? A. Twelve cents an hour. 

Q. How many hours is the most you have known a fireman to be kept on duty 
onone run? <A. I have been on duty forty-eight hours. 

Q. How much rest would you be allowed after being on duty that length of time 
before going out again? A. It is all according to the rush; there is no set time 
when we are on “specials. ” 

_ Q. Are the men ever ordered out to work without having ever received eight 
hours’ rest ? A. I have known them to be. 

Q. When a train has been detained on the road for a length of time are the 
firemen allowed to leave their engines, exceptto get a meal? A. He is not allowed 
to leave unless another man takes his place. 

Q. They cannot leave until they are relieved ? A. No. - 

Q. Does it frequently happen that firemen, when they are detained, cannot get a 


relief? A, Sometimes they cannot. Of course, if they are told they can send a man 


up from the round-house—from headquarters. 
By the CHAIRMAN : . 

Q. When snow blocks you up, are you not sometimes twenty-four hours on the 
road without communication with any other car? A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that be on the road to Quebec, as a general rule? A. It does. 

Q. In that case you cannot get a relief ? A. No. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to get a relief? A. You cannot get a relief 
unless a man is sent to you. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 

Q. As a general thing, are firemen promoted to engines in rotation? A. They 
have been till this last year. 

Q. But as a general thing they are? A. They always have been, till this last 
year; that is, to the best of my knowledge. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. What is the reason that men have been appointed to engines out of their 
proper turns? Is there any special reason for it that you know of ? A. Since the 
examination 
than another man. 

Q. Does it all depend upon how he passes his examination? A. Yes. 

Q. And upon how many marks he makes upon his examination? A. Yes. 

Q. Then seniority has nothing to do with it ? A. That is since this last winter. 

Q. Have you ever known a fireman to be given an engine over the head of aman 
who was capable of taking charge of one? A. I could not say about a man’s 
capabilities myself. | 

Q. You do not know whether he passes as good an examination as youdo? A. 
We are not supposed to know how another man passes; we do not know ourselves 
when we pass exactly how we pass. 

Q. Have you heard any grumbling on the mode of appointing firemen to engines 
recently ? A. I have this last spring. 

Q. Do the men think that they have not been treated fairly ? A. Yes. 


? 


one man might be able to answer the question a little more satisfactorily. 
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Cuaruam, N.B., 17th April, 1888. 
Tuos. F, GinuEespre, Owner of Chatham Foundry, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEakEs :— 
Q. What is your business? A. Iam owner of the Chatham foundry ; that is 
one part of my business. 
Q. How many men do you employ in the foundry? A, From eight to twelve, 
or thirteen, 
Q. Are these men engaged on skilled or machinery labor? A, Machinery labor. 
Q. Can you tell us what wages a man will earn on machinery labor? <A. He 


will make from $7 to $13 a week. 


Q. Would the man at $7 a week be a competent moulder? A. Yes. 

Q. Then the $13 man would be the foreman? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the average wages of the men, leaving out the foreman ? 
A. The ordinary rate is from $8 to $9 apiece. 

Q. Do the same prices rule a stove-plate moulder? A. We do not do very 
much by piece-work. 

~ Q. Do they all work day-work? <A. Yes; all the same. 
Q. Therefore, the same rate of wages would prevail? A. Yes. 
Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. They work ten and a quarter 


hours five days in the week and seven and three-quarters on Saturday. 


Q. Do you keep your hands constantly engaged all the year round ? Ade Ido. 
Q. Do you close your foundry any portion of the year? A. No; our foundry 


has not been closed yet, at least since I have been in it. 


Q. What wages do furnace men receive? A. The furnace men get $1 a day. 

. Have you men engaged in cleaning castings? A. The men do that work. 

. Do you employ more than one man at furnace work? A. That is all. 

. Do you take on any apprentices in the moulding business ? A. Yes. 

_ What is the usual length of time they have to serve to learn their trade? 
ree to four years. 

_ What will a boy get when he goes to learn his trade? A. One dollar a week, 
. What will he get the second year? A. Two dollars a week. 

_ And what will he get the third year? A. Three dollars a week. 

. Do you find that they generally stay with you after they have learned their 
de? A. Most of them leave us. 

. Do you bind them by any means? A. No. 

. Then you have none of your apprentices indentured? A. We have no 
indentures. 

Q. Do you think that if a boy was indentured he would be more attentive to his 
business and learn his trade better? A. Ido not think so; some of them would do 
better than others, but as a rule they would not. 

Q. Asarule, when these apprentices have finished their time do they remain 
with you? A. They do if I find employment for them. 

Q. How many apprentices have you now? A. I have only one; I have only 
employment for him. 

Do you employ an engineer? A. Yes. 

_ Is he a skilled engineer? A. Yes; a skilled engineer. 

What does a stationary engineer like him get? A. Two dollars a day. 

Does he do his own firing for that? A. No; we have a man to do his firing. 
What other business are youengagedat? A. Lamin thestevedoring business. 
Do you employ any men at that? A. No; except when discharging vessels. 
_ What are the wages of a laborer discharging coal? A. One dollar and fifty 
cents a day. 

Q. How much do ship-laborers find to do here in the season ? A. I could not 
say about that. 

Q. Have you no idea how much they have to do? A. I could not say; when 
there are no ships here there is nothing to do. 
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Q. Do you employ any teamsters? A. Sometimes. 

Q. What would be the wages that teamsters receive? A. I do not know; I 
think it is $1 aday; good men would get $2.50 and $3 a day. 

Q. Would $1 a day be the average for laboring men here? A. Ship-laborers get 
$2 a day, and sometimes more than that; I am speaking now of the laborers in my 
foundry; they get $1 a day all the time, I think. 

Q. Do you know if the cost of living has increased in Chatham in the last five - 
or six years? A. Yes; I think go. 

Q. Has it been much of an increase? A. I could not say; I know it costs more 
to live than it did. 

Q. Has the rent of houses increased? A. Yes; house rents have increased. 

Q. Has the pay of the laboring men increased in proportion to the increased 
rents and cost of living? A. I do not think it has. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What rent does a laboring man have to pay? <A. That is hard to say, 
because some of them have got their own places; a great many of them live in their 
own houses. 

Q. Do they own their own houses? A. A great many of them do; I suppose 
they pay—those that rent houses—from $3 to $7 a month rent. 

By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Do you employ any pattern-makers in the foundry? A. I do, 

How much do they get aday?, A. One dollar and fifty cents a day. 

. Are they kept steady going? A. Yes. 

Where do you get your patterns from? A. We make them. 

Do you import any stove patterns? <A. No. 

How is the ventilation of the foundry? A. It is well ventilated. 

Is it comfortable in the winter time? A. Itis comfortable in the winter time. 

Is its sanitary condition good? A. It is. 

Has it connection with the water-closets? A. Yes. 

Is the water-closet near the moulding room? A. It is 20 or 40 yards from it. 

Is it covered up, or an open pit? A. It is an open pit.: 
By Mr, CuarkeE :— 

What kind of coal do you use? A. I get anthracite coal. 

Do you use any soft coal? A. Yes; we use Sydney coal in some cases. 

. What does that cost you? A. Sydney coal? 

. Yes? A, About $3.25—I mean Victoria mine coal; old mines, Sydney, would 

cost more—$4, or $4.50, or $4.75. 

Q. Do you use any Spring Hill coal? A. Yes; I sell Spring Hill coal. 

Q. How do prices of coal compare here with those of Montreal—are they higher 
or lower? A. I do not know about the prices in Montreal; I never looked them up; 
but I know that the freights from Spring Hill to here are more in comparison to the 
distance than from Spring Hill to Montreal. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is ita fact that coal is carried from Spring Hill to Montreal for a less rate 
than from there to Chatham? <A. I pay $1.20 from there to Chatham, bu+sI do not 
think that Montreal pays as high a rate. 

Q. What is the price of Spring Hill coal here? A. It is, for round coal, $2.75. 

Q. And for Spring Hillcoal? A. That is for Spring Hill for house purposes. It 
is $1.35 for blacksmith’s coal, and then the freight has to be added, which brings it 
up to $1.60 and $1.70. 

By Mr. Armstrona :— 


Q. Do you pay your men weekly, fortnightly or monthly? <A. I always paid 
them weekly until last year, when I changed to fortnightly payments. 

Q. Was it at the request of the men that you paid them fortnightly? A. It 
was not. 
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Q. Are the men paid in cash? A. Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 

Q. Do you know if any men in Chatham are paid in due bills? A. It used to 
be the practice in old times ; sometimes they are paid in due bills. 

Q. Do you know whether it has been the practice here this last season? A. 
I do not know that it has. 

Q. What is the retail price of coal in Chatham? A. I retail coal from $3.50 to 
$3.475—that is, soft coal; and I sell anthracite from $6.50 to $6.75 and $7. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Can you tell us why it is that coal should be dearer here in 1877, 1882 and 
1887 than it was in Halifax and St. John? A: The price of coal is regulated by the 
market. f 

Q. Is it a fact that coal was much dearer in Chatham in 1877, 1882 and 1887 
than it was in Halifax and St. John? A. I could not tell you what it was in 1877. 

Q. Do you know what was the price of coal in Chatham in 1877, 1882 or 1887 ? 
A. I could not from memory, but I could hunt it up. 

Q. Will you hunt it up? A. Yes. ' 

Q. And could you do so this evening? A. I will—yes. 


By Mr. HEaksEs :— 


Q. What is the price of a barrel of flour in Chatham? A. I-get $5.25 for the 
very best quality; that is the best I could get. There is cheaper flour than that to 
bé got. 

ao: What is the price of the second grade—baking flour? A. I could not tell 
you that. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What is the price of flour used for bread ? A. I suppose it is $4.50 or $5. 


———_—_ — 


Witttam Murrseap, Foundryman, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEakss :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a foundryman. : 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness, Mr. Gillespie ? A. Kdidmot. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? A. laverage about twenty men and five boys.. 

Q. Do you do stove-plate or machinery moulding? A. Principally machinery 
and boilers, and a little steam casting. 

Q. Is that all you do under the head of machinery moulding? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the average wages of good, skilled moulders? A. They go 
all the way from $1.50 to $2 a day; it is all according to the work they do and the 
way they put it out. 

Q. Do they work piece-work? A. Sometimes; they generally work by the day 
or week. 

Q. Would $1.50 be about the lowest for a good plate-moulder? A. Yes; fora 
good one. , 

Q. Is it a practice to hire men for’ plate-moulding and keep them on the same 
class of work all the time? A. It is, when you have that class of work to do; and 
they work on it well, because you know they can do it. 

Q. Do these men take the place of skilled moulders? A. They do; we often. 
lose a cast, or something like that, but we have to expect it from them. 

Q. Do you find constant employment for your men all the year round? A. We 
did last year, and for the last four years. _ 

Q. What would be the wages of a pattern-maker ? A. From $1.20 and $1.30 to 
$1.70. | 
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Q. Would the $1.20 pattern-maker be a skilled or handy man? A. He is a 
handy man; the best man I have gets $1.70. 

Q. Do you keep aman about the foundry making boxes and column boards? 
A. This man I speak of does that work when it is wanted. 

Q. What would be the wages of furnace men? <A. One dollar and ten cents, one 
dollar and twenty cents, or sometimes one dollar and twenty-five cents; it is all 
according to the work he does—he helps to clean the castings, sometimes. 

Q. What do you give to laborers about the foundry? A. There are not many 
of them, except the boys I speak of. . 

Q. I suppose you do mill casting? A. No; we bave nothing like that to do; 
we do all that by hand. 

Q. Do you use the old-fashioned scratch? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have boys engaged as apprentices? A. We call them apprentices, — 
but they are not indentured. | 

Q. Do they go away after their time is out? A. Asarule, they stay with us 
till the are pretty well up in years and feel that they can do better somewhere else; 
somes y along while and others do not. 

Q. Do they generally stay their time ont? A. Most of them do. 

Q. Do you take apprentices on for stove-plate moulding? A. We have done 
very little stove business here for the last four or five years. 

Q. Do the boys get a good knowledge of stove-plate moulding during the time 
that they serve with you? A. They do. 

Q. Do they become good workmen in that time? A. They become first-class 
in that time. ‘ 

Q. Are your men paid weekly ? A. Yes. 

Q. Incash? A. Yes. 

Q. Andin full? <A. Yes. 


Q. Is no part of their wages retained ? A. No. 
a 


By Mr. ARMstRonG :— 


Q. Are there any moulders in Chatham that own their own houses? A. I know 
three that own their own houses ; one is boarding with a family he is married into 
and another is a man from Halifax. . 

Q. Did they pay for those houses out of their own earnings in Chatham? A. 
Ido not think they did; I think parties got the houses for them. 

Q. Do you know what aworkingman would pay for a house of five or six rooms 
with modern conveniences in Chatham ? A. I suppose he would pay $8 to $10 a 
month ; I could not say for certain, but from what I have heard I should think he 
would pay that sum. 

Q. Do you know if the working people of Chatham can live comfortably on their 
earnings ? A. | think they can, as well as in other places in the Province ; I know 
we have not many poor people—very few paupers. 

Q. Do you think they can save much out of their earnings ? A. Some can, 
suppose. | 

PRG Have you ever had any labor troubles here? A. Some years ago we had ; 
that was principally when the ships came here. 

Q. But you have had none in your own business ? A. No. ? 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is it a fact that many of the working people in Chatham are in comfortable 
circumstances ? A. I think so; I know the majority own their own houses ; in 
fact, I am pretty sure of it. 


; o 


Ernest Hurouinson, Lumberman, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am in the lumber business. 
Q. Are you manufacturing lumber? <A. Yes; shipping it. 
. Do you employ many men in that business? A. In the manufacture, I think 
from thirty-eight to ninety, men and boys. 
Q. Do you manufacture lumber—deals? <A. Yes. 
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By Mr. CiarKe :— 

Q. Do you manufacture all deals ? A. No; laths and shingles. 

Q. About what are gang-men paid ? A. $1.50 to $1.75. 

Q. Do you pay tail men the same? <A. No; tail men do not get so much as 
that; they get $1.30 or $1.40. . 
. Do you use a pagent engine? A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay your firemen? A. They get $1.40. 
Q. Do you saw laths by the thousand? A. No; by the day. We do not saw 


© 


_ laths by the thousand at all ; we just hire the men by the day. 


Q. What do you pay lath-sawyers ? A. We pay lath sawyers—I am not certain ; 
I think we pay one man $2 a day and the others we pay from $1.25 to $1.50. I am 


- not certain on the point of the lath machines. 
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Are they all able to shift? A. They are all able to shift. 

What do you pay your bed-men? A. One dollar and thirty cents. 

What do you pay your engineer ? A. I hire him by the year. 

He does repairs in the winter, I suppose ? A. Yes. 

What do you pay your surveyors? <A. The surveyors get about $1.50. 

Do you go to the stump for your lumber, or do you buyit? <A. I buy it. 
When it comes down the river? A. When it comes down the river. 

What are log-scalers paid ? A. Is that for surveying logs at the boom ? 

. Yes? A. The law regulates that. The lumber Act regulates the price at 15 
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cents per thousand, ‘but I think that the surveyors or scalers very seldom get 


that. There are some conditions in the Act which a lumber-scaler is required to do, 
such as the marking of the contents of the log on it, but they do not always do so. 
They get as high as 10 or 15 cents a thousand, although the law provides that the 
work shall be done for 15 cents. Thisis done because the provisions of the law are 
very seldom enforced. 

Q. Who pays the scaler, the seller or the buyer? <A. That is a matter of 
arrangement. The buyer pays the scaling fee. 

Q. Do you ship any laths to the United States? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. How many months in the year are your menemployed? <A From six to 


seven, according to the season. 


Q. When your mill is closed do you furnish these men with any other class of 
employment? A. Some of them we do; the rest go to the woods, to work at lum- 
bering. | 
| Q. Do you retain them at the same wages in winter as insummer? A. No; we 


_ pay less wages in winter. 


Q. What would be the earnings of those men in the winter season? <A. In the 


- woods they get from $14 to about $18 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do you board them? A. Yes; that is with their board; that is in the woods, 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. How frequently are the men paid? A. In the mill, every two weeks. 
Q. And in the woods? <A. There is no regular arrangement for paying the men 


_in the woods. They generally get paid as they require it and the balance is settled 
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in the spring. The paying of the men in the woods is a matter of arrangement 
between the employer and the employé. 

Q. Are any of the men engaged about the lumber mill paid partly in due bills 

and partly in cash? A. Not that I am aware of. . 

Q. Do you know if that has been the practice of some of the mills in Chatham 
during the past season? A. I can only answer for my own, and I know it has not 
been done in mine. 

Q. How long have you been in business in Chatham? A. For myself and others, 
twelve years or thereabout. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. As you board your men-in the woods, could you give us the price of boarding 
them? <A. Yes. 

Q. Could you furnish us with the prices you paid for sugar and pork in 1877, 
1882 and 1887? A. I could get you the list of what the opewators paid. 

Q. Could you give us a list for November of each year? A. Yes; I will try to 
get it. : 
i Q. Could you give us a list of your principal supplies? A. I could. 

Q. Speaking from your knowledge, could you say whether a large proportion of 
the work people of Chatham own their own houses? A. I could not tell you about 
that, for I do not live this side of the river. 

Q. Do you live in Neweastle? A. I live in the parish of Newcastle, and over 
where I live there are a good many laboring men who own their own dwellings— 
perhaps half. ; 

By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 

Q. Have the wages of mill men increased in the past five years in this 
neigborhood? A. Take them all round, I think not. 

Q. Have they been at a standstill or have they decreased ? A. I think there 
has been very little variation, and I am of opinion that if there has been anything 
there has been a decrease. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work with you? A. Ten. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— | 
Q. Do you work any over-time? A. I do. 
Q. Are the men paid extra for over-time? A. Yes. | 
Q. Extra, according to the day-rate?. A. Extra, according to the day-rate- 
Q. Have you ever had any accidents happen in the mill? A. Very seldom; 


I cannot call any to mind at present. I have known one or two accidents to happen, 
where men got their hands cut, but I cannot call to mind any serious accident. 


By Mr. HEeaxkEs :— 


Q. Is the business of manufacturing lumber increasing in this place ? A. No; it 
has fallen off very much the last few years. 

Q. Would that be due to the lack of demand or to the fact that the trade has 
gone to other places? A. It is due to the lack of demand, but the great rsason for 
the diversion of the lumber trade can be attributed to the extreme fall in the price of 
iron that has taken place. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is it not due to the extreme tax that the Government has placed on the 
lumber—that is the stumpage? A. Ido not think the stumpage has any bearing 
whatever on the lumber trade; it prevents the operator from making the profit he 
could otherwise make upon it, but ithas no bearing upon the prices. It does not 
affect the prices and it had not raised the price of lumber. 
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By Mr. HeaAKEs :— 


Q. Do you know what has been the decrease in the output the last few years? 
A. i think for the last eight years it has fallen from 140,000,000 to about 70,000,000 ; 
I think it is little more than half what it was. In 1876 it was 118,000,000; in 1877, 
160,000,000; in 1880 it was 155,000,000, and from 1877, take the ten years together, 
it is little less than half what it was. 


By Mr. ArmMstRoNG :— 
Q. Do you think that the decrease was mainly from natural causes? <A. The 


decrease, of course, was on account of the limited demand, for it would not pay 


persons to get out large quantities of lumber now. If the prices of lumber go up 
we would take logs out of difficult places, where it would not otherwise pay us to go 
for them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. There is no other reason for the price going down in Chatham? <A. No. 

Q. What affects either parts of the Dominion affects you? <A. Yes; that is, in 
our particular line—the lumber trade. 

Q. Not speaking of the present generation, I would ask how have lumber dealers 
succeeded—have they succeeded in making fortunes in this country, or is it 
reversed, asarule? A. I could not say; it is pretty hard to tell whether a person 
has made a fortune or not. I do not think there have been any fortunes made in the 
lumber business in the last ten years, but it is my opinion that many years ago 
money was made here in that business; 1 know it is supposed that there was. 

Q. Were not many of those who were supposed to have been rich while living 
found out to be poor when they died? A. Yes; I think so. 


PricE-List of Supplies for the Month of November in the Years 1877, 1882, 1885 and 1887. 


ARTICLES. 1877. 1882. 1885. 1887. 

$c. c $c Ec $c Cc $ c. Cc 

PEE UIT tec eetac cise se arctinwscs as ssissleeetsatelss 7 00 6 00 (@ 6 25 5 60 5 00 

UPN ECGs ag cic es An BLOR SP Va A i auoceh sc Chel tess 3 75 3 54 

UO GTM Ale atiemces see saeiscatesdscleceiestsmclanes 7 00 6 50 5 25 5 00 

Ne teen aor eteone decinne otecesicaeee sesiecet 10 @ 12 10 es 10 

EOL Rca acteatergacks selene vee aacvettcsee <edises 12 a 18 15 (@ 20 10 @ 14 12 

BIL peee ae mesa emaakals. wislelescra cleitete oetordarclelyereaie 45 (@ 50 40 25 @ A40 25 (@ 40 

Bee te en ca vooa rc oo doves erect tae cade: 12 10 T 7 

LCCNIEASETCTE tre RUB Fastcege eee ROC 55 wine mes. 60 Imperial. 55 40 

Sue alee ROR ee Ee 24 @ 25 22 22 

LY COSTPASYECUTD padi 6 RAS gst chi sa lige eer eteteag Se ae Ng Re RR eRe np br eid PPO RU ch ES 250 30 


Fresh beef sells in November at about 5 cents. 


I hereby certify that the above statement is to complete the evidence given by 


me, yesterday, before the Royal Labor Commission. The above are retail prices. 


BE. HUTCHINSON. 
Cuaruam, N.B., 18th April, 1888. 
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TuEopuitus Drsprisay, Foreman for Mr. Snowball, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEAKES :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am foreman for Mr. Snowball. 

Q. In the mill? A. Partly the mill and partly outside the mill. 

Q. What other departments, outside of the mill, have you charge of? A. [am 
foreman of the shipping and supplies to the men in the mill, and I have to do the 
looking after his tugs. . 

Q. Have you anything to do with the Chatham Branch Railway? A. I have, 
in Mr. Snowball’s absence. 

Q. How many men do you employ in the lumbering business? A. 1 think 
between 300 and 400. . 

Q. How many of those would be residents of Chatham? A. The greater part of 
them; I should say three-quarters of them. . 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness, Mr. Hutchinson, in regard to 
the wages of the different branches of the trade? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What are gang-men paid? <A. There are different grades of gang-men; the 
head-men get about 20 cents more than the tailmen. The gang-men get about 
$1.50 and some $1.60. 

Q. Do tail-men get the'same wages? A. No; tail-men get about $1.30, and the 
there are helpers, who get about $1. ; 

Q. That is the middlemen? A. It is. 

Q. What does the head circwar-man get? A. From $1.40 to $1.50. 

Q. What do bed-men'get? A. Some get $1.10; some $1.20; perhaps some new, 
ordinary men get $1. | 

Q. What do pilers get? A. About $2. 

Q. What do you pay engineers? A. $2 and $2.50. 

Q. And the filers? <A. $2. 

Q. Is there one in each gang? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay lath sawyers? A. The highest we pay them is $1.30. 

Q. Do you manufacture many laths? A. No; it does not pay to make laths in 
this market. 

Q. What hours do your men work? <A. Ten. 

Qs Alday.? | (AM iiee: 

Q. About how many months in the year do you find work for the men in the 
mill? A. About seven months; from six and a-half to seven. 

Q. Do you work at night? A. Yes; last season we worked for the first time in 
four or five years. 

Q.What are those men employed at in the wyter? A. Some go to the woods, 
some go fishing and some stay home. : 

Q. Are half of the men employed, then, in the winter? A. [think so, and more. 


By Mr. HEAKkss :— 

Q. What wages do ship-laborers get in shipping lumber? A. Outside men get 
from $1.30 to $1.40; that was the wages last summer. 

Q. Do you hire the men yourself or do you let the stevedore do that? wAS The 
stevedore employs them; the inside men get $2. 

Q. What do you pay per St. Petersburg standard for loading vessels? <A. I 
forget what the ships paid; I think $1.40 a standard. 

Q. Do you know how that compares with the price of the Quebec standard? 
A. Ido not know; I think they ship a great deal cheaper there; I think they are 
loading vessels for $1. 

Q. A standard? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you load from lighters here or from off the wharf? A. As a rule, off the 
wharves. We had a vessel loaded here last year for $1, but that was the condition of 
the charter. | 
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Q. Are the vessels principally loaded from the wharf or off lighters? A. Off the 
wharf in Chatham. 
Q. Do you use any steam in loading lumber? A. With steamers we use steam— 


- large ones—but with small ones it is not convenient to do so. 


Q. Are you able to tell us the rates paid on the railroad from here to the 
Junction? A. I could not remember. 

Q. Could you furnish us with a list of wages paid to the conductors, firemen, &c.? 
ma Yes. 

Q. How frequently are your men paid in the mill? A. Every fortnight. 

Q. Are they always paid in cash? A. Yes; if they require ic. 

Q. Has it been your practice to pay any of the hands in the mill, within the last 
few years, in due bills? <A. If any man of family wanted any provisions, or a barrel 
of flour, we would give it to him. 

Q. Have the men always asked for these due bills when they have been paid 


' with them? A. Yes; I think so. 


Q. You could not tell us for certain? A. The men are all squared up every 
fortnight during the summer, and any balance coming to them is paid in cash. 

Q. Do they have to take these due bills in the mean time? A, They do not 
have to; they need not take them if they do not like to. 

Q. Is it not a fact that previous to the last season the men were paid in 
cash entirely? A. No more than it was last summer or season. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Do you know if these due bills have been ine ed to the men in part payment, 
without their asking for them? A. I do not know of that of my own knowledge; 
I know that during “the summer the men.are all paid up every fortnight. 

Q: Are these due bills given on any particular store? <A. They are given on 
Mr. Snowball’s own store. 

Q. Does the company own the store that the due bills are given on? A. Itis 
not a due bill that is given; it is merely an order from the office to give the workmen 
so much goods. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And these are given whenever needed, but the men are not obliged to take 


: them? A. They are not. 


Q. When the money is due teu and pay-day comes they are paid up in cash’ 
always? <A. Yes; we pay them all in cash at the end of the fortnight. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. If the men ask for cash as well as due bills would you give it to them? 


_ A. Yes; but the other suits as well, for they can get goods from us as low as they 


could elsewhere, and a man of family might not be able “to run a for tnight and wait 


_ for his pay, and as he is not able to getcr edit he might just as well take ‘the order for 


the goods, as they are as cheap as he could get any “where else. 

. In the woods, what time do you start your night-watch? A. Seven o’clock. 
. What time do you quit in the morning? A. Six o'clock, 

. How many hours are you supposed to run? <A. Ten hours a day. 

. And ten hours at night? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ArMsrRonG :— 


Q. Do you believe that if the men were paid every week in cash that there would 
be so much credit asked for as now? <A. I do not know as they ask for credit; they 
get what they want; for if a man wants a few dollars during the week, before pay- 
day is up, he can eet it always. 

Q. Do you know the number of men in the employ of the company that get 
$1.15 aday? A. I could not tell you that exactly. 

Q. Arethere many? A. In the mill there are a good many that get $1.15 and 
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$1.20 a day. 
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Q. Are any of these married men supporting families? A. I think so. 
Q. Can a man live comfortably, support a family, live squarely and pay house 
rent on $laday? A. I think some can live very well. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Can your men live well? A. Inever heard them grumbling about their living ; 
they live first rate. The trouble with mill men is, they cannot work in the winter 
time, but when the mill shuts down in the fall of the year they can go into the woods 
and work for the concern there, while their families are provided for during the 
winter from the stores; therefore, they have an advantage. 

Q. Do they get their board in the winter? A. Yes; in the woods. 

Q. And their wages go for the support of the family? A. They do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q. Does the family get their provisions out of this store for the winter when the 
husband is away from home? A. Sometimes they do and sometimes they do not, 
in that matter they can do just as it suits them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Could you give us a statement of the things that you used in the woods for 
the last five years—say for ten years—November, 1877, 1882 and 1887? A. I will. 
These are the prices at which we sold flour, beef, pork, sugar and tea in 1887, 1882, 
and 1887 :— 


Flour. Beef. Pork. Sugar. Tea. 
eyed MAS 7.00@$8.00 10c.@12c. 10c.@12c, 12¢. — 45¢. 
(ecotimeee $6.75@36.90  10c. l5c.  10c. 35c.@40c. 
ibste YPN sae 5.25 10c. 12¢. 8c. 30c.@40e. 


In the matter of sugar, the people could buy, if they wished, fourteen pounds for $1. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you supply the men that go to the woods with clothing, boots and shoes 4 
A. We do so. 

Q. Do they get some boots, and shoes, and clothing from the company in part 
payment of wages? A. The articles that the men want to go to the woods with we 
generally fix them out with them—the head lumbermen. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Are they free to buy where they like? A. Yes; we very seldom have any 
trouble with our men. This isa statement of the wages paid on the Chatham Branch 
Railway for the last year, and what we are paying now :— 


SUpPeriNbeNdeNt,............-seserervrnseereenserenceernsee oe $60 per month. 
COMM WCUO lL mcetren o>. scso eeveceapnte shot unseen re ncecaeten 50 + 
DPR OIG eee ELS «sn -b< sb ccc puteneaehe chee cene p7Peasnea se 40 * 
PPCM CM MO ees o.'.. cc e ce om nae appeeniye pen ies ee rrae sak cies 30 . 

Brak Beatie eeeeee s+» 0) -cgetpree stub sere ht ceegra sore 1.10 per day. 
OUALION-MARGCnme,. .. .\ssiss beepers rset ee ree te tsa nenes 40 per month 
Gy eremeerh 63 e515. RRNA G3 Bacso eyo 5s 5805 Gas: 25 - 

PAGSIS CAMA GILEE ... 250.550 sfesovsace sseesertnne eecaente te 25 4 


In the case of the station-master, he is provided with fuel, rent and light. The price 
for stowing and loading vessels in Chatham in 1887 was $1.25 per St. Petersburg 
standard. 
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Grorae Wart, Ship-chandler, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hraxzs :— 
Q. What is your business? A. I am a ship-chandler. 
Q. Does ship-chandlery include the supplying of everything for the fitting out 
of ships? A. Yes. 
Q. Is there much of that kind of work done here? A. No; the vessels barely 
buy what they require. ' 
Q. Do you employ many men in that business? A. No; Ido not require a 
great many people. 
Q. What would be the wages of an ordinary clerk in a place like yours? A. I 
generally pay about $28 a month; it is generally a small boy that I employ. 
By the CoAarrnmMANn :— 
Q. How old a boy would he be? A. Quite young. 
By Mr. HeaKes :-— 
Q. What is the ordinary pay of a clerk in Chatham, without specifying any 
particular person in the business? A. I do not know as I could tell you without 
mentioning some body; I pay my boy between $25 and $28 a month. 


; By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. How old is he—eighteen or nineteen years? A. He is about twenty. 
By Mr. Hrakes :— 


Q. How many hours a day would he be required to be at business? A. We 
commence at seven or eight in the morning and knock off at eight at night. 

Q. Does he work the same hours on Saturday? <A. Yes. _ 

Q. Do you do anything in the fishing business? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many people employed in the fishing business here the last few 
years? A. No; it is just fishing by nets. 

Q. Do you do any canning? A. No; shipping of fish—smelts. 

Q. Are you able to tell us anything about the earnings at the smelt fishing 
business? A. Tt is very uncertain work—some do very well at it and others earn 


little or nothing. I have seen some of them last fall make $60 a night—one man— 


while some of them have not made that much for the whole of the winter. The fish- 
ing for smelts is not continuous, and it varies with every season, 

Q. Is not the season for smelt fishing short? A. Yes. 

Q. Are most of the men that fish those that are out of work? A. Yes; out of 
work in the winter; they rent a net and go fishing for a month or two months; 
some own their own nets. 

Q. What is the average ‘prices paid for these fish this year? A. They range 
from 1} cents to 22 cents; I paid 2% cents a hundred, and that takes everything 
—small and large. : 

Q. Do you know if the laboring men of Chatham are able to earn a considerable 
sum at that kind of fishing? A. There is a great deal of money paid out at that 
every winter, and many of the men would be hard up if it were not for the smelt 
fishing. 

Q. How many people do you think would be engaged in that business—or, rather, 
how much money do you think would be paid out during the fishing season to the 
working people? A. It ranges from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Q. Would that, with the work which they get while the mill is open, give them 
sufficient to live on? A. It would give them a very fair living. 

Q. Do you think that the sum that you have mentioned is the general wages 
paid to clerks in Chatham? A. I do not know. 

Q. You can only speak for yourself? A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Is it an unprofitable business to be a clerk? A. Yes; most people have to 
take small wages while they are learning any business. 
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F. E. DANVILLE, Surveyor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are you a surveyor of lumber? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you manufacture lumber or logs? <A. Logs. 

Q. Anything besides logs? A. Logs and square timber. 

Q. What are the wages of timber surveyors ? A. Inmy own case lam working 
under yearly wages; I am a yearly man. 

Q. Do the surveyors have six months’ steady surveying? A. Ido not know any 
that have six. months’ work. 

Q. Do they have other work to do besides surveying ? A. Some do; some carry 
ou farms, and some do a little business on their own account. 

Q. Who employs them? A. I could not tell exactly. 

Q. Are they employed by the seller of lumber or by the buyer? A. I could not 
say ; it ought to be by mutual agreement. 

Q. Then there is no regular custom in regard to the matter? A. No; not that 
I am aware of. 

Q. Does not the buyer of lumber always pay the surveyor? A. Heis supposed to. 

Q. Who chooses him? A. The seller, generally. 

Q. Do you think that it is a good regulation that the seller should choose the 
surveyor while the buyer has to pay him ?. A. That is a pretty hard question to 
answer; I think that it ought to be a matter of mutual agreement between the two, 
in order to make it satisfactory to both parties. 

Q. What is the law with ey: to that matter? A. I do not know; I am not 
certain about it. 

Q. Does the law compel the purchaser to pay the surveyor? A. Yes; I thinkso. 

Q. But he has no choice in the matter of the surveyor at all? A. I think he 
has redress in case of trouble. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What department of the work do surveyors do, apart from the scaling of 
lumber? A. Some of them are on farms when not busy at surveying and some of 
them go to the lumber woods in winter. 

Q. Are you interested in farming yourself? A. No; Lam a yearly man. 

Q. You are not interested in farming, then? A. No. 


By Mr. Heakzs :— 


Q. Do you know whether the working people of Chatham obtain pretty steady 
employment all the year round at either one thing or another? A. Some part of 
them do; those that [ am acquainted with do ; some are very seldom idle ; good men 
are very seldom idle. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for all the good men to obtain employment in 
that way? A. At the present time I think it is, but there are times when work is not 
sufficient for them. Last summer, as far as I could see, they could receive employment. 

Q. Is the winter or summer season the hardest with you? A. It does not make 
a great difference with me; I cannot answer that question for certain, Iam sure. 

Q. What are the wages of surveyors? A. I could hardly say what they earn, 
but I get $1,000 

Q. How many months in the year do you get work? A. lam a yearly hand 
and get work for twelve months. 
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AEX. Rospinson, Carriage-builder, called sworn. 
By Mr. HEAkzEs :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I am a carriage-maker—wood-worker. 

Q. How many mendo you employ ? A. Between six and nine. 

Q. What are the wages of a wood-worker on the body-work of a carriage ? A. I 
pay wood-workers on that work from $6.50 to $9 a week. 

Q. What do you pay blacksmiths ? A. I pay them about the same wages. 

Q. Do youdo any upholstering ? A. I get my upholstering done outside. 

Q. Have you a painter hired ? -A. I generally keep my boys engaged assisting 
at that work, for I do the painting myself; I sometimes hire a painter. 

Q. Do you make the whole carriage, or part of it, or do you import any of them ? 
A. We sometimes import them. : 

Q. Where do you get the principal parts of your carriages from ? A. Sometimes 
from Ontario ; some from Galt, but most from Guelph. 

Q. Do the blacksmiths have pretty constant employment at good wages? A. 
We employ them by the year. 

Q. Yearly engagement? <A. Not always a yearly engagement, but as a rule we 
have one, two or three with us. 

Q. Have you any apprentices at the business? A. Yes. 

Q. When apprentices go to the carriage business do you teach them the whole 
trade or just one branch ? A. Ifa lad goes to learn the whole business he generally 
will learn it, but some of them only learn one branch. 

Q. How long will it take a lad to learn the business? A. It will take five or six 
years. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in keeping boys with you thattime? A. Yes; they 
generally want to go after they have worked two or three years, for they want to get 
better pay. ke 

Q. If boys were indendured do you think it would relieve any part of that 
difficulty, or remove it? A. I think not; [think that when a boy does not want to 
stop with an employer it is better to let him go. 

Q. Do you not think that the indenduring of apprentices would tend to make 
the boys more steady ? A. It would with some boys, I think, but with others it would 
not. Ifa boy does not want to learn a trade I think it is better to let him go. 

'  Q. Where do you meet with most of your competition ? A. The most compe- 
tition we meet with is from the large factories and large companies. 

Q. Do you know if the prison-made goods from Montreal find their way down 
here ? A. I do not think so. 3 

Q. Do any prison-made goods come down here ? A. Ido not know about prison- 
made goods; they may, but I do not know of it. 


By Mr. ARgmstTRonG :— 


Q. What portion of the carriages do you get from the upper Provinces 
Sometimes we get part of the carriages from there. 

Q. Springs and axles? A. Yes; springs and axles. As a rule, [ get my springs 
from St. John. ; 

Q. Do you find any improvement in springs and axles at the present day from what 
there was six or seven years ago—that is, in the make of them? A. I cannot say 


that; some years ago we used to get the best springs from the United States. We 


used to think that the American springs were the best, but I dare say there is an 
improvement in the Canadian springs, and that they are better than they were seven 
or eight years ago. 

Q. Are there-as many American springs imported now as formerly ? A. There 
is not. 

Q. Where do you get your leather from for the tops? <A. I buy them ready 


made. 
Q. Where do you get them from? A. The upper Provinces ? 
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Q. Montreal? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find the article good? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use all Canadian wood? A. No; not all; we use some American 
hickory and whitewood. 

Q. Where do you get your hickory from? A. I get some of'\it from Mr. 
Hayward, in St. John. 

Q. Is it second growth of hickory? <A. Yes; he keeps both qualities; I get the 
second growth. 

Q. Do you prefer the second growth? <A. Yes. 

Q. What age do you take apprentices at? A. From fourteen to sixteen years 
of age; I have taken them on at fourteen and fifteen ; I think fifteen is the youngest. 

Q. When they have served their time do they generally remain with you as 
journeymen? A. Yes; some of them have done so; one or two have. 

Q. Do you not think that if a boy were indentured by law, that is, if his boss was 
compelled to teach him his trade perfectly, that it would be the means of turning out 
better journeymen than the hap-hazard plan at present followed? A. Ido not think 
it would improve a boy to be indentured; it might compel some boys to remain, but 
my idea is that it is never wise to compel a man or a boy to remain if he does not 
wish to. 

Q. Do you think it would compel the boss to teach the boy properly, and not turn 
out any botches? A. It might do that in some cases. In my own case I am inclined 
to teach the boys all I can for my own benefit, and I think most every boss ought to 
do so if he looks to his own interests. 

Q. Do you do your own polishing ? A. Yes»; varnishing. 

Q. Where do you get your varnishes? A. I get one varnish from England ; I 
get Valentines and Hoar’s, but as a rule I like Valentine’s. 

Q. Do you use English varnish principally for finishing? A. English— 
Valentine’s—for varnishing. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that if boys were indentured the parents of children would 
allow their boys to go and learn a trade? A. Ido not know. Asa rule, they are 
not inclined to send their boys to learn a trade, but are inclined to let them get a job 
around town. 

Q. If you were to take a bay on indenture would you require security from his 
parents? <A. IfI were to bind myself to a boy to teach him his trade I would like 
to have some security for him from his parents. . 

Q. Ifthe boy were not to do his duty you would like to have some security out- 
side of the boy? A. I should like to have some security from the parents to recom- 
pense me for my trouble. 

Q. Do you think that in that case the parents would like to pay up? A. Ido | 
not think they would. 


D. McLaveuuin, Shipping Foreman for Mr. Snowball, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HeaKeEs :— * 


Q. What is your business? A. Iam Mr. Snowball’s foreman at his wharf and 
in the shipping department. 

Q. How many men have you employed at shipping? A. It 1s all according to 
the business there is to do. 

Q. Do you pay them on loading the lumber? A. I do. 

Q. What do you pay the men loading lumber? A. We pay them $1.25 to $2. 

Q. Are they holders? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you superintend the loading, or do you have a stevedore? A. We-havea 
stevedore. 

Q. Does the stevedore hire his own men? <A. He does. 
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Q. Is a stevedore in loading from the vessel employed by the company to super- 

intend? A. He takes the contract from the master of the vessel. 

Q. Atso muchaton? <A. So mucha standard. 

Q. Do you know how much a standard he gets, as a rule? A. I do not know 

exactly. 

Q. How many months in the year are men employed in ship-loading? A. About 

~ six months, I think. 

. Q. Do the men find other employment in the com pany’s service for the rest of 
the year? A. It is not a company. 

Q. Does Mr. Snowball employ himself altogether? A. Yes. | 

Q. Does he furnish employment for those men who work at shipping for the rest 
of the year? A. For quite a number he does; some of them go to the woods. 

Q. Do you know the average earnings of a man engaged at ship-labor—the 
average earnings of a ship-laborer for a season? A. Ido not know; it is not more 
than the others earn. 

Q. Do they have six months’ work? A. Ido not think it—near it. 

Q. Are these men always paid in cash? A. Always in cash. 

Q. How frequently are they paid? A. Kvery fortnight. 

Q. Is Mr. Snowball responsible for the wages of these men, or are they employed 
and paid by the stevedores?- A. The last season they were paid at Mr. Snowball’s 
- office, but previous to that the stevedores paid them. 

Q. Are they paid every two weeks? A. Yes; except when the vessel is loading. 

Q. And after she is loaded? A. They are paid as soon as possible, in full, after 
the vessel is loaded. 

Q. Ave they paid by Mr. Snowball, the same as his own meni? Aves: 


Joun Logaiz, Lumber Surveyor, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a lumber surveyor. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence given by the last lumber surveyor? A. I did. 

Q. How are you paid—by the thousand? A. I am. 

Q. How much per thousand is a surveyor paid? A. He will average about 12 
cents; we do not get quite as much as the law allows. 

Q. Who hires you—the seller or the buyer? A. We generally get the consent 
of both parties. : 

Q. Who pays you, generally? A. The purchaser. 

Q. What is the law in that respect, about the pay of the surveying? A. There 
is an Act—a provincial Act; I cannot remember it at present—regulating that matter. 

Q. Are you employed in the winter in the woods? A. Yes. 

Q. Who do you do scaling for in the woods ? A. Lam employed by a man who 
has a contract under Mr. Snowball for his lumber; he scales a great deal for him 
and he is paid by the thousand. 

Q. How much of the year are you employed surveying? A. By the thousand, 
do you mean ? 

7 Q. Yes? A. Three months, I should say. 

Q. Do you survey in the mills all the time? A. No; I am in the woods some- 

times; I am about eight months in the year hired and about three months working 


by the thousand; the other month I am idle. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you draw out the logs? A. I scale the lumber on the brow; I do not 
haul them. 
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JoHn Woops, Stevedore, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. What is your business? A. I am a lumber stevedore. 


@. How much per thousand do you get for handling lumber? A. We are paid 


by the standard. 
Q. What is the average price that you are paid? A. About $1.40 or $1.50. 


Q. Can you load deals from the wharf as speedily as from a lighter? <A. It is’ 


not very likely that you could. 

Q. Does it cost more to handle deals from the wharf? A. Yes. 

Q. Would that account for the difference between the price of loading in Chatham 
and Quebec ? <A. I think so. 

Q. Do you know how much a standard difference there is between the two places ? 
A. I have heard, but I have never worked in Quebec ; I have heard it was $1. 

Q. Ifthe price in St. John were $1 would it cost 50 cents more a standard to 
load from the wharf? A. Yes; in some cases it would, 

Q. What wages do you pay holders? A. Two dollars, and sometimes more. 

Q. What do you pay to the men on the wharf? <A. $1.40 or $1.50. 

Q. Do you use winches in lowering into the hold? A. Yes; in steamers, 
sometimes. 

Q. Do you use winches at all on sailing vessels? A. No; not in loading 
square timber. | 

Q. Do you load square timber here? A. Yes; and we use horses for that; we 
use then on the wharf. 

Q. What are the wages given here for ship-laborers? A. Two dollars a day. 

Q. What would the stowers get ? A. The same wages. 

Q. What do you pay the swingers ? A. The same. 


@. Which do you consider the most dangerous work, loading square timber or 


deals ? A. There is very little difference; in steamers there may be some danger. 
Q. How many months’ work in the year do ship-laborers get in Chatham? A. 
Do you mean in loading ships ? 


Q. Yes? A. The season generally starts somewhere about the last of May and | 


lasts till about the 15th of November—about six months. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of what would be the average earnings of a ship- 
laborer in a season ? A. Something like $200. ‘ | 

Q. You think they would earn somewhere in the neighborhood of $200? <A. 
Somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Q. After the season is over do these men get a chance for employment at any 
other business? A. Yes; there are not a great many idle men in this place. 


Q. Do some of them go fishing? A. Yes; some of them go fishing ; some go into — 


the woods and some go at house building. 


Q. Do you know of any ship-laborers that own houses of their own in this 


place? A. There are a great many of them that have built houses here. 
Q. Do they live pretty comfortably on their wages? A. I think so. 
Q. Do they seem to be satisfied? A. Most of them do. 


. Did you ever have any difficulty with the ship-laborers? A. Not any; I _ 


have loaded a great many vessels and I have never had much trouble with*laborers. 
Q. Do you load vessels at night ? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you pay extra for night-work? A. I do. 
Q. Do you pay extra from the day-work? A. I have paid extra for night-work. 
Q. Do you do any Sunday loading of vessels here ? A. No; I do not. 


- i ae Ores: 


Henry A. Murrueap, General Merchant, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 
. What is your business? A. 'That is a bothersome question to answer. 


pa 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
, Are you engaged in general business? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Do you employ many men? A. Yes. 

What arethey doing? A. This year we are getting a tug-boat ready for work. 
. What do you pay the men that run on this tug-boat ? A. One dollar a day. 
_ Is that the usual rate you pay thesemen? A. Yes; except in the winter time. 
What wages do you pay the engineer on this boat? A. Sheis not running yet. 
What did you pay last season? <A. The tug-boat is building now. 

Arethe men employed about the mill skilled hands? A. Some of them are. 
. What do you pay for unskilled labor? A. Most of the hands get $1 a day— 
from $1 a day up to $2 in the summer time. 

Q. Are they employed the year round? A. Only in the summer time—about 
six months. 

Q. Do they generally find other industries to work at in the winter? <A. Yes; 
smelt fishing and the like of that. 

Q. Take it as a whole, are there many men idle in the summer time who desire 
work ? A. Last year I cannot say there were a great many idle, for if they wanted 
work they could get it ; there was plenty of work. 

Q. Is there a demand some seasons in the building trade for mechanics? A. I 
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do not know that there is much difference any season in the building trade. 


By Mr. HeakeEs :-— 


Q. Do you keep astore? A. I do. 

Q. Do you employ any clerks init? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the wages of clerks in stores in Chatham? A. Well, I cannot say ; 
T can only speak for myself; the wages I give are from $35 to $50 a month. 

Q. Do you employ any females? A. [ employ a servant girl. 

Q. I am speaking of the store, not of the house. Do you employ any female 


clerks? <A. No. 


Q. What are the hours these clerks are obliged to. bein the store? A. The hours 
in our store are pretty long, sometimes. When they are required they have to turn 
out at 4 in the morning, and sometimes they have to work till 10 and 11 at night ; 
other times they do not turn out till 7 and 8 in the morning and leave at 6 at night. 


_ T amin the ship-chandlery business. 


Q. How many chances do they get in the year to get off at 6 at night? A. I 
would not like to answer that, for I do not really know ; there are only six months in 
the year we work. 

Q. Is it the rule or the exception for them to get off at 6 at night? A. They 
generally get off at 6 at night, except in the busy season—that is, the boys in the store. 

Q. What would be the ages of these boys in your store ? A. One boy would be 
twenty, I suppose. ’ 

Q. What would his earnings be per month? A. About $30 a month, I suppose. 

Q. Do you do anything in the fish business? A. No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Have you any experience in coal? A. No. 


Q. 
Q. Can you tell us the comparative prices of coal between here and Montreal ? 
A. No; I cannot. 
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JoHN McDonatp, Carpenter, called and sworn. 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a carpenter in a mill. 

Q. Do you employ many men? A. No; not a great many in my business. 

Q. What are the wages given to bench and outside hands? A. One dollar and 
fifty cents a day. 

Q. Do the men find pretty constant employment at $1.50 a day? A. They do 
in summer time. : ; 

Q. Do they find it in the winter time? A. In winter work is slack. ) 

Q. Do you have many handy men coming in and working at the trade during 
certain months of the year? A. Yes; a few. | 
. What do you give them? A. $1 and $1.25 a day. 
. Do they take the place of skilled laborers? A. No. 
Are there many carpenters in this town? ,A. Quite a few. 
. Do they engage in other businesses besides their trade? A. I do not know. 
. Have you any machinery in your shop? <A. We have. 
. Do you employ a good wood-working machinist ? <A. Yes. 
. What are the wages of a good wood-working machinist here? A. $1.75 to 
$2 a day. 

Q. Have you got any handy men employed running machines that could be 
called machinists? A. I do not know; I am merely cutting up, so I cannot tell 
much about that. 

Q. Have you any wood-turners at work? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do these men work? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Saturday and all? <A. Yes. 


DOLLLOO 


Ropert Murray, Police Magistrate, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. What is your position ? A. I am attorney and barrister-at-law and police - 
magistrate, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What is the extent of your jurisdiction? A. I have jurisdiction over the 

county of Northumberland. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. What is the general condition of the people of Chatham ? <A. I think they 
are in a very fair condition—in what respect do you mean ? 

Q. Every respect ? A. I think they are in good condition, for there is very little © 
crime here. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. How are they about crimes or drunkenness? A. We do not have a large 

amount of drunkenness here; this is a Scott Act county. 
By Mr. ARMsTRoNG :— 

Q. Has the passage ofthe Scott Act decreased drunkenness ? A. I thik it has; 
there was one time when it did not, I think, but during the last three months I have 
not had any one before me at all for drunkenness. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. After the law was passed was it strictly enforced? A. It never wasso strictly 
enforced as within the last three months; before that time the enforcement of the Act 
was slack. 

By Mr. Hraxes :— | 

Q. Is it enforced very strictly now? A. Yes; very strictly, and if they keep on 
going as they began the law will be enforced. ) 
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Q. Do you know from your experience as magistrate that working people have 
frequently or at all applied to you for means to collect their wages? A. Not fre- 
quently, considering the amount of business done. 

Q: What is the principal cause of the non-payment of wages in the cases that 
have come before you? A. I did not know when I came before you that I was to 
give any testimony here. In most of the cases that have come before me for trial 

‘there has been simply a dispute between the men and the stevedore, or the men and 
the foreman of the mill, sometimes as to the wages the men should earn, but it was 
merely a misunderstanding. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Then you think there is no disposition on the part of employers not to pay 

the men their wages? A. No; not that I know of. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. There is no garnishee law in this Province? A. None that I have heard of. 
In the woods, where the lumbermen have lost their wages, | have heard of a number 
of such cases of complaints, but in local work I have never heard a case of that kind 
happening. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Is there any law relating to the garnishee of land in New Brunswick? A. 
There was an Act of that kind before the House of Assembly this year, but 1 do not 
think it was passed by them. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 

Q. Is garnishment of wages frequent in this place? A. I do not know of any- 

thing of that kind happening within the last few years. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you think that the people here are in a very fair condition, generally ? 
A. I think they are in a very fair condition; a great many of them are living care- 
fully, and we have not a great deal of real poverty amongst us. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q. Do you know how much the corporation has to spend? A. I do not. 

— Q. Do you know whether corporation work is on the decrease or NOt ly Ao 


Q. Do you know whether they spend much money for paupers? A. Itis not 


Q. Have you any paupers in the poor-house? A. Yes. 
Q. How many? A. Twenty-two in the county poor-house. 
Q. As the people are in fairly prosperous condition here, I suppose the legal pro- 
fession is not very prosperous? A. No; not very prosperous. I hear them all com- 
plaining that there is not much litigation in the county. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you know anything about the school system ? A. I could not tell you 
anything about the school system. ; 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


. Q. Have you any further information to give us about the people of this county ? 
A. Lhave not at present; I did not know I was going to be called to give testimony ; 
I merely came out of curiosity. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Is there any public night-school in this town? A. There is not. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Is there any place in Chatham where mechanical drawing and architecture 
is taught? A. There is not. 
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A. Is there a mechanics’ institute in this place? A. No; there was one here 
some time ago but it is defunct now. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is it your opinion that the Scott Act has been a real benefit to this county ? 
A. I cannot say, considering the way that it has been enforced, or rather not ~ 
enforced, that it has, but it is being better enforced now. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— . 
Q. Do you think it would be a benefit if it were enforced? A. I think it would 
be if it were enforced. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. Would it not be better to stop the manufacture of liquor altogether ? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 
Q. Do you know whether the passage of the Scott Act has had a tendency to 
depreciate the value of property? A. I cannot say that it has. 
Q. Has it stopped the smoking of cigars and tobacco? A. I could not say; I 
think it has had some effect on those articles. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do you know if the Scott Act has had a tendency toreform drunkards? A. I 
don’t know ; I think it has. 


D. G. Smiru, Journalist, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :-- 

Q. What is your business? A. Iam a journalist; I was a councillor for this 
town in the municipal council last year, and during that time I was a member of 
the alms-house committee and the street committee, and so have a little knowledge 
of the affairs of the town. I know that a serious agitation was made last year that 
the police force should be reduced from two to one officer; this was done because it 
was thought that one policeman was quite sufficient to preserve order in the place. 
I know that in our alms-house, which is open to the parishes of the county, there 
were very few paupers last year, and I have not heard of any increase to their number 
this year; the number at that time was twenty-two. 

Q. Are there only twenty-two paupers in the alms-house for the whole county 
of Northumberland? A. Yes; the alms-house is for the whole county. There are 
in some of the parishes provisions made for the support of their poor, but that is 
only done at special times; the number that I have stated are the regular paupers 
who are kept in this institution. The alms-house is managed by a commission 
appointed by the Government, but paid by the municipality. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is the population of the county of Northumberland? A. About 
25,000. 

By Mr. Carson :— ? 

Q. What is the population of the town of Chatham? A. The population of the 
parish of Chatham is, or was at the last census, 6,000, and I should think that the — 
town itself must have nearly 5,000 inhabicants now. 

Q. How many policemen were there employed by the town before the adoption 
of the Scott Act? A. About the same number as now. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Is the repairing of the streets done by a committee of the town? <A. Itis | 
done by a board of street and fire commissioners, composed of nine members, who 
have both the fire and street service under their management. 
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Q. Is any corporation work given out by tender? A. The town is not incorpor- 
ated, so the street work is done under the direction of this board I have spoken of. 
They have an engine, and an engineer to look after it, and the engineer is responsible 
for keeping the engine. The streets are generally placed under the charge of one 
member of the committee or board, who is called the street commissioner; he has to 
look after the cleaning of the streets and the assessment and expenditure thereon. 

Q. How much would a workingman who handled the pick and shovel receive in 
this town? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q. Do these men get much work ac the repairing of the streets? A. They 
work at that work all summer; it gives a man a summer’s work. I think that the 
street committee only employ one or two men, and possibly three men at the outside, 
in the summer. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is the condition of the workingmen fair, as a rule, in Chatham? A. Yes; I 
think it is remarkably good, considering the fact that their regular employment only 
Jasts about six months in the year; of course they can, and do, turn their attention 
to other industries in the winter—such as fishing, and going to the woods to work. 

. Q. If free night schools were established in Chatham do you think that the 
young men and women of the place, who work at their callings in the day-time, 
would take advantage of it in the winter? A. I think not to any great extent, for I 
am of opinion that they would rather go to the Salvation Army of a night than 
attend school—that is, as a rute. 

. Q. Can you tell us what would be the average age that a boy leaves the common 
schools to go to work? A. That all depends upon his position in life. Tue children 
‘of the working people leave school very young; some of them leave before they get 
the tudiments of an education. I should say that the average age at which a boy 
would leave school to learn some kind of a business would be twelve to fourteen 
years of age. I know that in my own business, the printing, boys come to me about 
fifteen years of age—some as young as fourteen. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Amon'y those who receive better than the ordinary education is there a 


desire, after they leave school, to enter upon a farming life, or do they prefer to 


enter the professional or mercantile walks of life? A. I think the general idea 


among parents of children is to get their boys to go into some of the professions; I 
‘think most of them do that. I think that those who receive a higher eaucation go 


r 


into the commoner walks of life and do not enter into the professional calling. They 


go into mercantile life, and some of them enter the teaching profession 
of them do. 

Q. Of those who go to the higher school do you think that many of them enter 
upon farming? <A. I think that very few of them indeed do so. | 

 Q. Then you think that whatever good the higher schools might impart to the 

country is lost by the present way in which the people use it? A. I think that the 
State should go no further in the matter of education chan giving a good education— 
‘into what is called the three “R’s ”—and that the rest should be left to private 
enverprise, or some such a system. I think the present system of education in New 
Brunswick is more expensive than can be afforded by the circumstances of the 
people and the other resources of the country. I think the present system of educa- 
tion is higher than the country requires. 

Q. And you think it tends to make too many professional men? A. Yes. 


at least, some 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you ever given any thought to the subject of the grants given by the 
Government to the colleges and the higher grades of schools? Have you ever thought 
that if a portion of it was taken away and a part of it allowed to be given towards 
the printing cf the school books in the Province that a greater good would be done 
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to the greatest number than by the present system? A. I have not; I cannot say 
that I have. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You would not be in favor of any system or plan that would tend to pauperize 
the people? A. Not by any means; I would like to see the workingman made as 
independent as possible, entirely independent. I know that in my own business I 
never ask for any subsidies or any protection, for I like to sueceed on my own merits, 
so that I prefer to see every body else do the same; that is, in my private business. 


THomas Kineston, Laborer, called and sworn. 


By Mr, HeaKes :— 


What is your occupation? A. I am a laborer. 
Do you work about the mills? A. I work about the ships. 
When? A. In the summer time. 
Do you find constant employment at that? A. No; not steady. 
Do you work at loading lumber? <A. Yes. ‘ 
Do you work in the hold? A. Yes; in the hold. 
What wages do you get in the hold? A, Two dollars a day when I am 

working. 
. Did you ever load any square timber? A. Yes. 
. Have you been holder or stager? <A. Been a holder. 
. Do you get the same pay for square timber? A. Yes. 
. Do they ever use steam winches for loading timber on steamers? A. No;. 
they might have done so, but 1 have never seen them. 

Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work at ship-labor? A. Ten hours a 
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day. ; 
‘ Q. Do you do any night-work? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the longest number of hours you had to work at a stretch, day and 
night? A. Five hours is the longest we work at night. 

Q. Is there any Sunday work at loading vessels done here? A. No; we never 
work on Sunday. 

Q. When not engaged at the ship-labor what other means have you of obtaining 
employment? A. No other means; I am just a laborer. 

Q. Is there plenty of that kind of work to be done in the winter? <A. No; for 
the town is not busy at that. They all go to the woods; every body cannot get. 
there, and thatzmakes more work at any little odd job around town for every body else. 

Q. Have you any idea about how many months’ work you get in a year 
altogether? A. No; I cannot say exactly; I do not know. 

Q@. Can you give us any idea of what is the total amount of your earnings in a 
year—on an average? A. It is difficult to do so; sometimes you earn more and 
sometimes less; some years work would be good in ship-labor, and you would earn 
$150, $160 and $180, but that is not very often. Sometimes there would be a large — 
lot of ships here, and you would earn as high as $200. : 

Q. Would $200 be about the highest you earn on ships? A. Very neazly. 

Q. Would you be able to earn another $100 in the winter time in the town? 
A. Yes; if I got work. 

Q. Are you able todo itasarule? A. Iam. 

Q. Can you manage to keep your family comfortably on the earnings you get? 
A. By my ordinary earnings—day’s work—I could not. 

Q. How frequently are you paid in the summer orseason? <A. Asa general rule, 
in the last few years we were paid every Saturday night on the ships, but last year — 
we were not paid every Saturday night. 

Q. How frequently were you paid last year? A. Sometime after the ship was 
loaded—may be four or five days, perhaps three days; perhaps a week after it. 
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Q. Then there was no stated time of pay? A. There was not. 

_ Q. Were you always paid in cash? A. No; not always this last summer. 

Q. When not paid in cash, how do you get your pay? A. We take it out of 
the store. 

Q. Are you obliged to do that in order to get work? A. No; I could not exactly 
say that; I could not swear that I was obliged to doit; it is a matter of my own 
free will. 

Q. Do you get orders on the store as the work goes on? A. Yes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Would not you prefer to be paid in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of a family have you got tosupport ? A. I have got three children. 

Q. Do you pay house rent, or is the house your own? A. The house I live in is 
my Own. 

Q. What would a workingman pay in this town for a house, say of six rooms, 
with ordinary conveniences? A. I could not exactly say ; he would pay about $35 or 
$36 a year. 

Q. What would he pay for a house of three rooms? A. It would be just 
according to what kind of building it was. He would pay what I have spoken of, if it 
was acommon building, and if it was a good one he would have to pay more. 

Q. When you get orders on these stores can you get as good an article at 
them as you can anywhere else? A. Just as cheap as anywhere else. 

Q. Suppose they have not got the article you want, what do youdo? A. Have 
to go somewhere else for it. | 

Q. Will the other stores take this order at par? A. I donot think so; I never 
tried them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Have you not always found that the store had the articles you wanted ? 
A. Pretty nearly always. 
| By Mr. ArMsrRone :— 


Q. There may be articles. that you may want that were not in the store—what 
do you do then? A. Sometimes they may be out of articles for a little while; they 
may not have them just at present. 

" Q. Have you got to wait for them in that case? A. You have to wait if they 
are not in the shop, or go to some other place for them. 


— --—_—— 


Rosert Martner, Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
_ Q. What is your business? A. I am a machinist. 
Q. Wood-working or iron-working? A. Iron-worker. 
Q. Are there many machinists in town? A. Yes; there are a few. 
Q. Do they find constant employment at the trade here? A. Not all the time, 
but most of it, 

Q. How much lost time do you generally have in the year? A. I could notsay; 
for the last year I have had pretty constant employment; other years I have lost 
some time. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. Fourteen cents an hour. 

Q. Is that the average earnings of machinists in this town—do they earn $1.40 
aday? A. Some earn more, some less. 

. What would be the average, do you think? A. I could not say. 

Are there many machinists who get $1.75 aday? A. Not that I know of. 
Are there many boys employed in the machine shops? A. Quite a number. 
Are they taken on as apprentices? A. Yes. 

How long do they serve? A. Four and five years. 

. Do they learn the trade in all its branches? A. I will not swear to that. 
Do many of them stay here after their time isup? A. Not many. 

A—25* 
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Joun Manoney, Laborer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :-— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a laborer. 

Q. What class of work do you generally do? A. Piling deals is what I worked 
at for the last few years. 

Q. Is that work done by the day, or not? A. By the day. 

Q. What are the wages paid for that work? A. One dollar and thirty-five cents, 
this last year. 

Q. Has there been any increase in the pay, or decrease ? A. No; there has 
been a decrease. . 

Q. For how many months in the year do you find ‘employment at that trade ? 
A. Somewhere about seven. 

Q. Is it pretty steady work? A. Pretty steady ; somewhere about that time ; 
no more than that; about that time. 

Q. What would be the average wages that are paid to pilers? A. That is the ~ 
average wages I got when I worked; I do not know what others get. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in obtaining employment the rest of the year? 
A. There is nothing to be done about the town, and though some go to the 
woods for a time it is not much pay you get for that. 

Q- Can you earn sufficient in the season to live comfortably for the whole year ? 
A. I suppose I can, because I have not much ofa family—vreally no family, except a 
wife, to support. 

Q. Do you think that the workingmen of Chatham, as a rule, are pretty com- 
fortable? A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you think they all find pretty steady employment? A. I know they do 
not find steady employment; they may in the summer, but they do not find steady — 
employment all the year round. 

Q. How many laboring men go into the smelt fishing in winter? <A. Ido not 
know; there are a great many of them. 

Q. Can they obtain much from that source? A. I cannot say, for [ have never 
worked at it; | do‘not know what they make at it; some may do very well and 
some not. Some do not pay their expenses. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
Do you pay house rent? A. I do not. 
. Do you own your house? A. Yes. 
Did you earn it out of your own wages ? AT ISdide 
- Gan a man live comfortably and support a wife and family on $1.25 a day in 
Chatham? A. Ido not know; I do not think so. Ifhe hada family to support and 
house rent to pay I do not see how he could do it. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN :—+ : 
Q. But they do do it? A. They doit, butit is unreasonable to think that they 
can pay rent and keep their families comfortably on that sum. 


LLLLO 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— « 


Q. Speaking from your experience as a householder, can you tell whether the 
necessaries of life have increased or decreased in price? I could not say how it is 
with people in general; I do know that I find it hard, for my own part, to get along. 

Q. Do you believe that the purchasing power of the dollar is as great as it was — 
five years ago? A. I think it is; I getas much for my family for $1 now as I did five 
years ago, 

Q. And is the purchasing power of the dollar as good as ten years ago? A. I 
think so; I think you can get a little more than you could twenty years ago for a 
dollar; I know you can get more than you could twenty-five years ago. 

Q. Have you any information that would be of benefit to the Commission—that 
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would be of any benefit to the workingman? A. Ido not know much about it; I 
know that for my own part I get along very well. 

Q. Did you ever work on corporation work? <A. No, sir; I never worked outside 
of the Miramichi. : 

Q. Then you cannot speak with any authority with respect to the condition of 
the men who work for the town council here? A. There are only two of them. 


WituiAM Frratu, Pattern-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a pattern-maker. | 
Q. Have you worked long in Chatham at pattern-making? A. About thirty-five 
years. 
Q. What kind of patterns is it chiefly that you make—machinery or stove? 
A. We make general patterns. 


Q. Have you made any iron patterns? <A. No. 
Q. Are they wood patterns? A. Wood. 
Q. What are the wages pattern-makers earn here? . A. Different prices—$1.50 
to $2. 
. Q. What would be the general price? A. About 1.50. 
Q. Do you find pretty steady employment at pattern-making in this town? A. Yes. 
Q. How many hours a day do the pattern-makers work? A. Ten. 
Q. Do they work the same in the winter as in thesummer? A. There are only 


five days’ work in the winter. 

Q. Are you paid every two weeks? A. Partly. 

Q. Only partly? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the system of pay, then? A. You get paid every two weeks, and then 
you have to wait for the remainder till you get a settlement. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You mean, you are not paid up to the day? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Heaxus :— 
 Q. How frequently are settlements made? A. Ido not know; I have not got 


a settlement these six years. 
Q. Is thata general thing for the menin your establishment? A. No; not always. 


Peter Traynor, Laborer, called and sworn. 


. What is your business? A. I am a house carpenter. 
Do you work at house carpentering? A. I work at ship carpentering some- 


OO 


times. 


Th 


Do you mean millwright? <A. Yes. 

. What pay would a millwright get? A. They get different pay. 

. What pay would a good millwright get? A. $1.50, $1.60 and $2. 

. Do you find much steady employment at that business? A. I have for the 
last eight years. 

Q. Are you able to speak of the wages that are given to good house carpenters 
who are good journeymen? <A. They would get about $1.60 a day in the summer 
season. 
= Q, What would the wages be in winter? A. About $1.40 or $1.50 a day. 
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“"" Q. Can you give the reason why the wages are cut down in winter? PS 
suppose it is because there is not so much work doing in winter. This isa kind of a 
frozen country, and there is not much doing at it in the winter time. 
Q. That is, in your business? A. Yes. 
A—25$°* 
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Q. Do you knowif you have any men come in the summer season who are handy 
men and take the place of carpenters ? A. Not a great many during these last few’ 
years. Of late years there has been very little carpentering done here; there used 
to be a great deal of carpentering done here when the mills were all running, 

Q. Do you know what wages carpenters are paid here when they are working ? 
A. From $1.40 to $1.50, may be $1.60 or $2 a day. 

Q. Do they get more on old work? A. Yes; they would get $2 on old work. 

Q. I suppose they have to do caulking, rigging and everything else? A. No; 
there is a class of riggers here who attend to that business, and a class of caulkers, 
but sometimes the carpenters caulk, too. 

Q. Are there men here who get a living by caulking alone? A. I would not — 
say that. 

Q. Do you know what is paid to caulkers when they are employed at that 
business? <A. I think he gets between $1.50 and $2 a day in summer, and he gets 
$2 for old work. 

Q. For how many months will carpenters find employment here in a season? A. 
Not many months—that is, of late years. Some find employment nearly all the year 
and some do not get more than six or seven months. 

Q. Do they get work at any other business? A. Some of the carpenters get 
work at ships in the summer season, some go to the woods in the winter and some 
have gone to the United States. 

Q. Do they come back this way again? A. Sometimes they do and sometimes 
they do not. ) 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there many men employed at house building in Chatham in the summer 
time? A. They are all doing something, but there are not a great many; some are not 
at this trade, as there is not much house building of late years; very little house or 
ship work is done. 7 


Wituiam Cantu, Blacksmith, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I am a blacksmith. 

Q. Do you find steady work at blacksmithing here? A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Is there apretty good demand for blacksmiths here ? A. I do not know; I 
k so, 

Q. Do you do general blacksmithing? A. No; I work at mill work. 

. What are the wages of a good blacksmith ? A. One dollar and fifty cents a 


Q 
Q. Do you work ten hours aday ? A. Ten hours, 
Q. What are the wages of helpers? A. I don’t know; from $1 to $1.25, I think. 
Q. Are there many blacksmiths in Chatham ? <A. There are five or six, I think. 
Q. Would $1.50 be the average they would get ? A. Most of them arvrworking 
for themselves, except one or two. 

Q. Do you know if the other men who are journeymen get constantly employed ? 
A. They generally work in their own shops—most of the blacksmiths, except the 
apprentices. ; 

Q. Do they take many apprentices here ? A. No; not many. 
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GroRGE Synnot, Laborer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 
. What is your business ? A. I am a laborer. 


Do you work in the mills? A. Yes. 
. What part? A. Generally on a gang—what we call a gang. 
By Mr. CuarKE :— 
What are the gang-men paid ? A. They are paid different wages. 
What do head gang-men get? A. $1.25; $1.75 and $2, generally, are the wages. 
What are tail gang-men worth? A. Sometimes they get $1.50, ahd others 
$1.30, and again $1.40. | 
. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten hours. 
. About how many months in the year do you get work ? A. I generally get 
work five and a-half or six months. 
Q. What do gang-men do in the other months of the year? A. Some of them 
go in the woods, some of them fish and some do not do much of anything. 
Q. What do they get when they work in the woods? A. From $14 to $18a 
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~ month. 


Q. How often are you paid in the mill? A. Every fortnight. 
Gi iy Gash (1) A+ Yes. 
tera: Tuas a es. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q. Are the men in the woods paid in cash? A. Sometimes some of them are and 
some of them are not. 
Q. Do they get store orders in the woods? A. Yes ; some of them do. 
Q. Such as orders for boots and clothes, I suppose ? A. Yes; and provisions, too. 
By Mr. HEakes :— 


Q. Is it understood before they go in the woods that they are to be paid in this 
way? A. Some of them understand it, and some of them go without an under- 


standing at all. Some think they are to get their money, and some of them do not 


get it till the lumber comes into the market. 

Q. Do you know if many of them get due bills for work 2 A. Not of late years; 
for the last eight or ten years it has been so 

Q. Do you know why the system was changed ? A. I could not tell you, I am 
sure; I suppose it was because times got a little better. 


By Mr. CLarkE :— 


Q. Is the payment of wages once a fortnight satisfactory to themen? A. I could 
not say that, but as a general thing I think it is satisfactory. 

Q: The men have not asked for any difference? A. I can only speak for myself; 
it is satisfactory to me. 


JoHn CoLEMAN, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. What is your occupation, generally ? A. Well, of late years I have partly 
lived on farming and doing a little business as a trader—that is, for the last three years. 

Q. What kind of trade do you do? A. I followed up the ship carpentering 
work when it was good in this town, but of late years it is quiet in this town, and L 
had to turn my attention to something else. 

Q. Have you a coaster of your own? A. I have not got that far yet. 

~ Q. Do you find much steady employment in the summer time on vessels ? A. 

IT have not done anything at it for five or six years; | am a trader in business. 

Q. In what are you trading? A. I am in a small line—a grocery. 

Q. Do you know if any of the people of Chatham are paid With store orders ? 
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A. I could not say if there is a system of that kind going on; I think they are paid 
every for an I suppose there are orders given that are needed for the houses of 
the men; I suppose that is part of the pay. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q; Are you a farmer? A, Yes. 

Q. You do not live on your farm? A. No; Ido not live on my farm; it is 
about halfa mile from here. 

Q. Do you generally sell the produce of your farm ? A. Owners of farms around 
here are able to consume all the products themselves; it takes it all to live. Most 
of the farmers here are able to consume all their own pr oduce. 

Q. Are not some of these small farmers also fishermen? A. Yes; you have to 
do all sorts of things here to earn a living; you have to follow all sorts’ of employ- 
ments to get a living—that is, in this county. 

Q. Some people say that people are better off as farmers than as fishermen. Do 
you think so? A. If they had lands enough to till I suppose that it would be better 
for them to stick to their farms. 


ie 


Q. In other parts of the country people say that those halffarmers and half-— 
fishermen do not succeed. Do you think that is true? A. Ido not know; I follow — 


a little bit of fishing myself, in order to make a living, but in doing so I do not 
neglect my farming; I do not neglect my land. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— . 


Q. Is there a demand for farm laborers in this section of the countr ThA SANG 
this is not enough of a farming country for that; it does not pay to hire farm 
laborers ; some do hire a few laborers at haying time; but as a general thing it does 
not pay them to do so. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Do you have many immigrants come here to remain? A. They do not 
remain here long. 

Q. Then you think this is a bad country to live in? .A. I do not think this is a 
bad country to live in, but it is one in which a man has to follow many callings to 
earn a living. 

By Mr. Hzaxns :— 


Q. It is one in which it takes a man pretty nearly all his time to make a living ? 
A. Yes; 

Q. Can many of the workingmen save money out of their earnings in Chatham ? 
A. I do not think they can save a great deal; some men may save money, but as a 
general thing they do not save much out of what they earn. 


GEORGE Groat, Machinist, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I work at an iron machine in the pigs and a 
lath machine. 
Q. Have you been long engaged at that industry? A. No; two eee 
summers. 
. What might your wages be? A. One dollar and eighty cents a day. 
Did you receive that sum at first? <A. No. 
How many hours a day do you work? <A. Ten hours. 
Do you work any over-time? A. Yes; sometimes I do. 
. Are you paid extra for the over-time? <A. Yes. 
. Are you paid extra at the day rate of wages? A. Yes. 
Are many men in Chatham employed in the same branch of business? A. 
No; Tam just one in that condition. 
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Q. How often are you paid? Are you paid weekly, monthly or fortnightly ? 
A. I am paid once a fortnight. 
_ Are you paid in cash? A. Yes, 
~ And in full? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carson :— | 
. What do lath-pilers yet? A. Sawyers? 
Yes? A. One dollar and thirty cents a day. 
. What do tyers get? A. Lath-tyers get a dollar a day. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Do you work by the piece? A. No; I work by the day. 
_ Are you foreman of the place you work in? A. Yes. 
Have you got men to work under you? <A. Yes. 
_ How many? A. Between thirty and thirty-five—that is, boys and men. 
_ How much are the boys paid? A. They are paid ranging from 30 cents to 
$1 a day. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. What age are these boys? A. Sometimes they are as young as twelve years 
of age, but not often. 

Q. How old do you call a boy? A. Sixteen or seventeen; a chap that gets $1 
a day is sixteen or seventeen. 

Q. Are many of these children who are working in your place only twelve years 
old’? A. No. 

Q. Is the work heavy? A. No. 

Q. Do they work the same hours as the men? A. Yes. 

Q. If there is any over-work at night do they have to come back? A. If they 
do they are paid for it; they do not have to come back unless they like; there is no 
force about it. 
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Henry Ketwty, Stevedore, called and sworn. 

By Mr. Heakss :— 
. Q. What is your business? A. Stevedoring and laboring, and other general 

work ; I do whatever comes along. 

Q. As a stevedore, do you find pretty general employment in the summer 
season? A. No; Ido not. 

Q. When working at the loading of a vessel do you take her by so much a 
standard? A. I generally take the vessel that way. 

Q. How much does it cost to load a vessel in Chatham by the standard ? <A. It 
depends on chances, generally; we can load them from $1 to $1.50. mage i 

Q. Is all the loading of vessels done from the wharf? A. Yes; pretty much’; 
there are some loaded from scows. SATE 

Q. Does it cost less to load a vessel off a lighter than off the wharf? <A. If the 
lighter was brought to the vessel it would cost less. 

Q. Do you load any square timber? A. We do. 

Q. What do stagers get? A. A good stager gets about $2 or $2.25 a day. 

Q. And what do swingers get? A. They get about the same. 

Q. What do you pay holders? A. The same—about $2. ' 

Q. Do the holders get as high wages for loading deals ? A. Just about the same 
wages; they all get about the same, so far as I know. 

. Do you load any longitudinals? A. Yes ; sometimes. 

Q. What do you get for loading them? A. I get 50 cents and 40 cents a load. 

Q. How much will there be in aload? <A. Fifty square feet; Iam speaking of 
birch. 
| Q. Do you get the same for longitudinals ? A. There is not much of it here 

that | know of; it is very seldom loaded. 
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Q. Do you ever have any accidents take place when you load square timber ? 


A. No; I never have. 

Q. Did you ever see it loaded by steam? A. No; [ have never seen it loaded 
' by steam, 

Q. When working at loading vessels are you always paid in cash? A. Yes; so 
far as I know of. 


Q. Do you find other employment easy to be had when not loading vessels? A. 


No; it is not so very easy ; sometimes you will get employment all right, perhaps in 
the woods; it all depends on the season of the year. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is timber loaded by hand winches? A. Yes; most of it by hand winches— 
hove-aft. 


Q. Does the stevedore supply the tackle, and all that kind of material ? A. Some. - 


times ; it just depends on the bargain that is made with the captain of the vessel. 
The stevedore generally finds the winches and the tackle, whips and swings, &c., and 
the captain finds the rest. 

Q. In loading vessels is there much broken time? A. There is a great deal of 
broken time, sometimes. 

Q. The men do not get anything for idleness? A. No; you are hired by the 
day and you are paid for the time you. make. 

Q. What other labor have you worked at? A. I have been at a little of every- 
thing ; I have been fishing smelt, and I have worked at laboring work on ships; and, 
when I can get it to do, carpenter work, sometimes. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. Is there much money earned at smelt fishing here in the winter? A. Ido 
not think there is a great deal ; it depends on the haul. 

Q. Does it not also depend on the price? A. Yes. 

Q: Do you find a ready sale for all you can catch? A. Yes; we are not badly 
off in that respect, if you can get the fish, but if you cannot you are. 

Q. When the stevedore engages the crew to load a vessel at any time do they 
ever have to wait for deals? A. Not in any that I have been working on ; they 
might have to wait a couple of days or so. 

Q. But there would not be much time lost through waiting ? A. Not in any 
that I have loaded. 


WILLIAM CHERRY, Stevedore, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a stevedore. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last stevedore? A. I did. 

Q. Do you approve of what he said? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got anything to add to his statement? A. No; I cannot say that 
I have much to add. 

Q. Is there as much business doing in that line in Chatham as there formerly 
was? A. There has not been so much for the last year or two. 

Q. Do you know the cause of it? A. [suppose it is the depression in the lumber 
business; lumber is not so high in price now as it was. 

Q. Do you know of anything else? A. I know of nothing else for the last ten 
years. 

Q. Can a stevedore in Chatham earn sufficient during the season to keep him all 
through the year? A. Ido; I can only speak for myself. 

Q. Can you tell us the average earnings of a stevedore for the season? A. I 
should say if he had steady work during the season he should make from $500 to 
$1,000 in a year. 
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By Mr. HEeAKEs :— 


Q. That is the stevedore who makes that sum ? A. Yes. 
Q. Would the laborer make as much as that? A. No; the laborer would not 
make so much. . 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Can you tell us what would be the average earnings of a ship-laborer for the 
season? A. I could not say; if he has steady work he will get $150, perhaps $200. 

Q. That is the holders? A, Yes; and $1.25 and $1.50 outside. 

Q. Could you not make an average of the earnings of a ship-laborer for the last 
three years? A. No; I could not; it all depends on how much work he would have 
to do; the work is not steady. 

‘ Q. Would you consider that $200 would be a big average? A. He could earn 
300. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 
Q. Would he earn that in the summer season? A. I do not know. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. You mean that the laborer could earn that if he got a chance, but he does not 
earn that on an average? A. I think so. 7 


By Mr. HeAkEs :— 


Q. How many months in the year do you work? A. Five. 

Q. And twenty-six working daysina month? A. Yes, but we do not get steady 
work all that time; we have not got steady work at ships tor the last two or three years. 

Q. If a man were working every day for five months, at $1.50, would he be able 
to support his family on what he earns? A. I could not say. 

Q. That would give him 130 days? A. Yes. 


J. C. Loaeiz, Fisherman, called and sworn. 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a fisherman, and anything else I can get 
to do. 
- Q. How many months in the year do you find employment at fishing? A. Two 
and a half at salmon and about the same at smelt fishing. 

Q. Then you would be busy for five months in the year? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you fish on your own account or for other people? A. I fish on my own 
account. 

Q. Can you tell just about how much a man can make during the fishing season ? 
A. I can only speak for myself; I know I average about 300 salmon. 

Q. I meant, how much could you earn in the season, taking one season with 
another? A. About $350. 

Q. Do you think that would be a fair estimate to allow for other people? A. I 
suppose it would. 

Q. Do some of them earn in that neighborhood? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you go outside to do any fishing at all? A. No; Ido not do any deep 
sea fishing. : 

Q. Do you do any inshore fishing along the coast? A. It is outside of the coast; 
I do fishing by net. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what the earnings in fishing are? A. No; I 
could not. 

Q. Do you know whether there are many engaged in the lobster fishing in this 
place? A. There are a good many. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what the earnings in that kind of fishing are? A. 
No; I do not fish where they are. 
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Henry Eppy, Engineer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am an engineer. 

Q. Did you serve your apprenticeship to the business? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got your certificate? A. No; I have not. 

Q. What are the wages generally paid to good engineers here? A. They are 
paid all the way from $50 to $80 a month. 

Q. Would that be for a stationary engineer? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Speaking as a practical man, do you think that engineers should be obliged 
to undergo an examination before going to work? A. I do. 

Q. Would you be in favor of such an examination? A. Yes; I would; it is not 
necessary for stationary engineers, but they would be better for having undergone 
the examination. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do not marine men have to undergo an examination? A. They do. 


By Mr. AnmstRone :— | ‘ 

Q. Do you think there is much danger from not having water in the boiler? 
A. There is; but when you are on land there is not so much danger as on water. 

Q. How often are the boilers of engines inspected ? A. They are inspected 
thoroughly once a year. ! | 

Q. By whom? A. The stationary boilers are inspected by the man who takes 
care of them—the man who runs them. : 

Q. Do you approve of a Government inspection of the boilers for stationary 
engines? <A. So far’as I am concerned, it would be satisfactory. 

Q. Do you know if there are many boilers in this place that are in a dangerous 
condition from the want of inspection or repairs? A. I do not know of one. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Have there been any accidents caused by the explosion of engines here lately ? 
_ A. No; not that I am aware of. 
By Mr. Heaxns :— 
. Do engineers get pretty steady employment at the wages you have stated ? 
. Yes. 
By Mr. ArMsTRone :— 


Q. Do they, as a general thing, do their own firing? ‘A. They do not. 
Q. What are the wages of firemen in this place? A. $30 to $35 a month. 


JAMES CurrAN, Ship-carpenter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a ship-carpenter. . 

Q. Do you find plenty of employment at that business? A. No; not at that 
business. 

Q. As a rule, do you work at ship-carpentering in this town? A. Yes; when- 
ever there is any work of that kind going on. 

Q. What wages does a ship-carpenter earn here? A. There is a difference in 
the wages; at old work it averages about $2, and at jobs in the winter it runs from 
$1.20 to $1.30, and up. 

Q. Do you get as much on new as onold work? <A. No. 

Q. What is the difference? A. We get $2 on old work, and then there is a cut 
down to $1.50 in winter. 
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Q. When not engaged at ship-working what do you do? A. Any job that turns 
up in house-carpentering. 

Q. What do you earn at house-carpentering around here? A. We do not earn 
a great deal; there is not very much doing in that line just now. 

Q. Do you have much lost time in the year? A. There is a great deal of lost 
time. 

Q. About how many months’ work would you make ina year? A. I suppose I 
average about ten months; some years less. | 

Q. There is not much ship-building done here now? A. No; except some little 
boats and scows. | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— . 
Q. Are ship-carpenters paid by the day or by the hour? A. They are paid by 
the day. | 
Q. Do they work ten hours a day? A. They work ten hours a day. 
Q. Can you put in ten hours a day in winter? A. We cannot make ten hours 


in the months of December and January. 


Q. Is it on account of the shortening of the hours that the wages are decreased 
in the winter? A. I suppose it is because there is not much doing in the winter. 

Q. Can a man work at ship-carpentering and make as good a job in the winter 
as in the summer? A. Some parts of it he can. 

Q. The reason why the wages are decreased in winter is on account of the 
shortening of the hours? A. That is one reason; another is because there is 
nothing to do. 

Q. And the employer takes advantage of the unemployed surplus labor—is that 
it? A. I suppose you can put it that way. 

Do the employés ever take advantage of the scarcity of labor to raise the 
wages? A. Not in my business. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. If there was plenty of work, and no hands, you would try to get better 
prices? A. We would. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. How often does that happen—once in a lifetime? A. I think it happened 
once in my time; that was years ago. 
Q. It happens more often the other way—it is more often that advantage 
is taken of the unemployed surplus labor. It happens every year that way, does it 
not? A. I could not say it happens every year, but there is always a little trouble. 


Tuos. Keuuy, Ship-carpenter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKkEs :— 

Q. What is your business ? A. Lam a ship-carpenter. 

Q. Have you heard the statement of the last ship-carpenter witness? A. J have. 

Q. Have you anything to add to it? A. I have not anything to add, except 
that I do not get steady employment in my work. 

Q. Do you make ten months a year? A. I do not. 
_ Q. I suppose there is not much other work for you in town? A. Very little, 
unless I make my own work; I may be able to get work, or try to. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :—_ 
Q. Do you own the house you live in? A. Yes; but I got it from another 
business; I got the money and put up the house I live in. 
Q. Do you think you could erecta house from your own earnings here? A. 
No; I do not, and I have been working at the business for thirty-four or thirty-five 
years. 
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Q. Have you been living long in Chatham? A. Yes; except I was out of it for 
eight ornine years, I have been here all my lifetime; I was out of this country 
for eight years, and it was then that I got the money to build the house with. 

Q. Would a workingman who has a family of five or six support himself econo- 
mically and live at the same time from the earnings of his work? A. He could not 
do it under $7 a week. 

Q. Could he pay house rent, provide for sickness, and get himself the necessaries 
of life on his wages? A. He could not do it less than $7 a week. 

Q. Could he do it on less than $7 a week? A. No; I do not think so; I cannot 
speak from experience, but I do not think he could. 


Nicnotas McLavauuan, Ship-carpenter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I am a ship-carpenter. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of the last witness, Mr. Kelly ? <A. I did. 

Q. Have you anything to add to his statement? A. Nothing extra, except 
that ship-carpenters got $1.40, or $1.50, or $1.60 last year. 

Q. Do none of them get $2 a day ? A. They do at old work, for five, or six, 
or seven weeks; that is in the summer time. 


By Mr. ARMstRoNG :— 


Q. Have the wages of carpenters increased within the past ten years? A. No; 
they did not increase. 

Q. Have they decreased, or have they remained stationary ? A. It is decreasing; 
it has decreased from $1.60 down to nearly $1 a day. 

Q. Is that the rate of carpenters’ wages at the present time? A. I think that 
is the rate of carpenters’ wages now. 

Q. Have you any information to give the Commission in connection with your 
trade that would be of benefit to us? A. I did not work at the business for the last 
two or three years. ; 

By Mr. HeaKzs :— 


Q. What business are you engaged in? A. I doa little bit at house work, but 
that is only an excuse for work just now. 

Q. Do you know of any men being paid with due bills? A. Well, a poor man 
has to take them sometimes; he is almost always in debt, and he has to draw out of 
the store; that is the way the thing works. 


ALEXANDER FRAsER, Machinist, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Huaxzs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am engaged in the machine business. 

Q. What are the wages of good machinists in Chatham? A. I shordd judge 
from $1.40 to $1.50. 

Q. Does the matter of the wages of a machinist depend upon what class of work 
he is engaged at? A. A great deal depends on the class of work. 

Q. What does a man on the lathe get? A. Probably $1.50 to $1.75; a great deal 
depends on the amount of work he will put out. 

Q. Do they work piece-work? <A. No. 

Q. What will a man working on turning get? <A. Just working ata vertical? 

Q. Yes? <A. Probably $1.30. 

Q. Are there many machinists employed in Chatham? A. There are a good 
many. 
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Do they get pretty steady work? A. Yes; of late years. 

How frequently are they paid? A. They are generally paid once a fortnight. 
. Are they paid incash? A. Well, yes. 

_ Are they paid part in cash and part something else? A. They are. 

Are they paid up in full every fortnight? A. Some of them are, I guess. 
And some are not? A. Some are not. 
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G. R. Jonnsron, Lumber Surveyor, called and sworn. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. lama lumber surveyor. 
Q. What wages do lumber surveyors earn in this part of the country? A. From 
$1.50 to $2 a day. 
q Q. I suppose that the matter of wages all depends upon the bargain he makes ? 
. Yes. 
Q. Is it the prevailing rule in this section of the country that the surveyor 
must be chosen by the seller and the buyer? A. No. 
Q. Yousay it isnot the rule? A. No. 
Q. Who is it that generally employs the surveyor ? A. The merchants. 
Q. The merchant ? A. The shipper of the lumber. 
Q. Do lumber surveyors get much work through the year in this section of the 
country ? A. Sir? 
Q: Do they get constant employment through the year? A. They do for a 
part of the year; they do through the summer months. 
Q. Do you go to any other work when you are idle at surveying? A. Yes; 1 
am working out on the railroad just now, and have been all winter. 
Q. What position do you occupy on the railroad? A. I am delivering and 
receiving the freight. 
Q. Are you paid by the month on the railway ? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you compelled to belong to any insurance society on the railway ? A. No. 
Q. Do you work on the line that runs from the Junction into the town of 
Chatham ? A. Yes; the Chatham Branch Railway. 
Q. What wages per month do you receive in your position of shipper and 
 despatcher ? A. Twenty-five dollars. 
_ How many hours a day do you work? A. From nine to ten; some days I 
- work nine hours and some days ten. 
Q. Do you ever have to work over-time at night? A. No ; only the last day 
of the month, and then only for an hour or so. 
Q. Are you paid up in full at the end of the month? <A. Yes; always. 
Q. And in cash? A. Yes. . 


Witiram McGratu, Ship-carpenter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. HEaxes :— 

Q. What is your business? A. lama ship-carpenter. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence given, by the last ship-carpenter ? A. I did. 

Q. Do you find pretty steady employment at ship-carpentering? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages can you earn at the business—on new andold work? A. In the 
winter time, $1.25; in the summer time, $1.40; and old work, $2.a day. 

Q. Do you get $2 a day on old work? A. Yes; whenever I have had it to do, 
but I do not follow it up much. 

Q. Do you do caulking as well as carpentering? A. I do. 

Q. Do you get the same wages at thabiny anes, 

Q. Is there much ship-building done here? A. There is none. 

Q. The work is just repairmg? A. Yes; only a few flat-bottom boats in the 
river; in the summer I work at the station at carpenter work. 

Q. What do you get when working at carpenter work? A. One dollar and. 
forty cents. | 


GurorGe EH. Fisner, Agent New Brunswick Trading Company, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Huaxus :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am the agent of the New Brunswick Trading 
Company, in the lumber business. . 

Q. Do you employ many men? A. During the summer season we employ 
about 150 men. 

Q. Do you engage any men in the winter ? A. No, 

Q. Do you get your lumber from the woods? A. No; we do not lumber our- 
selves; we get or buy it from the other contractors. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. Lumber and shipping. 

Q. Do youown theconcern? A. Iam merely the agent of the New Brunswick 
Trading Company. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the wages paid the operatives—the gang-men ; 
circular and lath-men ? A. Our laths and palings we sub-contract. 

Q. By the thousand? A. Yes; by the thousand. 

Q. Do you know what the different classes of men are paid ? A. No; I do not. 

Q. What are gang-men paid? A. $1.40 to $1.50—that is, tail gang-men; we 
pay our head gang-men $2, or thereabouts. 

Q. Are the tail-men able to take the place of the head-men? A. No. 

Q. Have you any middle gang-men? A. No. 

Q. What are circular-men paid? A. They are paid about the same as the gang- 
men—$1.40 or $1.50. 

Q. What do you pay your bed-men? A. About $1.25; from that to $2. 

Q. What do you pay your filers ? A. Two dollars. 

Q. Do you have yearly men, or are they paid by the day? A. By the day. 

Q. Is your engineer a yearly man or is he paid by the day? A. By the day. 

Q. What does he get? A. Two dollars a day. 

Q. Do you manufacture deals altogether ? A. Yes; in the mill we are running 
timber. 

Q. Do you make mostly laths or palings—do you make more laths? A. Wemake 
more laths—no palings; we get out more laths. 

Q. Do you ship your laths to the old country ? A. No; tothe United States. 

Q. Do you find you can sell them there to better advantage? A. Yes; we gene- 
rally send them in scows to St. John, and load them alongside of the vessels there. 
We do not have much to do with them ourselves; we send them to St. John, and 
Scammell Bros. ship them. 

Q. What hours does the mill work? A. We start at six o’clock in the morning 
in the long days; we generally work till six at night, making ten hours. 

Q. About how much time does the mill make in the year? -A. She will make 
from the Ist of May till the 1st of November—six months. 

Q. Is that the best you can do on this side of the river? A. Yes; that is the 
best we can do, but we employ a lot of men from the middle of March till September, 

Q. Do you ever get started before the 1st of May? A. Very seldom. 

Q. Does your concern go to the stump ?* A. No. 

Q. Do they purchase their lumber? <A. Yes. > 

Q. In the arrangement of your logs, when you buy logs do you choose the 
surveyor, or does the seller choose him? A. The surveyor is mutually agreed upon 
by the parties. 

Q. Does the purchaser pay the scaling fee? A. Yes; the purchaser pays it. 

Q. Do you pay your men every Saturday night? A. No. 

Q. How often do you pay them? A. Every fortnight. 

Q. What day in the week do you pay them? A. On Monday. 

Q. Was that asked for by the men, or was it your own will? <A. It is an old 
custom handed down from Guy, Bevan & Co. to the Trading Company, and it seems 
to suit every body. 
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Q. Do you pay your men in cash? A. Some we do; others of them take goods 
from the store; but it is not compulsory for them to do so. 

Q. Is it a matter that is left optional with the men? «A. Yes. 

Q. Can they take goods or cash as they Likert Pax) es. 

Q. I suppose they are paid in full every fortnight—that 1s, their accounts are 
wound up? A. They are paid in full. 


Q. Have the men ever asked to be paid more than once a fortnight? A. No; 
never. | 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble about it? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. No. 

Q. Are the wages of the men fixed by yourselves, or by consultation with the 
men? A. The wages are fixed by the foreman of the mill. 


r) 


f . Have you many boys engaged ? A. Yes; we have twelve or fifteen small 

_ boys. 

- About what would be the age of the youngest? A. The youngest would be 
fourteen years, [ think—twelve or fourteen years. 

| Q. What wages would a boy of fourteen years receive? A. Forty or fifty 

Ecentsaday. 

Q. What does he do—carry edgings? A. No; that would be for the older boys ; 
he would be engaged sweeping up the dust from about the mill. 

Q. Do you run in the mill any machine besides the picket and lath machine ? 
A. We run a box machine; that is all outside of us. We have a man who takes the 
contract to do that. 

Q. Are there any boys employed at that? A. Quite a number of boys. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in your mill? A. No; we had only one last 
year. 

Q. Did it amount to very much? <A. No; a fellow cut his hand, which laid him 
up a short time. 

Q. How are your edgers protected? A. It isan ordinary edger. 

By Mr. Heaxes :-— 

Q. Can you tell us what is the age of the boys who are engaged in the box 
factory—the oldest boy? A. He his making box-shooks; they merely carry them, 
the refuse deal, when it is taken from the merchantable deal, is cut off and saved 
for this box machine. 

Q. How old would these boys be? A. Fourteen years. 

Q. I mean in the box factory ? A. Yes; in the box factory. 

Q. Are these the same boys that you spoke of before ? A. Different boys. 

: Q. How long has it been customary with you to pay the men with due bills ? 
- A, We never did it; know nothing about it. 

Q. Does the company own stores? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any other places where the men can buy their goods? = A. There 
are two places—not ours, TLOU SI. Joke 

Q. Will the company’s paper be taken at the other stores? A. I do not know; 
we give the men money and know nothing about that. 

Q. Suppose you would give them due bills? -A. The men might go to 
another store. 

Q. Would they take your orders ‘n another store? A. I presume they would ; 
we have never given them orders on other stores. 

Q. Would it not be just as easy for you to pay all the men incash? <A. Yes; 
but sometimes it is an accommodation to the men to get goods from us; we sell the 
goods just as cheap as any body else. 

Q. Would it not make the men more independent to be paid in cash? <A. Not 
a bit. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men prefer to take orders on the store to being 
paid in cash? A. No; Ido not; I think they would prefer taking orders on the 
store, and for this reason: In the winter a great many people leave us and go to 
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get employment in the woods, and in the summer time they have work. While they 
are in the woods we have to feed their families, and of course they would rather deal 
with us than any body else. 

Q. Have you ever asked the men whether they would prefer to take orders on 
the store instead of cash? A. I have not. 

Q. Ifa man refused to take an order on the store, how then? A. He is given 
his cash. 

Q. Would he be discharged from the company’s service if he refused to take an 
order? A. He would be given his cash. 

Q. Would he be discharged from the company’s service if he refused to take the 
order? A. No; he would be retained. 


By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q. Is he compelled to deal with you in that way? A. No. 
Q. Is the edger you use a Waring edger or acommon one? A. It isa common 
Miramichi edger. 
By Mr. Carson :— . 


Q. In the spring of the year, when you make arrangements with your men, does 
the foreman consult with the other men about the rate of wages? A. No; he 
does not. 

Q. What hours is your mill supposed to run? <A. Ten hours. 

Q. Do you run at night the same hours? A. Yes; we have not being running 
at night during my stay here, so I could not say. 

Q. What wages do you pay your planers? A. From $1.35 to $1.50. 


‘By Mr. CuarKe :— 


Q. How many would there be in a gang at that rate? A. There would be, I 
suppose, twenty-five or thirty. _ 

Q. Is it altogether owing to the length of the carriage? <A. Yes; if it werea 
short carriage there would not be so many. 


By Mr. Hrakes :— 


Q. Do you employ your own stevedore? <A. No. 
Q. Do you load by the standard? A. No; we have nothing to do with the 
loading of our ships at all. 


By Mr. ArRMstTRONG :— 


Q. Do these men ask for orders in preference to cash? A. They do not get an 
order at all; the store is right alongside of the mill, and they will go there and get 
all they want on their account, which is kept by the storekeeper; he always assists 
the foreman in keeping the time. / 

Q. They get credit, like? A. Yes; and often they are in debt so much that when 
the fortnight’s pay comes around we take a certain per cent. from them. 

Q. Do you think that this credit system would be going on if the men were paid 
weekly in cash? A. I think so. 

Q. Do you think the same amount of credit would be given as now? A. I do 
think so; I think it would be just about the same thing. ¥ 

Q. Have you ever suffered any losses from these men who get goods in this way ? 
A. Quite frequently, but not to any great extent; in some cases some fellows will 
skin out at the end of the year with $3 or $4 of yours with them. 
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Neweast Le, 19th April, 1888. 
Joun Russeiu, Spool Manufacturer, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heaxkss :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am engaged in the spool manufacture. 

Q. How many men do you employ in the spool manufacture? A. On an aver- 
age we employ fifty for the twelve months. 

Q. How many of the employés would be boys? A. About fifteen—no; there are 
ten boys and five girls. 

Q. How many of your employés would you consider skilled hands—that is, skilled 
at the branch of the business they are engaged at; or are they all skilled at their 
separate branches? A. No; about twenty-tour or twenty-five are skilled. : 

Q. Can you tell us what the wages of skilled men would bein a week—the men 
making the spools? A. They average from about $1.50 to $2.25 a day; about $1.75 
would be the average. 

Q. How many hours a day would they have to work to make those wages? A. 
They have to work ten hours. 

Q. Would they have to work six days in the week? A. Six days in the week. 

Q. What would be the earnings of the boys? A. From 60 cents to $1. 

Q. Do you meanaday? A. Ido. 

Q. Do the wages depend on the class of their work? A. With the exception 
of a few, the salaries of the boys are 60 cents to $1a day; these few make 950 cents. 

Q. Can you tell us the ages of the youngest boys and girls you have to work in 
the factory? A. The youngest about twelve years old. 

Q. How long would they be working in the factory before they would made 50 
cents a day? A. Probably a fortnight. 

Q. What would be the earnings of the girls who are employed in the factory? A. 
Fifty cents. 

MA day’ oS. Yes, 
. Do any of them earn more than that? A. Some days. 
_ But the average would be 50 cents? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in getting skilled labor for your work? A. We 
have had a great deal of trouble ; we have had to send for skilled hands to the other 
side. 


OOD 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Where do you call the “other side” ? A. I mean Great Britain. 
By Mr. HEAKES .— 


Q. What would be the earnings of the unskilled labor you have engaged—the 
men helpers? A. The winders earn about $1.25 in the summer. 

Q. Do you make a difference between the summer and the winter wages? A. 
We do. 

Q. Is that done on account of the shortness of the days in the winter? <A. Partly 
from that cause, and partly from the fact that we have to contend with more lost time. 

Q. Would it be done on account of the surplus labor on the market? A. No; 1 
do not know as it is. ; 

Q. Are your employés paid in cash? A. No. 

Q. Can you tell us what the system of payment is? A. We pay by an order 
on the store, and whatever is coming to them at the end of the month they get in 
cash ; if they need it at any time they can get it. 

Q. Is it understood when they go to work that they will get orders on the store 
for their pay? A. Lots of them do not get any orders. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. The question is: is it understood between you and them, when they go to 
work, that they will receive orders on the store in pay? A. Yes; it is understood. 
A—26% 
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By Mr. HEAKess :— 

Q. If they prefer to be paid in cash do you pay them in that way? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it amatter of accommodation—the giving of orders? A. It is a matter of 
accommodation to the men. 

Q. How frequently are your hands paid ? A. Once a month. 

Q. Have your hands ever expressed a desire to be paid more frequently ? A. 
Not of late. 

Q. Have they ever done so? A. They did when we introduced the monthly 
payment. 

Q. If the hands were paid more frequently than once a month would it not do 
away with the orders on stores? A. Ido not think so. 

Q. Do you think that a person can buy as cheaply with orders on a store as if 
they had the cash in their pocket? A. As far as I know, our hands get their articles 
at cash prices. 

Q. Do you not think that a man would be more independent if he had cash instead 
of an order to buy with? A. That is the natural course for a young man with a 
family to feel; there is no trouble about that. 

Q. Why did you change from your system of fortnightly to monthly payment ? 
A. Because we are paid monthly, and that mode of payment helps us along more 
than anything else. 

Q. Yours is a new industry, is it not? <A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You are not wealthy? <A. No. 


By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q. You get your remittances once a month? <A. No; the remittances are drawn 
against our concern for a period. 

Q. Where does your output generally go to—Great Britain? A. Principally 
Paisley, Scotland. 

Q. When the, mill was started in the first place it was a failure? A. It was. 

Q. And when it was started the second time it was found to be a success? A. 
Yes; so far. 

Q. You say a success, so far? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is your business on the increase? A. Yes. 

Q. It is on the increase? A. Itis. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in the mill? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is all the machinery guarded that can be guarded against accident—such as 
the circular-saws? <A. So far as we know, they are. 

Do you ever do any over-time at night-work? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the hands paid extra for that over-work? A. With the exception of the 
foreman, they are. 

Q. Do the small boys go back to work at night—the younger hands? A. No; 
not unless they like to. 

Q. Are the hands paid extra for the night-work—at the day rate of wages? A. 
They are not paid by the day ; it is piece-work. 

Q. Do they do piece-work? A. Altogether. 

Q. Is Great Britain your principal market for the output of your g goods? <A. It 
is for our spools. The excelsior which we manufacture is shipped to Canada, 

Q. You say you ship your excelsior to Canada? <A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What part of Canada—Ontario? <A. Different parts of Canada—Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; we ship it to Canada as a whole. 


By Mr. ArMstTRoNG :— 


Q. Do you find the wood for making your excelsior in this vicinity? A. We 
find it here. 
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Q. Do you find that the making of excelsior pays ? Is the product of the 
excelsior on the increase? <A. No. 
; Q. Can you tell us the name of the wood the excelsior is made out of? A. We 
make it out of poplar wood. 
Q. Is that the only wood excelsior can be made out of ? A. That is the only 
“wood we make it out of; in the States it is made out of basswood. 
Q. Do you find any competition in the making of the excelsior from basswood 
on the other side? <A. Yes. 
The CuarrmMan.—What do you mean by the “ other side” ? 
Mr. Armstrona.—From the United States. 
Q. Is there much excelsior imported from the United States? A. Yes; very 
much. | 
Q. Do you find it a draw-back to the Canadian article? A. On account of the 
railway rates we do. The railway charges us first-class rates for excelsior, and we 
find that to ship it to any distance we cannot compete with the. Americans. 
' Q. If you had not this American competition to contend with would you find. 
means to extend that line of your business? A. Yes; we would. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— | 
| Q. What class do you think the railway ought to charge you, instead of first- 
elass? <A. I think fourth-class. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Is the article you make just as good as that made in the United States? 
A. Better; I have a letter in my pocket offering me $5 a ton more for our article 
than the American, 


: By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. What prices do they charge? A. Highteen dollars. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 
Q. Do you ship any of this article up through the upper Provinces? A. We 
do, as far as Toronto. 
| Q. And can it only be made out of poplar? A. Yes; we find it is the best. It 
ean be made out of any wood, but it is not so good when made out of other wood. 
Q. You.mean there is not spring enough in the other woods? A. It is not 
so light. 3 
Q. Where do‘you get your spool wood from ? A. From the country. 
Q. Do you get it in this vicinity? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you get it in the Province? A. Yes; in the county of Northumberland. 
~-Q. - Do you find the wood you get here is more easily worked than other woods 
ofaharder nature? A. We do. 
q Q. Do you find that it is an advantage, as regards the sharpening of tools? 
BA. Yes. | 
Q. If it were made out of harder wood you would have to sharpen your tools 

much oftener? A. Much oftener. 

Q. Have you ever tried to make a Canadian market for your spools? A. We 
_ have. | 
. Q. Have you succeeded to any extent? A. We have not. 

By Mr. McLagan :— 

Q. What do your employés pay for house rent—what is the rate of house rent 
in this town? A. It is as low as $3 amonth; $2 a!month is about the lowest. 
Q. What kind of a house would you get for $3 a month—how many rooms would 
_ there bein it? A. I think three rooms, 


eae ee 
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: By the CHAIRMAN :— ; 
i Q. But you are not sure about the number of rooms? A. I am not sure. 
, A-——264°* 
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By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Do many of your men own their own houses, or are there any of them that 
own their own houses? A. There are only one or two that I know off who own their 
own homes. 

By Mr. Heakes :— 

Q. Do you furnish your employés with work all the year around? A. We do; 

most of our hands are unmarried. 
By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Would you prefer to employ your men at the same rates winter or summer; 
or is the rate optional with the men? A. Yes; it is optional. 

Q. Do they insist on having a summer and winter price? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Heaxes :— 

Q. Do the men insist on making less in winter than in summer? A. No. 

Q. But they do not get more? A. They insist on having more in the summer 
than in the winter. 

Q. Do the men make a better article in summer than in winter? A. Do you 
mean our skilled men? 

Q. Yes? A. They make the same all the year round—from $1.50 to $2.25 a day. 

Q. Do you have any unskilled men? <A. Yes; for knocking about. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Do you have a man to run your engine? A. Yes; the man that runs our 
engine gets $1.30 a day all the year round, 

Q. Is he an unskilled hand? A. He is not a machinist; he isa handy man; he 
is not a practical machinist. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. How long have you been running this mill?’ A. Since 1882. 

Q. Do you find any increase in your output? A. Yes; we have increased our 
business considerable. 

Q. Have you many factories of the same kind in Canada to compete against ? 
A. There are two others that I know of—three others, I should say; there is one 
in this Province. 

Q. Are there any in Quebec? A. There are two or three in Quebec—two, I 
think, that I know of; there might be more. 

Q. Do you think that your Huropean market will increase in its demand for 
goods? <A. If we give them good work it will. 

Q. Is that with regard to spools? A. Yes; I do not know what the per cent. of 
the increase will be, for it appears to be going down. 


W. A. Hickson, Saw-mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am engaged in the milling business—saw-mill. 

Q. Do you run lumber mills? A. Yes. ? 

Q. About how many men do you employ? A. About seventy-five in the 
summer; we only run in the summer, 

Q. How many months do you work in the year? A. Six. 

Q. You work six months? A. Yes. 


Q. What do you pay gang-men? A. One dollar and sixty cents. 
Q. What do you pay tail gang-men? <A. One dollar and fifty cents; we use 
three gang-men. 


g 
Q. What do you pay to your’head circular-men? A. One dollar and fifty cents, 


Q. What do you pay them? A. $1.10, $1.50 and $1.60. 
Q. Do you use a machine-edger? A. Yes. 
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Q. What do you pay pilers ? A. One dollar and fifty cents. 

Q. What do you pay engineers ? A. We have got one we pay $2 and one we 
pay $2.50. 

Q. I suppose they are paid that all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they engaged in the winter doing repairs? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you manufacture ? A. We make chiefly 3-inch deals, boards, scant- 
ling, shingles and laths. 

Q. Do you manufacture laths ? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay lath-sawyers? A. We saw laths by the thousand. 

Q. About what are the lath-sawyers able to make inaday? A. About 7 000 a 


Q. What wages do they make? A. I think they make from $1.40 to $1.50 a day ; 
they make according to the work they do; I could not say exactly what they make ; 
I should say that they make from $1.25 to $1.40. 

Do you make many laths? Jaen die 
Where do you find a market for your stuff? A. In the United States. 

And the other goods go to the English market, <A. Yes. 

What do you pay your surveyors ? A. About $1.70. 

They are not paid by the thousand ? A. No. 

Do you pay your men once a week? A. No; once a fortnight. 

Are they paid in cash? A. Yes. 

. Altogether? A. Altogether. 

. Do you pay every pay-night up in full? A. We pay in full every time we pay. 

How many hours a day do your men work? <A. Ten hours. ; 

_ Have you ever had any trouble with your men? A. No. 
_ Have you had any strikes? A. No strikes. 
By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. What becomes of those men who work only six months in the year! give ee 
they choose, after our work is done they can go to the woods, and a number of them 
do go to the woods to work at the lumber. 

Q. What wages do the men get in the woods? A. They get from $14 to $18 a 
month, according to the work they do, and can board. 

Q. Do you hire any of these men to go to the woods? A. No;I donot; lam 
not engaged in lumbering in the woods, but Mr. Richards, who has an interest in the 
mill, does lumbering in the woods; he does it for himself. 

By Mr. HBAKES :— 

Q. How frequently are the men paid who go to the woods? <A. They are 
generally not paid till they come out, and then they are paid cash. 

Q. Are they paid all in cash? A. Yes; they are paid all in cash when they 
come out of the woods. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are they always paid in cash? A. Yesroim, all cases; but in some, cases 
they get an order on the store, and when we have not goods in our own store we send 
and get them for them. 

Q. Do you, in some cases, give the men orders POAC O eS) 

Q. Do you give the orders on any particular store? A. We give them on any 
store. 

Q. Is there any discount taken off them in any of the stores? A. No; none. 

Q. Do you give any preferences to any stores? A. No; we do a cash business 
altogether. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. Do any of your hands own their own houses? A. A great many of them do. 

Q. What is the percentage? A. Of the married men who live in the town, ft 
could not say how many of them own their own houses, but I know there are 
some of them who do own their houses. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you know whether it is the system in this district or in any part of New- 
castle to pay workmen with due bills or with orders on stores? A. There are no due 
bills issued in Newcastle. 3 

Q. Has it been customary to do so? <A. It was formerly—a number of years ago. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. A number of years ago were not almost all the workmen paid with due bills? 
A. Yes. 

Q. I was here forty years ago and I thought all the business was done that way ? 
A. I have seen it done myself; I have been paid with due bills. 


By Mr. AnMsTRONG :— 

Q. How much would a workingman pay for a nice house, say of five rooms, 
with ordinary conveniences—how much rent would he pay a month ? A. He would 
probably pay $4 a month; that would be a house suitable for a workingman. 

Q. Would it be a nice house? A. A great deal depends upon circumstances. 
Many of the houses that are rented are not very nice houses, but it just depends on 
the man himself; there are good, comfortable houses to be rented in Newcastle, and 
if a man’s family are careful they can always rent a good house. 

Q. How much will they pay for such a house? A. I think probably $4.a month 
would get a respectable house. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And if the family are careful the rent can be paid? <A. It will. 


By Mr. ArmstRoNnG :— 


Q. What do you mean by the word “careful”? A. Some families will destroy 
property more than others. 

Q. Will a man get a nice, respectable-looking house, in a respectable neighbor- 
hood and within easy access to his work, for $4 a month—I mean a house of four or 
five rooms? A. I could not say what you consider respectable houses. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are they not all respectable houses in Neweastle? A. Yes; there are quite 
a number of houses in the upper part of the town for which, I understand, people pay 
from $3 to $4 a month, but 1 have no idea how comfortable they are. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q. Would these houses at $4 a month be on the back lanes instead of the principal 
streets? A. Yes. 
Q. They would be away off on the back lanes? A. The town is not so large as 
to call any of the streets “ back lanes.” 
By Mr. Hraxss :— 
Q. You consider all parts of the town main streets, and near enough to the work 
for the workmen? A. Yes. 
By Mr. McLran :— 
Q. What would a man pay for five acres of ground? A. That would depend on 
the ground. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. In some parts the ground is cheap enough? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q. Are there any building lots in Newcastle held for speculative purposes? A. - 
I have no doubt there are, but there are none that I know of at present. Of course, 
there are lots of land held around here that would be saleable for building lots if the 
people really wanted them for that purpose. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. But there is really no demand for them? A. I think the demand is fully 
supplied; still, there are no vacant houses in the town. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. How much would you have to pay for a cord of good birch or maple wood ? 
A. I think about $2 or $2.50. : 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Would that be for beech and maple? A. Yes; and birch, too. 
By Mr. Heakes :— 
Q. Can you tell us what is the price of flour per barrel? A. [think you can get 
the best flour for $5—may be a little less; I do not know much about flour. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— i 


Q. Do many of the workingmen of Newcastle go fishing in the winter time my 
Very few of them; the fishing privileges are not so great here as they are further 
down the river. 


ALLAN RITCHIE, Lumber Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am in the shipping and milling business. 

Q. What is the rate of wages that you pay your men? <A. We pay different 
men different wages; we pay gang-men about $1.40 and $1.50; we have three men 
in a gang. 

Q. Do you employ them the whole year round? A. We run the mill about six 
months in the year, but the bulk of our men are employed for the six winter months. 

Q. Do you take your lumber from the stump? A. Yes. All our men, except the 
boys, our principal men are employed in the winter time. 

Q. How much do your men get when they are in the woods? A. $14 to $18. 

Q. And do you board them? A. Yes. 

Q. That isa month? A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pay your men in the woods? <A. They do not get paid 
until they come out of the woods; whatever they want in the store any of them 
that have families can get it. 

Q. If they want cash can they get cash? A. Yes; they can get cash if they 
want it. 

Q. Is this a much better custom of going on than paying cash? A. Some men 
take a great deal from the store and some do not take any. 

Q. Do the men, while they are in the woods, receive orders for their families on 
stores while they are away? A. They do not require any order there; they deal in 
the store without an order. 

Q. Can they get these goods in the store just as cheap as if they had cash and 
dealt in another store? A. Probably they do not; I could not say as they do. 

‘ Q. Suppose a man gets an order on the store, and the article he wants is not in 
the store? A. He will have to do without it. 

Q. In such a case, will you go and get the goods in other stores? A. We will 
send out and get them; that is as far as we can do; we will get the man what he 
wants; I cannot speak for others in the same line of business. 

Q. Is it optional with the man whether he gets orders or not? A. It is. 

By Mr. HEAKES :— } 

Q. When these men engage with you is it understood that they are to take part 
of their wages out in orders on the store ? A. Not at all. 

Q. Would you give a preference to the man who would deal with you in the 
obtaining of work? A. Yes; we would. 
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Q. Can you give us an idea of the cost of an article when paid for in cash or if 
_ paid by an order on the store? A. I do not know as there is much difference that 
way; there might be 5 per cent., or something like that; we might make a 
difference of 5 or 10 per cent. We do not compel the men to take store orders, for 
when their work is through they can take cash if they like. 

Q. ‘Then, when a man is working for you he will have to pay 5 or 10 per cent. 
more for his goods than if paid in cash? A. No; not in the summer, for then they 
are paid im cash. | 

Q. If your men were to say, “We will not take orders on your store,” would you 
pay them in cash? A. Yes; we have always done so. 

Q. Then, it isjust an accommodation to the men that you give them orders? A. 
Yes; it is just an accommodation 

Q. Then,they ave very foolish that they do not,ask for cash ? A. They can get 
it if they ask for it. ‘ 

By Mr. McLzan :— 


Q. How many clerks do you employ in your store? A. We have four in our 
store, with my brother and myself; there are six all told. 

Q. What wages do the clerks in your store get? A. They get $400; two get 
$200 each; the book-keeper gets somewhere about $900 or $1,000. 

Q. Does he tend on the store? A. He tends to the books ; I am not sure whether 
at times he tends on the store or not. 

Q. Does the book-keeper attend to the books,and orders ? A. He is the book-keeper. 

Q. Do the clerks take any part of their wages out in orders on the store? A. A 
clerk can take out his salary in orders on the store if he likes. 

Q. But they do not have to doit? <A. No. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do you make any difference in your prices of selling to the general public 
and to your men? A. No. 

Q. Then you have one price for every body? <A. Yes; that is, as far as the 
laboring men are concerned ; we have a lumbering supply bill. 


By Mr. ArmstRoNG :-— 


Q. Would you be kind enough to explain what this lumbering supply bill is ? 
A. When a man makes a contract for the getting out of logs we specify what prices 
we will charge him for his pork, beef and provisions, and we guarantee to supply 
him for the prices agreed upon ; and when the contract is closed so much is taken 
off the bill for pork, beefand provisions. 
Q. You guarantee that the contractor will take so much from you in store orders ? 
A. No; I did not say that. We fix the price for his pork, beef and provisions, but we 
do not compel the man to take it from us. He requires to have those goods to get 
out the lumber, and as we have them he gets them from us. We do not compel the 
man to take them from us. 
By the CHarRMAN :— 
Q. There is an agreement made between you and the man? <A. There is. 
Q. And he charges you accordingly ? A. He has his charges for his logs and 
we ours for our supply. : 
By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Is that understood in the agreement? A. Yes, 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. That is part of the contract ? A. Yes; he guarantees to do a certain thin g 
and we a certain other thing. 
Q. Do you charge the contractor anything on advancement? A. We charge 
him for advances of money—that is, if he takes cash. 
Q. Do you charge him so much per cent? A. Yes; that is for cash. The 
goods are taken at a certain price. 
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James Murray, Foundryman, called and sworn. 


By Mr. HEakzEs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I have a foundry. 
Q. Have you many men employed in the foundry? A. No; I have only one. 
Q. Are you engaged on stove or machinery-moulding? A. He is engaged on 
moulding. 
Q. Lo you do stove-moulding or machinery-moulding? A. Machinery and 
plain moulding, and the like of that. 
Q. Can you tell us what the earnings of moulders are in Newcastle ? A. We 
pay our man $1 a day. 
Q. Is he a good, skilled. moulder? A. He is a fair moulder—a good moulder. 
Q. Do you give him constant employment at these wages all the year round ? 
A. No; I have not given him work for some time ; I have not cast four times since 
New Year. 
_ What does the man live on? A. The money I pay him. 
. And you have only cast four times since New Year? A. I have. 
What do you pay your furnace-man? A. [ have not any. 
Do you have any laboring men about the foundry? A. No. * 
Do you have any pattern-makers? A. No; Ido that myself. 
Do you take on any apprentices? A. No. 


OO 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Do you ever do any stove-moulding? A. Yes. 
Do you pay a stove-moulder by piece-work? A. The same man does that 
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work. 
Does he do it by piece-work? A. He does not. 
. Do you pay him by the week? A. Yes; whatever I want him to do he does 
at $1 a day. 
_Is he askilled hand? A. He is a very good moulder. 
. Do you take any apprentices to learn the trade ? A. I do not. 

Q. Are there many moulders in Newcastle? A. I believe there are two others 
besides my man; that is all I know of it. 

Q. Do they live throughout the year on what they earn at their trade? <A. I 
do not know anything about the other moulders in the business. 


OO 


Of 


James P. Mrtcowey, Inspector of Lights, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :-— 
What is your business? A. I am the Inspector of Lights just now. 
Are you the Government Inspector? A. Yes. 
Of the lights in this county? A. Yes. 
Have you many men employed to assist you ? AA Y Of 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
. Have you many men in the different light-houses ? A. There is one man for 
every light-house, and on the fog-alarm there are two. 


By Mr. HEeakss :— 
. Are you engaged at any other business than the Government inspection of 

lights? A. I have a small farm, which I farm for amusement, sometimes, 

Q. Ave you engaged in any manufacturing pursuit? A. No. 
~  Q. Do you know if the system of paying the work people in orders on stores 18 
prevalent in this part of the country to any extent? A. Ido not think it is; so far 
as I know it is not. There are some cases, I suppose, where it is done, but I think 
the people in the summer time almost always get their wages in cash. 

Q. Do you know if the system of payment in due bills for work has been done 
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away with entirely? A. I really do not know, but I think it is; I do not see any 
now, and I used to see them all the time. 

Q. How long have you lived here? A. Only sixty-two years. 

Q. Then you ought to know pretty well what is going on here? A. Tought to— 
that is a fact. 

Q. Do you think that if a man is paid with due bills or orders on stores that he 
is likely to get the full value for his due bill or orders? <A. I think the cash would 
be preferable. 

~ Q. Do you, in your opinion, think that the people could live cheaper if they got 
cash for their work? A. They might; I rather think so. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. During your residence here have you given any attention to the management 
of the public schools? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Then you cannot tell us how old the sons or children of the working classes 
are when they are taken away from school and put to work at some kind of business ? 
A. I know that there are some of them who go to work very young indeed. 

Q. How young do you think they go to work? A. I think some of them go 
to work at as early an age as twelve or thirteen years. 

Q. Do you think that house rent in Newcastle has increased during the past 
five years? A. No. 

Q. Has it decreased? <A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience and your acquaintance with this neighborhood during 
these past years, can you say whether the necessaries of life are cheaper—can you 
say whether the purchasing power of the dollar is as great as it was ten years ago, or 
greater? A. I think itis; I think goods are cheaper. 

Q. And you think that house rent has not iner eased in this time? A. I think 
it has not. 

@. As a whole, do you think that the wages of the working classes in this 
neighborhood have increased in the last ten years? A. I think they have kept at 
pretty nearly the same figure. 

Q. You think that they are pretty nearly about the same figure as they were 
then? A. Yes; I think so; Ido not employ any hands myself. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q. The whole difference lies in the fact that the working people are paid in cash ? 
A. Yes; as far as I know they are paid in cash. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are the working people paid more in cash than they were ten years ago ? 
A. Not more in cash than ten years ago, but they are paid more in cash than they 
were twenty years ago. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is the farm produce which is raised in this neighborhood used here? A. So 
far as oats and hay are concerned, I think so; the lumbermen generally buy them. 

Q. Are the potatoes raised here consumed in this neighborhood ? A. Some of 
them were exported the last two or three years. 

Q. But is it consumed here, asarule? <A. Yes; farm produce is genegally con- 
sumed here, but some of it is taken to the States. 

Q. How are the farmers of this neighborhood placed concerning their circum- 
stances ? A. A man who tends his farm in this neighbor hood, and tends to nothing 
else, can always make a decent living. 

Q. And those who are half-farmers and half-fishermen do not? A. They gene- 
vally go behind hand, so far as I have ever known of them. 


Q. Are many of the potatoes that are raised here sent to the other Provinces ? 
A. Not a great many. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. You think the price will have to be very high to pay the railroad-fare of 
sending potatoes to the upper Provinces ? A. Yes; I think they pay $1 for them 
here. 

_ By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you mean $1 a barrel? A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Some forty years ago, was not the system of paying in due bills the universal 
system of doing business in this part of the country ? A. Yes. 
ue Q. And some of them were supposed to be wealthy farmers that gave them? A. 

es. 

Q. And some of them were supposed to be wealthy lumbermen? A. Yes. 

Q. Asa rule, how do you think that the lumber dealers have succeeded, so far as 
wealth is concerned—I am not speaking of the present generation 214 (AG do not 
really know. My experience is that some of the lumber dealers are holding their own, 
and some of them have gone to the wall. 

Q. Without reference to the present, is it not a fact that the great majority of 
the lumber dealers, who were supposed at one time to be rich, did go to the wall ? 
A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Even the firm of Cunard & Co., who were supposed to own all they possessed ? 
A. Yes. 

By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you not think that the laboring people of this district are in a better con- 
dition than they were thirty years ago? A. Yes; they are. 

Q. Do you not think that the lumbering people in this district are in a better 
condition, too? <A. Yes. 

Q. While the older operatives failed in business the lumbermen have steadily 
increased ? A. Laboring men, lumbering men, and all the men engaged in the busi- 
ness for the last few years, are much better off—that 1s, those who attended to their 
business. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. And this success is due to the fact that the men are paid in cash rather than 
in due bills? <A. Yes. 

By Mr. HEAkes :— 

Q. Do the men find much more employment now than they did thirty years ago? 
A. As for employment, I do not know. I know that they do not get very much 
employment after the mills shut down, for then there is generally a slack time for 
the men, and quite a number of them go to the woods; those that care to go do go 
the woods. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Is it not a fact that forty years ago, when these large firms, like Cunard & Co., 
were in operation, that there was more business done than now? <A. Ido not really 
know how to answer that question exactly, for in those days there were only three or 
four firms engaged in the lumber business, and now there are quite a number. 


By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. Has business in Newcastle improved in the last twenty years? A. It has 
improved until within the last three or four years. 
Q. Has it improved within the last three or four years? A. Nota great deal. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. The lumber trade is declining? A. It is. 
Q. And that is the chief business of this neighborhood? A. Yes; lumber and. 


fishing. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


Q. Taking the average of the lumbering men in the district and the average of 
their earnings in the year, how many of them do you think can save money for their 
old age? A. That is a matter that depends on the character of the man altogether. 

Q. We will take the average man and the average earnings? <A. There are not 
many of them that can lay up very much. Some very enterprising men, that is, 
some men who have a little ability in that direction and skilled about the work they 
undertake to do, may make a little money, and others of them again do not save a 
dollar. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is not this a matter in which the wife has a great deal todo? <A. I suppose, 
as far as the expenses of the family are concerned, she does have a great deal to do 
with this matter. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Ifa man has four of a family, besides his wife and himself, how much wages 
ought he earn in a day in order to pay the necessary expenses of the household, live 
comfortably and economically, and provide for a case of sickness? A. I could not 
say; I have had a man working for me for the last four years onthe farm, and he has 
asmall family; I have paid him $240 a year, and he has $70 or $80 a year to lay 
by; but he has had this advantage, that I give him a free house, free fuel and a cow. 

Q. As regards the working classes as a whole, how much ought a man with four 
of a family, not counting himself and wife, earn in a day, in order to live economically 
and comfortably, and lay bya little for arainyday ? A. Isuppose he would require, 
at the very least, $1.30 or $1.40 a day. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How many paupers have you in this parish? A. I think there are about 
twenty-five in the poor-house; I do not know the exact number. 

Q. Would that be in the poor-house in Chatham? <A. Yes; that is the poor-house 
for the whole county; and the number I mentioned covers the paupers for the whole 
county of Northumberland. 


Joun Parton, Spool Factory, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Hiaxkes :-— 

What is your occupation ? A. I am the foreman of the spool factory. 
Do you work in the spool factory in Newcastle ? A. Yes. 
Do you do all piece-work in that factory ? A. Mostly. 
How many turners have you employed ? <A. Seven. 
What do first-class hands earn in a week? A. About $1.50 a day. 
. Would that be the outside that they would make ? A. Sometimes they will 
earn a couple of dollars a day, but there are other days that they will run far below 
that, and on the average they will not make more than $1.50. 

Q. How long does it take the hands to become experts at the business? A. 
We allow our hands three years to learn their trade. We are conducting vfie place 
on the same line as they do in Scotland, where they make the apprentices serve three 
years. After a short time they receive reduced wages—I mean, they receive reduced 
wages after they have been a short time working, and these wages go to the journey- 
men, and after their time is up they receive journeymen’s wages. The employer 
gets no benefit from the apprentices’ wages, as it all goes to the journeyman. 

Q. What will an apprentice earn while he is learning his trade? A. Thirty 
dollars a month. 

Q. Will he earn that amount when he first starts ? A. No; when he has been 
a year and a-half at the business. 
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Q. What will he get when he first starts? A. He will earn from $18 to $20 
a month. 

Q. How many hours will he have to work? <A. Ten. 

Q. Would that beaday? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever work any over-time in your factory? A. We do sometimes 
when we are pushed for orders. 

Q. Do the hands get anything for this over-time ? A. They get whatever they 
can make. 

Q. Do they get anything extra from the day rate of wages’ A. No; itis all 
piece-work right through the factory. 

Q. Do you employ any girls in the factory foearNG, WY SB: 

Q. What wages do the girls get ? A. They work piece-work, like the rest of 
the hands. 

Q. What are the ages of these girls? A. They are from fifteen to eighteen 
years old. i 

Q. What work are they engaged at ? A. Threading the spools. 

Q. How much can they earn? A. I think about 30 cents a day ; sometimes 
they only work an hour or two in the day, and other days they work seven or eight 
hours. They get paid according to the work they do. 

Q. Then theirs is not constant employment? A. No; they work whenever 
there is work for them to do. 

By Mr. McLran :— 

Q. How do the wages in your factory compare with the wages given in the 
same line of work in Scotland? A. The wages here are better than in the old 
country ; when they go to finish in the old country they get $3 a week, or about 
that, and some of them get less. 

Q. How are journeymen—skilled hands—paid ? A. In the old country, from 
30 shillings a week up. , 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Do you consider that they are better off here than in the old country—l 
mean, the operatives generally? A. Yes. | 


By Mr. McLran :— 
— Q. Do you consider that you are better off here? A. I am better off as 
regards pay. 

By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q. What about the living? A. Living is very fair—something like the old 
country. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— ; 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. How many children have you? <A. Seven. 

Q. Do you think that your children are better off here, in the matter of education, 
than they would be in the old country? <A. I believe they are; I believe they are 
better off here than in Scotland. 

Q. Do you not think that is an important item for a man of family to consider ? 
A. Ido. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What part of Scotland have you reference to when making your comparisons ? 
A. Paisley. 

Q. In making your comparisons between the wages and the rate of living here 
and in Paisley, do you consider that a mechanic is better off here than in the old 
country? <A. Ido; I have been in different parts of Scotland and I have been in 
England, but I have not been employed in England; but from what I know of the 
old country I am of the opinion that a mechanic is better off here in this country. 
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Q. Do you mean he is better off here than in the three islands? A. No; 
England and Scotland ; I have been in England, but I have not been employed there. 

Q. But you think that, take it all around, the mechanic is better off here than 
he would be in the old country? A. Yes. 

Q. If he is out of a situation are his chances much better here than in the 
old country? A. No. 

Q. Would his chances be much better to get a place in the old country ? 
A. Yes; places are more plentiful there, and so 4 man stands a better chance of 
employment when out of work. 


By Mr. McLran :— 
Q. Did you come out to this country on speculation? A. No; I was engaged in 
the old country. 
Q. Were you engaged for any length of time? A. I was engaged fora year, but 
T have stayed on from year to year, as my employers were satisfied with me and my 
work; I am in this place three years. 


By Mr, Armstrone :— 


Q. You feel a little more independent here than you did in the old country ? 
A. I was always troubled that way, in the old country as well as here. 


By Mr. Huaxzs :— 


Q. Have you ever heard the employés express any dissatisfaction at being paid 
monthly? <A. [ have heard it spoken of often; I have heard them speak of being 
paid monthly. For myself, I do not see much difference in being paid monthly or 
fortnightly. 

Q. Would they prefer being paid fortnightly to monthly? A. Yes. 

Q. Would they prefer to be paid in cash? A. Some of them; they can get cash. 

Q. Would they prefer to have their pay weekly? A. Yes. 

Q. Incash? A. They would prefer it. 


By Mr. ARmMstrone :— 


Q. If the hands were paid weekly would they be better off? A. Yes ; for they 
would always have a little cash on hand. 


Joun Niven, Tanner, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxess :— 


Q. What business are you engaged in? A. I am doing a little tanning, but very 
little now, for times are dull. 

Q. Do you employ many men? A.*One, two or three, but the business has 
gone down so that there is nothing in it. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. You are engaged in tanning? <A. Yes. 

Q. About how much can aman earn in a week at tanning? A. Tanners are 
generally hired by the month; when I hire a man I hire him by the month and find 
him in the house. This I do, except with some boys or men that I occasionally want. 

Q. How much can they earn a month? A. I pay them $16 a month. 

Q. And their board? A. Yes; and their board; some of them get less. Some 
that are old men, and others who are not practical workmen, do not get that much. 

Q. Do they obtain work all the year around at those rates? A. Yes; good men 
get work all the year around. 

Q. What class of leather do you manufacture? A. Calf, kip and harness leather ; 
we ship some of all kinds; I do not go into the making of any sole leather. 

Q. What wages can a currier earn? A. I am talking about curriers. Curriers 
cannot get steady work at currying all the time, so have to do some of the other 
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work; some of the curriers do nothing but currying; it is a business by itself, 
but it is not so in this part of the country. 

Q. Do you principally use green or salted hides? A. T use all green hides mak- 
ing leather, but I have used dry salted hides. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your leather? A. Ihave shipped a great 
deal to Montreal. “St. John used to be a pretty good market, but it has all gone to 
pot now, and Montreal has got glutted out of sight. You have to sell there on four 
or five months’ time, and when your note is due the fellow to whom you sold drops 
out of sight and you have to pay up. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Where do you get your hides from? A. I get them all here; I ship lots of 
green hides. 

Q. Where do you sel. them—in Quebec? A. I have sold some in Quebec. 

Q. Do you send any up to Ontario? A. Yes; I have sent some to Barrie. 

Q. How do your wages compare here with those in the Province of Quebec? A. 
I have never worked in Quebec, but I think they are pretty near the same, or about 
the same. They do a great deal of piece-work there; there is money in the business 
there, but very little here. 


J. Mchaaaan, General Merchant, called and sworn. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What business are you engaged in? A. Tama general merchant. 

Q. Can you tell us what were the prices of provisions—teas, sugar, molasses and 
butter—in Neweastle, in the month of July, in the years 1882, 1885 and 1887? A. I 
can, and you will find them in the statement I have made up, and which I present to 
this Commission. 

Q. Do you say that this is a correct statement of the prices of those articles for 
the years you have mentioned? A. It is. 


(Statement produced and handed to the Chairman.) 


Mermoranpum of Prices of the following Goods during the month of July, in years named. 


es 


ARTICLES. 1882. 1885. 1887. 

DUM de oe clrtens thane dndecaweendsenessse arcncsess $625 @$700|$ 4 7 @ F 5 50 $400 @ $ 5 00 
TTT CA cose love whe kesh! vache se os geurswe sessed bawnees 45 (@ 65 00 350 @ 3 %5 3/00 1@,” > 3. 25 
ate Biles cct eevee ce osce. cee’ ceels cleeosins te sielesise es osieinn's 5 75 @ 6 00 5 00 @ 5 25 A 2591) 44-50 
BER Sere cca ne cececislclasiesiesaiecieicie vcisie(sielveine el aeeievessleiwaens 20 00 @ 22 50 13 50 @ 16 00 1100 @ 13 00 
POE atin den sacs 2), = SRE See aS AERSONO CORREO CREE Sie 23 00 (@ 27 00 14 00 @ 17 00 15 00 @ 18 00 
Tea (wholesale).....cccc.sececeeea ceresenee eeeneeeeeees 018 @ 9030 018 @ 9030 018 @ 030 
66 (retail)....cceeecereeeeee ceeeeeeeecseeecan coaeeuaecees 025 @ 9O 40 0 25 @ 0 40 0 25 @ ~ 0 40 
DUGAL....c0ece cennseeee crave revete reeves sonveevcerercacees 007%%@ 0 10 005 @ 007 005 @ 00% 
“Molasses (wholesale)......-.cssesesenee ceeeteeeeseeees 046 @ 050 033 (@ 0.36 Oak. (ae 0130 
~ (Letail) 0... ceeesscereceeeee cereseees sereeeees 0 55 @ 0 60 0 40 @ 0 45 0 35 @ Q 40 

TRU ARS eacdaBsconcodoeph. SonOOES oJoneonoobCdEcu so 00 UooandnGS 015 @ 0 22 017 @ 0 25 017 @ Q 25 
Kerosene (wholesale).....c.sccesssseescseeerecseeeees 0.22. (@, ) 032 018 /@ 0 28 OsLT MO y4 0 27 
tf (TEtALL)....0...0000 cereceseeccessawes sereeeees 030 @ 0 40 0 25 @ 0 35 O25. are. 0 35 


The above is the statement referred to in my evidence before the Royal Labor 
Commission this day. 


JOHN McLAGGAN. 
NewoastLe, 19th April, 1888. 
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By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Are the prices in your statement wholesale or retai] prices? A. That is 
what { want to explain: you asked me for wholesale in pork, flour and oatmeal, and 
there is some little difference between the wholesale and retail in some things, so I 
have put down the two prices in my statement. Ihave put down the two rates in. 
some of the articles, and in others I have not. | 

By Mr. Heaxes :-— 


Q. Are you engaged in businesss in Newcastle as a general merchant? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any interest in the saw-mills in this vicinity ? A. I have not. 

Q. Do you know whether it is the practice of the employers of mills in this 
vicinity to pay their employés with orders on stores? A. I cannot tell you anything’ 
about that. 

Q. Then you do not receive any orders in your store? <A. No. 

Q. What are the hours that clerks have to work in the stores here? A. Clerks’ 
hours are generally from about seven in the morning till seven at night. 

Q. What would be the earnings of clerks in general stores ? A. Do you wish 
the average? 

Q. Yes—the average wages of a clerk in a general store ? A. The average salary 
of a clerk in a general store would be about $30 a month. 

Q. Did you say $20 a month? A. No; $30 a month. 

Q. Are there any females employed as clerks in Newcastle? A. There are 
not many. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what the earnings of female clerks would be in this 
town? <A. No; I could not tell you that. 

Q. Do you make any clothing? A. I do not. 


WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Foreman Frenchfort Quarry, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Heaxkss :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. I am the foreman of the Frenchfort quarry. 

Q. That is the quarry down in the “Cove”? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ many men at work in the quarry? A. We employ from 
60 to 100. 

Q. Do you employ many as stone-cutters ? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many stone-cutters do you have to work? A. We do not employ many 
whole stone-cutters ; they are mostly half stone-cutters. 

Q. What wages do these stone-cutters get ? A. The laborers get $1.10, $1.20 
and $1.35 a day, and the quarrymen from $1.30 to $1.75. 

Q. Would $1.30 be the highest you pay to the men who dress the stone? A. 
No; those are laborers who get that sum; the quarrymen and scravellers are paid 
from $1.30 to $1.75; stone-cutters get from $2 to $2.50. 

How many hours a day do these men have to work? <A. Ten. 
. How frequently are they paid? A. About the 20th of the month, or along 


LL 


there. 
Then they are paid monthly ? A. Yes. ? 
Are they paid in cash ? A. For the most part they are paid in cash. 
. When they do not get cash how do they receive their pay? <A. The pro- 
prietor of the quarry is a storekeeper, and he supplies some of his men. Some of 
the quarrymen deal with him, and those who do not deal with him are paid in cash. 

Q. Is it understood that the men are to deal in the store with the proprietor ? 
A. No; it is optional with the men whether they dea! in the store or not. 

Q. Will a man who is dealing in the store with the proprietor get a preference 
in the matter of the work over other men? A. No; he will receive none at all. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do the men ask for these store orders, or are they offered in part payment to 
them ? A. I do not know whether the men ask for these orders or not; [ am sure I 
could not tell you. 
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Q. Suppose a man states that he wants cash instead of an order, will he receive 
the cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Will he have to wait a week for his money? A. No. 

Q. How long will he have to wait for it? A. As a general thing, in such cases 
there is an order written out for the man. 

Q. Does he get cash on the order? A. Yes; very often; he gets cash in the bank. 

By Mr. Carson :— 

Q. Are those orders which are given matters of speculation on the part of the 
proprietors or an accommodation to the men? A. They are a matter of accommoda- 
tion to the men. 

Q. Do the men look upon the orders as a matter of speculation or not ? Avlido 
not think so. The man gets a cheque on the bank if he wants it, or is paid in cash. 
Q. Suppose the man wants a certain article of goods, and has an order for it, 

and there is no article of that kind in the store, will he get the article in another 
store on the order? A. Yes. 

Q. Will the other stores take the order at par? A. Yes; I have know them to 
go out for goods that they had not got in their stores and get them for the men. 

Q. Do you think that the men get these articles as cheap as if they had the 
cash? A. I cannot say; I think so; I have nothing to do with that part of the 


_ business. 
Q. How often are the men paid?. A. Every month, once a month. 


By Mr. McLran :— 
Q. You are busier this summer than ever before? A. The prospects are that 
we will be busier this summer than we ever were. 
Q. Where do you sell your stone? A. For the last three seasons we have sent 
stone to Ottawa. 
Q. You say you have sent stone to Ottawa for the last three seasons? <A. Yes; 
_ stone for the new departmental building. We have been sending some to Hamilton 
for the city hall they are building there, and we are sending grindstones to Montreal 
and the States. We are also sending box-stone to Montreal. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

| Q, Are you sending any stone to Toronto for the new Parliament building ? 
A. No; we did send some stone to Toronto last summer; we sent it to a place out of 
~ Toronto—a short distance out of Toronto; I forget the name of the place. 

Q. Have you sent any stone to be used on the new departmental building in 
Toronto? <A. No. 

| Q. Are the stone-cutters kept busy all the year round? A. No; the stones are 
not cut here ready for laying; they are simply quarried scraveled. 
; Q. Are the stones dressed here in the quarry? A. None, except shoddy ; shoddy 
is dressed. 


i 

Ma 

__ Grorce Brown, Builder and Carpenter, called and sworn. 
a By Mr. Huaxes :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am builder and carpenter. 

" Q. Are you in business for yourself ? A. No; I build by contract for parties, 
~ when I get the chance to do so. 

f Q. Have you many men employed just now? A. I have none just now. 

" Q. What are the ruling wages for good general carpenters and joiners? A. 
~ About $1.50 a day; I give good journeymen $1.50 a day. 

, Q. Are they plentiful in this market? A. No; not just now ; good men are not 
plentiful here; there are hardly any here now; they have all gone away to the 
States, or nearly all; there are some good hands to be got here; I know of one or 
¥ two good finishers in town now; that is all there are in town now. 

5 A—27* 
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Q. Is there much employment for the men here the year round? A. No. 

Q. Do you do general building—brick and stone-work, and plastering? A. No; 
I have never done anything at stone or brick-work; it is generally wood-work that 
we do here. ‘There has only been one brick building built in this town since I have 
been in the business. 

Q. Do you know what wages plasterers get? A. About $2 a day. 

Q. Do they have pretty steady work? A. They have pretty steady work in 
the summer in the town; between the town and the country together they get a 
pretty fair run of work. 

Q. Do they find steadier work than the carpenters do? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do they work here a day? A. They work ten hours. 

Q. How frequently are they paid on buildings? A. ‘They are generally paid 
once a fortnight; I always pay my men that way. | 

Q. Do you board your men? A. No; I do not board the journeymen. 

Q. Do you keep many apprentices? A. Yes; I generally have two; I have 
just one now; I got him the other day. | 

Q. What are the terms of apprenticeship in Newcastle? A. I give them $40 
a year, and board them. 

Q. How long do they have to serve? A. For three years. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in keeping the boys till they learn their trade? 
A. Sometimes I do; it is all according to what kind of a boy I get hold of. I had 
two a couple of years ago, and one stayed with me about a year and a-half and the- 
other one about a year; then they both went away. . 

_ Q. Do you bind your apprentices in any way? A. No; I would not bind a boy, 
for I was bound myself for seven years, and know all about it. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Do you say you were bound for seven years? A. Yes; I was bound for 
seven years. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Were you bound in the old country? A. No; in this very town. 

Q. Do you think that a boy can learn the carpenter business thoroughly in- 
three years? A. No; I do not think so; I never saw a boy yet that learned his 
trade thoroughly in that time. Some of them will learn pretty well in three years, 
but the majority of them are not much as carpenters at the end of their three years. 

By Mr. Heaxkes :— 

Q. How long do you think a boy should serve before he can be called a good- 
journeyman? <A. He ought to serve five years, for it would be better for himself if 
he wants to do anything on his own account. I think that every boy going to learn 
the carpenter trade ought to serve five years; but as a generai thing they do not 
want to do so, so I take a boy for whatever length of time he wants to stay. I think 
five years is little time enough to learn the trade thoroughly. 1 know if I was going 
to learn the trade again I would not ask any man to take me for less than five years. 


Joun Buckiery, Blacksmith, called and sworn. ¥ 
By Mr. HEaKkes :— 

Q. What is your business? <A. I ama blacksmith. 

Q. Are you.engaged in business for yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any hands? <A. No. 

Q. Can you tell us what are the wages of journeymen blacksmiths in Newcastle ? 
A. It is so long since I have seen a journeyman blacksmith work in this place that I 
could hardly make a calculation of what his wages would be. 

Q. Do you keep any apprentices? A. No. 

Q. What wages do your helpers get? A. I have not got any helper; the 
times are so dull | cannot afford to hire one. 

Q. Then, blacksmithing is not very good in this part of the country? A. Well, 
I have seen it better, although I have no reason to complain. 
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THomAs Houuerin, Stevedore, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? <A. I am a stevedore. 

Q. Do you work on your own account, or are you employed by other people? 
A. I work on my own account. 

Q. Do you load deals in Newcastle by the standard or by the day? <A. We load 
them by the standard. I am employed by the merchants to load their deals, but 
when I am loading them I do the work on my own account, and I load them by the 
standard. 
| Q. How much a standard do you get for loading deals here? A. Last summer 
we got from $1.20 to $1.25; that was the general rule, but in some cases vessels 
_ were loaded under that rate. 

Q. Would that be for loading off the wharf? A. Yes. 

Q. What do the holders get in loading deals? A. Did you say holders? 

Q. Yes—the men who work in the hold? A. They get $2 a day. 

Q. What do you pay the men who work on the wharf? A. They get from $1.50 
to $1.60 a day. 

Q. How many months in the year will they get work at that rate of wages? 
A. Ido not think, taking all the time they work on vessels together, they could get 
more than three months’ work. 

Q. You do not think they could get more than three months’ work? <A. Not 
when all the time is put together. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what a man would make at that work in a season? 
A. He would make between $150 and $175. 

Q. Would $175 be the limit? A. I think it would. 

Q. When you start to load a vessel do you work night and day at it till the 


' vessel is finished ? A. No. 


J Q. You just work day shifts? A. Sometimes we may work a quarter at night— 
_ that is, when we want to finish a vessel and get her loaded by a certain night. 
Q. Do you ever do any Sunday work? A. I never did any Sunday work. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting good men for your work? A. I do not. 
F Q. Are there plenty of men to be found about here? A. Yes; except in the 
spring of the year, when the vessels come in too fast—four or five of them at a time— 

then we may find a little difficulty in getting good men to do the holding. 

Q. When do you get paid? A. When the vessel is loaded. 

Q. Just as soon as the vessel is loaded do you pay. the bills? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay in cash always? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are the men paid in cash? <A. Yes. 
d Q. Do you load any birch here? A. I have not had anything to do with a stick 
_ of birch going into a vessel this last eight years. 
| Q. Do you load any square timber here? A. I have not, but there is some 
loaded here. 

Q. Can you tell us what stagers and swingers get? A. No; I could not tell you. 


JoHN Huarn, Mill Foreman, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q. What is your business? <A. I am a mill foreman. 
(). Are you foreman of a saw-mill here? <A. Yes. 

. Q. How long have you been engaged in that business? A. | have been in the 
_ business twenty years altogether. 

Q. Do you find constant employment ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you employed all the year around? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many months in the year do your men find employment? <A. Some 
. five or six months—five months generally ; but of late years five months, I think. 
A—27$%* 
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Q. During the season that the mill is closed down do all these men find ~ 


employment? A. Most of them do; the great body of the men do. 

Q. Is it a difficult matter to obtain employment at home when not at work in the 
mill? A. No; itis not; you can always get work in the woods, and all the men 
that are able to go there do so. 

Q. When not going to the woods is it difficult to obtain work here? A. It isin 
the winter time in the town. 

Q. How are the men in the mills paid ? A. By the boss. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. How often are the men paid ? A. They are paid in cash. 


By Mr. Heakes :-— 


Q. Are the men always paid in cash ? A, Well, the thing works this way: the 
company pay the men off once every fortnight—that is, the balance thatis due them. 
During the fortnight they can go to the store of the company and get whatever they 
want, and at the end of the fortnight whatever portion of their wages they do not 
take up in goods they are paid for in cash. 

Q. Is it optional with the men whether they take goods out of the store or not? 
Ay Nes, 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


They can take goods out of the store, or not, just as the like? A. Yes; 
; “hl S ; : ) J y: ; 
certainly ; they can do as they like about it. 


Witiram Kosrnson, Carriage Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Heakus :— 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a carriage-maker. 

Q. Are you engaged in that business in this town? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any hands in your establishment? A. I do. 

Q. What wages do carriage-builders earn in this town—I mean, in the wood-work- 
ing department? A. We have different wages for different departments of our 
business. 

Q. What wages do body-buildersearn? A. $1 to $1.50 a day. We have different 
grades of body-builders. | 

Q. What are the wages ofa good carriage blacksmith in this town? <A. One 
dollar and fifty cents a day. 

Q. Have you any carriage painters employed? A. Lemploy one carriage painter. 

Q. What wages does he earn? A. One part of the year he gets more than 
another, and I think he averages, take the year round, $2 a day. He is a very 
good painter and he is well paid; we value his services highly and we are willing 
to pay him his prices. 

Q. Do these men who work with you get steady employment all the year round ? 
A. They do. ; 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten. bi 

Q. Do they make full time in the winter? A. They make full time. 

Q. Do you find a good market here for your manufactured goods? A. No; it is 
a slow market. | 

Q. Do you meet with much competition in your business from outside places ? 
A. We meet with a very great deal. 

Q. What class of competition have you got to contend with from outside—what 
class of work? A. We have a good deal of competition from Ontario ; there are lots 
of carriages brought in here from different parts of the Dominion. There is a concern 
in Ontario that sends a great part of the carriages that come to this place. 

Q. Do they send the carriage in complete, or only just partially made? A. They 
send it in complete. 
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Q. Do you know whether any prison-made goods come here from the Montreal 
-Reformatory ? A. I never saw any of them; there is none comes here, that 1 am 
aware of. | 


By Mr. Armstrong — 
Q. Do you import any portion of your goods from the United States? A, I have 
imported some of my goods from different places. 
Q. Do you import any from the United States? A. No; I have imported some 
from Canada. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
| Q. Do you import from Ontario or Montreal? A. Not from Montreal, but away 
_ up in Ontario. | 
_Q. Where do you get your springs from—Ontario? A. I get nearly all my 
springs from St. John; I consider them to be the best. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you get your hickory from Ontario? A. Yes; we do, some of it. 


Witiiam Ryan, Lumberman, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am pulling lumber down the river. 

Q. Are you running logs down the river? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the wages given to the men at that work? A. From 90 cents to 
$1 a day. 

: Q. Then you are not paid by the thousand? A. I am paid by the thousand, but 

_ what I have stated is what I pay the men. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you find the men? A. Yes. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
, Q. Is the running of logs done by the current or by steam power? A. It is all 
_ done by the current—that is, all the logs I run. ; 

Q. Where do you take the logs from? A. From the piers. 

Q. Is it above the bridge? A. Yes; away above the booms; we call that up. 

Q. What is the contract price charged here on the delivery of the logs? A. It 
is 10 cents on logs from there to Newcastle. 

Q. What is the charge further down? <A. Further down you get more money. 

Q. What is the charge when you get to Chatham? A. Down to Chatham you 
get about 15 to 18 cents. 
Q. Are the logs all bracketed and rafted for you? A. Yes. 
Q. If there is anything of information in your trade that you can give us, the 
~ Commission would be glad to hear it from you? A. I have given you about all the 
information I have. I make arrangements with the man who owns the mill to run his 
logs down the river for 10 cents a thousand, and I pay my men 90 cents a day. 

Q. How many men have you employed? <A. Three besides myself. 

Q. How long does the season last? A. About six months. 

Q. Are there many engaged in that business in this part of the country? A. 
There are a great many. 

Q. Do they make many trips in a day, or does it take them all day to make a 
trip? A. They are working all the time. 

Q. Do you make one trip and go back for another? A. Yes; sometimes we do. 

Q. Do you use any steamers? A. No; it is a row-boat that we use. 


By Mr. Mclran :— 
Q. How many thousand can you bring downinaday? A. We generally take 


two days over bringing them down; we cannot make two trips a day, except in 
freshet time. We bring about 200 or 250. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you mean 200 or 250,000? A. Yes. 

Q. That is a pretty good raft? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men have you engaged? A. There are three men besides myself; 
I count myself one man, or at least I ought to. 

Q. How frequently are the men paid? A. They are paid every month. 

Q. Are they paid in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Have they ever expressed a wish to be paid oftener? A. No; not to my 
knowledge. 


By Mr. MoLzan :— 
Q. Do the men board with you? A. Yes. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you give them the wages you have mentioned, and find them? A. Yes 
By Mr. McLean :— 
Q. What cana man get board for? A. He can get board for 50 or 60 cents a 
day, I suppose. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. With his board included, then, I suppose a man gets from $1.40 to $1.50 a 
day? A. Yes; he gets about that sum, all things counted in, 

Q. Do they have to work without any reference to hours? A. Yes; there are 
no hours mentioned in the bargain; a man has to work as the tide runs, night and 
day; when the tide runs down he has to get up and go to work. 

Q. The tide will not wait for him, I suppose? A. No; it will not. Time, tide 
and wind wait for nobody. 


C. EH. Fisu, Proprietor Frenchfort Quarry, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am in the grindsone business—quarrying. 

Q. Do you work in the Frenchfort quarry? A. Did you ask me did I work in 
the quarry ? ; 

Q. Yes—I did. Are you engaged in business in that quarry? A. Yes; I am 
the owner of the quarry. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are you the proprietor of the quarry ? A. Yes. 
By Mr. HEAKEsS :— 


Q. That is the quarry down the “Cove”? <A. Yes. ? 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty with your men? <A. No; we have never 
had any difficulty with our men. 

Q. Are the relations between the employer and employés in your quarry friendly ? 
ALY 68: 

Q. You pay your men once a month, do younot? A. I pay the men once a 
month. ; 

Q. Is there any arrangement between you and the men for accommodation in store 
orders, between pay-day ? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please explain it tous? A. We have arranged with the men to 
give them either money or orders for provisions, just as they want them, and we 
generally give them either. We give them whatever they want in money, or orders 
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for provisions. That is about all they want, for they generally buy their dry-goods 
and all the clothes they want on pay-day. 
. Q. If any of the men should require money between pay-day, instead of orders, 
could they obtain it? A. Yes; we always give it to them right on the spot; we 
always give it to them on their finishing their work. 
~ Q. Do the men ever express a wish to be paid more frequently than once a month? 
A. No; not our men; many of them do not take their pay at all till the end of the 
season. 
Q. Do you board the men? A. No; I do not board them; their board bill is 
‘supposed to be paid; but after that is paid whatever is due they let it remain with 
me till the end of the season, and then they get it all in a lump. 
. By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. How long have you been in this business? A. Three years. 
Q. Do your men generally remain with you? A. Yes. 
Q. Do the men who work for you own their own houses? A. Yes; afew of them do, 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
_ Q. How many men have you got employed altogether? A. That is a matter 
which depends on the orders I have on hand; sometimes I have fifty hands employed 
and sometimes over 100. I have had over 100 employed at times, and other times 
just an even 100. My average working force would be fitty. 
; Q. Are the men who own their houses generally foremen, overseers or mana- 
gers? A. No; those that own their own houses are just workingmen. 
: Q. Are they stone-cutters or ordinary quarrymen? A. They are just quarry- 
men. I do not know that they have earned money enough in quarrying to build 
their houses, for they have owned their houses for some time. 
Q. Did they own their own houses before they went to work with you? is 
They did. 

j By Mr. CLARKE :— 
4 Q. Are there any other quarries of the same nature as yours around here? A. 
There are none just on this river; there are some near here. 

By Mr. Carson :— 
, Q. You say that some of the men leave money with you during the working 
sseason? A. Yes., 
Q. What do you mean by that? Do you mean the summer season? A. Yes. 
q Q. Have they no desire to keep their money? A. They desire,to leave their 
“money with me till they go home. A great many of them are foreigners, and after 
‘their work is over they go home; but while they remain with me they leave their 
» money in my care. 

By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. What per cent. do you give these men for the use of their money ? A. Nothing. 
} Q. What per cent. interest do you get for it? A. Nothing; Ido not usually use 
this money; I put it in the bank, and at the end of the season I have the money in a 
lump sum ready for the men. 
_ Does not the bank use that money? A. I suppose it does; all I know about 
it, is that I put it there, and the men get it at the end of the season in a lump sum. 


ALLEN RircHis, re-called. 

Dy Mir: CLARKE :— 
Q. Can you tell us if the stumpage regulations of New Brunswick have had 
any injurious effect on the lumbering interest of this Province ? A. The stumpage 
regulations have worked very much against the lumber industry. 
Q. In what way? A. it is such a heavy tax that we cannot possibly stand 
under it. 
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Q. How does it compare with the tax in Quebec? A. Ours here is over double 
theirs. 

Q. What are the stumpage rates? A. Our tax is $1.25 a thousand, and then 
there is $8 a mile to be added, with a renewal of $4 a year. 

Q. What is the stumpage tax on the St. John river? <A. It is about the same; 
all over the Province the charges are about the same. 

Q. What is the New Brunswick Railway charged for their lumber lands? A. 
Their charge is about the same, but they have this difference in their favor—that they — 
have selected the best of our land, so that the tax does not operate so much against 
them as the other operators. The way our lands are divided the tax is very much 
against us. 

Q. Do you know what the stumpage tax isin Quebec? <A. I think it runs about 
60 cents a thousand. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. And $5 a mile? <A. No; it is $2 a mile. 

Q. But they raised the stumpage last year? A. I did not know that, so you 
may be right. . 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Do you know what the stumpage is in Ontario? A. No; I could not say 
what it is in Ontario, but I could say what it was in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. In Nova Scotia I think it is only about 35 or 40 cents a thousand. — 
At one time in this Province we only paid $8 a mile, but since that $1.25 a thousand 
has been added. I know that we have not yet started our steam mill for the year, 
and I doubt if we will. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is that on account of the tax? A. Yes; on account of the stumpage. It is 
not because we are not willing to do the work, but because we are not willing and 
able to pay out such a large amount of money in taxes. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. How much more lumber would you ship from this district if the stumpage 
were done away with? A. I think last year we shipped about 75,000,000 and I am 
of opinion that we could double or triple that amount if the stumpage regulations 
were repealed. Latterly, the effect that it is having is the driving of many operators 
out of the country; they are leaving us very fast, and all on account of the heavy 
tax that is imposed on the lumber industry by the Provincial Government. 

Q. That is all I have to ask you, unless you have something to say that has not 
been brought out by questions? A. That is all I have to say. 


FREDERICTON, 3rd May, 1888. 
W. McFaruanp, Manufacturer of Small Hardware, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a manufacturer of small hardware, I 
make all kinds of hames, articles for stream-driving and pitchforks, as well as all 
kinds of farming tools. 

Q. How many men do you employ ? A. About a dozen. 

Q. How much work do your hands get in the course of twelve months? A. 
About all the time. 

Q. Do you seldom ever close down ? A. Very seldom. 

Q. Do you keep your hands continually at work ? A. Yes; about all the time 

By Mr. Wasa :— 
: Q. How long have you been engaged in this business ? A. I started a good 
many years ago in the country, but about five years ago I moved into the town and 
started in the business I am in now, the particulars of which I have stated to you. 
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Q. Do you find your business increasing or decreasing ? A. It is increasing 
a little. 

Q. Is it increasing every year? <A. It increased last year, but I don’t know how 
it will be next year. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your goods ? A. Imight say all over 
Canada, for we send goods as far as British Columbia. 

Q. Have you ever sent any goods to Newfoundland? A. I have never sent 
any there. 

Q. How many hands do you employ ? A. As I have said before, about a dozen. 

Q. Can you give us the amount of wages you pay the different hands ? A. Our 
work is special work and is all done by piece-work. My machine men earn $1.50 a 
day; some days they would earn as high as $2, but I think I would be safe in 
stating the average at $10 a week. 

Q. Have you any laborers in your employ? A. We have some laboring men. 
Q. Do you superintend your own work, or have you a foreman for that work ? 
_ A. Ido most of that myself—I may say all the time. 

Q. Have you had any accidents happen among your machinery Ndiaye s OMEN ale 
none at all. . 

; -Q. Have you any small boys at work in your factory ? A. I have two boys; I 
suppose you would call them boys, but they are about twenty years old. 

| Q. Are they nice boys? A. They are fine boys; one of them is, perhaps, less 
than twenty years old—perhaps nineteen years. 

Q. Are they your own boys—your own sons? A. They are not. 
| Q. Did they come to you as apprentices, or anything of that nature ee They, 
- did not come to me in exactly that way; they came to help the men on piece-work 

Q. Do you pay these boys? A. Yes; I pay the boys, and keep it from the 
mens’ work. . ; 

Q. Are you responsible for their wages ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find the men, as a rule, sober and industrious ? A. They are a very 
sober class; there could not be better men than [I have in my employ. 

By Mr. FREED :— | 

Q. Do you know if any of them own their own houses ? A. Yes; I think most 
all of them do. 

Q. Do you think they paid for them out of their own earnings, or have they some 
other way of paying for them? A. I do not know how they have paid for their 
houses, but they must have paid for them out of their earnings. I know that several 
of them bought new houses; I don’t know how they paid for them, but they are 
almost all living in their own houses. 

Q. Do you know if they have any other means of getting money for the houses 
outside of their trade? A. I don’t know; I think they nave all earned the money at 
the trade; I know they have all been poor men. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. We generally put in ten hours a 
day, as arule, in our establishment. 

Q. Do you know what the general habits of the men are ? A. Ido not know of 
my men particularly, but they are all sober men, any way. 

_ Q. Does the enforcement of the Scott Act fix that? A. I don’t see any difference 
in the men since the Scott Act came in force, 

Q. How often do you pay your men? A. Once a week. 

Q. Do you pay them in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay them in full? A. Yes; pay them in full. 

Q. Have you ever heard it stated by the men that if they were paid on Friday 
night or Saturday morning that they would get any advantage for their money in the 
way of marketing? A. No; I have not. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Where do you get your material from—the United States? A. The timber 

we use we get right around here; we use two classes of timber ; one is maple. 
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Q. Do you meet with any competition in your business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where does it come from? <A. It comes from Ontario, where most all of our 
competition comes from now. 

Q. Do you meet with any American competition? A. No; the duty deprives 
them of the use of our markets. 

Q. Do you mean it shuts them out of Canadian markets? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. What iron do you use? A. We get most of our iron in Halifax; I import 
part of it; I get most of my iron in the old country. I have men in the old country 
all the time, and they are in a position to get goods at a very low price. 

Q. Have you ever used any of the iron from this country in your manufactories ? 
A. Yes; I have used some from the iron mills at St. John; it is very good, and I 
have had some of their steel. 

Q. Have you used any Londonderry iron? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep .— 


Q. Is it good iron for your purpose? A. Yes; the quality of it is good; you 
will sometimes find little hard spots in it. 

Q. Do you use any of the steel? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the steel you get here as good as what you import? A. Yes; itis as 
good as any I import, but it is a little soft—I mean the Londonderry; 1 don’t know 
but their steel is as good as any I have ever used. 


AuFRrED Epe@EcomBs, Carriage-builder, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a carriage manufacturer. 

Q. Do you manufacture carriages in the city of Fredericton? A. Yes. 

Q. About how many hands have you employed A. We have, all told, thirty: 
five or thirty-seven. 

Q. About what would be the average number of hands that you employ? A. 
Thirty-five would be a fair average. 


By Mr. WaAutsu :— 


Q. Do you work your hands all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not shut down at any time? A. No; we have not this last year, for 
we have kept our hands at work full time. There was a time, a year ago, that we 
slacked off in the fall and made three-quarter time for a month or so. 

By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? <A. They work ten hours. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. Every Saturday night. 

Q. Do you pay them in cash? <A. Yes; we do not owe a man in the place a 
dollar after Saturday night. We have always made it a rule, ever since we went 
into business, to pay our hands in full, and in cash, every Saturday night as it came 
round, 

Q. Have you any apprentices? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many? A. We have twelve or thirteen. 

Q. Do you bind themin any way? A. No; we take them on for one, two, three 
and four years. 

Q. What wages do you pay them? <A. We pay them $1.50 a week the first 
year, $2 the second, $3 the third and $4.50 the fourth year. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to give us the wages of your men in the different 
branches of your work? A. Our men receive about the same wages all through the 
different shops. 


Q. That is, a painter would receive just as much as a trimmer ? A. A painter 
would get fr6m $7 to $10 a week, and blacksmiths about the same. 

Q. What do you pay trimmers? A. Some of them make from $15 to $16 a week. 
Q. Do they work piece-work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make the whole carriage? A. Some parts of it we import—our 
wheels, for instance. 

Q. Where do you import them from? A. From the United States. 

Q. Are there not such things made in Canada? A. Yes; they are made in 
Canada, but they do not give so much satisfaction as the American article; and we 
- would rather pay the high duty on them and get the goods from the United States. 
4 Q. Is it because of the difference in the wood that you import them? A. Yes; 
partly because of the wood and because of everything else. You can never get two 
shipments alike from Canada; there would be something deficient in each shipment. 
Q. Do you get carriages from Ontario? A. Yes. 

Q. What part of Ontario do you get carriages from? A. We get some from 

Guelph and some from Montreal; it is a very poor class of goods that comes from 

~ Montreal and Ontario. | 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Ten. 

Q. Do you know if any of your hands own houses? A. Yes; there are several 
of our men who own houses. We have had some of our men in our employ for thirty- 
- five years, and some of these men own houses. One of our hands owns quite a lot of 
_ property, and he lost considerable money through the failure of the Maritime Bank. 
He has been witb us thirty-five or thirty-six years. 

Q. Have many of your hands been working as long as that with you? A. Two 
or three of them have. One man who had been working with us thirty-four or 
thirty-five years went to the United Statas last fall, and another who had been 
working a long time with us died last week; he had been working with us thirty- 
| six years, ] think. We have another man who has beén working with us fully 
_ thirty years. 

| Q. Where do you sell your goods? A. We sell all through this Province and 
~ Nova Scotia, and some little, but not very much, in Prince Edward Island. Besides 
that we have sent quite a quantity of goods to Newfoundland. 

: Q. Have any of the men who have left you to go to the United States ever 
returned? A. Yes; this man I spoke of who went away to the United States 
stayed there about two years, when he returned, and worked for us for twenty years. 
He went away again last fall, but he is here now; he was burnt out by fire at 
_ Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


| Q. Has he come back to go to work? A. I think not, for if he wanted work we 
would give it to him; I think he has come back on a visit to his friends. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you any idea of what is the difference between the cost of living in 

_ Fredericton and cities of a like size in the United States? A. 1 think the living in 

_ Fredericton is very much cheaper than it is in the United States. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the relative cost of living in Fredericton and St. 

John? A. I think there is very little difference in the cost of living in the two 
places ; if anything, it is a little cheaper in Fredericton than in St. John. 

Q. Do you know what articles are cheaper in Fredericton than in St. John? A. 

J think vegetables and meats of all kinds are cheaper. 

Q. Do your men who own houses build good, comfortable residences ? A. They 

all seem to be very comfortable. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of the men complain of the cost of the necessaries of 

life in Fredericton? A. I have never heard any of my men make a complaint on 

_ that score. 
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Q. Do you think there is any considerable number of people in this city who are 
able to work, yet who are suffering for the actual necessaries of life? *A. Ido not 
know of any ; I think that as a generalrun the working people of Fredericton live as 
high as in any other part’ of the Province—in fact, better than in any other part of the 
Province. I might say that I believe living is cheaper in Fredericton than in any 
other part of the Maritime Provinces. I know that the men’s wages in Fredericton 
will go farther than in St. John, and that men will work cheaper here than in that city. 

Q. Do you have any applicants for work—lI mean, from experienced hands ? 
A. Yes; we have a good many experienced hands come to us asking for work. 

Q. Do you find much difficulty to get skilled hands? A. We always find a 
good deal of difficulty in getting skilled hands unless we advertise for them; and 
sometimes we have to send to the States for them. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you meet with any competition in your business? A. We meet with a 
good deal of competition. 

Q. Is it local or otherwise? A. We find our greatest competition comes from 
Ontario; they send a cheap grade of goods down here and glut the market; they 
will sell carriages of a common class, and give a man two or three years to pay for it. 

Q. Do you think that you cannot compete with them? <A. We could compete 
with them if we would make as poor a carriage as they do, but we do not want to do 
so; I know we can build better carriages for the money than they can. 

Q. Have you ever sent any of your manufactured goods to Quebec or Ontario ? 
A. We have sent some to Quebec. 

Q. Did you never send any to Ontario? A. No; we have tried to send them 
there, but it won’t pay. 

Q. What works against you sending your goods to Ontario? A. The freights 
on the railways are against us; they charge us double rates when sending our goods 
that way to what it costs us to get our goods from there. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you think if you sent goods from here to Ontario that the freight would 
be twice as much ‘that way as is charged on goods coming this way? A. If they 
would charge us the same rate that way as on goods coming this way we would be 
able to send our carriages to Ontario. 

Q. Have you ever sent any goods to Ontario, <A. No. 

Q. Then you don’t know what the rate of freight from there to here is? A. No. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. What is the freight on carriages from Ontario to this city? A. I think it 
is $3.50. : 

Q. Where from? A. Gananoque. 

Q. Where from? A. From Gananoque to Fredericton. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Do you know what is the rate of freight from St. John to Gananoque? A. I 
do not. | 

Q. Do you know what it is from Gananoque to St. John? A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you are making comparisions between local and through 
freights ? A. I may be doing so, but I do not know that I am. 

Q. Are these high freights charged on the Intercolonial Railway or the New 
Brunswick Railway? <A. I was speaking ofthe charges on the Intercolonial Railway, 
but the rates charged on the New Brunswick Railway are also very high. The freights 
in this Province on that railway are very much against us. The reason for this is 
- that the New Brunswick Railway has no competition to contend against. 

Q. You speak of importing wheels from the United States. Could you not make 
as good a wheel as you can import ? A. We cannot do it, for the reason that we 
are not equipped for the manufacture of wheels, as it is something that requires a 
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large amount of improved machinery to carry on. This machinery they have in 


‘the United States and have carried it on to perfection, and besides that they are right 


on the spot where the wood grows. That is one great thing in their favor in the 
making of wheels, and one reason why they can make them ‘so much better and 
cheaper than we can in Canada. We have very little wood and they have plenty, 
and they have had lots of experience in the manufacture, too, 1am in hopes of going 
into the manufacture of wheels myself in a short time. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 
Q. You hope to go into the manufacture yourself, you say ? A. Yes; we have 


been in communication with a wheel-maker in Massachusetts, and he has had a little 
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experience in the business, and is talking about coming down here to manufacture 
wheels. 
By Mr, FREED :— 
Q. Then, you are encouraged to think that you can successfully manufacture 
wheels in this city ? A. I do not see any reasons why we cannot. 
Q. You spoke of your apprentices a little while ago, so I ask: have you any 


_ journeymen in your employ who were trained in your own establishment ? A. All 


our journeymen were trained in our establishment. 

Q. Were they all boys with you, and did they learn their trade in your establish- 
ment? <A. Yes; our apprentices very seldom Jeave us, but remain with us for their 
four years’ time, and when they have served out their time, as they cannot get better 
wages in this city, they generally stay with us. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— : 
Q. Have you ever had any trouble with the men in reference to their wages? A. 
No; we never have had any trouble with our men ; we have never had any strikes, 
or anything of that nature, in our establishment. 


By Mr. Wats :— . 

Q. Do you think we have not the wood in this country to manufacture carriage 
wheels? A. No; we have not the wood in this country to make the best kind of 
wheels. 

Q. Then, if you went into the manufacture of wheels you would have to import 
your wood? A. We would have to import our wood from Centreville, Ohio; that is 
where we expect to import our hickory from, for we cannot get any better hickory 
than that in the United States. 

By Me. Freep :— : 

Q. Is hickory the only wood that you use in making weels ? A. Hickory is the 
best we can get. 

Q. Is hickory the only wood you use in the manufacture of carriages? A. We 
use whitewood for the bodies, but hickory is the best wood we can get for carriage 
wheels. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. Is there no wood in this country as good as hickory for carriages ? Is there 
no hickory suitable to be found in Canada—is there no hickory grown in Canada ? 
A. Yes; there is hickory grown in Canada, but our hickory is not as good as that 
of the United States; they have asecond growth of hickory in the United States that 
we do not get here. We have no wood in New Brunswick that is suitable. Last 
year I took a trip up to Quebec and all through Ontario, and as I was going along I 
took particular notice to see whether I could find any hickory suitable for carriage- 
making, but I did not see anything equal to the United States hickory. I saw 
forests of hickory in one place in the United States, where they told me there was ~ 
enough left to last for a life time. It was second growth hickory, and there was. 


- millions of feet of it; I know is was splendid wood for our purpose. 
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Q. Is whitewood the best wood you can use for bodies? A. It is better for 
bodies than basswood; it works quicker; it is apt to split quicker than hickory. 
We use a great deal of basswood for the sides. 

Q. Is that because it is better for polishing? A. Yes; it holds the paint better. 

Q. Would you have to get that wood in the United States? A. Yes; I do not 
know whether it grows in Canada or not. 1 wish to speak in reference to the duties 
on part of the goods that we import, which 1s about 35 per cent. The great trouble 
is that the Custom-house officers charge us more than 35 per cent., and put the rate 
up to 47 per cent. on such articles as carriage wheels; we do not mind paying the 
35 per cent. duty, but we do the additional 12 per cent. I do not know whether you 
will be able to do anything in the matter, but I thought it would be just as well to 
speak about it. ‘The duty is established by law, which cannot very well be got over, 
but when it comes to the Government, or their officers, saying that our invoice ot goods 
shall be rated at a different price from what is on our bill, I think it is time that 
something should be done to regulate the matter. I know that when we take our 
invoice to the Customs office the officer will say that our goods must be entered at a 
certain valuation above what we have named in our invoice, and this I consider to be 
unfair. JI know that we had to pay 47 per cent. on our last shipment, and that the 
duty on that class of goods was only 35 per cent. 


By Mr. CLharKeE :— 


Q. Was that invoice price, which was named in the invoice, the market prices of 
the goods as they were sold in the United States for home consumption ? Was it made 
up for a prevailing price for those articles in the States, or was the invoice made up 
so as to get over the duty? A. I buy through a third party, and I presume that the 
goods a.e marked at market prices in the States. 

Q. Do you think that the prices at which these goods were billed in the invoice 
were the prices at which these goods are sold at in the United States—are they 
made up at the prices usually charged for those goods in the States? A. I presume 
they were made up at the manufacturer’s prices. 

Q. What reason was given by the Customs officers for not accepting, but 
increasing, the prices given in the invoice? A. They say there is a combination, and 
they say their prices are less than the ordinary prices charged for the same goods 
sold in the United States. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q. Combinations are generally formed for the purpose of raising the prices—not 
the lowering of them? A. There may be a number of the dealers that sell at less 
rates than the combination prices, but I do not think that a person* should pay an 


extra duty to what they can buy those goods, for I am of the opinion that they 
should be entitled to pay duty only on the prices named in the invoice. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are you aware that the law requires the goods to be entered at the Custom- 
house at the ordinary credit price of the goods in the country from which they were 
last exported into Canada? A. I think that is the rule. ‘ 

Q. Do you think that your goods have been valued at less than the ordinary 
eredit price of the same goods bought for sale in the United States? A. I do not 
know anything about that; [ know they could not be bought at a less rate than we 
have bought them. 

Q. Do you think that importers ought to be able to pass goods through the 
Custom-house when coming from the United States at a less price than those same 
goods could be purchased for in the United States? A. I do not think so; I know 
I can buy from different manufacturers at lower rates than from some other parties. 

Q. Do you think that the goods imported by you have been valued by you at 
higher prices than the same goods imported by other carriage manufacturers in the 
Dominion? A. I could not say about that; I do now know what others buy for, but 
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I know that the goods that come tous are the prices we pay for them, and that those 
prices are named in the invoice entered at the Custom-house. I know that our bills 
are not taken from us, but an extra duty is put on this combination price, making, in 
some cases, the duty on 35 per cent. goods go up as high as 473 per cent. 

By Mr. WALSH :— . 

Q. Is this sort of thing done in the appraiser’s office? A. No; itisnot. I know 
we buy these goods at the prices that are named in the invoice, but the officers say 
that the Government has laid down a rule that these goods shall not be entered at 
that valuation. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Does it make any material difference to you what valuation for duty is placed 
on the goods you import if all the importers are treated alike? A. No; if they are 
all treated alike I do not think it would make any difference, the Customs would then 
be all right. 

Q. You do not know whether other importers are charged a lower duty upon 
the same goods that you import? A. Ido not know whether they pay a less rate of 
duty than I do; I do not think that they pay a less rate than we do, but Ido know 
that the bills we enter at the Custom-house are the correct prices that we pay for the 
goods in the United States, and that the Customs officer will not accept our bills for 
valuation for duty for bringing the goods into Canada, I think that 35 per cent. on 
the amount of the invoice price of the goods, as placed on the bill, when imported 
into Canada, should be protection enough for the Canadian manufacturer of the same 
article ; if it is not enough they ought to sell out. 

By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. It is not the increasing of the duty that you complain of, but that you are 
not allowed to enter the goods at the Custom-house for the prices that are named in 
your invoice? A. I do not think that they should charge anything more than the 
bill states when making their valuation for duty. 

Q. If they were to do anything to the invoice you think they should put on a 
less rate of duty? A. How can the Government know that these are the same goods 
that other people buy; how are they to know that the goods are sold at a higher 
price than the bill represents; that is where I complain. I-know that if I can go 
to a place and buy carriage wheels cheaper than I can from other carriage-whe el 
manufacturers that I ought to be allowed to enter them at the rate at which I buy 
them. 


Wrtu1am Topp, Tanner and Larrigan-maker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What do you work at? A. I have two trades; I am a tanner by trade, and I 
am a larrigan-maker. . 

Q. Do you work at the larrigan-making? A. Yes; at the present time I do. 

Q. How long have you been working at that trade? A. About a year. 

Q. What wages do the men receive when working at the larrigan business? A. 
They average from 75 cents to $1 a day; some of them make as high as $1.50 to 
$1.75 a day. : 

Q. What would an ordinary man receive? A. About $1.50 a day. 

Q. Would that be when working at piece-work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do most of the men in your shop work at piece-work? A. Two of them do. 

Q. Do they work at piece-work altogether? A. Yes; and two of them receive 
$2 a day. 

Q. ew many hours a day do you work? A. Last year I worked about twelve 
hours a day. 

Q. Do you find it necessary to work that number of hours in order to make 
$1.50 to $2aday? <A. Yes. 
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Q. But it is not compulsory upon you to work after ten hours? A. I could stop 
at the end of the ten hours if I liked. 

Q. It is a matter that is optional with yourself? <A. Yes. 

Q. But the more work youdo the better it is for you? A. Yes; the more work 
Ido the better it is for me. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Do you get pretty steady work all the year around? A. I get pretty steady 
work; last year I had pretty steady employment all year around, and could have 
worked every night if I pleased. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Once a month—every four weeks. 

Q. Are you paid in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of the hands in your establishment own houses? <A. I do not know 
of any. 

Q: About what rent cana journeyman in your business afford to pay? A. L 
should say about $60 a year. 

_Q. How many rooms would there be in a house for which you should pay $60 a 
year. A. Houses of seven rooms. 

Q. Houses of seven rooms could be got for that money? A. That is the average 
house. 

Q. Would it be a comfortable house? A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of fuel do you use in Fredericton? A. We use mostly wood. 

Q. What do you pay for good, dry wood? About $3.75 or $4 a cord; we pay 
about $4 a cord for the best wood. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what beef, by the quarter, costs here in the fall of the 
year? <A. In the fall of the year it would cost about 4 cents for the fore-quarter, 
and 5 for the hind—that is, a pound. 

. Do you know what bread costs here? A. Do you mean by the loaf? 

. By the loaf? A. Six cents is generally the price charged here. 3 

. Would that be a two-pound loaf? A. I suppose they are two-pound loaves. 

They are supposed to be two-pound loaves? A. Yes. 

Ave the men in your establishment satisfied with monthly payments? A. Yes. 

. Ave they paidin cash? A. Yes; I never heard any grumbling about that point. 
By Mr. WaLsH :— | 

Q. How many men are there working in the same establishment with you? A. 
There are about fourteen of us in our establishment. 

Q. Do they all get the sume wages that you speak of? A. They all get paid 
according to the work they do. 

Q. Do they all work piece-work? <A. Yes; all except one or two, who are 
getting $1 a day. 

Q. Would they be laborers? A. Yes; just ordinary men working down stairs. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. Do you know what curriers earn in Fredericton? A. There are no curriers 
in our shop; I think that a currier will get from $7 to $12. 

Q. Do youmean a week? A. Yes. 7 ¥ 

Q. Do you do any tanning in your establishment? A. We do a little tanning, 
but no currying. 

Q. What do the tanners earn? <A. They earn $1 a day. 

Q. Then they are not skilled men? A. No. 

Q. Are there any boys working in your establishment? A. Yes; one boy. 

Q. About what is the age of the youngest boy working in your establishment ? 
A. He is about fourteen years old. 

Q. Do you know what boys of fourteen or fifteen years of age can earn in 
Fredericton? <A. The boy I speak of gets $2.50 a week. 

Q. How long has he been working with you? A, About four months. 
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Joun ScuiyeER, Engineer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


What is your business? A. I am an engineer. 
In whose employment do you work? A. Mr. Risteen’s, 

Q. How long have you been working as an engineer in his establishment? A. I 
have been working with him for the last five years; I am now going on five years 
with him. 

Q. How many hours aday do you work? <A. I generally work ten hours ; I 
sometimes have to be on hand at other times when I am wanted. 

Q. When you work after the ten hours do you get extra compensation? 
A. Sometimes I do; it is all according to what I am at work doing. 

Q. Do you get pretty constant employment all the year round? <A. I get 
employment full time for eight months in the year, and for the remainder of the 
time I make three-quarter time. 

Q. How much do engineers holding such positions as you do receive in 
Fredericton? A. I am getting $2 a day at the present time. 

Q. Would $2 a day be a fair average pay for engineers in Fredericton? A. It 
would all depend on the work he did; a man might be able to run an engine and. 
not be an engineer. 

Q. What ought a man who is competent to run a stationary engine get ? PO 
stationary engineer should get $2 a day, but they do not get it here; some of them 
only get $1.25. “ | ; 

Q. Would these men who are working for $1.25 be considered competent 
engineers? <A. No. 

Q. Would you favor the passing of a law requiring all engineers to have a 
certificate of competency? A. I do not know about that; it is just a question 
whether they should; I suppose it would be a good rule to follow. 

Q. Do you think that before a man can be entrusted with an. engine he ought 
to be able to pass a strict examination before a board of examiners? A. A man 
might be a first-class man and not have education enough to pass through this exami- 
nation; he might be able to do all the work required about an engine, and still the 
board might ask him questions that he could not answer. 

Q. Do you think that an engineer ought to have a perfect knowledge of all the 
details of an engine before he goes to work as an engineer? A. | do. 

Q. Do many of the men working in your establishment own houses ? A. There 
area few of them who own houses; there are some others that do not. 

Q. Do the workingmen of Fredericton with whom you are acquainted live 
comfortably? A. Some of them do and some do not; the trouble is, that they do 
not get enough wages to live comfortably. 

Q. Do you know of any workingmen in Fredericton who are able to work, and 
willing to do so, that are absolutely suffering for the necessaries of life? A. I have 
no doubt that there are plenty of them in Fredericton, for they do not get enough 
the year round to live on comfortably. Workingmen do not get enough employ- 
ment in summer to keep them in winter. 

Q. What classes of men do not get work in the winter? A. You may say that 
all classes of mechanics are idle in the winter, for very few establishments run all 
winter. When they do run through the winter they cut things down so fine that a 
man cannot live on his wages, and some of the establishments only work on three- 
quarter time. 

Q. Are many of the workingmen in Fredericton in need of charity? A. There 
are plenty of them requiring charity, but they get along without it, somehow. 

Q. Is there any system of charitable relief given by the municipal authorities in 
Fredericton? A. I think they do give some relief, but I do not know what kind. 

Q. Do you know of any one of the boards that give charitable relief? A. Yes; 


the city council, for one, does. 
A—28% 


Q. 
Q. 
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Q. Does it give relief to those whoare unable to work or those sick? A. I think 
the relief is given to those who are sick; I do not really know, but 1 think that is 
what it is given for. There are many mechanics in Fredericton who are suffering, 
but who would not ask for relief from the city council, preferring to get along as best 
they can without it. 


WitiiAmM Mackay, City Alderman, called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are you a member of the Fredericton city council? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able to tell the Commission whether there is any large number of 
people in the city who are suffering, and who require charitable relief of any kind 
during the year?. A. There are not. 

Q. Are you able to give us an estimate of the amount of relief given each year 
by the city council to the poor? A. It costs about $3,000 a year to keep up our 
poor—that is, to support the poor in the poor-house; and it costs in the neighborhood 
of $400 for outdoor relief, which is principally given to widows and poor people who 
are unable to work. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Does that $3,400 cover everything given by the city to its poor? A. The 
city only supports its poor that are in the alms-house. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What class of people are there principally in the alms-house? A. They are 
principally decrepit and blind people. 

Q. Are any of them able to work? <A. No. 

Q. Is outdoor relief ever given to any people who are able to work? A. There 
is quite a large amount given to people who are strangers, that come here, and it is 
given for the purpose of getting them away from here. Relief is also given to some 
widows who are unable to work and have small families. If a man meets with an 
accident—a workingman—he gets a little till he gets well again. 

Q. Do you think there are many workingmen in Fredericton who earn so little 
that when they become idle during the winter they are in need of assistance 
from thecity? A. No; there are none, that lam aware of, who are working people, 
and who do work when they can get it, that are in need of assistance. There may be 
some cases of accident, or something of that kind, where working people may need 
assistance ; but there are no working people, who work, who ever require assistance 
from the city. 

Q. Do you think there is any large number of people who are compelled 
to deny themselves of the ordinary comforts of life? A. There are no large numbers, 
unless it is brought on by their own indiscretion. 

Q. Are there any habitual drunkards in Fredericton? A. No. 

Q. Has there been less intoxication in Fredericton since the introductixn of the 
Scott Act than there formerly was? A. I could not say for certain, but I think 
there has been less drinking in the city since the adoption of the Scott Act, and not 
so many drunk on the streets as formerly. Of late the law has not been so strictly 
enforced—that is, for the last year back. 

Q. However, you think there are not many men in the city who are able to 
work who really require charitable assistance? A. There are very few, if any. 

Q. Is there anything you would like to add to the statements you have made? 
A. I cannot think of anything. 

Q. Has any report of the charitable committee been made to the city council | 
within a short time? A. Not more than our regular monthly report from our alms- 
house commissioners. 
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Q. Does that report include the amount given for outdoor relief as well as the 
alms-house poor? <A. It includes both. 
Q. Has that report been printed? A. No; we never print that report. 
By Mr. WALSH :— 
Q. Do you publish an annual report? A. Only so far as the finances of the city 
are concerned. 
By Mr. Frerp :-— 


Q. What would be the poll-tax in Fredericton? A. Last year I think it was $8.25. 

Q. Who are exempted from paying that tax? A. Men who are over sixty-five 
years of age ; that is, a man who owns a house or lot, and nothing more, when he 
arrives at the age of sixty-five years he is exempt from the poll-tax by law. 

Q. Is there any limit, in the way of income, to the payment of a poll-tax? A. 
All incomes of $300 and under are exempt from taxation. 

Q. And persons earning no less than $300 a year pay no poll-tax? A. A man 
pays poll-tax but not income-tax on $300. All persons from the age of twenty-one 
to sixty-five years pay a poll-tax in Fredericton. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. And that poll-tax is $8.25 a year? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the same every year? A. It varies from year to year. 

Q. But this year, is it more or less than last year? A. It has been more in years 
past. 

Q. How much more? A. Not much; very little; a few cents. 

Q. How much less than that has it been for a few years back? A. It would be 


about the same for the last few years; it may have decreased somewhere in the 


neighborhood of 25 or 30 cents, or it may have increased that much. 
Q. What was the tax on real estate last year? A. It was $4.34 for $100. 
Q. As arule, does the tenant or landlord pay the property tax? <A. The land- 
lord; $4.34, that is our tax per $100; one-fifth—20 per cent. 
Q. Four dollars and thirty-four cents a hundred is assessed on the valuation of 
the property? <A. It is. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is not that a big rate? A. Itis a little less than I per cent., for we do not 
assess on the full value of the property—about 18 off. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. Then your assessment is about 87 cents on the full assessed value of the 
property? A. Somewhere in that neighborhood; it varies from year to year, 
according to the amount required for city purposes. 

By Mr. WALSH :— 

Q. But $4.34 was the amount assessed on real estate this year? A. No; last 
year, 


Josepu CO, Rrsreen, Sash and Door Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CuarKE :— 


Q. Your factory is a sash and door factory, is it not? A. Yes. 

Q. That is what it is called? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you manufacture in your factory? A. We make everything that is 
needed in a building—everything that is required for building, and also everything in 
the building that is wanted on a farm, and afso in the furniture line. We also make 
everything that is required in the furnishing of mills, but we do not do much in that line. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Do you get out the stock for agricultural implements ? A. Just a portion of 


them; we make the stock needed for a common building in the country around here. 
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Q. How many hands do you employ? A. We employ from sixteen to eighteen ; 
our average number of hands is sixteen, but at present I think we have eighteen 
hands employed. 

Q. Do you employ any boys? We have generally about three. 

Q. Are they working in the name of apprentices or not? A. They are supposed — 
to be apprentices, and they are hired on that understanding ; we hire them upon the 
understanding that they will stay with us for four years; the first year they will receive 
$2 a week, and get an increase of wages of $1 a year until they are twenty-one years 
of age. 

Q. Do they get an increase of wages until they are twenty-one years old? A. 
Yes; or, rather, | should say until their four years are up, for sometimes when they 
have served their time they are twenty-two years old; I should say they are not 
bound in any way. 

Q. Do these apprentices generally remain with you till their time isup? A. Yes; 
most of them do, If they remain for three or four months, or even six months, they 
generally remain till their time is up and they have served their apprenticeship out, 
and learned their trade. 

Q. Have you ever had any of these apprentices who have served their time with 
you remain on after they have served their time with you as journeymen? A. We 
have three now. 

Q. What wages do your journeymen receive? A. The journeymen usually get 
from $8 to $10 a week. 

Q. What does your foreman receive, or do you do the foreman’s work yourself ? 
A, The foreman receives $10 a week; they get the same wages nearly all the way 
through. They have got these wages for the last two or three years, and we make 
no discount in their wages at any time—I do not deduct anything for lost time ; there 
are two or three men who get the same wages as the foreman and the engineers. 

Q. What do you pay them? A. Ten dollars a week. : 

Q. And you make no discount in their wages? A. No; we do not have a regular 
foreman, in the sense of a foreman, in most of the factories, for | am a practical man 
myself; but I have a foreman who acts in my place when Iam absent, and who 
represents me. Of course, the men take their orders from the foreman, but he is not 
placed in the same position as the most of foremen in the same kind of factories. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents happen in your factory? A. We have not 
had an accident of a serious nature happen in our factory in the eighteen years I have 
been in the business, nor any accident of any kind since I have been associated in the 
business. During all that time I only know of one or two hands who have got their 
fingers hurt by the working of the machinery. | 

Q. But you have never had anything in the nature of a serious accident take 
place in your factory? A. No. 

Q. Have you any machinery of a technical nature in your factory that is liable 
to get out of order? A. No; we have not anything in our factory out of the usual 
order of wood-working machinery. We have belts that run through the floor, but 
they are boxed up, and we have taken that precaution so as to avoid accidents as far 
as possible. 

Q. Have you a buzz-planer and shaper in your factory ? A. We have not a buzz- 

laner. ? 
: Q. Have youa shaper? A. We have no shaper. 

Q. Have you a moulder? A. We have a moulder, and one of the most serious 
accidents we had took place on that machine; at that time one of the men lost two 
of his fingers. 

Q. Have you ever had the boys *take hold of the machines to work them? 
A. No; we do not force them to do so. They take hold of them gradually, and if 
they show any unwillingness to do so we do not force them to take hold of the 
machine; we prefer to keep them back rather than have accidents take place 
through their working the machinery. I ama man of a nervous temperament and 
pr efer that my boys would learn to take hold of the machines gradually, and thus 
gain confidence to do their work. 
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Q. Do you get out all the work such as is needed in frame work? <A. We get 
out everything for any kind of building that is built in this section of the country— 
that is, the wood-work. We have furnished all the necessary material for building 
the Parliament buildings, down to the commonest tenement houses. 

Q. Do you find, as a general rule, that the class of houses that you are building 
now are better than they formerly were? <A. There is a great improvement in the 
character of the houses built to what they were formerly, especially among the 
farmers. I speak of farm houses particularly, because perhaps two-thirds of my work 
goes out into the country districts; this takes place because the town is small and 
has not grown a great deal. The buildings that have been erected in the city are a 
great improvement on the old ones; but the area of land is not very much taken up. 


_ I must say that the character of the buildings erected in this city and the surrounding 


country has improved very much during the last few years. 
By Mr. FRrEp :— 


Q. Is there any material change of late years in the houses occupied by the 
workingmen of this city? A. I could not say that there is much improvement, for 
I think that the tendency of workingmen in this section of the country is to spend all 
they earn. Ifa workingman earns enough to build a tenement he may get it, but it 
is not the ordinary rule for a workingman to follow; in other words, the working- 
man of this city is very apt to live up to-all the income he gets, but if he is a profi- 
cient man, and not wasteful or given to dissipation, he can support himself and family 
quite comfortably. 

Q. Do you think that, as arule, the working people of this city and surround- 
ing country occupy better houses than they formerly did—or do they continue to 
occupy the same houses? A. I think there is an improvement in the character of 
the houses of the working class of this people; but Ido not think it is so very decided 
in the case of the working classes as among the farmers, except in some special cases. 
Speaking of the intemperate habits of the men who work in this city, I would say 
that I have three men in my employ who used to be quite intemperate, but those men 
are not intemperate now. I do not know that there is a boy or man in my employ 
who indulges, to any extent, in intoxicating liquor; and the result is that they can 
afford better tenements than they did before they left off the use of liquor. 

Q. Do you think that the Scott Act has been beneficial to the workingmen of 


- this city in the respect of keeping him sober? <A. I think that the local prohibition 


of this city, even ineffectually asit has been carried out, has been of a decided benefit 
to this town. 

Q. Do you think that the enforcement of the Scott Act has been of any benefit 
to the working classes of this city? A. Ido think so; I know there are a good 
many men in my employ who keep sober that I do not think would if there were 
not local prohibition in the sale of liquor. The Act works in this way: they have to 
go into secret places to get their liquor, and they do not like to be seen going in there ; 
but if the sale of liquor were legalized, and it was sold openly in the stores, they 
would be sure to go in and get it. 

Q. Have you ever heard the men say this? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. Do you find that in getting out your finishing materials that you use a great 
deal more hardwood than formerly? A. I may say that when I started originally 
I had the first factory, the first wood-working factory ever set to work in this town. 
That was eighteen years ago this spring. This town is called somewhat conservative, 
and while other towns had factories of this kind before Fredericton had there was none 
here till I started mine. At that time there was little or no hardwood used, while 
to-day there is a large amount of it used in every house that is built; there is a 
great deal of ash, birch, and hacmatac used. 

Q. Do you think that the hardwood is used because the pine is getting scarce in 
this country? A. No; not altogether that; I think the hardwood is used because 
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the work is done by machinery, and it is not so hard work on the carpenters to make 
up hardwood as it used to be. From this cause they prefer to use ash, birch, and 
other kinds of hardwood, instead of pine, in getting out their stock, and are perfectly 
willing to put it together. 

By Mr. FREED :— : 

Q. How steadily can you give employment to your men throughout the year? 
A. We usually get up steam about the middle of February and run along till about 
New Year’s. As I stated a few minutes ago, the great bulk of our werk goes to the 
country, and of course they cannot work there so very early in the spring as they 
could in the town; but we generally start our mill about the middle of February ; 
that has been our practice of late years. Of course during that time from six to seven 
of the hands are employed in making repairs and improvements to the mill and 
getting ready for the next season’s work. When we do start up we have a little 
ordered work on hand which we finish first, and then make up some stock of a 
character that we anticipate will be required. As I have often expressed myself to 
gentlemen coming to Fredericton, our factory is more to be compared to a jobbing 
shop than a wood-working mill, for we have to do everything in the nature of wood 
work. 

Q. Then, from New Year’s to the middle of February a great part of your force is 
out of employment? <A. Yes. 

By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q. Do you do any work of an outside nature? A. We avoid doing anything of 
that kind that can be helped. Of course, ifa man wants us to finish his house we will 
do so; but as a rule we do not take any buildings to erect; we simply furnish the 
wood-work required for them. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Do you know whether any of your hands own houses? A. I think there are 
about six of them that do. 

Q. Do you think that they have paid for these houses out of their wages? 
A. Some of them, I think, have; I think they own the houses, though I could not say 
whether there are any claims against them or not. ; 

Q. Has the money they paid for the houses come out of their wages? A. I 
think some of it has come out of their wages, perhaps to a limited extent. I believe 
these houses are paid for out of their wages, though I do not know that they were 
paid for at the time they were built. 

Q. Have any of your hands invested money in the savings bank? ‘A. I do not 
think they have; my impression would be that they would not. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a week—Saturday. 

Q. Do you pay them in cash? <A. Yes. 

Q. And in full? A. Yes; I may say pay in full. Occasionally two or three of 
the hands might be paid short till Monday, but practically we pay every Saturday. 
Our hands are oftener paid in advance than not at the end of the week. 

Q. Do many of your men get advances through the week? A. Very seldom; 
once ina while some of the hands may get paid a little—that is, a man who.may want 
to buy a load of hay; but asarule our hands do not ask for money in advance, unless 
it may be a man who wants to buy some hay or a cow. 

Q. Do many of the workingmen of Fredericton keep cows? A. There are 
several of them who do; I think there are two or three men in my employ who keep 
cows, and I know there are quite a number of cows kept in the town by the working 
people. 

Q. Do many of the workingmen of Fredericton do any gardening? A. Yes; 
there are several of them who do some little gardening; that is a matter that 
depends on how ambitious the men are. 

Q. About what is the size of a lot usually attached to a workingman’s house? 
A. The lots in the city are laid off in one-quarter acres; they are laid off 166 x 66 feet. 
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Q. About what would such a lot cost? A. Mr. Thompson spoke about the cost 


- of land in this city, and when he was asked the question I think he said that he 
thought lots could be got outside the immediate proximity of the city for from $300 


to $400. I think that in some cases that would be right, for some of the places are 
laid off in three-quarter acre lots, while some of the streets that do not run parallel 
with the main street would be just quarter acre lots, and could be got for about half 
that money. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q. So that they would cost about $150? A. Yes; some on the corner of Smith 
street, or thereabouts, could be got for that money. Our representative in the 
Senate, Hon. Mr. Odell, has a large piece of territory in that neighborhood, just half 
a mile from the town, for which he asks from $300 to $400. 


By Mr. FReEpD :— 


Q. Would that be $300 for alot? A. Yes; but the prices vary a little accord- 
ing to the neighborhood. 

Q. Take a comfortable cottage of five or six rooms, situated close to a man’s 
work—about what would it cost to build it? A. We build houses of that description 
for $800 or $1,000; of course, it would not be fitted up with all the modern improve- 
ments, but still it would be comfortable. 


By Mr. CLarkE :— 


Q. Are your shops pretty comfortable to work in—especially in winter? A. 
Our shop is kept pretty warm in the day time and with exhaust steam at night. 
Our engine starts about three-quarters of an hour before the men go to work in the 
morning, so that by the time they come it will be sufficiently warm for them to com- 
mence work. I think I stated the wages paid to the principal men, but besides that 
we employ some laboring men, who get less pay. | 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What wages do you pay to a laborer? A. Commencing from the Ist of May 
we pay from $7 to $7.50 a week, and in the winter $6 to $6.50. I heard the question 
asked Mr. Thompson about what was the poll-tax of this city, and I would say that 
the man who earns $400 a year is taxed about $8. It would not be much above that, 
but rather below. I suppose that is a poll-tax, and in the case of my own men I 
know of one who pays less. I know he grumbled because his taxes were too high, 
$3 or $4, so I asked him how many children he sent to school, and he said five, when 
I said to him that he ought not to complain when he sent that number of children to 
school to be educated. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Is this tax of $8 the regular poll-tax of this city? A. It is not an arbitrary 
tax. 

Q. You mean it is not a fixed tax of that amount paid yearly? A. It is not; it 
varies each year. I cannot speak definitely upon the point, but I think everybody 
who earns under $300 income is exempt from income-tax, but all over that amount 
is taxed, so that the income-tax does not fall very heavily upon any one, but all have 
to pay a poll and school tax. I know my own employés are taxed from $8 to $9. 

Q. Is that $8 or $9 ayear? A. It is. 

Q. How are the water-taxes arranged? A. The party who hires the tenement 
generally pays them. 

Q. Is that the rule? A. Yes; as a rule they pay it. 

Q. Is that the law? A. I think there is no law regarding that tax here. The 
waterworks in this city are only a matter of recent introduction, and probably only - 
one-half of the houses in the city have water pipes in them. They are just depend- 
ing on the wells; the matter of placing water-pipes in a person’s house is optional. 
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By Mr. CLarKkE :— 


Q. Who owns the water works? A. The city. 

Q. Then all real estate would be taxed for its support? A. Yes; and itis 
gradually improving, although the water works have not, as yet, become self-sustain- 
ing, for I think there is some $4,000 a year taxes to make up the deficiency. The 
money to build the works, some $100,000, was originally borrowed, and the interest 
on it has now to be paid up. The charge for one tap is $5 a year, and for two or 
more | think the tax is $1 for each one. 


F, P. Tuompson, Manufacturer of Agricultural Implements, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. What business are youengagedin? A. Iam engaged in the foundry business 5 
I am a member of the firm of McFarland, Thompson & Anderson. 

Q. What classes of goods do you manufacture? A. We manufacture a large 
variety of goods; we make all kinds of agricultural implements, all kinds of machines 
for stationary engines, rotary engines and shingle machines; we make all kinds of 
mill machinery, and machinery of all descriptions. We make all classes of goods 


in iron that are used in this section of the country; we make all descriptions of mill. 


work and railway work; we make band-saws, and all kinds of machinists’ tools; we 
make a very good article of shingle machines, which I think are superior to any 
made in this country. 

Q. About how many men do youemploy? A. We have, at the present time, on 
our pay-roll about forty-six hands—that is, including apprentices and hands—I mean 
apprentices and men. Some of the hands will not have employment during the whole 
year, and for this reason—that we, for a short period in the year, are shut down for 
two or three weeks. 

Q. Can you give us some idea of the wages earned by the men in your employ- 
‘ ment? A. An apprentice, after he has served his time, may earn about $1 a day; 
the average wages of the journeymen are about $9 a week. A good, fair mechanic 
in the machine or moulding shop, if he works by piece-work, will make from $9 to 
$9.50 a week. To our foremen we give more wages. 

Q. Do your apprentices have to stay with you any stated time? A. Asa rule, 
they stay with us for four years, but we have no articles of indenture drawn up for 
them, and when an apprentice serves a part of his time he receives journeymen’s 
wages. 

Q. I suppose that some of these apprentices stay with you after they have served 
their time? A. Some of them do; a great many of them do so. 

Q. What wages do your apprentices receive? A. They get $1.50 the first year, 
$2 the second, $3 the third and $4 the last year. . 

Q. How many hoursa day do your men work ? A. They work ten hours when 
we are running full time; they work from seven to twelve in the morning and from 
one to six o’clock in the afternoon, with an hour for dinner at noon. 

Q. Do you pay your hands once a week ? A. We pay our hands once a fortnight, 
and that has been our custom for the last seventeen years, ever since we Mave been 
in the business. 

Q. Do your hands ever get money between pay-days? A. They do get cash 
between pay-days, if they want it; we have always paid them in cash every two 
weeks, This custom of payment was established by Mr. Anderson, a member of 
our firm, who died in Scotland last year; he worked at the business when it was 
called the “Caledonia Works,” and the custom has been kept on, I presume, because of 
its being an advantageous one. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your men—-have you ever had any strikes 
among your hands? A. We have never had any. Our hands have sometimes wanted 
a raise of wages, and whenever we have felt that we could afford to give it to them 
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we have done so, but if we felt that it was not possible for us todo so we have not 
given them the raise of wages demanded by them. 
Q. Do you make the rate of wages yourselves? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. Will you state what wages your foreman gets? A. The foremen of the 
machine and moulding shops each receive $3 a day. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. During how large a proportion of the year is your factory shut down and 
the men out of work? A. We close down for three weeks at Christmas times and do 
what we call repairing. During that time we keep three or four, or even six men 
employed ; then after that there are four weeks that we run three-quarter time; that 
is after the New Year. During that time we run nine hours, and this we do because 
it does not pay us to ran the engines on full time. This year we worked two weeks 
three-quarter time and three weeks nine hours. 

Q. During the other times of the year do you work continuously? A. Yes; we 
work continuously. 

Q. Do you have a large or small number of men that only get occasional 
employment? A. We have none that get occasional employment, except during the 
periods I have spoken off, for we make a large number of mowing machines and 
horse-rakes, and so we manage to give the hands constant employment. We make 
all kinds of machines for outdoor work. 

Q. Then, as a rule, with the exception of the three weeks you have spoken of, 
and the stoppage at Christmas, your hands are constantly employed throughout the 
year? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether any of your men own houses or not? A. know that 
there are quite a number of my men that do own their own houses; I could not state 
the exact number, but I know that our pattern-maker’ owns his own house, and a very 
nice property, and one of our blacksmiths has built himself a house. I also know 
that our teamster, who has been with us five years, has bought a property, and I 
think some others of the men have done the same thing; but I could not state the 
exact number. i fs 

Q. Can a workingman getia lot of land in Fredericton for building for reason- 
able terms? <A. Yes. . 

Q. Can he buy such a lot within a short distance of the city? A. He can buy 
it on long time for pay. I know that they can buy land in some portions of the city 
very cheap; I know that in some parts of the city some lots can be bought by the 
workingman. 

Q. Ifa man goes out of the city, say half a mile, what would he pay for a build- 
ing lot of 50 feet? A. Do you mean half a mile out of the city? 

Q. Half a mile from the business portion of the city? A. 1 should think that 
half a mile from the business portion would hardly take us to the rear of the city, 
but after they get a short distance out of the range of the streets they could get a 
piece of land for $40 to $50. Within the city limits the lots would cost all the way 
from $175 to $250—that is, for building lots. r 

Q. Are you able to say whether any of your men who have not built houses 
have saved any money and invested it in any way? A. I do not know of it of my 
own knowledge—that is, of my own personal knowledge. [I know that the foreman 
of our moulding shop and the foreman of the foundry have invested money in the 
savings bank, but I do not know it of my own personal knowledge. 

Q. Do many of your men come to you between pay-days for advances? A. I 
might say that some of them do, but they are principally men of families—not over 
eight or nine—who want to buy a little hay, oats or a cow, and when they do ask for 
the money they get it. 

Q. Have your hands ever represented to you that they would be better off if 


| they were paid weekly? A. No. 
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Q. You have never heard them make that statement? A. No; wedo not pay on 
Saturday, but on Monday ; Monday night is and always has been our pay-night. 

Q. Why did you fix on Monday as a pay-day? <A. I did not have much to do 
with our doing so, for Mr. Anderson, who was our mechanical manager, adopted that 
plan, because he had seen it work well in Scotland, and we have always continued it. 

Q. You do not know of any particular advantage in the plan? A. I do not 
know of any, except a man might be able to have a little money on hand during the 
week. 

Q. Do you find your hands pretty steady asarule, or do you find much drunken- 
ness among them? A. I think that, as a rule, our hands are steady. 

Q. Do you think there is much difficulty in getting liquor in Fredericton? A. 
I should think not, for in the way that the Scott Act is being enforced I think the 
liquor is around here—that is, judging from appearances. , 

Q. Are the taxes of workingmen heavy or light in Fredericton? A. We think 
they are heavy, but we have very little experience to really know. Of course they 
have to pay municipal rates outside of the city taxes. | | 

Q. What is the custom of paying taxes on tenements? Do the iandlords or the 
tenants have to pay the taxes on the houses? A. The landlords have to pay on the 
property. 

Q. Ifa man rents a house does he have to pay the taxes on it in addition to his 
rent? <A. He pays a poll-tax. 

Q. What is the poll-tax of Fredericton? A. I do not know just what it is. 

Q. Does the man who owns a house have to pay a poll-tax? A. Yes; I think 
that all of us have to pay a poll-tax; at least, that is my impression. I have been 
paying taxes for the last seventeen or eighteen years and I think [ have paid a poll- 
tax; I think every body has to pay the poll-tax. 

Q. Do you think that you pay a poll-tax? <A. I think I do; still, I would not 
give that as being correct. 

Q. I have heard it stated that the laborers of Fredericton paid a poll-tax of $8 a 
year. Do you know whether that is true or not? A. I do not know whether it is 
true or not. 

Q. What wages do your workers receive? A. Our pattern-makers get $2 a day. 

Q. What do the men engaged on agricultural implements receive? A. They 
earn about the same. We had one man who left us last week and who went to Texas 
who was earning that sum a day. We occasionally have a boy who makes less than 
that in the wood-shop. : 

By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q. Are your shops pretty comfortable? A. Yes. 

Q. How is your moulding shop heated? A. By a wood furnace and an exhaust 
steam pipe which runs through the shop. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaints about the dampness of the steam ? 
A. Ourmen have never grumbled to us about the question of the heating of our store, or 
anything of that kind. We would prefer to run full time through the winter, but we 
find it does not pay to do so; still, we do not make any discount on our men’s wages 
on that account, except to shorten the time. We have always kept their wages up 
to the same rate per hour through the winter time. is 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. The same rate per hour in the winter as in the summer? A. Yes; the same 
rate—that is, within the last six or seven years. There was a time, some seven 
years ago, when we did make a discount on the wages in the winter. 

Q. Has there been a tendency during the last few years to increase or decrease 
the wages? A. The wages we pay are as high as ever they were; our experience 
is that we are paying higher wages than ever we paid before. 

Q. Are you able to give us any opinion as to whether the rates of living in 
Fredericton have increased or decreased during the last few years? A. I could not 
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speak very definitely on that point. J cannot compare this place with all of Canada 
and say, but I can for the Maritime Provinces, and as far as they are concerned I 
can say workmen can live as cheaply here as anywhere else in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Q. Can you tell us what a workingman would have to pay for a tenement house, 
or flat of ahouse, of four to six rooms, in Fredericton? A. [should think all the way 
from $40 to $80. 

Q. A month? <A. No; a year. There are some tenements that we call 
“barracks,” which would rent for the smaller amount, but they are not comfortable 
buildings. I think that for a good, comfortable house a workingman would have 
to’ pay $80 a year. I will say that I do not think Iam well enough informed to 
give an opinion. 


—_————————————_ 


MarysvILuz, N.B., 4th May, 1888. 


ALEXANDER GriBson, Lumber Merchant, Proprietor Marysville Cotton Mill, 
called and sworn. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. The Commission would like you to give some evidence in reference to your 


- lumber industry, as well as the cotton mill. They would like you to tell about how 


many hands you employ in the lumber business, as well as their separate wages, &c. ? 
A. I could tell you about the quantity of lumber we manufacture. . 

Q. Could you give us a statement as regards the lumber manufactory? A. We 
manufactured last year about 25,000,000 of what we call long lumber, deals, boards, 
scantling and edgings, I should say that we made about 16,000,000 laths and I 
think about 14,000,000 shingles. It would be quite a job to tell you the number of 


men we employed in the getting out of the lumber during the past winter. 


Q. Could you just give us an approximate idea? A. | should say that I was 
within the mark if I named 700 men. 

Q. Would that be the men engaged in making the lumber ? A. No; getting out 
the logs and hauling them. 

Q. And not the manufacturing? A. No. 

Q. That is the number of men engaged in the getting out of the wood? A. Yes; 
those men I do not pay wages to, for I get the logs by the hundred. I did not hire 
the men myself, but I got the logs and paid for them by the superficial thousand ; 
but I think their wages were from $16, $18 and $22 a month, and a little more for 
the teamsters. 

Q. What would the choppers get? A. $16 to $22. 

Q. How many stream-drivers do youemploy? A. I should say there were 200 
men on the stream the past winter driving logs. 

Q. Are they included in the 700 men you spoke of? A. No; I have about 200 
men engaged in stream-driving, separate from the other men. 

Q. What wages do theyreceive? A. Their wages vary according to the class of 
men; they run all the way from $1 to $3 a day, and found. When I refer to the 
number of men and their wages who were employed in the woods, it is understood 
that they are found, too—that is, they receive their board. In the saw-mill I think 
we employ about sixty men, and some more in the lath and shingle machines, and 
their wages run from $1 to $2.50 a day, and they find themselves. In and around 
the saw-mill we have seventy-five hands all told. Their wages vary; some of the lads 
in the mill may get $1, but as a general thing the wages run from $1.25 to $1.50. 
In the brick-yard we have heretofore employed a great number of men, but this year 
we will not employ so many, for we will only run one brick-kiln, making 1,500,000 or 
2.000,000, and will employ about twenty men. We are able to make brick here and 
send them into the United States and pay the duty; I have already sent four car- 
loads to that country. 
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Q. Did you send them to the northern part of Maine? A. Yes; up to Cariboo. 
I could not tell you the number of men we employed making the brick, but I should 
say somewhere about twenty men; we are just commencing in the brick-yard now, 
and we give to the men $1.25 a day and to the foreman $4. 

Q. Do you employ any laboring men? A. Yes. 

Q. What do these men who operate on the lumber in the winter do after the 
season is over? A. Some of them are engaged looking after their farms; some of 
them go to work stream-driving and some in the mill, and some of them find 
employment down at the railway. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Generally speaking, about how many months in the year would they be 
employed? A. They would be employed in the mill about seven months each year ; 
they will be employed in the winter season in the woods, and some of them do nothing. 

Q. You say some of them go to the woods? <A. Yes; some go to the woods, 
and some take a hand at work in the cotton mill, while some do not do anything. 

Q. But there is no difficulty in getting employment steady all the year round ? 
A. Pretty nearly so, if they want it. 

Q. What hours do the men work in the lumber mill? A. Ten hours a day; the 
same in the cotton mill, and the same all round. 

Q. Do you have a half-holiday on Saturday? A. No; they gain ten minutes 
every day and knock off at 4:30 on Saturday. 

Q. That would be in the cotton mill? A. In the other places, too; we used not 
to do it, but the hands rather like the idea. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. How often do youpay yourmen? <A. Well, once a month—What is it, Mr. 
Googan ?—once a month or once in four weeks? (Mr. Googan—Once in four weeks.) 

Q. Do you pay your hands in cash? A. Yes; but some of them take goods out 
of the store; they are not compelled to do so. 

Q. It is a matter that is left optional with themselves? A. Yes; I have hired 
men for the last forty-five years, and I have never hired a man yet for anything but 
cash; still, there are some of the hands who anticipate their wages by taking goods 
out of the store. 

Q. I suppose that they can buy as cheaply from the store as anywhere else? A. 

I think so, or else they would not buy there. 
By Mr. KERwIn :— 

Q. I presume that the object of the store is for the convenience of the hands, and 
not for any monetary speculation? A. Yes; we could get along very well without 
it, but the men in the woods could not get along without it. 

Q. How many men are there employed in your cotton factory? A. I think 
there is something like 425 hands on the pay-roll. I was talking to our accountant 
yesterday about this matter, and he said that was the number of hands employed in 
the cotton factory; he went down to St. John to-day. 

Q. How many men would there be in this number? A. I could not tell you, 
but my superintendent could give you the number. In the dye-house they are all 
men, and the same in the packing-room. - 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What are the ages of the youngest people employed in the cotton mill? A. 
I could not tell you that. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Could you give us the number of the operatives you have living in your 
houses? A. I could not tell you that, but the greater part of them live here. 

Q. Could you tell us the number of rooms there are in each house, and the prices 
paid for the rent of each tenement? A. The best way for us to get at that would be 
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to adjourn up the hill, and then you can see the houses for yourselves, as well as see 
them and judge for yourselves. In the boarding house I think there are fifty of the 
hands boarding; I am speaking now from the best of my knowledge. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What would a brick tenement of five or six rooms be worth? A. In the 
double tenements there are six or seven rooms, and I think we would charge from 
$40 to $50 a year for them. There is a cellar all around each house, and the cellar 
is divided up so that each house is separate, and they do not come together at all. 
Each person can have his fuel at the cost of hauling the wood from the mill. A 
great many of the tenants keep a cow, and some of them have two, for which they 
get free pasturage. 

Q. How much ground is there attached to each building? A. 'They can farm as 
they please, and some of them do so and some do not. 


By Mr. Kerwiy :— 


Q. Have any of the operatives in the mill made money to purchase property of 
their own, or have any of them money in the savings bank? A. I know that numbers 
of them have money in the savings bank, and that others have bought a nice farm, 
and after farming for a little while they have come back to work in the mill. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. You think that they would prefer to put their money in the savings bank, 
rather than invest it in real estate? A. I could not say about that, but I am stating 
what I know to be a fact. I know of men who have worked here and saved enough 
money to build a nice house and buy a farm, who, after being a few years on the farm, 
have rented it and come back to work in the mill again. Old people would rather 
work in the mill and factory than farm. I know that this whole settlement could be 
populated if I could give the people the accommodation they want. You see the cotton 


factory and the mill gives employment to a great many hands, and they give more 


employment to the families than a farm would. I think there are some families here 
who earn over a $100 a month, between what comes in from their own wages and 
those belonging to their families. 

Q. I suppose there is ample accommodation for the people here, without any 
unnecessary crowding? A. I have never heard any grumbling on that score. 


By Mr. Ke.ry :— 
Q. Is there any system of fines in your cotton factory? A. We did try to fine 


the hands for bad weaving, but the rule is about obselete now. J asked the man in 


the weaving room what he had collected in fines, and he told me $1.26, and so I told 
him that he need not collect any more fines. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. You thought you could afford to stand the loss? A. I think so; that was all 
we ever fined for. 

By Mr. Keiy :— 

Q. Are you particular about the hands being on hand in the morning when you 
commence work? A. You will have to ask the superintendent, but I suppose they 
are particular about the hands being punctual on time. I know that I ought to have 
more houses built here for my hands, but I do not desire to build all the houses of 
wood, for I have a desire to build them of brick, and would very much prefer to do so. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is your business increasing or decreasing ? A. I do not know; we have 
never found any trouble, so far, to sell all the goods that we make; in fact, we can 
sell them quicker than we make them. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. All over Canada—Manitoba, 
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British Columbia, Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces; we have sent some 
goods to Newfoundland. We have sent some of our goods to Galt, Toronto, and other 
Canadian cities. 

Q. Do you find that you can compete with the other Canadian cotton mills? A. 
I believe that they decided to kill me at their last meeting—that is, when the asso- 
ciation met. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a cotton combination company ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are youa member of it?’ A. No; but I believe they passed a resolution at 
their last meeting to boycott me, and the result has been that | have had a hundred 
extra looms put in my factory, and I will shortly have them going. : 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Have you had a letter from the association saying that they would boycott 
you if you would not join them? A. No; but I have had letters from other people. 

Q. When your operatives are paid are they paid in full? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they receive their wages in cash, or do they have to take orders on the 
store? A. I do not know whether they get goods in the store or not, but if they get 
goods out of the store the amount is deducted out of their wages. I know thata 
great many people go there and run an account, but they are paid in cash whatever 
is coming to them at pay-day; I know that they go and pay their bills, and that is 
one of the best evidences that they are satisfied. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. When not deducted from their wages, do the operatives go to the store and 
pay their bill in cash? A. Some .of them do; I really think that that would be the 
best way for the employer, because very often it is hard to keep the run of them. [ 
was reading an article the day before yesterday about some cotton mills in the United 
States where they had been paying their hands on shorter time than once a month, 
and they found it was breaking up their help—that they were about thinking of return- 
ing to the monthly system. 


Q. Were they in favor of returning to the old system? A. Yes; they had decided | 


to go back to the paying of once a month. 

Q. Then, you do not think it would be beneficial to have a shorter term of pay- 
ment than the monthly one? <A. I think our hands here are very well off, because 
if they want any money between pay-days they can get it. 

(Mr. Gooaan.—And they are allowed to have it whenever they ask for it.) 


Wirness.—Anybody that is working here can have money whenever they want 
it before pay-day. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. We would like you to give us an idea of the moral standing of your operatives 
in the cotton mill, as to the habits of the operatives in the cotton mill and the lumber 
mill in the matter of drinking liquor? A. There has been no liquor sold here since I 
have been in this place, and if any comes to the place it isbrought here in the bellies of 
the hands from Fredericton, and I am determined that none shall be sold in this place 
as long as I have the swing. 

Q. Did that state of things exist here before the adoption of the Scott Act in 
Fredericton? A. Yes; the men in the woods areaway from all temptation; I really 
do not know anything about the morality of the women, but I think that, take them 
all round, they are as respectable as, or are on a par with, any other female opera- 
tives in a cotton-mill in the country. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. In the event of any of your operatives wanting to purchase one of your 
houses, if he had saved money enough to do so would you sell a house to him? A. 
I do not know about that; I think that I should hesitate about doing so, for the 
house might be used for a tavern, and a tavern in the vicinity of a cotton-mill would 
be a dangerous thing to have around. 
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Q. You were speaking of the moral character of the operatives, and so I ask you 
about their intellectual character—have you any means of judging of that? Have 
the hands any means of recreation afforded them? A. I think the intellectual 
character of our operatives is good. 

Q. You say that you would not sell one of your houses to one of your hands, 
even if he had the money to pay for it? A. I think I should hesitate about doing 
so, for it might lead to trouble and might be made the place of erecting a tavern. 
| Q. Is there not some land that they could buy outside of the place where they 

could build a house? <A. Yes; there is a place outside where three or four houses 
are built, but I do not think that I would sell one of my houses, for it might be used 
for a tavern, and that would be dangerous. 

Q. Have your hands any means of recreation afforded them? A. We havea 
church here, and different kinds of graded schools, and as regards their being able to 
read and write, I think you will find that they compare favorably with any operatives, 
in their intellectual character, in any other cotton-mill in the country. I think that 
the girls in the different flats are as intellectual as any I ever saw, and I know 
several of them who would make good clerks. 

Q. Are there any benefit societies among your people? A. None that I know 
of; they do not need it here. The most of the people live right here, and they have 
got homes of their own here, and when a girl gets to understand weaving she can 
make good wages, and the other members of the family can find employment at our 
other places. A 


By Mr. KEeviy :— 


Q. Is there any other information that you could give the Commission that 
would be of any benefit to them? A. I do not know that I could. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Could you give us any information that would be of use in forming a Bill by 
the Government, or in making legislation of any kind? Could you in any way 
suggest anything that would prevent strikes? A. We have had no strikes here, 
and I have never had any trouble whatever among my people. If I was to ask the 
Government to do anything, I would ask them to give us a post office in this place, 
for we need one bad. We have a post office here, but it is in the hotel, and it is too 
small, for our postal matter has assumed large proportions. When I was at Ottawa 
I suggested to the Government last year, not directly, that if they would agree to 
have a new post office here I would give them a house to have it in. I will say here 
that if they will only agree to do so I will put up a brick building which shall be large 
enough to hold a post office, and also for a savings bank. 

Q. You have not even a post office savings bank—all you have is a post office ? 
A. That is all we have. 

Q. The Government do not receive any savingshere ? A. No; I think that we 
ought to have a Customs officer here, for [ calculate that we import and export here, 
except from St. John and three other towns in New Brunswick, more than any 
other place in the Province. 

Q. If you could furnish us with the figures of your imports and exports we 
would like to have it? A. I shall give it to you before you leave. 

Q. How is the business in your cotton mill? <A. It is increasing, and we have 
now only a few short of 500 looms in the factory, and when we get the 100 extra 
looms up, and all the machinery connected with it, we will have 600 looms going, 
and give employment to a large number of extra hands. 

: Q. What is the population of Marysville? A. I could not tell you. The only 

thing we let here is the houses, and of them I could let more if I had them built, but’ 
_it is quite a job to build a dozen houses in one year; but before you go away I want 
you to look at my buildings, for they are all just as like one another as eggs. 1 have 
not been in any if them lately, but I think that they are all comfortably furnished. 
This is the statement of what we exported and imported from Marysville last year : 
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Exports from Marysville, 1887 :— 
25,000,000 feet deal boards, ends and scantling, say $9 


per thousand........scsseseccsceseeecescesceeeesecnsersenseeeeeens $225,000 
16,000,000 laths, $1.05 per thousand............ssseeseereeeeee 16,800 
4,000,000 shingles, 2.25 ipa mantle rae cant eb phys Vert 10,000 
1,000,000 Drick.............-:csceceseasceerecseeeenceecrevensteseeecees 7,000 
Cotton cloth, 1,860,000 poumds........cccceceeeeseeeeereeseeeneeees 502,000 
$761,000 
Imports :-— 

RAW COLDO Mew aacees ohne Pepodas cop ecen ccutsedecemee ain ata havieuneenraOnet $223,200 
Machinery c2.s0.cisayteses sls spe. on sh deneyh sect eedewes unter abeaee 25,000 
GOods—merchandise. (iis. iavvasesvdsceser tenis opesesedsnecstvess ot 150,000 
Dyes, mill supplies, lawns, &C......... eee ee esse nsec nese ee ee ee es 40,000 


$418,000 


Buisness will increase 25 per cent per year. 
This statement I offer as a part of my evidence, to the best of my knowledge. 


A. GIBSON. 


_—_—_ 


C. 8. GooaHan, Superintendent Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What position do you hold in the Marysville Cotton Mill? A. Lam super- 
intendent of the mill. 

Q. How many operatives have you employed in the mill? A. About 425 
altogether. 

Q. What proportion of the operatives would bemen? A. I should judge about 
one-third of them would be men. 

Q. What proportion of the remainder would be girls—young girls ? I mean, 
what would be the age of the youngest child youemploy ? A. I cannot give you the 
exact age of the youngest. 

Q. What would be about the age of the youngest girl? A. Well, I should 
think she would be about twelve years old. 

Q. Have you boys employed at that age? A. Very few. 

Q. Those of the females would be almost all young women, then? A. Yes. 

Q. Would there be women employed in the mill? A. One-third of the employés 
would be men and the balance would be made up of boys and girls and middle-aged 
women. 


By Mr. WaALsH :— 


Q. Do you find the help here to be equal to what you found them to be elsewhere ¢ 
A. I think I can say they are superior to any I have seen elsewhere. \/ 

Q. What is the rate of wages paid in each department—I speak of the different 
classes of operatives ? A. In the weaving room the weavers make the best pay ; I 
think a good weaver will get about $8 or $9 a week. 

Q. How many looms do they run? A. Asa general rule they run six looms. 

Q. What would be the average wages of the women whom you have employed 
as weavers? <A. I should think $1.25 a day; I speak now of the expert weavers. 
We have hands who are not making as much as that, but they are not expert hands. 

Q. What wages would a beginner in this room get? A. They generally begin 
to dotf at 75 cents a day. 
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Q. How long would it be before they would earn $1.25 a day? A. They would 
arrive at that stage in a considerably short period. 

Q. What are the ages of the young boys you have employed? <A. They are 
twelve or fourteen years old. 

Q. What would be the wages of those boys? A. They have different prices, 
according to the work ; they make from 40 to 65 cents a day. 

Q. Are your female operatives, if they feel tired, allowed to sit down? I saw 
some seats in the mill at the end of the looms as I passed around it, so I ask if they 
are allowed to sit on those seats? <A. They can sit down if they like; of course, 
their work obliges them to stand up a good deal. They all work piece-work, and 
they can sit down if they like. 

Q. Still, the women are not fined if they sit down to rest? A. They are not. 

Q. Is there any system of fines in the Marysville Cotton Mill? A. There is no 
system of fines; there was a system of fines, but it has been done away with (there 
never will be while I am the superintendent of the mill). Ifa person cannot be got 
to work without forcing I do not want him to work. It is foolish to fine or take 
$1 off a man or woman for bad work, because it is always hard to tell whether it is 
the fault of the person or not. 

Q. Do you find the men in this mill as good as in any mill you have seen? A. 
The men are the best | ever saw in any mill I ever worked in. 

Q. Is there less drunkenness in the mill than in most cotton mills? A. There 
is less drunkenness in this mill than in any other mill I ever worked in. 

Q. Do you know if the wages here compare favorably with the wages paid in 
other mills? A. They are fully as good as in most of the cotton mills, especially in 
the South. 

Q. Are the wages as good in all the departments as in the South? A. Theyare 
fully as good as those paid by any Southern cotton mill. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you think the working people can live as cheap here as in the United 
States? A. Do you mean in this town ? 

Q. Yes—in this town? A. I find I can live here cheaper. 

Q. Are the fire-escapes of the mill sufficient for all purposes? A. Yes; we have 
three, and they are entirely separated from one another. 

Q. Are they inside the building? A. No; they are not in the building, but in 
a separate building from the mill. 


By Mr. WaALsH :— 


Q. Have you all the appliances in the mill for attacking a fire in case it breaks 
out? A. Yes; we have a hose and pipe. 


By Mr. Ketuy :— 


Q. Do you know what the operatives pay for rent? A. I think they rent their 
houses for $4 or $5 a month, according to the rooms in the house; some of them 
have five to seven rooms in them 

Q. Is that cheap, compared with the rents of houses of other mills where you 
worked? A. It is very cheap indeed. 

Q. Do companies in other places build houses for their operatives ? A. They do. 

Q. Have you any idea what they would charge for those houses per month? <A. 
$6 or $8. ; 

Q. Are they better than the houses here? A. They are just about the same; 
they are just about the size of the houses here. 

Q. Did you say their wages would be in proportion? A. In Massachusetts the 
rents and expenses are higher; there you pay 25 cents for a piece of beef steak, 
and you can buy the same steak here for 125 cents a pound. 

Q. Taking everything into consideration, do you think the people here are better 


off? A. Yes; for they have a church and a_school. 
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Q. Do you hire the operatives yourself? A. Not altogether. 

Q. Who hires them? A. The overseer of each department. 

Q. Do they ask the young children, when employing them, whether they can 
read or write? A. No; I don’t think they are asked those questions. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. Have you separate conveniences for men and women? <A. We have separate 
conveniences. 

Q. Are the fire-escapes in the mill sufficient for all purposes? A. Yes; we have 
three means of egress, and they are entirely separate from one another. 

Q. Are they outside the building? A. They are not outside the building, but 
in a separate building from the mill. 


By Mr. KeLtiy :— 


Q. Do the companies in the States, as a usual thing, build tenement houses for 
their operatives? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea what they charge the operatives for those houses per 
month? <A. $6 to $8. 

Q. Are they any smaller than the houses in Marysville? A. They are just 
about the same size. 

Q. Would the wages of the operatives be any more there? A. In Massachusetts 
their wages might be more, but expenses in Massachusetts are higher than here. 

Q. Do you think it would be beneficial to the operatives if a benefit society were 
attached to the mill, where they would pay a small fee per week into its funds, and 
in case of accident receive a small fee per week from the society? A. The benefits 
arising irom such a society as that would not work so well in Marysville as in other 
manufacturing places. These benefit societies are in existence in almost every 
manufacturing town where a cotton mill is situated. But here its results would not 
be so apparent, nor would its benefits amount to very much, for I think the way 
society is constituted here would stop its working. 

Q. Then it depends altogether on the people themselves in this community—if 
they wish to have such a society for their mutual advancement and help in case of 
accident they should form it among themselves? A. I should think that would be 
the best way for them to form such a society. 

Q. Is there any special doctor attached to the place? A. We get any physician 
we want; we used to have a doctor here. 

Q. Is there any ministerial charge made for the minister to the operatives? <A. 
There is nothing charged to them at all; they do their work and they receive all the 
advantages of church and school, without paying for them any more than the law of 
the land demands. In the case of the minister’s salary, they pay nothing. 

Q. In some places where these institutions have been organized there is a doctor, 
minister and physician placed in charge of the society, and towards the support 
of those the people have to pay? A. There is nothing of that kind here. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Did you ever have an accident take place in this cotton mill? A. I have not 
known of any but one since I have been here. 

Q. Was that a serious accident? <A. I really could not tell you, for I did not 
hear of it till I saw an account of it in the newspapers. I do not know whether there 
was anything in the account or not, or whether it was written as a mere “scare,” I 
have had it in my mind for some time to ask the overseer of the room in which the 
accident is said to have taken place whether the account of it is true or not, but for 
some reason which I cannot explain [ have not done so. : 

Q. If any person is hurt in the mill does the injured man pay his own doctor’s 
bill, or does the mill tend to that matter? A. I think that in such a case the mill 
pays the bill. 
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By Mr, Keyy :— 


Q. Is the quality of goods made in this mill equal, or superior, to the same goods 
made in the United States? A. TI consider our colored goods are the best I ever 
saw made any where. 

Q. Is there anything you can think of which might be beneficial to this Com- 
mission ? A. I hardly know whether there is or not. 

Q. Is there any information you can give us which might help the Government 
in forming a Bill or the Commission in bringing in their report ? A. I do not know. 
that I can think of anything just now. There is one thing I should like to speak of. 
I notice that in your enquiry you did not ask anything about the relative hours they 
work in this mill and the other places I have worked in. In this mill we work 
sixty hours a week, while in the United States, especially the State of Georgia as 
well as South Carolina, they run sixty-six hours, and in one State I think they run as 
high as seventy hours or more, but by comparing their rate of wages with ours I find 
ours make a favorable comparison with those States. 

Q. How do the hours of work compare with the hours of cotton mills in the 
State of Massachusetts ? A. In that State the cotton mills are compelled by law 
to run only sixty hours a week. 


By Mr. CLarkKE :— 


Q. Are the operatives in those Southern States that you speak of able to make 
as much time as the operatives in this mill? A. No. 

Q. Does the heat preven: them from doing so? A. Heat and long hours. It 
is a very rare thing for the hands in those mills to make full time. In those States 
they pay off every two weeks, and at the time of settling up it was a very rare thing 
to find any of the hands making full time. Out of 300 hands that I employed in 
one mill only a very, very small proportion of them worked full time. It was very 
rare indeed for any of the hands to make full time, so much so that it was the 
exception and not the rule. 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 
Q. Have you anything else that you could tell us about ? A. I do not know. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Do you think that those people who are working such long hours could not, 
if their time was utilized, and have work steadier at shorter hours, make as much 
time and money at the end of the year as they do now? A. I think they could. I 
know that in the year 1874 we were running eleven hours a day and seven on Saturday, 
making sixty-two and a-half hours in the week, and that our maximum production on 
printed cloth was five and a-quarter cuts per loom; at the next fall the manufacturers 
decided to work ten hours per day, and in the mean time the ten-hour law was effected, 
and of course that shortened the labor two hours a week ; yet when the production 
came to be made up it was found to come to five and a-half cuts—that is, a gain of 
one-quarter cut. 


By Mr. Ketity:—_ 


Q. Do you know what is the maximum production in this mill? A. I do not 
know as I could tell you that, for we make so many different styles of goods. We 
run from 34 to 60 yards aday per loom, so we cannot establish any standard to go by. 
To-day a weaver may weave 60 yards and to-morrow the same weaver, on another 
class of goods, may make only 40 yards; so that it is impossible to establish any 
maximum production in this mill. Of course, we pay all the hands by the piece, and 
they are anxious to get all the work they can to do. 

Q. Do you find the operatives in this mill any more intelligent or more apt to 
pick up a knowledge of the business than in other places where you have worked ? 
A. They are more intelligent than in the South, but the New England help, I think, 
is fully as intelligent as they are here. 
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Q. Perhaps there is something you might tell the Commission about the relative 
merits of the cotton mills in the different States of the American Union compared 
-with those of Canada? A. Ido not know if there is anything I could say that 
would be of any great importance to this case. 

By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q. If you should think of anything in the mean time that would be a benefit to 
the industry you represent, or the people who are working for you, or likely to affect 
trade in any way, or otherwise, would you kindly make a note of it and send it to the 
Commission at Ottawa? A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Have the overseers of the mill the power of discharging the employés in their 
respective departments? A. They have that power. 

Q. In the event of a man wishing to leave before pay-day would he receive his 
pay before pay-day ? A. Yes. 
-  Q. If one of the operatives in the mill wishes to leave of his own free will would 
he be paid for the time he had made at once? <A. Yes; asarule, he would be. It 
sometimes happens that an old operative may want to go before his time is up, and 
the company, in such cases, hold to itself the right of keeping the pay back till the 
end of the month or till next pay-day. 


By Mr. Wausu : — 
Q. Unless it is an extreme case the company does not exercise that privilege ? 


Ay No: 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. What hours do the hands in the mill commence work in the morning? A. 
At 6:45. | 

Q. Do they have any time fordinner ? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of them ever come late in the morning? A. I presume so, but such 
a case 1S an exception. 

Q. Is the time that they come late in the morning deducted from. their wages 7? 
A. It is all according to how late they are coming ; if they do not come into work 
till nine o’clock in the morning they are docked a quarter. 

Q. If they come in fifteen minutes late in the morning would that time be 
deducted from them ? A. No; that is too small for us to bother with. 

Q. Do the mill operatives go home to dinner? A. I think that most of them 
do, tor I know that when I go to dinner, about 12:30, I meet a great many of them 
coming back. When I was working in the States I was surprised to find some 
operatives eating their dinner in the mill when their boarding house was only a 
short distance away. On inquiry being made we found that they were English 
operatives and had fallen into that custom. : 

Q. How is the ventilation in the factory? A. Very good; the windows are 
allowed to be opened in summer. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Is the mill plenty warm enough in winter? <A. Yes. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— * 


Q. I met some little boys in the mill and on the street in their bare feet, so I 
ask do the rules of the mill compel them to work in their bare feet, or are they 
obliged to do so from necessity ? A. Do you say they were in their bare feet ? 

Q. Yes; some of them working in the mill? <A. I guess they had boots and 
shoes if they wanted to wear them. 

Q. Then, the rules of the mill do not compel them to work in their bare feet ? 
A. No; I guess, like all other boys, they would rather go barefooted than wear shoes. 

By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. I suppose the boys do this of their own accord? A. Yes; I think so. 
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By Mr. Watsu :— 
| Q. Now, as regards this matter, I suppose all those boys have shoes? A. I 
think so; if they do not it is a rare exception. 

By Mr. Ketyy :— 

Q. [suppose there are no labor organizations attached to the mill? A. No; we 
never knew of anything of that kind being around here. 

Q. Did you ever know of any of the men being employed around the mill who 
were actively engaged as agitators in labor troubles? A. Nothing of that kind 
ever came to my knowledge while I have been here. This is the most quiet place 1 
ever worked in, so far as dissatisfaction among the employés is concerned. All the 
hands seem to be happy and contented. 

By Mr. CLarKE :— 


Q. Are the wages given to the hands, as a general rule, satisfactory to them ? 
A. I never heard a complaint about the wages, so I can only give you my impression. 
We pay big wages here, and I think that, taking everything into consideration, all 
the advantages they possess and being free from temptation to drink, they are as 
well fixed as the hands of any mill I ever worked in. It is not the amount of money 
that a man gets that counts at the end of the year, but it is the amount he has saved 
and has in hand that tells the tale. 

Q. In those other places where you worked were there any facilities for saving 
money? <A. Yes; but the facilities here are better; everything needed for living 
is cheaper here than in the other places. 


W. E. CuzsweEwu, Overseer Spinning Department, Marysville Cotton Mill, called 
and sworn. 

By Mr. KELuy :-— 

Q. Will you please state to the Commission what your occupation is? <A. I 
am overseer of the spinning and dressing department in the Marysville Cotton Mill, 

Q. How many hands are there employed in your department? A. One hundred 
and fifteen, on an average. 

Q. Are they all men, or not? A. They are not all men. 
| Q. How many men are there employed in that department of the mill? A. 
Nine, I think ; but I cannot state positively. 

Q. How many girls have you employed in that department? A. I should 
judge from eighty to ninety. 

Q. What are the general ages of girls employed in your room? A. They vary 
somewhat; we have some of them quite young—perhaps, fifteen years of age— 
fourteen or fifteen years old; I have not any girls at present as young as fourteen, 1 
think. 

Q. Do you think you have any younger than fourteen? A. I have not any at 
present as young as fourteen, I think; from that they run up to middle-aged women. 

Q. To make up the full number in the mill, I suppose you would hire persons 
or hands varying in age from twelve to twenty? A. We have not any hands in the 
mill as young as twelve years of age. 

Q. Do you employ the help in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have the power of discharging them? A. Yes. 

Q. When employing help, male or female, do you, before employing them, ever 
inquire whether they can read or write? A. No. & 

Q. Do you know whether there are any hands in your employ who cannot either 
read or write? A. I hardly think there are any who cannot read or write, but I think 
most of them can do both. 

Q. What is the usual rate of wages paid to small girls—say fifteen years of age—— 
when first going to work in the spinning room? A. My work is nearly all job-work, 
and is done by the piece. 
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Q. What would be the average pay of children when going to work for the first 
six months ? I ask this because I suppose they have to serve a certain length of time 
in order to become expert at the business? A. They commence first at doffing, and 
they make, perhaps, 30 cents a day for the first month; they would make from 25 
to 30 cents a day, and from that up, according to their ability. 

Q. What would the best girls, of any age, receive per week? A. I have not 
any that will make over $7. 

. Have you many that make $7? A. Very few. 

. What would be the general average wages they make? A. 75 to 80 cents. 
Aday? A: Yes. 

Would that be the general average wages? A. Yes. 

About what would be the average wages of men employed in your depart- 
? A. One dollar and fifty cents. 

One dollar and fifty cents aday? A. Yes. 

Do you have any who receive more? A. Yes. 

Have you any that receive less? A. Yes. 

What are the lowest wages paid in your mill? A. One dollar a day. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do they all do piece-work? A. No. 
Q. Do they work by the day? A. Yes. 
By Mr. KELLY :— 

Q. How is the character of the men working in your employ—are they generally 
sober and industrious? A. Yes; they are obliged to be. 

Q. Is there any system of fines in your room imposed for bad work? <A. We 
have none at present; I have not fined a man for some months. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your men, any strikes? A. No; we 
never have had any troubie or any strikes. 

Q. Is there a scale of prices in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. And every one knows what he will receive when going to work? A. They do. 

Q. And he knows what he can or will make when he first goes to work? He 
does or should. 

Q. Were you overseer in any other cotton mill before coming here? A. I was. 

Q. Where were you overseer? A. In Fall River, Massachusetts, and in Saco, 
Maine, mills. 

Q. Can you state the average wages received by the men in those mills—how 
they average with the prices paid here? A. Our wages here, on an average, are 
very nearly what are paid to the hands in those mills. 

Q. Are the prices which are paid for piece-work here the same as are paid for 
in those mills? A. They are about the same. 

Q. Is the general help in your mill as intelligent and as capable’as those who 
work at the same business in the cotton mills in the United States? A. The hel 
in this mill are more capable to do their work than those in the United States are. 
We have a better class of help here than they have; they are more quiet and refined 
than in the sections where I have worked before. Where I have worked before they 
are chiefly French, and most of the help through the States is imported. 

Q. Have you ever had anv trouble with the little girls in your mill? A. No; 
we never have. 

Q. Do you have any very little girls in your employ? <A. No. 

Q. Are they allowed to be employed by your proprietor? A. They are not; 
Mr. Gibson is very strict on this matter. 

Q. Have you a black-hole in the cotton mill? A. No; we have nothing of 
that kind. 
aS Have you any place of punishment in the mill? No, sir; nothing of that 

ind. 

Q. Do you have the paying of the men in your department? <A. No. 
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Q. You simply hire the hands to work and see they do theirduty? A. That is 
what I do. 

Q. About what is the usual number of hours worked in your mill by day? 
A. Ten; we average sixty a week. 

Q. What time do your hands go to work in the morning? A. They go to 
work at 6:45. 

Q. Do they knock off at noon? A. They knock off at 12 o’clock. 

Q. When do they commence again? <A. One o'clock. 

Q. When do they knock off for the day? <A. At 6 0’clock. 

Q. Then you make a quarter of an hour every day? A. Yes; we knock off at 
4:30 on Saturday. 

Q. What are the usual number of hours worked by cotton millsin the United 
States? A. We worked ten hours when I was in Fall River, and I worked eleven 
hours in New Hampshire. 

Q. Hleven hours a day? A. Yes; the St. Croix Mill, in this Province, used to 
make eleven hours a day when I was working there. 

Do you hire a tenement house from the employer? A. I do, sir. 

& How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy—tive rooms? A. 
es. 

What do you pay a month for your house? A. Seven dollars. 

. Seven dollars a month? A. Yes. 

Do you know of any employé in your department that owns a house of his 

A. I think there is one. 

Do you know whether any ef those who are employed in your department 

have saved money or have made investments of money in the savings bank? Jalen ey 

. You do know of some who have done so? A. Yes. 

. Do you know ofa great many of them? A. Not a great many—five or S1X. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— - 


Q. How does the cost of living here compare with the cost of living in the diffe- 
rent places in the United States where you have been at work. Can you live as cheaply 
here as there? A. Yes; and in some ways a great deal cheaper. I think that 
perhaps, take it as a whole, we can live cheaper here than in the cities in the United 
States. | 

Q. Do you consider the advantages gained here for the bringing up of a family 
are better than those in the United States? A. Yes; just as good. 

Q. Education, and the like of that, are fully equal here to what they are there ? 
A. Yes; they are just as good, I should judge. 

Q. Are the wages given generally satisfactory to the operatives? A. They are 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaints about the wages? A. Lhave not heard 
of any. 

Q. You have not heard any complaints made about the wages? A. No. 

Q. When you discharge a person from your mill is he paid immediately on dis- 
missal? A. Yes; when discharged. 

Q. If he leaves on his own account, without giving notice, does he receive his pay 
when leaving? A. He might, but generally he has to wait till pay-day. 

By Mr. KELLy :— 

Q. Do you deal in the store of the employer? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider the goods in the store of the employer fully equal to those 
to be got in other stores of the same kind? A. I do. 

Q. Have you ever been solicited to buy goods in the store of your employer ? 
A. No; we can buy goods there or not just as we like. 

Q. There is no compulsion, then, put upon you to purchase goods in the BLONDE ffi 
No compulsion whatever. ‘ 

Q. When you employ a hand to work in the factory, is there any understanding 
arrived at between him and you that he has to purchase goods in the store? <A. 
No; nothing of the kind. 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. In the event of the machinery breaking down during the day, through no fault 
of the operatives, do the operatives have to work at night in order to make up the 
difference in time lost by the repairs being made to the machinery? A. No; they 
have not to do so, 

Q. Do you ever have to work at night? A. Sometimes we have a little to do at 
night. 

i Q. What rate of wages are you paid for night-work? A. We have never had 
any great amount of night-work to do; we have had one or two jobs of work to finish 
in the two years and a-half that 1 have been here; during that time I think we 
have made two days extra. 


J. C. McPuerson, Dyer, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn, 
By Mr. Ketry :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a dyer in the Marysville Cotton Mill. 
Q. Are you the foreman of the dyers? A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you been employed as the foreman of the dyeing room? A. 
About a year and a-half, or thereabouts. 


Q. Have you ever worked at the business in any other places? A. Yes. 
Q. Where have you worked? <A. I worked-in the St. Croix Mill, and the 


. Do you employ any girls in your room? A. No. 
. About what is the average pay received by the men employed in your room ? 
A. One dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 
Q. Do you get steady employment the year round? A. I should say we did. 
Q. What do the boys who are employed in the dyeing room receive per week ? 
A. They get about $2.40. 
Q. Two dollars and forty cents a week? <A. Yes. 
Q. Would that be a boy of thirteen or fourteen, when first going to work ? 
A. sYes: 
Q. How long would he have to work before he would receive more pay? A. 
It all depends upon his ability. 
Q. Tale the case of a boy who has been working in the mill two or three years— 
how much would he get? A. He would be worth $1 a day. 
Q. Do you hire the help in your department? <A. Yes. 
Q. When those small boys come to you looking for work do you ever ask them 
whether they can read or write? <A. No, 
Q. Do you never ask them that question? A. No. 
Q. You do not care or take any interest in whether he can readorno? A. That 
is immaterial. 
Q. Do you buy goods in the stores of the employer? A. Yes; Ido. * 
ii wh Is there any compulsion used upon you to force you to buy your goods there? 
LANG, 
Q. Then you buy them there or not, just as you please? A. Yes. 
nq a Is there no solicitation or compulsion used to force you to buy goods there ? 
aNo; 
Q. Do you ever have any trouble with the men in your department? A. I have 
never had any trouble with the men. 
Q. Do you ever have any trouble with the boys? A. A little, but not much; 
nothing to speak of, 
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Q. Do you ever have to flog, beat or club them, or anything of that kind? = A. 
No; we do nothing of that kind, 

Q. When a boy does something that is not right what do you do with him? Do 
you dismiss him or complain of him? A. If a boy does what is not right I try to 
show him where he has done wrong, and if he persists in doing wrong after he has 
been told what is right I discharge him. 


Q. Do you have full power to discharge a boy in such a case? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in one of the employers’ houses? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy? A. Six. 

Q. What do you pay per month for your house? A. I pay $7 a month. 

Q. Have youa family? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay taxes in this house? A. Yes. 

Q. About what are you taxed per year? A. Somewhere between $4 and $5. 

Q. I suppose there is a school-tax included in that? A. Yes. 

Q. And poll-tax? <A. Yes. 

Q. And rate-tax? <A. Yes. 

Q. And county-tax? A. Yes. 

Q. And the whole sum makes up $4? <A. About that; somewhere between $4 
and $v. 

Q. You say you have never-had any trouble with yourmen? A. We have never 


had any trouble with our men. 

Q. Is there any benefit society attached to the mill formed among the men? A. 

Not that I am aware of ; they had such a society here once. 
es Was it a benevolent society? A. I suppose it was; I was not connected 
with it. 

Q. You say you have worked with different concerns in the United States? A. 
I have worked in cotton mills in the States. 

Q. Can you say whether the cost of living is as cheap in this place as it is in the 
other places you have worked in? <A. I think a man can live cheaper here than he 
can in those other places. 

Q. What would be the difference in the cost, in your estimation? A. I finda 
difference in the cost of meat and groceries to what they they are in Fall River. 

Q. If any of the machinery in your department would break down, through 
no fault of the men, is the time that is taken up in the reparing deducted from the 
men’s wages? A. If they have to go out it is, certainly. 

Q. If anything should happen to the machinery that would cause it to break 
down for an hour or two would that loss of time be deducted from the wages? A. 
I do not know how that would work. | 

Q. Has a case of that kind ever arisen in this mill? <A. No. 

Q. If it did occur, do you think that the proprietor would be justified in taking 
the time occupied in the reparing off the men’s wages—I mean, if the machinery broke 
down, through no fault of the employés? A. Do you mean the time taken up in the 
fixing of the machinery ? 

Q@. Yes? A. If the men were out two or three hours they would have to be 
docked, but not unless. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. © 

Q. Is that mode of payment satisfactory to the operatives? A. I have never 
heard it mentioned as a grievance. 

Q. You have never heard any complaints about the mode of payment? <A. No. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you were connected with the dyeing business 
in this mill? A. Yes. 
Q. Is it supposed to be—that is, the business you are engaged in, the dyeing 
business—an unhealthy business? A. I do not think so. 
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Q. How long have you been connected with that branch of the business? A. I 
might say for the last twenty years. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of those who are under your control make the com- 
plaint that their business was an injurious or unhealthy one? <A. No; I have not 
heard any of them complain in that direction. 

Q. Then you do not think that there is any particular injury to the health in 
your line of work, any more than in any other department of the mill? A. No. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. Do the employés in your room have to ask your permission to go out of the 
building in the case of an accident happening to the machinery? A. Yes; unless it 
is necessary for them to go out. 

Q. Suppose from this cause they were idle two or three hours, would they have 
to go out? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give them permission to do so?’ A. I would if I saw fit. 


Frank Woop, Slasher-tender, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kevtiy :— 
. What is your occupation? A. Slasher-tender. ; 
. What particular branch of work do youdo? <A. Theslashing in the slashing 
department. 
How long have you been employed in this mill? A. Going on three years. 
Have you ever worked in any other cotton mill? <A. Yes. 
Where have you worked? A. In the States. 
Do you hire the men in your department? <A. No. 
Are you the only one employed in that department? A. No. 
Are there others employed in the department. A. Yes. 
How many? A. Two others. 
. Are you employed by the employer? A. Mr. Chesewell oversees the room 
in which I am, and he employs the men. 

Q. About what is the usual pay received by the men in your department? A. 
Somewhere about the neighborhood of $10. 

Q. Ten dollars a week? <A. Yes. 

Q. How does this rate of wages compare with the rate of wages given in the 
same line of business in the United States? A. I should say that they are about the 
same. 

Q. Then the pay is about the same? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual number of hours that you work per week? A. Ten hours 
a day; sixty per week. 

Q. What hours did you work in the States? A. I worked eleven hours a day 
there. 

Q. And the rate of wages would not be any more than you receive now for ten 
hours’ work? <A. Yes. 

How long have you worked at the slashing business? A. About nine years. 
Is it a healthy business? <A. Yes. 

Are you paid once amonth? <A. Yes. ? 

Do you buy your goods in the stores of the proprietor? A. Partly. 

Have you ever been solicited to buy goods in the store? A. No. 

Can you buy your goods where you please? A. Yes. 
. Do you get all of your money when pay-day comes round? A. I get all tha 
is due me, but the rent and the store bill are deducted from my wages. 

Q. Do you get money and go to the store and pay the bill yourself? A. No; 
the store bill is kept out of my wages. 

Q. Are you a married man? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms have you in the house you occupy? A. I have five. 
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Q. What rent per month do you pay for your house? A. Four dollars. 

Q. What would be the size of the largest room in the house? A. About 12 
feet square. 

Q. Do you think that a man is as well of working here as in the United States ? 
A. I think he is. . 
| Q. Do you think that he can raise a family as well here as there? A. I amsure 
J do not know. 

Q. You think a married man can live as cheaply here as in the United States ? 
A. Ido not know as they can live cheaper, but I think so; I never kept house any- 
where else. 

. Have you any complaints to make against the concern? A. No. 
Have you always been treated well while here? A, Yes. 
Ts everything satisfactory to you? A. Yes. 
You have never had any trouble while here? A. None. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Is there water in the building that you occupy? A. ‘There is. 
Do you pay anything extra for the water? A. I do not. 
Is the water included in the rent? <A. Yes. 
What flat of the mill do you work on? A. The top flat. 
_ Are there conveniences there for both the male and female hands? A. 
‘There are. 
Q. Is there any water on the top flat of the mili? A. Yes. 
Q. Are the conveniences entirely separate? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. In the event of a fire breaking out in the mill would there be any difficulty 
in the way of the hands in your flat getting down to the street? A. I do not know, 
I am sure; I expect I could get down. 

Q. Would you get down and leave the others behind you? A. I do not know; 
I suppose I would. 

@. How many fire-escapes have you in the building? A. I do not know of any 
except the stairways. 

Q. How many stairways are there in the building? A. There are three. 

Q. Do the doors open out or inward? A. Outward. 

| By Mr. CLarKE:— 

Q. Are these doors ever locked? <A. No. 

Q. If any of the operatives come to work ten or fifteen minutes late are they 
ever docked for that? A. I do not know, I am sure. 

Q. Were you ever docked for coming late fifteen minutes? A. No. 

Q. You have never had any experience of that kind? A. No. 

Q. Were you ever fined anything? A. No. | 

By Mr. KEiy :— 
Q. Have you any complaints to make about the way you are treated? A. No. 
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C. O. Saaw, Overseer Cloth Hall, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLaRKE :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam the overseer of the cloth hall in the 
cotton mill. 

. Q. Have you many hands engaged in that department of the mill? A. We 
have about fifteen. 7 

Q. Are they males or females? A. They are both males and females. 

Q. Have you any boys or girls working in your room? A. We have two girls, 
a I suppose you may call them girls, but they are about seventeen or eighteen years. 
of age. | . 
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Q. What wages do the hands in your room receive? A. They vary a great deal. 

Q. About what would be the average of the wages? A. About 80 cents a day. 

Q. Would that be for the girls ? A. Yes. 

Q. What would the men receive? A. About $1.25 a day. 

Q. Is there any particular skill required ofa person to work in your room? 
A. In some departments there is. 

Q. Why is it that the females cannot earn so much as the males? Is more skill 
required at the work that the males do? A. The work that the men have to do is 
heavier than that which the girls have to do; the girls could not do it. 

Q. What part of the building are you in—what fiat? A. It is a building at the 
back of the mill, over the dye-house. 

Q. T'wo stories? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the previous witnesses in reference to the 
different details of the mill? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can you corroborate their testimony? <A. Yes. 

Q. What they say about the mill and its working applies equally as well to 
your part ot the mill as to theirs? A. Yes; I think go. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you how much of your wages you receive 
in cash at the end of the month? A. I presume that the question would be fair enough. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what the amount of cash that you would receive 
at the end of the month would come to? A. I should object to doing so. 


By Mr. CLrarKke :— 
Q. Do you deal in the stores of the proprietor? A. No; I am boarding as yet; 
I have only been here the last three months. 
Q. Are you paid once a month, the same as the rest of the hands? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you paid in cash? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you paid in full? <A. Yes. 
Q. And is nothing kept back out of your wages? A. No. 


Joun Murpocu, Overseer Carding Department, Marysville Cotton Mill, called 
and sworn, 


By Mr. Wausu :— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I am overseer of the carding department in 
the Gibson Cotton Mill. 
Q. How many hands are there employed in your department of the mill? A. 
From forty to forty-two. 


Q. In what particular part of the factory is the carding department situated? A. 
It is on the second floor; the picking department of the carding is off on the end 


of the building. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty arising from the carding? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do any of the employés complain of it? A. When they do I tell them that the 
best thing they can do is to get out of it, 

Q. Are the applicances of the mill sufficient to carry away the dust” A. Yes; 
about as good as | have ever seen. 

Q. Are you the foreman of the carding room? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you get aweek? A. I should not like to speak right out and 
tell you, but I will tell you in private. 

Q. Can you tell us the wages that the men under you receive? A. Yes. . 

Q. What are the average wages of the men under you? A. They average 
about $1 a day; they average a little over that when you take them right 
through. | L 
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Q. Have you ever worked in cotton mills anywhere else? A. Yes. 
Q. In the same department that you represent here? A. Yes. 
_ Q. -How does this factory compare with the other factories that you have worked 
in? A. It compares very good. 
- -Q. _How do you like it? A. I like it better than the other factories I have 
worked in. 
3 Q. Did you hear the evidence of the other gentlemen, with regard to their deal- 
ings in the stores of the proprietor? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you corroborate their evidence on that point? A. Yes. 
-  Q. Then there is no compulsion used to compel you to deal in the stores of the 
“proprietor ? A, None. | 
t Q. Are the goods that you get there as reasonable in price as they can be pur- 
‘chased elsewhere? A. What I get there is more reasonable. 
| Q. So that every transaction between you and your employer is satisfactory ? 
BA. Yes. 
} By Mr. CLARKE :— 
q How much time can an operative make in the factory in the course of the year ? 
A. They make full time, except at Christmas. 
Q. Then they make full time, except at the holidays? A. Christmas is the only 
holiday we have. 
4 Q. Is that all of the holidays you want? <A. Itis all I want; if we want a holi- 
‘day at any time it is given to us. 
Q. Can you live as cheap here as elsewhere? A. Yes. 
By Mr. KEeLiy :— 
Q. Do you pay taxes here? A. Yes. 
Q. How much do your taxes cost you? A. About $6.a year; I have to pay taxes 
_wherever I go. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
| Q. How long have you been here? A. Two years next July. IsaidI paid $6 a 
"year taxes ; what I meant to say was, that this amount covered two years’ tax bill. 
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Joun Harcu, Foreman Weaving Room, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. What is your occupation ? A. Iam a weaver—foreman of the weavers in 
the cotton mill. 
Q. Are you the foreman of the weaving room in the Marysville Cotton Factory ? 
BA. Yes. 
. Q. How many operatives have you under your care? A. About b13 on an average. 
Q. Are they mostly females? A. Yes ; they are mostly females. 
; Q. How are they paid—by piece-work? <A. Yes. 
; Q. What do they earn on an average ? A. One dollar a day. 
i Q. Are there any young persons in your room? A. No; none under sixteen 
_ years of age. 
| Q. Are there some male hands in your room? <A. Yes; there are some male 
| hands in my room. 
Q. What do the male hands earn? A. They average about $1.75. 
i QA day Ay Yes: 
| Q. Why is it that the females are not paid as much as the males ? A. Because 
} their work is light work ; the men do the heavy work and look after the machinery. 
: Q. Does the work of the men require greater skill than that of the women 7 AR 


| 
Yes. 
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Q. Did you hear the evidence of the others in reference to the details of the 
_ working of the mill? A. Yes. 
| Q. Can you corroborate what they have to say on that point? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Do you hire a tenement from the proprietor? A. Yes. 
How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy? A. Five. 
What rent do you pay ? A. Four dollars a month. 
Do you pay any municipal taxes? A. Yes. 
What do they amount to? A, About $5. 
Did you ever work in any other cotton mill? A. Yes. 
Where? A. In the States. 
What part of the States? A. I worked in Lewiston, Mass. 
How do the wages compare in this mill with those of Lewiston? A. They | 
about the same. 
Flow does the cost of living compare? A. Living is a little cheaper here, 
Did you ever have to pay any taxes in the States? A. Yes. 
What did your taxes cost you there every year? A. About the same as here. 
Have you ever had any trouble in your department? <A. No. 
Have you ever had any strikes? <A. No. 
Are you the foreman of the weaving room? A. Yes. 
When a small child, say a boy sixteen years old, is doing anything wrong, 
what do you do with him? A. I talk to them about what they are doing wrong, — 
and if, after that, they do not obey my orders, I discharge them. 
Q. Do you ever chastise them? <A. That is all the chastising I do. 
Q. Youdischarge them if, after being cautioned, they go on doing wrong? A. Yes. 
Q. Areyouan American citizen ora British subject? A. Laman American citizen. 
Q. Are there many Americans in Mr. Gibson’s employ? A. There are. 
Q. How do you find the help here compare with the help in the United States? 
A. I find the help here to be very nice ; they are very smart and intelligent. 
Q. Do you find them to be more apt to learn than those in the United States ? 
A. There is not much difference; if anything, they are quicker there than here. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Then they will compare favorably with the help in the States in every way ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Both morally and socially ? A. Yes 

Q. Have you any objections to stating the ace ry received by you? A. I would 
not like to state it here. 


GEORGE TapLey, Long-chain Beamer, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn, 
By Mr. KeLuy :— 

Q. Please be kind enough to state to the Commission what you are employed 
at? A. Iam long-chain beamer in the cotton mill. 

Q. What hand? <A. Second hand. 

Q. How many hands are there employed in the room youarein? <A. There 
are six machines working in my room. : 

Q. About what is the average pay received in your room? A. Between 75 
cents and $1. % 

Qe Avday ray Am Yes 

Q. Would that be to all, except the foreman and second hand? A. Yes; they 
are all learning. 

Q. Have you any objections to stating what wages you receive? <A. No; I get 
between $1.50 and $2. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other place? A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you work? A. I worked in the St. Croix mills. 

Q. How do the wages in this mill compare with the wages in the St. Croix 
mills? A, They compare favorably; they are about the same. 
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Q. How does board here compare with that at St. Croix—what do you pay for 
board? A. Three dollars a week at the St. Croix mills. 

Q. What does board cost here? A. About the sane as at St. Croix. 

Q. How does the cost of clothing compare here with there ? A. It costs about 
the same. 

Q. Does it cost any more to live here than there? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble in this mill? A. I have not. 

Q. You have had trouble neither with the foreman nor the men? A. I have 
never had any kind of trouble at all. 

Q. Do you get paid once a month, like the other men? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in your department of the mill? A. There have 
never been, as yet. 

Q. Are there any fines inflicted on the hands in the St. Croix mill? <A. Yes; 
the hands that are working on piece-work are fined, sometimes. 

Q. What are these fines generally imposed for? A. Bad work; bad weaving. 


FRANK WHEELER, Operative Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. What is your name? A. Frank Wheeler. 
Q. What do you do, Frank? A. I put the band on the hooks on the spinning 


| frame. 
Q. How long have you been working in the cotton mill 2? A. About two years. 
Q. Have you ever been to school? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you read and write? A. Yes. 
Q. Can most of the boys in the mill read and write ? A. Yes; most that 1 


know can read and write. . 
How long were you at school? A. About a year. , 
What wages do you get, Frank? A. Sixty cents a day. 
_ When do you expect to get any more? A. I do not know. 
. Are you trying as hard as you can to earn more ? ee N C8: 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Are you paid by the piece or the day? A. By the day. 
. How old are you? A. Fifteen. 
. Have you ever been chastised, beaten, cuffed or slapped by any of the foremen 
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for doing wrong, or for not doing your work? A. No 


Q.’You have never been ill-used in the mill? A. No. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

. Did you say you were able to read and write ? AI did, sir. 
And you learned to do that ina year? A. Yes, 
Was it at school that you learned to read and write? A. Yes. 
How many years ago was that ? A. About five years. 

By Mr. WaLsH :— 
Do you intend to remain in the cotton mill business ty Asbvest 
. Do you intend to remain at the business till you become a weaver? <A. Yes; 
I think so. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. How long have you been working in the mill? A. About two years. 
Q. How long have you been earning 60 cents a day ? A. About a year. 
Q. What did you earn when you first went to work ? A. Forty cents. 
Q. Forty centsaday? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get 40 cents at the start? A. Yes. 
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JosEPH CHEETHAM, Mule Spinner, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr. WaAtsH :— 

Q. Do you work in the Marysville Cotton Mill? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do in the mill? A. Mule spinning. 

Q. How many hands are there employed on mules? <A. In all, twenty-three or 
twenty-four. 

Q. Are they males or females? A. All males. 

Q. What do the men earn—do they work by the piece or by the day? A. They 
work by the day. 

Q. What wages do they earn? A. One dollar and seventy cents a day. 

Q. Do they earn that all through the year? <A. Yes, 

Q. Are they employed all the time? <A. They are all the time employed. 

Q. Do you deal in the store of the proprietor? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty in arranging about prices, or anything of 
that kind, in the store? A. None at all. 

Q. Is there an understanding between you and the proprietor that you shall 
deal in this store? A. There is no understanding. 

Q. Do you think it would make any difference whether you dealt there or not ? 
ALN: 

Q. Is the amount of the store bill kept from you? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty with the men employed under you? 
A. Well, no. 

Q. Are you aware of any trouble ever taking place in this mill between the 
workmen, the foremen and the employers? <A. No. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in your department in the mill? A. There is 
not. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. There seems to be a happy state of affairs existing there? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WatsH:— 

Q. Is the work in your room of a very special nature? <A. Yes; I consider it 
to be so. 

Q. Is it as particular as any other work in the mill? A. A little more so—that 
is, it takes a great deal of practice to become good at it. 

Q. You mean to become perfect? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever worked in a cotton mill in any other place? A. Yes; ina 
good many places. 

} Q. Where have you worked? A. I have worked both in England and the 
United States. 

Q. From your experience in those places, does this place compare favorably with 
the other places where you have worked? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can men, under the circumstances in which they are placed, live as cheap as in 
England? A. I do not know much about England; Ido not know how things are 
there now, for it is a great many years since I was there. 

Q. From your recollection of the United States, can you say how the cost of 
living here compares with the cost of living there? A. A man can live a little 
cheaper here. 7 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Can he save more money here than there? <A. Yes. 
By Mr’ WALsH*:— 

Q. Are you a man ofa family? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you rent a house here from your employer? <A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay for your house? A. Seven dollarsa month. 

. What taxes do you pay here? A. I have only paid one bill as yet; I think 
it was $4 or $5; Ido not know the amount. 
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Q. Have you any children gomg to school? A. No; my children are all 
grown up. 

Q. Then you do not know much about the schools of New Brunswick? <A. I do 
not know much about them. 

Q. Then, under all the circumstances, you think that the opportunities of a 
workman to get a living in this place are as fair as you find them to be elsewhere ? 
A. Yes; and a little better. 

By Mr. KeLuy:— 

Q. Do you pay a municipal tax here? <A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you pay a tax of any kind? A. I do, but [donot know the exact amount. 

Q. Have you been employed in a good many places in the United States ? 
A. In a good many places. : 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes take placein yourdepartment? A. Nothere. | 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes take place in your department in the 
United States. <A. Yes. 

Q. Is it customary for strikes to take place in your department? A. It is 
customary. 

* Q. What causes them to occur there more than through other parts of the mill? 
A. Dissatisfaction. ; 

Q. Do you find all the men under you in this mill satisfied—do you ever hear 
any complaints made by them to you? A. No. 

Q. Are the wages that you have stated those the hands in your department 
receive a week? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the operatives employed in the mill generally Americans that have 
formerly worked at the business in the States? A. We have some, Americans 
working in the mill. 

Q. Are they all men that have worked in the United States? A. Do you mean 
all of the men? 

Q. Yes? A. No; not all of them, for some of them come from this Province 
and other parts of Canada. ae 

Q. Do you find those that have come from the Provinces as capable as those that 
have come trom the United States? A. Yes; for the time they have been at the work. 

Q. Do you think that the men feel well satisfied with the payments they 
receive, and that they are as well paid as the same kind of hands are in any part of 
the United States? A. Yes; about as well paid. 

Q. Can they live cheaper here? A. Yes; just as cheap. 

Q. Do you know of any men who are living here that have built houses of their 
own? A. No. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men have saved money? A. I could not say 


. about that. 
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Q. Did you ever pay any particular notice to the sobriety of the men? A. Ihave. 

Q. You are more apt to inquire into the sobriety of the men than to inquire as 
to what they do with their money? A. Ido not generally inquire into what they do 
with their money, but I advise them, sometimes. 


BuancH WHEELER, Operative, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Wa.sH :— | 

Q. What do youdo? A. I carry filling in the cotton mill. 

Q. How long have you been engaged at that job? A. About four months, 
I think. 

Q. What did you work at before you carried filling? A. I worked out in Mr, 
Chesewell’s room carrying cotton yarn. 

Q. What wages did you get when you first commenced to work in the mill? A. 
Forty cents a day. 

Q. How long ago is that? A. I got that when I first started. 

A—30* 
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. How long ago was that? A, About two years ago. : 

. What wages are you getting now? A. Seventy cents a day. 

. Are there any other boys working in the same department you are in? A. Yes. 
. Did you go to school before you went to work in the mill? A. Yes. 

). Can you read and write? A. Yes. 

. Do you think that everything in the mill is calculated for a boy to learn his 
Hey pred aed 

. Do you find that the men who have charge of you are inclined to give you 
instruction? <A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you intend to follow up the cotton mill business? -A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ever have any difficulty in the mill? A. No. 
Q. Did you ever get into-any scrape, or anything of that kind ? Ais NO: 


Q. Did you ever have the men check you for doing anything wrong ? A. [have not. 
By Mr. KELuy :— 
Q. Do you know of any of the boys around this mill being beaten by any of the 
overseers? <A. No. 
Q. Did you ever see a boy kicked or cuffed by any person? A. No. 


By Mr. CLARKE :—. 
Q. Is this place your home? A. Yes. 
By Mr. WaLsH :— 
Q: Do you live with your parents? A. Yes. 


Jupson. Lipsey, Second Hand, Cloth Room, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and 

sworn. 
By Mr. Keniy :— 

Q. Where do you work? <A. In the cotton mill. 

Q. What are you employed at in the cotton mill? A. I am second hand in the 
cloth room. 

Q. Would you have any objection to stating the salary you receive? A. Yes; I 
would. 

Q. How long have you been employed in the cloth room? A. Three years. 

Q. In this mill? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you never employed in any other mill? A. No. 

Q. Did you learn the business here? A. Yes. | 

Q. Are there many hands employed in the cloth room? A. There are about fifteen. 

Q. Are they all males? A. Some of them are females. 

Q. How many of the hands are females? A. Seven. 

Q. What is the average pay received by the men in the cloth room? <A. One 
dollar and twenty-five cents a day. 

Q. What is the average pay received by the girls inthe clothroom? A. About 
80 cents a day. 


Q. Is not the girls’ work as heavy as the men’s? A. It is not so heavy. 

Q. 1 suppose you have a family? A. No. 

Q. Do you board out? A. I live at home. 

Q. Do you ever have any difficulty in the cloth room with the hands? At I have 
not. 

Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with what takes place in the cloth room? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any grievances to complain of ? A. No. 

Q. Do you get your pay every month in full? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever buy goods in the employer’s store? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay for what you get in the store? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever find any grumbling in your department, among the girls, as to 


‘the rate of wages they receive? <A. No. 
Q. Does every body in the mill seem well satisfied ? A. I never saw aman yet 
that was well satisfied. 
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Q. Generally speaking, though, the men in this mill are as well satisfied as any 
men are who have to work for their living? A. Yes; I think they are. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are youa married man? A. No. 
Q. Do you board here? A. No. 
Q. 


By Mr. Ke.uy :— 


Do the men and women work in the same room? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are the conveniences in your room just the same as in other parts of the 
building? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose there is no conversation taking place between the girls as they 
pass in and out of their rooms? A. There is none. 

Q. Is there any fault found with them in case they stand at the entrance to those 
water-closets? A. They are never allowed to stand. 

Q. Every person has to go into their own closet, then? <A. Yes. 


Harry Ossurn, Dyer, Marysville Cotton Mill, called and sworn 
By Mr. Keury :-— : 

Q. Where do you work? A. In the cotton mill. 

Q. What are you employed at in the cotton mill? A. I work in the dye-house. 

Q. Are there a good many employed in the dye-house? <A. About nine 
altogether. 

Q. Are you just one of the hands? <A. Iam. 

Q. What is the pay received by the hands in that department? A. They get 
$1, $1.25 and $1.50 a day. 

Q. Do you come under any of those prices? A. I work piece-work. 

Q. So it all depends on the expertness of yourself as to what wages you receive ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is the highest pay you have ever received here? A. I have made 
$1.95 here. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other mill? A. I have. 

Q. What other mill did you work in? A. New Brunswick Cotton Mill. 

 Q. How did the wages you received there compare with here? A. They are 

just about the same. 

Q. Do you get steady employment all the time? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you approve of going to work at 6:30 in the morning, as they do in the 
New Brunswick Mill, and leave off early Saturday? <A. I would sooner work here. 

Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with matters as you find them here? A. Iam, 

Q. Do you ever hear any grumbling among the men as to the pay they get? 
A. Ido not. 7 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a family? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hire a tenement from the proprietor? <A. No. 

Q. Do you board here? A. Yes. | 

Q. What board do you pay for your wife and yourself? A. I have not got my 
wife and family here. 


By Mr. Was :— 
Q. What do you pay for your own board? A. About $3 a week. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Does that include your washing? A. Yes. 
Q. Would it cost you less to live here than in St. John with your family? A. I 
think it would cost about the same. 
Q. What rent did you pay there? A. I paid about the same rent as is paid here. 
A—30$* 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Can you get as comfortable a tenement in St. John as here—water and all— 
for the same amountof money? ‘A. I do not think you could. 
By Mrs KeeLy :— 
Q. What difference would there be—$10, $12 or $15 a year? A. Yes; I should 
think there would be about that difference. 
Q. Do you think that this isa more healthy place to live in than St. John? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Is ita nice place to livein? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any grievances to complain of here? A. No. 
Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with the treatment given you ? A. Yes. 
Q. And satisfied with the foremen of the different departments? A. Yes. 


Sr. SrEpHEN, 5th May, 1888. 
G. W. Ganona (Ganong Bros., Confectioners), called and sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. Will you state your business to the Commission? A. Iam a confectioner, a 

member of the firm of Ganong Bros., manufacturers of confectionery. 
'Q. In what town do you do business? A. St. Stephen. 

Q. How many years have you been employed in this business? A. About fifteen. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? <A. From 80 to 125 —according to the 
season; we have eighty hands at work at present. 

Q. Are these adults or children, or both? A. Both. 

Q. About how many are adults and how many young persons? A. Well, I 
suppose probably one-half of them are of age. 

Q. About what are the ages of the youngest persons employed by you? A. The 
youngest employé we have is about fifteen years old. 

Q. Do you think that you have no employés materially under fifteen years ig 
A. I do not think we have any that are under fifteen years old. 

Q. Ave the adults in your employ male or female, or both? A. Both. 

@. What do you pay to skilled male operatives? A. We pay skilled male hands 
$12 to $25 a week; females do not get so much, 

Q. Those who receive $25 a week would be foremen, of course ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any unskilled men? A. Yes; we employ some. 

Q. What do they earn? A. They earn about $6 to $8 a week. 

Q. Those would just be laborers? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are the women employed by you all skilled, or are they partly unskilled? 
A. They are partly unskilled. 

Q. What wages do you pay to a woman who has been with you for some time 
and who understands the business thoroughly? A. $4 to $9 a week. 

Q. And what do you pay to those who are unskilled? A. $2 to $3 a week. 

Q. And what do you pay to your boys and girls? A. None of them earn less 
than $2 a week—from that to $3. 

Q And do their wages increase according to their time of service? A. They do. 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Ten, usually. ® 

Q. Do you ever do any night-work at all? A. From the Ist of September till 
the 20th of December, may be up to Christmas, we generally have night-work to do. 

Q. When your hands work extra hours at night do you pay them at the same 
rate asin the day time? A. No; we pay thema larger rate—that is to say, if they 
work three hours and a-half at night they are paid for half a day. 

Q. How steadily do you give your hands work throughout the year? A. I 
suppose our average help on the pay-rolls runs as high at least as eighty or ninety. 

Q. And.do they receive continuous employment throughout the year? A. Tuey 
receive continuous employment. 
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same A 


Q. And the rest receive occasional employment ? A. Yes; our work comes in 
mostly from August to January, and then we employ the most labor, but at other 


times of the year we keep, as I said before, eighty or ninety hands to work. 


Q. Is your business increasing or decreasing? A. Increasing. 

Q. Where do you sell your goods for the most part? A. We sell our goods 
principally in the Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Do you know whether any 6f your hands own houses or not? A. I could 
not speak about that matter positively. 

Q. Have you any idea as to whether any of them are saving money or not, or 
do they, as a rule, live fully up to their means? A. I think some of them save 
money. 

Q. Can you form any opinion as to whether the wages in your business are 
higher in St. Stephen or the town across the river—Calais ? A. I would scarcely 
think that the comparison between the town of St. Stephen and Calais would be 
just, for the reason that Calais is not a distributing point for the State of Maine. 
Very few of our line of goods are made there; the only one that makes any goods 
in our line there at all does so in a very small way. The market from Calais is 
certainly not so advantageous as the one from St. Stephen. I know that in St. 
Stephea we pay higher wages than they do in Calais, but I do not think that the 
comparison of wages between the two townsis just, and for the reasons that [ have stated. 

Q. From your knowledge of the working people of the two towns, do you think 
that the people of St. Stephen—the working people—are as comfortable and as well 
off as they are in Calais? A. I think the working people of St. Stephen are better 
off than those of Calais. 

Q. Do you think the cost of living is higher here than in Calais? A. I should 
think there was very little difference between the cost of living in the two towns. 

Q. Do you think that rents are as cheap in St. Stephen as they are in Calais? 
A. I think that rents are about the same in the two towns. 

Q. What class of houses do journeymen mechanics, as a rule, occupy ? A. Do 
you mean what amount of rental do they pay ? 

Q. Yes; the amount of rental? A. I think they pay from $80 to $100 a year. 

@. Are the houses which they occupy good, substantial and comfortable houses ? 
A. They are comfortable houses, but they do not not have all the modern conveniences. 

Q. Do you know that the young persons that come to work for you have a good 
‘English education? A. Most of those who come to work with me have a good, fair 
education. : 

Q. Are your hands, asa rule, natives of New Brunswick, or foreigners. A. They 
are principally natives. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Do you suffer in your business on account of any competition from across 


the line? A. We do not. 


Q. Do you ever sénd any goods beyond the Maritime Provinces, or to New- 
foundland? A. We have sent some goods to Newfoundland. 

Q. Do you find Newfoundland a beneficial market to ship to? A. Such orders 
as we have shipped to Newfoundland we have sent indirectly ; we have never covered 
that territory ourselves. | 

Q. Do you ever intend to ship any goods across the line? A. No; we do not. 
They have a wholesome tariff over there of 5 cents a pound on our goods, and 50 
per cent. duty ad valorem after you get up to goods worth 30 cents a pound. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What competition do you meet with? A. The principal competition that we 
get comes from Ontario and Quebec. 


Veni. KB EDY — 
Q. I understood you to say that you had females in your employ? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you have separate conveniences for your male and female hands? A. We 
have two dressing rooms with separate conveniences. 

Q. Do youemploy small child labor? A. We have nosmall children to work for us. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest hand you have to work? A. About fifteen 
years of age. 

Q. Do you think that they can all read and write? <A. I think that all in our 
employ, with one exception, can read and write. 

Do you ever have to import foreign labor? A. We do. 
. Where does this labor come from? A. The United States. 

Q. Would that be expert labor? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the wages paid in Canada are equal to those in the United 
States? A. Do you speak of Canada as a whole? 

Q. Yes? A. Ido not think they are in our particular line of business. 

Q. Are the wages in this part of the Province on a par with those paid across 
the line? A. We pay as good wages, for some classes of labor, as are paid in Boston 
and New York. 

Q. Do you think that the cost of living is less here than there? A. I think itis. 

Q. And do you think that the ‘advantages are better here than there? A. I 
think, under some ways, they are. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. Do you find that you have any advantage from the manufacture of sugar in 
Canada that you did not formerly possess? Do you think that since the refining 
trades have begun in this country that you have gained advantages that you did not 
have at first when you entered business? A. No; Ido not; because the change in 
the tariff has made a difference in the price of sugar. 

Q. Has it made allequal? A. Under the old tariff sugar would be comparatively 
about as low. 

Q. Sugar then came in under a bounty? A. We bought then in Boston and 
New York. 

Q. Was sugar cheaper then than it is now? A. Do you mean as regards price? 

Q. I mean as regards price and quality of article. A. I think sugar is cheaper 
now than it was then, but the price of sugar is governed by the demand. Sugars are 
decidedly lower than ‘they were at that time. 


DOO 


By Mr. KERwIn :— 


Q. Among the operatives employed by you how many are there that belong to 
Calais? A. I think we have six that belong to Calais. 
Q. Six out of the total number? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What quantity of goods do you make annually? <A. In pea-nuts, about a 
1,250,000 pounds. 

Q. What classes of sugar do you use? A. Principally granulated. 

Q. Is it American or Canadian? A. It is Canadian, mostly. 

Q. Has the price of sugar been as low in St. Stephen this last year as it has been 
in Calais? A. It has averaged lower. 

Q. Have you bought any sugar on the other side? A. We work on boca sides. 
There has been an occasional time when sugar was a little higher in Canada than in 
the States; that is about the time they had the sugar trouble in Montreal. The 
average price of sugar has been lower here than there. 

Q. How does the Canadian sugar compare with the American—has it the 
strength that you need for your work? <A. We consider it to be fully equal to the 
American. 

Q. Do you make chocolates? A. Yes; that isone of our principal manufactures. 

Q. Where do you purchase your cocoa—do youimport it? A. We use John P. . 
Mott’s, of Halifax, principally. 


—— 
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Q. Do you use much of it? A. I could not say the exact quantity, but our last 
purchase from them was 120 cases—about 600 tons. 
~ Q, About what is the volume of your business—what does it amount to yearly ? 
Is it increasing or decreasing? A. Our business is increasing ; the volume of our 
business for 1887 would be somewhere about $225,000. 


By Mr. WALSH :—-. 


Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you what would be the aggregate amount 
of wages you pay? A. The question is fair enough, and if I knew for sure what it 
was I would only be too glad to tell you; but as it is now I cannot tell you definitely. 

By Mr. CLarkE :— 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the amount of the goods you ship to Quebec and 
Ontario, or do you ship any goods there at all? A. We have shipped to both 
places; I think our sales in Quebec last year amounted to about $40,000. 

Q. Would that be in the Province of Quebec ? A. Yes; the Province of Quebec. 
We sold from $20,000 to $25,000 worth of goods in Ontario. 

Q. If there is anything that has not been drawn out by questioning which would 
be of advantage to your business, we would be glad to hear it from: you?” wi. 1 
cannot think of anything now. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How often do you pay your help? A. Every two weeks. 
Q. Are they paid in full up to day and date? A. Yes; paid in Tull. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are they paid in cash? A. Yes; in cash. 

Q. Have the hands ever asked to be paid oftener? A. No; the foremen are paid 
every four weeks. 

Q. Do you think that men can live as cheap and economically by being paid 
once in two weeks as they can by being paid weekly? A. I think they can. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you think it possible for a man to live along for two or four weeks 
without being paid and not ask credit from any body? A. Lam not prepared to say 
about that; I think that laborers would be better off than they are now if their wages 
were paid every four weeks. 

Q. Do you think it possible for a man to work and live economically by being 
paid every four weeks? A. I think so. 

Q. Would not a man be just as well off if he were paid every year as if he were 
paid every month? A. I should not think so. ; 

Q. About what time do you think he should be paid? A. I think every two or 
four weeks would be enough. 

Q. Do you not think he would be still better off if he were paid every week? 
A. I do not think so. 

Q. Would he not then have cash on hand, and not have to buy goods on credit ? 
A. I think that the habits of people in this matter have to be considered a little. 


Where people are paid every four weeks the grocer is prepared to sell his goods 


on those terms and the people to pay their bills. It is very unhandy for the grocer 
to furnish bills every week, and when a man is carrying money loose in his pocket 
in small amounts it kind of slides out. 
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W. F. Vroom,-Manufacturer of Furniture, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a manufacturer of furniture and caskets; | 


we have always done a good deal of business in furniture in this town. 

Q. About how many hands do you employ? A. Sixteen in ali. | 

Q. Are these all adults, or are any of them boys? A. There are three boys 
among them. ; 

Q. What wages do you pay to a good, skilled cabinet-maker? A. A skilled 
cabinet-maker gets from $10 to $12 a week. 

Q. Inwhat other capacity do you employ men; do you employ any upholsterers ? 
A. We do. 

Q. What does a skilled upholsterer earn in St. Stephen? A. The price varies; 
they work principally by the piece. A good upholsterer earns about $2.25 a day 
now; the foreman gets rather more than that and some others of the hands less; 
but I should say that a good upholsterer’s wages would, for a skilled hand, average 
about $2.25 a day. 

Q. Do you ever have any apprentices? A. Not under the old-fashioned appren- 
ticeship system. ) 

Q. You simply make a verbal agreement with them that they will work with 
you for a number of years? A. We have apprentices, but they are not bound in 
any way. 

Q.sHow much do you give a boy when he first begins to work with you? A. 
We give him $2 a week. | 

Q. Will his wages increase from year to year? A. Yes. 

Q. What will he receive during the last year of his apprenticeship? <A. It is 
just according to what kind of a boy he is; generally he will be able to earn good, 
fair wages after he has been about four years at the business. 

Q. How long does an apprentice have to. serve before you consider him to be a 
journeyman? A. Generally about four years. 

Q. Asa rule, after they have served their four years do the apprentices remain 
with you, or do they seek other employment? A. I cannot say that they do remain 
with us as a rule, because we have only been in the business about nine years. We 
started with only two or three hands and worked the business up; during that time 
we have had only two or three apprentices, but I think that as things look now, 
as we go on, those that learn the trade with us will probably stay on in our employ. 

Q. Do you think that the journeymen, after learning their trade in St. Stephen 
or the surrounding country, go to the United States? A. Yes; some of them do. 

Q. Do you think that they are attracted to the United States by higher wages, 
or by the mere love of adventure and change? <A. Probably by both. 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? <A. Ten. 

Q. Do you give them constant employment all the year round? <A. In almost 
all cases we do. 

Q. How do you find your hands as respects drinking? Do many of them lose 
time through intoxication? A. No; they do not; we donot and will not keep 
such men in our employ. 

Q. Do you think, or have you any knowledge of the question, that mary of the 
workingmen of St. Stephen drink so as to interrupt their work? A. I do not think 
so; if there are any they are a very small proportion—at least, of the good, skilled 
mechanics, | 

Q. Do you know if any of your hands own houses? A. I think one of my 
hands does ; I am rather of the opinion that two do, but I am not sure. 

Q. Is it easy for a mechanic to get a building lot, if he desires to build, within a 
reasonable distance of the business centre of the town? A. I think it is. 

Q. If he should go from a quarter to half a mile from the business centre what 
would he pay for an ordinary building lot ? A. I'am not very well posted on the 


\ 


= 


| prices of land, but they are not high 
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at all events, compared to other places in the 
Province. 

Q. Have the workingmen of St. Stephen any difficulty in renting suitable 
houses in this town? A. I think they have, sometimes. 

Q. Do you think that there is not a sufficient supply of small and medium-sized 
houses for the working classes of the town? A. There appears to be a lack of such 
houses at present. ; 

Q. Are you able to tell us what rent any of your hands pay ? A. Not definitely, 
put I think they pay from $75 to $100 ayear. There are not many of our hands 
that are married and keep house. 

Q. You think that from $75 to $100 would be the average rental of mechanics’ 
houses in this town? A. I think so. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the prices of the ordinary necessaries 
of life in St. Stephen—bread, meat, vegetables, and such articles ? A. I know very 
little about the prices of such articles, for [ have never made any study of the matter. 


By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. Principally in this town ; 
we sell almost all the goods we make at retail, but we are now making caskets for 
both wholesale and retail. We began the business this spring and we. hope to sell 
them in the Maritime and upper Provinces. We have already sent some samples 
of our goods to Montreal. 

Q. Do you find all the goods that you require for manufacturing quite convenient 
to the town? A. No. 

Q. Where do you get those articles from? A. We import the bulk of them ; 
whitewood, cherry, oak, and all that grade of lumber we buy in Boston. We only 
use those articles in small quantities, and principally for orders, but such woods as 
ash are native lumber and are pretty extensively used around here; we have to 
import walnut, though. 

Q. Is there not any walnut growing in Canada suitable for manufacturing—is 
there not oak, too, that is suitable? A. I have never known of any Canadian walnut 


— to be used here; I think it all goes to the States. There is certaintly none grown in 


this vicinity ; perhaps there is a little oak grown here, but it is not manufactured in 
this country. 

Q. Do you not know of any place in the Dominion where you can get oak 
without going to the United States for it? A. No; although there is some cut, 1 
believe, in Nova Scotia. I know there is a man from there that wanted to sell us 
2.000-feet a little while ago, but as we could only buy it in very small quantities we 
did not take the trouble to buy it there, because we could get it already kilned-up 
and in a great deal better shape for our use from Boston. 


J. B. Ganona, St. Croix Soap Manufacturing Company, called and sworn, 
By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What is your business? A. I am a soap manufacturer. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? A. Fifteen. 

Q. Is your business confined to the manufacture of soap entirely? A. Yes; 
entirely. 

Q. About how many hours a day do your hands work? <A. About ten hours; 
they make a little extra time occasionally. 

Q. Do you pay your hands an extra rate at night ? A. Yes; three and a-half 
hours at night counts half a day. 

Q. Do you give your hands constant employment all the year around? A. Last 


year we lost three weeks, this year, so far, our hands have made full time. 


Q. Do you know if any of your hands own houses? A, { think there is one of 
our hands that owns his own house, and I think that two others are intending to build. 
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Q. Have those who have built and those who are intending to build paid for 
and do they intend to pay for those houses out of their earnings—do they have other 
means of paying for these houses? A. They are paying for them out of their wages. 

Q. What do skilled hands earn in your business? A. Our labor is all common 
labor, except the foreman of the factory. | 

Q. What do you pay your foreman? A. A little over $20 a week. 

Q. What do your unskilled hands earn? A. They earn from $4 to $9 a week. 

Q. Have you any men working at $4 a week? A. No; boys sixteen years old. 

Q. What do you pay to an adult laborer? A. About $9 a week, and boys $4. 

Q. Are the boys indentured, or are they just working in the factory? A. They 
are just working along; we hire them as we want them. 

Q. Then it is immaterial how long they stay ? A. It is immaterial entirely. 

Q. You do not consider they are learning the trade? A. We expect them todo. 
a certain kind of work. 

Q. Do you have any very young boys working with you? A. Sixteen or seventeen 
years old in the youngest we have. 

Q. Do you think that those boys who work with you can read and write? A. I 
think they can. 

Q. Do you think that, as a rule, the boys in this neighborhood get a common 
English education before they go to work? A. I think that, as a rule, they go to 
the common schools up to a certain grade. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. Weekly. 
Q. What day ofthe week do you pay them? A. Saturday. 


to be. ' 
By Mr. Wasa :— , 


Q. Where do you procure your material that you need for your soap business ? 
A. From Boston and New York; some of it we get from Montreal and some of it 
from St. John, but the chief part of it we get from the United States. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. Chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Q. Have you a boiler-house detached from your chief business place? A. We 
have a brick boiler-house and it is detached from the main building. 

Q. Is there sufficient ventilation there? A.,We have very little rendering, or 
anything of that kind, to do. 

Q. Did you ever hear any one complain about the smell from the boiler-house ? 
A. No; not that I know of. 

Q. How long have you been in business? A. Do you mean the business I am in 
at present?  . 

Q. Yes? A. A little over three years. 

Q. Was the business formerly done under another name? A. It was formerly 
done undér another name, but it was a small business. 

Q. Has the business increased since you took hold of it? A. Yes; it has increased. 

Q. Has itincreased much? A. Yes; very much. We have made three additions 
to our business place in the last three years. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— ¥ 

Q. Do you make anything but laundry soaps? <A. That is all we are making 
just now, but we intend to go into the making of toilet soap if it is at all possible. 

Q. Are any of your operatives females? A. We have two females in our employ. 

Q. What do they earn? A. They work piece-work, and they earn from $2 to 
$5 a week. | 

By Mr. Watussx :— 
Q. What is their business? A. Wrapping soap. 
Q. Do you make boxes for your soaps? A. Yes. 


Q. Are the men generally satisfied with that day for a pay-day ? A. They seem 
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_ Q. Do you have the material already cut out in the shape that you wantit? A. 
Yes; we get it done in St. John. 


By Mr. GriBson :— 


Q. What competition do you meet with in this business ? A. Our competition 
is mostly Maritime—St. John. We have some from Montreal, but not much; we 
have hardly any American competition—noae, in fact. 

Q. Do you have any competition from Ontario? A. Very little Ontario goods 
come here. 

Q. Then your ccmpetition is generally local? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you send any goods west to Montreal or Quebec? A. Sometimes we have 
made some shipments theve ; we may have senta car-load occasionally. 
Q. How does the competition from Montreal affect you? A. Notnearly so much 
as it did two years ago; there is some competition from Montreal, but it is not so 
much as it used to be. 
Q. Is there anything else in your line of business that would be of information 
to the Commission, and of which you could tell us, that has not been brought out by 
questions? A, Our men seem to be all satisfied and get comfortable livings; one of 
our men has built a house for himself and another is intending to build one now. 
Allour hands seem to be satisfied. That is all that I think I can speak about, and I 
really think I spoke of it before. 
; Q. Have you ever had any strikes among your working people? A. We have 
had no strikes, or anything of that kind, take place. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 
Q. Are your hands, for the most part, local people? A. I think all our hands are 
local men, with the exception of the foreman ; he is a western man, and came from 
~ Boston. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting such hands as you require? A. No; 
_ our labor is all common labor. ' 
Q. Are the laborers in your establishment, over whom you have control, as a 
general rule sober and industrious ? A. They are. 


—&B. R. DeWotrs, Carriage-builder, called and sworn. 
By Ma KEenuy:— 


Q. Will you please state what your business Is ? A. Lam a carriage manufacturer. 
Q. How long have you been in business ? A. On my own account about twelve 
years. I worked at the trade myself before that ; my establishment has been running 
about twenty years altogether. 
Q. How many hands do you employ? A. About eight. 
Q. Have youany apprentices? A. One. 
p Q. What stock do you principally use in the manufacture of your carriages—is It 
_ imported or principally Canadian? A. Itis principally imported, all but the white ash. 
Q. How much do you pay a first-class painter—foreman painter? A. About $12. 
Q. How much do you pay first-class men? A. Twelve dollars. 
Q. What pay do you give to the average of the men? A. The cheapest man I 
have in the shop is being paid $7.50 a week. 
ii Q. Do you employ helpers in the blacksmith shop? A. We have no helpers, 
except the apprentices. 
Q. You just pay them what they are worth—from $2 a week up, suppose? A. 
The apprentice boys in the blacksmith shop get $3 the first year, $3.50 the next 
year, $4 the third and $5 the fourth year. 
~ Q. Do you take apprentices in the wood-shop? A. No. 
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What do you pay wood-workers? A. Ten dollars a week. 

I suppose you have some in that shop who work cheaper? A. No. 

. How often do you pay your hands? <A. Every Saturday night. 

Do you pay them in full? A. We pay them in full every Saturday night. 
. And in cash? <A. Always. . 

I suppose you employ trimmers? A. Yes. 

. What is the average pay of trimmers? A. Their work is piece-work. 
What do they average in a week? A. About $14 or $15; last year they 
aver aged $15. 

Q. Did you ever take any boys as apprentices under indenture? A. No; we 
never have done so. 

Q. Do you believe in the system of indenturing apprentices? A. I have never 
tried it; Ido not think it would work here ; we live right on the line here, and I 
do not think it is worth our while trying that plan, for if the boys did not like to stay 
they would skip out to the other side. 

Q. Do you use any Canadian lead in your painting? A. We use principally 
English lead. ; 

Q. Are these leads Brantham’s? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever use any Canadian lead? <A. I have used them. 

Q. How did you find them to compare with the English leads? A. I have never 
found them to be as good. 

Q. I presume there is a difference in the cost of the lead? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the difference in the cost in proportion .o the difference in the quality of 
the goods? <A. I have never used enough Canadian lead to know. 

Q. Do you think there has been any improvement made in the leads made in 
‘Canada now and those of five years ago? A. Yes; decidedly. 

Q. Do you think that if the same APY ovements are made in the next five years. 
they will be equal to the English leads? A. I hope so. 

Q. I suppose you use a good deal of color? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use any Canadian colors? A. We have been using Canadian colors 
this year principally. 

Q. How do you find they compare with the American? A. Fair. 

Q. IL suppose you have used Canadian colors four or five years now? A. Not 
very much at that time. 

Q. Did you ever use any before the National Policy? A. Not until within the 
last four or five years. | 

Q. Have you found any improvement in the Canadian colors? <A. Last year I 
found a g.eat improvement in the Canadian colors, and I think that now they will 
compare favorably with any colors made. 

Q. Did you ever use any Canadian varnishes? <A. No. | 

Q. Do you know whether there has been any improvement made in the varnishes ? 
A. Ido not know; I could never use them to my satisfaction. 

_ Q. Has your business increased during the twelve years you have been in business ? 
A. Some; very little: ‘ 
. Q. Where do you find your principal competition? A. I find it now comes 
principally from Ontario. 

Q. Where do you find your market for the sale of carriages ? A. It is pr incipally 
local; we sell our carriages around here, but some we sell in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in s selling the number of vehicles that you make 
up? A. I have never found any, until within the last few years; the cause of the 
trouble has been competition with the cheap Ontario goods, and also cheap American 
goods; until within the last two or three years we had no trouble at all. 

Q. I suppose you have all the latest conveniences for your work around tha 
shop? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any strike in your shop in any kind of labor? A. No. 

Q. Do you know er hee any men in your employ have built houses? A, 
None but one. 4 
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Q. Do you know if any of the men in your employ have saved money, or 
have invested it in bank stock, savings bank, bonds, or any other security ? A. There 
‘is only one that I know of that has saved money. 

Q. How are the general habits of the workmen—are they sober? A. They are 
most all sober. 

Q. Is there much drunkenness around the town ? A.‘ There is none at all this year. 

Q. Are the goods that you use for trimming principally imported? A. They 
‘are principally imported. 

P Q. Have you ever used any Canadian leather ; if so, how do you find it to 
compare with the American? A. This year they have compared very well. 

Q. Has it improved in quality? A. I think so; last year I usea more of it than 
before, simply on that account. 

Q. Do you employ any American labor in your factory? A. I have one painter 
in my employ who is an American, 

| Q. Are the wages paid in Calais higher than they are in St. Stephen? A. We 
/ pay as high wages here as they do in Calais ; I do not not know whether they are as 
high as they ave farther west. 

: Q. What does a man pay for a tenement of six or seven rooms in St. Stephen ? 
| A. $7 to $8 a month. 

: Q. What is the usual price paid for board by asingle person in St. Stephen? 
' A. $3 to $3.50 a week; that is the average rate of board in St. Stephen. 


T. Winstow Broap, Axe and Edge-tool Manufacturer, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


| Q. What business are you engaged at? A. I ama manufacturer of axes and 
_ edge-tools. ‘ 
| What classes of edge-tools do you make? A. We manufacture axes, carpenters’ 
tools and railroad tools. | 
! Q. Where is your establishment situated? A. Itisata place we call Porter’s 
- Mill Stream. 
Q. Is that near St. Stephen? A. Yes. 
@. How many hands do you employ? A. About twenty-four just now. 
Q. Does that include metal and wood-workers? A. It includes both. 
Q. What wages do you pay to first-class blacksmiths ? A. From $2 to $3 aday. 
i _Q. Have you many skilled hands working for less than $2 aday? A. No; that 
is about as low as any of the skilled hands gvt. 
) Q. What wages do polishers get? A. We have one polisher who works by 
contract, and I might say that he makes $2.50 a day. He employs his own 
assistants. 

Q. Are you responsible for the assistance employed by him, or do you pay the 
manalump sum? <A. We pay hima lump sum and let him do the work. 

Q. And you allow the assistants to look out for themselves? <A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do your wood-workers receive ? A. We have only one man at 
that branch of the work, and he gets $2.50 a day. 

Q. How many hours aday do your men work? A. Our forgers work about 
eight hours; the others work ten hours. 

Q. Do the hands in the forging shop work by the piece? A. By the day 
altogether; the foreman works by the piece. 

Q. How do you pay the helpers? <A. By the day—$1.50 a day. 

Q. Are they paid according to skill or time of service? A. Both. 

Q. Do they work ten hours a day? A. No; they work the same hours as the 
forgers. 

Q. And when their day’s work is finished they can gov AY Yes: 

Q. Do you give them continuous employment the year round? A. Yes; except 
once, when the water supply went down with us. 
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Q. Then, except that time their work has been continuous with you? A. It has 
been. 

Q. Do you find your men steady? A. With one or two exceptions they are all 
steady, sober men. 

Q. Are they New Brunswickers, or are many of them foreigners? A. I think 
about five of our men are foreigners; the rest are New Brunswickers. : 

Q. Did these foreign men come here of their own accord, or do you have to 
import them? <A. We have had to import them. 

Q. Are you able to get as much skilled labor here as you require? A. Not in 
this place. : 

Q. Do you know whether any of your men own houses? A. I think about two 
of them own houses, but I am not certain. There may be more of them that own | 
houses of their own; but I know of two. 

Q. Are there plenty of houses to be rented in the neighborhood of your work ? 
A. Not in the immediate vicinity; there are some about three-quarters of a mile 
away. 7 | 
ey What rents do mechanics pay for suitable houses in that neighborhood? A. 
I should judge $75 a year. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a month. 

Q. Have they ever represented to you that they would like to be paid more 
frequently? A. No. 

Q. Do you think they are satisfied with being paid monthly? <A. Yes. 

Q. When paid, are they paid in cash? <A. Yes. 

-Q: And do you pay themin full? A. Yes; we pay them on the third Saturday 
of the month in full, up to the end of the month previous. 

Q. Do they frequently come to you for advances between pay-days? A. 
Occasionally they come for $1 or $2. 

Q. Do you think that, as a rule, they live up to their earnings, or do you know 
of any of them that save money? A. I think that some of them save money. 

Q. Do you take on any apprentices? A. We do not. 

Q. I suppose the work would be too hard for small boys? A. Yes; we take on 
boys about sixteen years of age; that is the youngest we take. Our business 
is divided up into two or three branches. In the forging shop we do not take boys 
to learn the trade till they are nineteen years old, but for all the other work we take 
them on at sixteen. 

Q. Is your business increasing or decreasing? A. It is increasing. 

Q. Where do you gell your goods, for the most part? A. St. John, Halifax and 
Montreal are our principal markets. We are shipping some of our goods to British 
Columbia. 

Q. Do you send any goods to Ontario? A. We send some to Montreal, and our 
agent who is located there sends them all over Ontario and Quebec. 

Q. Do you find any competition here in your line of business from Ontario ? 
Het 

Q. Do you find any competition from Quebec? <A. Very little; our principal 
competition here comes from Ontario. 

Q. What kind of iron do you use? A. We use partly English and partly 
Londonderry iron. 

Q. Do you find Londonderry iron good enough for your purpose? <A. For our 
narrow axes itis very good, but for our tools we have to use, or, | should say, we use 
Norway iron. 

Q. Where do you get your steel—from England altogether? A. No; we 
principally get it from the States now. 


Q. Do you find that you can import steel cheaper from the States than from 
England? A. We can import it just as cheap. 

Q. I suppose you require a high grade of steel for your work? A. Yes; and 
the American axe-steel is better than the English. 
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Q. Where do you get your wood for axe-handles? A. We get it around here 
mostly ; we get it from the farmers. Sometimes we import it from the States. 

Q. Do you use ash? A. We get white ash. 

Q. Do you get a good quality of white ash in this Province ? A. Very good. 


By Mr. KERWwIN :— 


Q. In the event of any of your employés leaving you would you pay them at the 
time of the expiration of their work? A. We do not care about doing that, for we 


~ would rather let them wait till pay-day. 


Q. For instance, if any of them left a day or two after being paid would they 
have to wait seven weeks for their money ? A. We do not very often have a case 
of that kind happen; in such a case a great deal would depend upon circumstances. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is there any other information you could bring before the Commission? A. 
I think I said there were two of our men who owned houses, but after thinking 
the matter over I am of the opinion that there are four men. We are manufacturing 
a drain pipe, and for that purpose we buy English cement. 

Q. Is it cheaper than the English terra-cotta pipe ? A. Limagine it costs about 
the same to make, but it stands better. 

Q. What wages do you pay to the hands you have engaged in manufacturing 
pipe? A. We pay them about $1 a day in the winter and $1.25 in the summer. 
The foreman gets higher wages than I have spoken of. 

Q. Do your hands in these industries own the houses in which they live? A. 
The foreman owns the house in which he lives, and he has built it since he has been 
working in the drain-pipe business. I only know of one man that owns his house. 

Q. Do you think that many of the men who are employed by you put by money ? 


‘A. I know some of them do; I do not know to what extent; they are principally 


those that have families to support. 
Q. Do you think that a laborer who receives the wages that you speak of, $1 a 


day in winter and $1.25 in summer, can live and support afamily in comfort? A. I 


do not know about the comfort, but I know it is done. I know it is a great deal 
better wages than the ordinary street or ship-laborer gets. I know that the ship- 
laborers get $1.25 a day on the wharves, and they have to lose rainy days, as well 
as nearly all the time in winter. 

Q. You do not know, then, from experience, the amount of comfort that a laborer 
derives from $1.25 aday ? A. Ido not; I think they live as well as men of their 
station do generally. 1 have never had much to do with them. 

Q. Is there much absolute poverty in St. Stephen or the surrounding country ? 
A. I do not think there is. 

Q. Do you know whether much relief is given to the poor by the authorities ? 
A. There is considerable relief given by the authorities, but I think it is confined to 
the poor-house and those who are lett heipless from some reason or other. 

Q. Do you think that those who are able to work are able to maintain their 
families from their earnings? A. I think so; so far as I know, they are. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q. Why are the wages lower in winter than they are insummer? A. Simply 
because we can get the men to work cheaper in the winter; that is all the reason L 
know of. 

Q. Do they work the same amount of time? <A. Yes. 

Q. Then the only reason is that the supply is greater than the demand? A. 
Yes; that is all. Men are glad to work for $1a day in winter, and prefer to work 
for us at that rate of wages than to go. to work in the woods. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. Do you expect that your pipe manufacture is going to develop into a large 
amount of trade here? A. i think so; I have strong hopes that it will. We have 
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made a great deal of it, and we use first-class quality of cement in it; all that’s 
wanting is for the people to try it to prove that itis as good a pipe as any that is 


impo: ted from outside places. I might say that we hope to develop a large trade 
in that line if time and trouble will do it. 

Q. Isita glazed pipe? - A. It is laid in cement, and then it goes through a 
carbonized process. 


By Mr. Gipson: 


Q. Is it as good as vitrified pipe? A. It is a better pipe; it is a stronger pipe, 


and there is no warping to it. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Is there any other information you can give us that has not been brought out 
by questioning? A. I do not know of anything special I have to say, but there are 
certain things that operate against us in the drain-pipe business. I do not know 
that you have any control over-it, but I will speak about it, and that is, that there is 
a duty of 40 per cent. on the American cement. 

0, Would you like to have the 40 per cent. kept on? A. We would like to have 
it taken off. [applied to the Government to try to get it reduced, but instead of 
reducing the duty on cement they increased it on drain-pipe ; [ suppose it is of 
some advantage to have the duty raised on that article, but I would rather have it 
reduced on the cement, for then we could supply Calais, which is right here at our 
own door. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q. Is this pipe of yours an American invention? A. Yes. 

Q. And do you think what would be good for you in this matter would be good 
for the rest of Canada, therefore you are looking out for yourself? A. Yes; we are 
looking after ourselves. 


Louis Dexter, Jr., Assistant Superintendent St. Croix Cotton Mills, called and 
sworn, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What business do you follow? A. I am Assistant Superintendent of the 
St. Croix Cotton Mills. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in the St. Croix Mills? A. We average 
about 630. 

Q. How many looms have you in the mill? A. We have 957 looms. 

Q. How many spindles have you in the mill? A. About 32,000. 

Q. About what is the average run of wages paid to the weavers? A. They 
average from $1 to $1.50. 

Q. A day?) Ay Yes, a day. 

Q. How many looms would those that earn $1.50 a day run? A, They would 
run six looms. 

Q. Have you many who are running four looms? A. Almost all we have are 
running four looms. 

Q. How much do they earn? A. They earn from $1 to $1.25. 

Q. Would they be men or women, or both? A. Both. 

Q. Do the men, as a rule, earn more in the weaving room than the women? A, 
These that earn those wages in our mill are women—probably for the reason that 
most of the weavers in our mill are women. 

Q. When a person of either sex comes to work for the first time how many 
looms would each have to tend? A. When- hands first comes to work they will 
probably get a frame, and they work at that till they can run a number of looms. 
They first , get two or three looms and work them by hand; then they go on until 
they are able to run four by steam. They have two looms on fancy work and two 
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on plain. The fancy work is plaids and fancy shirting, and the plain work is stripes. 
On the plain work we have two kinds of weavers who run six looms. There are 
thirty in the lot and they generally run six looms—everybody else has four looms. 
Q. About what is the age of the youngest person who is entrusted with any 
number of looms? <A. I should say fourteen; very few under that get any looms. 
As arule, the average would be from twenty to twenty-five years. 
©. What do the operatives in the spinning room receive? A. They average 


according to their ability; they get from 65 to 80 cents a day. 


Q. Do you think that any number of those that you regard as expert hands 
receive less than 65 centsa day? A. No; I think not; they are paid according to 
their ability. They first have to doff; there are two classes of doffers, and trom 
the first of these we get our spinners. 

Q. What do you pay your spinners? A. They average from $1.25 to $1.50. 

Q@. A day? A. Yes; a day. 

Q. Are these about the best paid of the hands? A. Yes. 

Q. These are not foremen? <A. They are ordinary hands. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest of the doffers? A. We have some 
young boys about fifteen years, but they are almost all twenty-eight years or up; 
thirty is the average. : 

Q. What do warpers receive? A. They receive from 85 cents to $1 a day, 
according to the number of warps they run, 

Q. What do slashers receive? A. Slashers receive (it is all according to ability) 
from $1 to $2.10; they average about $1.50. | 

Q. What do dyers receive? A. The dyers receive from $1 to $1.25. 

Q. What do packers get? A. The first hands we pay would receive an average 
of $1.25; the boys get from 65 to 90 cents; some of them are men and some boys. 
The boys are about sixteen or eighteen years old; their wages depend a great deal 
on their ability to work. 

Q. Do you employ any unskilled laborers about the place? A. No; we do not. 

Q. What ave the hours of work? A. Do you mean from morning till night ? 

Q. Yes—from morning till night? A. There are two schedules, a summer and a 
winter schedule, The summer one is from 6:30 in the morning till 6 at night and 
the winter schedule from 7 in the morning till 6 at night. In the summer we close 
at 12 on Saturday and in winter at 4:30—that is, for six months. 

Q. Do you close down the mill at any period? A. Do you mean do we stop for 
any length of time? 

~” Q. Yes—do you stop tor any length of time? A. No; we do not. 

Q. Do you impose any fines in your mill? A. We fine for bad weaving. | 

Q. Do you fine for nothing else? A. Yes; only, occasionally. 

Q. If an operative is late in the morning what is done about the matter? A. 
We may, if they are late too often, take the time off them. 

Q. Do you do anything more than take off the actual time lost? A. No. 

Q. Do you close the door of the mill at any hour in the morning, so that the 
operatives cannot get in? A. We close the door for fifteen minutes. 

Q. How soon after beginning work do you close the door? A, About three 
minutes before the time of starting work. 

Q. Then if a person came at the time of starting work he would lose fifteen minutes’ 
time? A. Any that come at that hour would be sure to lose fifteen minutes’ times. 

Q. Do the doors of the mill open in or out? A. Outwards. 

Q. How do the doors open from the large work rooms ? A. In the main mill 
there is a tower at each end of the mill and it is separated from the mill itself by brick 
walls which run on each story. Hach end of the mill opens outward into that tower 
and the door of the tower opens outward, 

Q. How wide are the stairways leading from each floor? A. I cannot tell you 
exactly—eighteen. 

Q. Have you ever made any experiment as to how long it would take you to get 
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the hands out of the mill in case of fire? <A. I never have; I know it empties pretty 
quick at dinner time, or whenever the hands go out. | 
Q. Have you any idea how long it takes the operatives to quit work and get out 
of the factory? A. About five minutes after work is stopped they are generally all 
out of the factory. 
Q. Are there any fire-escapes provided in the mill? A. These towers at each 
end of the mill are virtually fire-escapes. ’ 


@. What kind of stairs lead from the towers to the workmen’s rooms? A. Brick. 


and stone. 

Q. Have you separate water-closets for the males and females? A. Yes; we 
have; we have a central tower, in which. the water-closets are; they are built up 
together, but they have partitions between; they run back to back in that tower 
for a space of about 10 to 12 feet. The water-closet on one side is for the females, and 
on the other for the males. 

Q. Are the approaches to the water-closets separate? A. No; 4 feet; from 
the time you leave the main building the space is open; they are separate, with a 
space on each side of them. There is a partition which runs through this room 
_ dividing the male and female closets; there are four closets on each side, two back 
to back, and an entry to each separately. It is perfectly open for any one in the 
large main room tor a space of about 8 feet, so that any one standing there can see 
what is going on, and can tell whether they are washing or in the water-closet. 

Q. So that there could be no familiarity going on between those who are in the 
water-closets without its being seen by those who are working in the cotton mill? 
A. There could not. 

Q. Are the men’s water-closets entirely separate from the others? A. They are. 

Q. Is each closet entirely separate? <A. Yes. 

(). So that there could be no communication from one to the other? <A. There 
could be no communication. 


Q. Are you able to tell us what the amount of fines were in the mill last year ? 


A. No; I am not. 

Q. Do you think the amount collected for fines was a small ora considerable one, 
compared with other cotton mills? A. Ido not know what the fines are in other 
mills, so I could not say how they compare; Ido not think there is any considerable 
amount. 

Q. However, you think there were no fines imposed, except for bad work? 
A. Yes; and occasionally, where we give due notice before hand, for conflicting with 
some rule of the factory ; such a case is an exception. 

Q. About what are the ages of the youngest children employed by you? A. About 
eleven years old. 

Q. What work are these children of eleven employed at? A. Sweeping and doffing, 

Q. Is doffing work that requires constant attention and application? A. No; 
there are times when they can get plenty of work and other times they can rest ; it 
is intermittent work. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? <A. Once a month. 

Q. Has it ever been represented to you by the hands that they would like to be 
paid more frequently? A. I have never heard them complain of being paid monthly. 


Q. Do you think that your hands make these monthly payments extend over 
till next pay-day, or that they have to get credit between times? A. I think they 
must make it extend over, for it is very seldom that any of them ask for an advance. 

Q. Do you make advances if asked for them? A. It is not our rule to make 
advances, except in cases of necessity. | 

Q. Do you have any system of punishment for the children in your mill? A. 
I do not understand you. 

Q. Do you ever flog or whip the children? A. No. 

Q. Would the management permit the foreman or other hauds in the mill to flog 
the children? A. No; they would not. 
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Q. Do you have any place of confinement for the children—any place where you 
can shut them up? A. We have no such place. 

Q. When you pay your hands do you pay in full up to the time at which your 
pay-rolls are made up? A. Yes; not exactly, though. | 

Q. How long after the time at which the pay-rolls are made up are the hands 
paid? A. The pay-roll ends on the last Saturday of the month, and we pay on the 
third Wednesday of the following month. 

Q. So that nearly a month elapses after the pay-roll ismade up before the hands 
get their money? A. About three’ weeks. 

Q. Do you pay in full? A. Yes; we do. 

Q. Do you pay in cash? A. Yes; we do. 

Q. Do you give anything in the way of store orders or goods to the hands as 
pay? A. Nothing at all. Excuse me—we sell remnants to them if they want them, 
that is all; it is optional with them to take them. 

Q. Where do your hands come from, for the most part? A. Mostly within a 
radius of 20 miles. : 

Q. Do they come from both sides of the river? A. From both sides. 

Q. What is the character of your help, as a rule? A. Of the men and boys it is 
exceptionally good. 

Q. Can you speak as to the morality ofthe women? A. I can say that their 
morality is high. 

Q. Are you frequently compelled to import labor? A. We are not now. Of 
course, we are a mill that is only about five years old, and we had to import labor 
when we started, but it is now native people that work for us. 

Q. Do you educate your own help? <A. We do. 

Q. Do you think that the help you have now is as good as that you imported 
when you started? A. I think our class of help is decidedly better now than it ever 
was before. 

Q. Do you know if any of your hands own houses? A. Yes; some of them do. 

Q. Many of them? A. They are mostly heads of families that own houses. 
Of course, in a mill like ours we have a great many hands that come from one 
family ; sometimes a father, perhaps a mother, and two or three children of the same 
family are found working in the mill, and in some of these cases they would own 
their own houses. We have a great many girls in our employ who are unmarried, 
and they either board in houses managed by some of the families of the workingmen 
or live at home; some of them board in the boarding houses in Milltown. 

Q. What do these girls pay for board, asarule? A. In the Milltown boarding 
houses it is $2.25 a week; in some cases they get board a little cheaper. 

Q. Do the young children who work with you, as a rule, live with their parents ? 
jhe oer 

Q. Do you know what is the state of education among the young people who 
are working with you? A. I think I can say it is rather high. 

Q. Do you think there are many working for you who are unable to read and 
write? A. We find very few of those among our help. 

Q. Do you require them to sign the pay-roll, or anything of that kind ? 
A. When they are paid we require them to sign the pay-roll; very few of our hands 


we find but can do that, though their ages range, asa rule, from thirteen to forty 


years. 
Py vir KELLY 

Q. Were you ever superintendent in any other cotton mill? A. I was not. 

(. You have only been superintendent while you were here? A. ‘That is all. 

Q. Does the company own any houses? A. They own the foremen’s, overseer’s, 
two of the hands’, and a boarding house. ) 

Q. About what rent do they get for those houses of the foremen? A. They get 
$75 to $100 a year. ) 
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Q. Do the hands pay $100 a year for their houses ? A. The foremen’s houses 
are $100 a year and the two hands’ houses $75. ; 

Q. Is the company exempted from taxation? A. They are for ten years from 
the time they started. 

Q. Do you know of any such thing as a combine of the cotton manufacturers of 
Canada in the different lines of business? A. I know of such a thing as the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. Is your company a member of that association? A. Yes. 

Q. The object of that association is to keep up prices? A. They arrange a 
schedule of prices. . 

Q. And the other object is to protect yourselves? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the general tendency of the combination to make a fair price for goods and 
to get the cotton made as cheaply as possible? A. Yes; that has been its tendency. 

Q. Is there anything else it aims at? A. It, like all other combinations, has the 
tendency to break up all outsiders in time; that is the reason why all the cotton 
factories are not in it. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Does the association embrace all the cotton mills in business in Canada? A. 
It does not embrace Mr. Gibson’s mill. 

Q. Do the hands who live in the tenement houses pay taxes? <A. They do not 
pay taxes on the tenement houses the company own. 

Q. Does the company own much property in connection with the work here ?, 
A. Very little, except some tenement houses and the mill itself. 

Q. They do not rent any land, then, to the employés of the mill? A. I do not 
think there is such a case to be found, for other property is more accessible. 

Q. Did you state the age of the youngest and smallest children you have in the 
mill? <A. [ stated about the age of the youngest and smallest; I do not know the 
real age of the youngest, but I think it is what I stated. 

Q. Do you hire the hands in the different departments of the mill? A. No; I 
do not; that is done by the heads of the departments. 

Q. Are there any directions given as to what age young children shall be 
employed in the mill? A. No. 

Q. That is a matter that is left entirely in the hands of the overseers of the 
different departments? A. It is left in their hands. 

Q. Can you state what is the average amount of wages paid out by you annually, 
or monthly? A. The average amount of wages we pay out is about $19,000. 

Q. Is that annually? A. No; thatis per month; it all depends, of course, on the 
number of: looms we are-running. 

Q. Is the pay very satisfactory to the employés? <A. I think so. 

Q. Have you ever had any complaints made to you about it? A. We have 
never had any. 

By Mr. Keyy :— 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes in your mill? A. Yes; we had one a couple 
of years ago. 

Q. What was the cause of that strike? A. Reduction in the wages of our 
weavers. 


_ Q. Why is there more trouble there than in any other department of help that | 
* 


youemploy? <A. I cannot say. 

Q. As a matter of fact, is there not always move trouble in that department than 
any other? <A. I think, generally, there is more trouble in the spinning and weaving 
departments—that is, so far as I know; but my experience is not very wide. 

Q. I presume you have a great deal of labor in your mill now that was imported 
from the United States? A. We did import some at first, but with the exception of 
some very skilled heads our best hands are natives. 

Q. Do you think that the general average of the hands employed by you at 


present in the mill are as competent to do the work as those you imported a few | 
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years ago? A, I think they are more so; I think they are a better class of help in 
every way. a 

Q. Have you any trouble from drunkenness among the hands? <A. Very little. 

Q. Do pic-nies interfere with your work? A. We have made arrangements to 
prevent that, by giving the hands Saturday afternoon during the summer season— 
the pic-nic season. 

Q. I presume you employ more hands at the present time than you did a year 
after you started? A. I think so; Iam not so well acquainted with the affairs of 
the mill at that time as I am now. 

Q. Has the general output of the mill increased or remained stationary? A. 
It remains about the same; we run trom 750 to 850 or 900—possibly 950 looms. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Can you make cotton as cheaply here as they do in the upper Provinces ? 
A. Ido not know anything about the management of cotton mills in the upper 
Provinces, but I do not see why we cannot. 


Ry Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many women have you employed in your establishm ent? <A. I cannot 
tell you the exact number, but I should say that one-half to two-thirds of our hands 
are women. 

Q. How many of the girls would there be about the age of eleven years pease 
Very few; I think the number would be inside of two dozen. 

Q. Would there be many boys of that age employed in the mill? A, About 
the same number. 

Q. How many of your employésare American? A. I could not state how many, 
for we are so near the border that they have been coming withput our knowing of 
it much. 

Q. Then you cannot tell us what proportion of your employés would be 
Americans? A. I could not say; ifI should guess I should say it would be half- 
and-half. | 

Q. Do you ever have any accidents in the mill? A. Yes, occasionally. 

Q. Anything of aserious nature? A. We have had one within my remembrance, 
where a man was killed. 

Q. How did that happen? A. He got caught in some of the mill machinery 
and his head was crushed. 

Q. Have you ever had any other accidents in the mill? A. We had one case 
where a boy fell down an elevator, but he is living; it was a pretty bad blow for 
him, for he was laid up a little while. | 

Q. Was anything done by the owners of the mill or their friends after the 
accidents took place to help the sufferers? A. Yes; in one case the mill helped 
them ; in the other case there was not any assistance given. . 

Q. Which case was it that the assistance was given in? A. It was in the case 
of the man that was killed. 

Q. How is the ventilation of your factory? A. It is first-class. 

Q. Both in winter and summer? A. Yes. 

Q, Concerning the fines imposed on the employés in your mill—are there any 
rules posted up in the factory stating what those fines shall be imposed for, or do the 
overseers impose them at their will? A. The fines are only imposed for bad work, 
and we do not pretend to fine a person ifit isa first offence, but if it is a repeated 
offence we put on a small fine. We do not pretend to fine for anything that can be 
easily got over, and only for work that is-negligently and carelessly done. 

Q. Do the employés of the mill go to their dinner, or do any of them eat their 
meals in the mill? A. Some eat their meals in the mill; those that live down in 
these towns can, if they wish, eat their dinner in the mill. 

Q. Have you aseparate room for that purpose, or do the hands eat where 
they work? A. They eat where they work. 
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Q. Have you ever heard of any of the children in your mill being abused 
scolded, or anything of that sort? A. Ido not know of anything of that kind 
being done. 

Q. Are there any boys working in the spinning room? <A. Yes; the doffers are 
boys, and the mule spinners, a few of them. Most of the mule spinners are young 
men from sixteen to twenty years old; they are natives. 

Q. Are they instructed not to go between the moving and stationary part of the 
machinery ? A. They are; we do not allow boys to do that if we know it. It was 
just this way that the man was killed—by going between the machines when we 
told him not to. 

Q. Have the wages of the employés increased since the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation came in force? A. No. 

By Mr. CLarKkE :— | 

Q. Are the elevators protected with automatic safeguards? A. They are, 
except where this boy fell down, at the other end of the hall. 

Q. Ifa person is hurt in the factory doe’ the company pay his expenses or not ? 
A. It depends altogether on whether it is a case of gross carelessness or not, and 
whether the people are able to help themselves. Ifthe people are not able to pay 
the expenses, and it is not a case of carelessness, the company will pay the expenses, 
but in no other case. ‘There is no usual rule followed in such cases. 

Q. Would you be kind enough to give us a statement of the wages paid in the 
last twelve months and the amount of fines collected in the same time ? A. In the 
weaving rooms our fines, I think, came to about $20. 

By Mr. Kerwin : — . 

Q. Is the necessary moisture that is required in the spinning and weaving rooms 
produced by steam‘? A. It is. 

Q. I suppose you know that in some mills it is produced by water? A. Yes. 
The amount of fines collected in twelve months would be from $30 to $90; that 
would cover all things. In speaking about the wages of the weavers I would say 
that their average would be $8 to $9 a week. You asked a good many questions 
about the water-closets, so I will draw a rough plan of them and leave it with you. 


CuaRLEs Smiru, Carder, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 

Q. What are you employed at? A. I work in the card-room of the cotton mill. 

Q. How long have you been working in the card-room ? A. About seven or 
eight weeks. 

Q. Did you ever work in the card-room before in any’ other factory ? A. Yes; 
I worked in the Grenville, New Hampshire, factory. 

Q. About what age were you when you first went co the cotton mill to work? 
A. About thirteen or fourteen. 

Q. Can you read or write? A. Both. 

Q. What wages did you get when you first began? A. Twenty-five cents a day 
for the first year. 

Q. What wages do you receive now? <A. One dollar a day. , 

Q. How do your wages compare here with what you got in the States or*would 
get in the States? A. The wages here are better. 

Q. Is the climate better to work in here? A. I think it is. 

Q. Ave the hours of work shorter or longer here than in the States? A. I think 
they ave about the same. 

Q. What time do you go to work? A. A quarter to seven in the morning and 
work till six at night; we stop at half-past three on Saturday. 

Q. Which system of pay do you like the best—here or in the States? A. I like 
both of them. - 
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Q. I suppose there is a chance for a choice between the two of them? A. In 
the other factories we got off Saturday afternoon at four o’clock. 

Q. Do you think that the pay given here is as large as that given in the New 
England States? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is it larger here? A. 1 think it is. 

Q. How many hours are you employed in the mill? A. Ten hours a day—sixty 
hours a week, 

Q. Have you ever heard any dissatisfaction expressed in the shop with the men 
and boys of the cotton mill about the way in which they are treated ? A. No. 

Q. Are the hands that work in your department in this mill as good as those 
who worked in the other mills? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any girls working in the department that you are working in? 
A. There are a few. : 

Q. Do you have separate conveniences? A. No. 

Q. Do you have separate water closets for the men and the women ? ees 

Q. Ave the water closets built on the same principle as has been stated here ? 
A. They are divided up. | 

Q. They are both of them separate and on both sides of the building? A. Yes; 
on one side of the building isthe male and the other the female. 


By Mr. FREED :-— . 
Q. Is good order kept in your mill, or rather rooms? <A. For all I know good 


order is kept in the mill. 


Q. Did you ever hear any swearing or any bad talk going on in the mill? A 
No, sir; hardly ever. 

Q. Is the mill comfortable for heat in the winter? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you do not know anything about the summer? A. No; Ido not. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 

Q. Is the dust rising from the carding machine very bad? A. It is not. 

Q. Since the amount of fines has been taken off do you think it saves money ? 
A. It does not save much, if you were a married man having to live on them. 

Q. Is good order kept in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if they have any system of fines in your factory ? A. There 
was, but it has been shifted. 

Q. Do you know if there are any fans to take off the dust? A. Ido not know. 

Q. Do they hire any people for that purpose? A. The fines are not inflicted here. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. You say the dust is kept down? A. What? 
Q. The dust? A. It is a well-ventilated room. 


Joun McFarnang, Second Hand, Spinning Room, Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 


By Mr; KeuLy :— | 

Q. Will you kindly state to the Commission what your occupation is? A. lam 
the second hand in the spinners’ room. 

Q. How long have you been employed at that business ? A. Four years, I think. 

Q. Are youasingle man? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other mill than the one here ? A. I have worked 
in no other cotton mill. 

Q. About what is the usual price paid to a person doing the kind of work you do? 
A. Seven dollars and fifty cents a week. 

Q. How many more hands are there employed in the same room with you? A. 
About forty-five, I think. 

Q. Are there any females employed on the same floor with you? A. Yes; they 
are mostly all females. 
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Q. Is there ever any trouble between the male and female operatives in the mill ? 
A. No; none that I know of. 

Q. 1 suppose you have conveniences on the floor—water-closets, and such like ? 
AAA OS: | 

Q. Ave they partitioned off separately? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the doors going down stairs open—outwards or inwards? A. They 
open outwards. 

Q. How wide would the stairs be? A. I should judge it would be 7 or 8 feet. 

Q. Are there any fire-escapes in the building? A. No; except the slides. 

Q. How often do you get paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you get paid in full, or not? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever give you any orders on the store for pay, or anything of that 
nature? A. They do not. 

Q. About what do you pay a week for board? A. $3 to $3.50. 

Q. Is that about as cheap as you can get it across the border? A. I think it is 
about the same; I believe it is. 

Q. Is there any difference between living over there or here that you can speak 
_ of from your own personal knowledge? A. I could not say for sure, for I stop at home. 


By Mr. CLarKke :— 


Q. Is the payment of wages once a month satisfactory to themen? A. It appears 
to be; most of them seem to be satisfied; I never heard any of them grumble. 

Q. Have ever any of them asked to have the hours shortened? A. No; not 
to my personal knowledge. 

Q. Do you find the ventilation to be good in the summer? A. Some days it is 
very close, but we can open the sky-lights; we can open them up if we like. 

Q. Could not you open the side windows? A. Yes. 

Q. Would not you get a draft then? A. We would. 

Q. Is there any artificial way of heating the building in the winter time? A. 
There is the steam if we wish to use, but we do not. 

Q. [sit used for softening the cotton, or anything of that kind? A. No; always 
the steam is used in our room. 

Q. Is all the machinery in your room operated by water-power? A. It is, 

Q. Do the operatives with whom you come in contact seem to be reasonably well 
educated and intelligent people? A. Yes; with the exception of very few of them. 

Q. Do they appear to be well-conducted people? <A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you know if any of the men use liquor to excess? A. No; Icannot speak 
only for the room Lam in. So far as my own room is concerned, there are none. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


(). Do you know the number of your hands who use liquor to excess? A. I do 
not; {do not think there are any of them in the cotton mill. . 


C. N. Vroom, Manufacturer of Slippers and Oil-tanned Larrigans, called and 
sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. My business is the manufacture of slippers and 
oul-tanned larrigans; wigwam slippers are a speciality with me. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in this business? A. Just at present we 
have twenty hands at work. 

Q. Is that larger or smaller than your usual force? A. During this last winter 
we ran as high as thirty-nine hands. 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Asa rule, ten hours. | 

Q. Both winter and summer? A. Yes; winter and summer. Those who are 
working at slippers work by the piece, and they work as long as they please. 
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Q. What are the earnings of those who work by the piece? A. They earn all 
the way from $3.50 to $5 a day. 
j Q. Are they men or women—or both? A. Both. Some of the men work in the 
- establishment at night, but the women take their work home with them. 
: Q. Do your regular hands get employment the year round? A. We have no 
hands who do that; those I spoke of work by the piece, and it depends upon the 
_ amount of work they do; some of them work steady all the time. 
: Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Every Saturday night. 
- -Q. What do the skilled hands who work by the week receive ? A. They receive 
from $1.25 to $2 a day. 
Q. Do you have any women working by the week? A. No; we have some 
_ boys who get from $2 up. 
» Q. Two dollarsa week? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are they apprentices? A. Yes; the $2 hands would be apprentices. 
Q. How long do they serve? A. They have no special time of service ; perbaps 
’ when they have been with us six weeks they would get a raise of wages, and after 
_ that everything depends upon themselves. 
Q. Do you apprentice them? A. No. 
Q. Where do you sell your goods? A. Principally Ontario and Quebec; we 
have sold goods both in Toronto and Montreal. 
Q. What leather do you use? A. We usea leather specially tanned for the 
purpose both for the oil-tanned goods and slippers. 
Q. Where do you get your leather? A. Mostly from St. John; at present we 
have some we got from Toronto. 
Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. 1 pay them every Saturday 
night. 
Q. Do you pay them in full? A. Yes; and I pay them up to date. 
) Q. Do you pay them in cash? A. Those who like it get paid in cash; some of 
- them who wish it get orders for groceries on the stores, but most of them get paid in 
cash. - 
Q. Do you make any difference to those who get groceries? A. No; Ido not. 
Q. Do you compel the hands to take orders for groceries ? A. No; most of them 
are paid in cash. 
Q. They can deal with you in that way, or not, as they please? A. Yes. 
Q. And it makes no difference as to their employment ? AEN GY | 
Q. Have you any other branch of business that you are engaged in? A. lam 
a partner in a firm engaged in the manufacture of drain-pipes. 
Q. Is your drain-pipe factory in St. Stephen? A. It is about three-quarters of 
a mile duwn the river. | 
Q. How many hands are employed by you in that business? A. When fully 
employed we run about six hands. 
Q. What class of pipe do you make? A. It is called carbonized stone drain 
_ pipe, and it is used for drains and sewers. 
Q. Do you make these pipes of all dimensions? A. We make them all 4-inch 
diameter. , 
Q: Where do you find a market for the pipe? A. We sell our pipe principally 
in the Maritime Provinces and in Calais. 
Q. How long has that industry been established here? A. We started business 
about a year and a half-ago. 
Q. So that you have not had an opportunity of developing it fully? A. Not as 
et. 
: Q. Do you find the material for the manufacture of your pipe within a reason- 
able distance of your work? A. The pipes are made out of cement, and we buy 
~ English and American cement for that purpose. 
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FRANK Murpuy, Confectioner, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CLarkE :— 

Q. What do you work at? A. I am a confectioner in the employ of Ganong 
Bros. 

Q. How long have you been in Ganong Bros. employ? <A. I could hardly say; 
six months, or so. 

Q. Did you formerly work at that business in this place? A. No; I did not. 

Q. Where did you work at it? A. I worked at the business in the States. 

Q. How long have you worked in the business in the States and here? A. About 
nine years. 

Q. What particular branch of the work are you engaged at? A. I work in the 
cocoa work, generally, all the time. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what wages are earned by men working in your 
position? A. Do you mean in Canada ? 

Q. No—here in St. Stephen? A. The average journeyman here in St. Stephen - 
earns about $15 a week; the wages run all the way from $12 to $25 a week. 

Q. Would $15 be a fair average? A. It would. 

Q. How do the wages here compare with the wages in the United States? A. 
In comparison with the cost of living in the United States, I think it is superior, 
You cannot live as cheap in the United States as you can in St. Stephen. 

@. Can a man save more money when living here than when living in the 
United States? A. I think he can. 

Q. Are the wages better here, or about the same? A. I think they are a little 
better in the States, but not much. : 

Q. How often are you paid? A. I am paid every two weeks. 

Q. Are you paid in cash? <A. In cash. 

Q. Ave you paid in full? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would the help in the factory prefer,to be paid oftener? A. I think not. 

Q. Is the mode of payment satisfactory? A. I think it is satisfactory all round— 
at least, so far as I know. 

Q: Have the hands ever asked for any change in the mode of payment? A. 
They have never done so. 

Q. Have they ever asked for weekly payment? A. They have not. 

Q. Are there any apprentices in the factory? A. Yes; there are. 

Q. Do you have any in your department? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many? <A. There are about three boys and five girls. 

Q. About what wages do the apprentices generally earn? A. They get about 
$4 a week when they first begin, and an advance every year. 

Q. Does that relate to boys or girls? A. That relates to boys. 

Q. How ure the conveniences in the factory? A. They are first-class. 

Q. Are the male and female conveniences entirely separate? A. I cannot say 
they are entirely separate. 

Q. Perhaps you do not understand me—I mean, are the water-closets for the 
male and female hands separate? A. I did not understand you; they are separate. 

Q. Will they compare favorably with other factories in the United States? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Will the factory compare favorably with the factories you have worked in 
in the United States? A. Yes. ¥ 

Q. Is the factory well ventilated in summer? <A. Yes. 

Q. fs it warm enough to work in in the winter? A. Yes. 

Q. How is the factory heated? A. By steam. 

Q. How do the operatives compare with the operatives you worked alongside 
of in the United States? A. I think they are a far superior class of people to those 
I have worked with in the United States. 

Q. Are they a better class of people? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they better educated? A. Yes. 
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a Q. How do the apprentices here compare with the apprentices in the United 
“States? <A. They are just about the same. 


. By Mr. FR&Ep :-— 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours a day. 
Q. Do you frequently work over-time? A. No; we do not. 
Q. Are you able to tell us what would be the average rent of a house in St. 
Stephen suitable for a mechanic? A. What kind of a house? 
Q. A small house or a flat? A. I could not tell you the rent they would pay. 
Q. Are youa married man? A. No. 
Q. Do you board in town here? A. I do. 
Q 
Q 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

. What do you have to pay for board? A. I pay $3.50 a week for board. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

. Do you get continuous work the year round? A. I do. 
By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q. Do you think ten hours a day excessive? A. I do not. ; 

Q. Do you not think you could do as much and better work in eight instead of 
ten hours? <A. I do not think I could. : 

In Q. Do you not think that you could do as much work in eight hours as you now 
“dointen? A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


ei 


! Q. Have the apprentices in your establishment an opportunity of learning all the 

branches of the trade? A. They have. 

| Q. Ave they instructed by the foreman in all departments of the work? A. 
_ They are. 

Q. When apprentices become journeymen are they kept on in the factory at 

_ journeymen’s wages? A. They are. 

Q. Do they stay on? A. Do you mean by the piece, right through? 

Q: Yes? A. They stay on with us, as a rule. 

i Q. Do the employés of the factory receive any holidays during the year? A. 
- They do. 


fi Grorce McAnprEws, Operative, Ganong Bros., Confectioners, called and sworn. 
ie By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q. What business are you engaged at? A. Lhave charge of a portion of 
Ganong Bros.’ confectionery establishment. 
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Q. How long have you been in that business ? A, About six years. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other place in that business ? A. I have 

_ worked for this firm on the road. 

| Q. Did you ever work at this business in the States? A. No. 

Q. This is the only place you have worked in the business? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you foreman in the establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have the hiring and discharging of the hands? <A. Ido. 

. Q. How many hands have you at work in the department you are working in ? 

| A. At present we have eighty. 

Q. Are any of the hands in your department girls? A. About half. 

| Q. What is the age of the youngest child you have at work? A. 1 do not think 
we have any under sixteen years old; Ido not think we take any to work under 

that age. 
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Q. What is the youngest boy you have employed? A. I have one that is fifteen 
years old, but he is old-fashioned enough to be twenty. : 

Q. Do you ever ask of the children who come in asking for work whether they 
can read or write? A. Ido not, but judging from their appearance, parents and 
surroundings, I should think they were able to do so. i 

Q. You think they can read and write? A. I think they can; the children of 
St. Stephen generally attend the public schools. a. 

~Q. Are you a possessor of property of your own—are you a married man? A, 
Iam a married man, but I do not own any property. 

Q. Do you hire a tenement? <A. Yes. c 

Q. What would a mechanic have to pay for a house of six or seven rooms in St. 
Stephen ? A. They pay all the way from $80 to $100 a year. : 

Q. Do those houses have water on the premises ? A. Some do and some do not, 

Q. Are there any water-closets and bath-rooms in the houses that you get at 
that rent? A. There is not in the house I am in; I cannot speak for all the houses, 

Q. What is the average rate of wages received by the men in your establish-_ 
ment? A. I should say they averaged, take them right through, $15 to $16 a week. 

By Mr. Grsson :— ‘ 


Q. Would not that be for skilled men ? A. Skilled men. | 

Q. Would not that be the best skilled men ? A. I should say that the youngest 
hands we have would average $5 a week, and they get an increase of pay if they 
stay to work with us ; all the hands get an increase of pay, according to the work 
they do and their time of service. There is one thing about our factory that I have ‘ 
noticed, and it is, that I have never seen any one ask for an increase of wages, but, if” 
they were deserving of it, they got it. All the hands get paid good wages, but if 
they are not suitable hands they are not kept on. ; 

By Mr. Kevtiy :-— 


Q. What is the average rate of wages for men who are expert at the business? 
A. Experts at the business would get $15 and upwards; some for a short time would 
get $15 and then run up as high as $25. 

Q. After a person has been in your employ a couple of years as an apprentice 
how long after that would he be at work before he would bein a position to earn $15 
a week? A. It would all depend upon himself. ) 

Q. What is the usual time required to learn the business? A. Some are quick 
and some are slow. We have some employés who have learned quicker than others; 
some have got pretty well advanced in two years and some have taken four years to | 
learn the business, 


By Mr. CLarkE :— 


Q. Would they become skilful at the business in four years’ time? A. Yes. 

Q. Would they earn $15 at the end of that time? A.1 could not say they 
would in that time, but I should think an average intelligent man would learn the 
business in four or five years thoroughly. 

Q. What are the general habits of the men employed by you? A. They are good. 

Q. Are they steady, asa rule? A. They are steady, for we will not have any 
but steady men in our employ. ; 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes in your shop? A. We have neveyhad any 
strikes, and there is no necessity for them taking place. . 

Q. Do you know if any of the men in the shop own houses of their own? <A. I 
do not know any of them who own houses of their own. 2 

Q. Do you know of any of them that have any money of their own in the 
savings bank, or invested in bonds or stocks? A. My position is such that I am not 
posted as to the resources of the men. 1 

Q. But, generally speaking, around the shop do you know of any of these men 

who have money? A. I think some of them have money laid by. 


* 
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By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Do your men generally put in full time during the year? <A. They put, in 
full time, with the exception of, probably, a week after Christmas, when we are 
taking stock. 
| Q. Then you do not shut down for any particular period of the year? A. We 
do not. 
Q. You run continuously through the year? A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the other employés of the factory? A. L“only 
heard part of it. 
Q. With reference to the water-closets of the factory, 1 would ask you are they 
entirely separate? A. They are entirely separate. 

By ire KELLY: -— 

Q. How is the ventilation of the factory? A. It is good. 
Q. Are there any fire-escapes in the building? A. The building isso constructed 
‘that the chances for getting out in case of fire are splendid, and there is little or no 
need of fire-escapes. : 
} Q. What story of the building do you work in? A. I work all through 
the building, but principally in the second story. 
| Q. Where do the principal part of the eighty hands work? A. On the second 
floor. 
| Q. How many floors are there in the building ? A. There are four. 
| Q. How wide is the stairway? <A. I should say the stairway would be about 
p10 feet. 
| Q. Do the doors at the bottom of the stairways open outward or inward? A. 
“Outward; the stairway is all open to the work-house. 
Q. If any of the hands are a little late in the morning how are they docked ; 
‘are they docked if they are ten or fifteen minutes late? A. If a man were ten or 
‘fifteen minutes late he would be reminded of the fact and asked to come a little 
| earlier. ? 
— Q. Then, you do not dock them for the loss of a little time like that? A. We 
expect them to use us as we use them; we try to use them right, and we expect 
“them to do the same by us. This is a matter that we leave to a man’s judgment.. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
| 'Q. Do you know what wages are paid to the girls that work in your establish- 
Pment? <A. The girls are paid from $2' to $4 a week. 
Q. Are there any girls working in your department? A. Yes; they are all 
working there; I am a foreman. 
Q. Are there any girls working there who do as much work asaman? A. | 
do not think so. 
| Q. If they did the same work would they get the same rate of wages? A. They 
would get the same rate of wages if they did the same work. | 
k Q. Are they paid the same rate of wages as the men if they work over-time? A. 
If they work over-time they get double wages. 
' Q. What are the girls paid who are tending the store? A. We donot have any 
_ girls tending store; we have only a wholesale store connected with our factory. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Are the women not as skilful at their work as the men? A. They do light 
work; their strength will not permit them to do the heavy work, and so the men 
have to do that. | 


2. 
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GEORGE JONES, Soap-maker, cailed and sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What work are you employed at? A. I work in the soap factory. 

Q. How many hands work in the soap factory ? A. About nine. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten hours. | 
Q. Do they get constant employment the year around? A. They did this last 


Q. About what are the average wages earned by the men? A. Nine dollars a 


Q. Are there any boys working in the soap factory? A. There are two boys. 
Q. Are they learning the trade of soap-making ? A. No. 
Q 


. Then they are just employed as helpers? A. They are employed as helpers. 


. Are you ever required to work over-time? A. Not very often 


A. No; we get double pay. 
Q. Do you do any Sunday work? <A. No. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q 


That is the highest that the common hands get. 

Q. What does your soap-boiler get? A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Have you any small boys or girls employed in the factory? A. We have 
two small boys; they are not very smell, for they are about fifteen years old. 


Q. Do you know what are the wages that those boys get? A. Those boys get 


about $5 a week, I think. 

Q. Are those boys learning their trade there? A. No. 

Q. Then they are just employed as helpers? A. Yes. 

Q. Ifthey continue to work there will they get better wages? A. If they 
continue on they will get better wages. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a week. 

Q. Are you paid in cash? A. Yes. | 

Q. Is your business considered to be a healthy one? A. Yes; I think so. 
Q. Do you make anything but laundry soaps? A. We do at times. 


By Mr. Gipson :-—- 


Q. Is there any system of fines in your establishment for spoiled work, or being 


late to work in the mornings? <A. There is not. 


WILLIAM GiBson, Upholsterer, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What business are you employed at? A. I am in the furniture business. 
Q. Are you a cabinet-maker? A. I am a cabinet-maker. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours. 


Q. Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. I loafed a week 


last May; I loaf nine days in the year, generally. 

Q. Are you frequently required to work over-time? A. Not very often. 

Q. When you work over-time are you paid at the same rate as in the day time ? 
A. We get a time and a-half for night work. 

Q. Are youamarried man? <A. Yes. 

Q. What would be a fair, average rent for a mechanic to pay for a house in St. 
Stephen? A. That is a very difficult question to answer; what I would consider a 
fair rent others might think was high. 


Q 
. When you work at night do you get paid for it at the same rate as in the day 
: yy S ACAD Y 4 


. 


Is $9 a week the highest wages paid to any one in the soap factory? <A. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What would a house of five or six rooms, with modern conveniences, rent for ? 


| A. I know I have four rooms in my house and I pay $4—I should say I pay $5. 


Q. Do you mean $5 a month? A. Yes; some others that I know may pay $100 


a year, for all I know. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are there any apprentices in your department? A. One. 

Q. How long is an apprentice expected to serve before he is considered to be a 
journeyman? <A. Three years. 

Q. Are you an upholsterer as well as a cabinet-maker? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average wages given to upholsterers in St. Stephen? A. I 
suppose about $2.25. 

Q. Two dollars and twenty-five cents aday? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever worked at the trade in other places? <A. Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In Calais. 

Q. How do the wages in St. Stephen compare with the wages in Calais? A. I 
do not think that in our business there is any difference; I think that wages are 


| about the same, 


Q. Do you think there is much difference in the cost of living in the two places— 
rent, provisions, clothing and the ordinary articles of living? A. I do not see much 
difference in the cost of any of those articles. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you work sixty hours a week—ten hours a day? A. Yes; except 


_ Saturday, when we knock off at 4:30. 


By Mr. Wats :— | 

Q. Have you any apprentices in your establishment? A. We have one. 
By Mr. FREED :— | 

Q. Do you do any Sunday work? A. No. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Weekly. 
By Mr. Keviy :— 

| Q. Are you paid in full? A. Most always; if we do not get paid in full on 


_ Saturday we get it on Monday. 


a a ra ae ie 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is the mode of payment satisfactory? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kenuy :— 


Q. Is there any store in connection with your establishment where they give 
orders to the men for goods? A. I never got an order from the firm for payment 
of wages. 

Q. You do not know of any such thing being in existence? A. I do not know 
of any such thing in our establishment. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 


Q. How many men are there employed in the establishment you work in? 


_ A. I think there are about seven in the store where I work; besides that there are 


some others working in the factory. 
Q. You are speaking of the furniture department he Die VB. 


By Mr. Keiuiy :— 


Q. What would be the average wages received in that business? <A. I do not 
know what the average wages would be. 
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Q. Is there any person in the room here who is employed in the same establish-_ 
ment with you? A. Yes. 
Q. What is hisname? A. His name is Fraser. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Are dwellings for workingmen plenty or scarce in St. Stephen? A. They — 
are scarce over this way. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 
Q. Have you any machinery in your establishment ? A. We bave not. 


Hiram Miu, Carpenter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I have been employed for about nineteen ~ 
months, since a year ago last August up to the Ist of April, in the manufacture of 
drain-pipe. I have not been working at it since the 1st of last April. 

Q. What have you been working at since the lst of April? A. I worked at the: 
carpenter trade after we shut down at the drain- -pipe business. 

Q. What is the average rate of wages received by carpenters in St. Stephen—L 
mean during the summer months? A. ‘L think about $1.75 to $2 a day. 

Q. How many months in the year do they get employment? A. Do you mean 
carpenters. 

Q. Yes? A. Asa rule they commence work about this time of the year and 
work pretty steady till towards Christmas. 

Q. Then they get about eight months’ work in the year? A. Rass 

Q. Do those who usually work at the carpenter trade in the summer do anything 
else.in the winter? A. Yes; with some contractors they get work in the winter, . 
and others of them get work outside. 

Q. Do you own a property of your own? A. Yes; a house. 

Q. Is it situated on real estate or rented land? A. Real estate. 

Q. About what sized lot would the house be on? A. Do you mean the land? 

Q:. Yes? « AgeiOes. 144. 

Q. What would that piece of land cost in the vicinity of where you live? A. I 
think a fair estimate for the land would be $200. 

Q. What taxes would you have to pay on a property of that sort—what would. 
be the assessment on that lot? A. I pay a tax of from $8 to $9. 

Q. What kind of pipe do you work at? A. Carbonized stone drain-pipe. 

Q. Do you get pretty steady employment all the year around at one thing or 
another? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever lived outside of this town? <A. Yes. 

Q. Where have you lived? A. I have lived on the St. John river, and in. 
Fredericton. ) 

Q. Have you ever lived in any part of the United States? <A. No. 

Q. How does the cost of living here compare with what it cost you to live on 
St. John river? A. It costs a little more to live here, but I think that the advantages 
of living here are a great deal better. . 

Q. Do you think they are correspondingly greater? A. Yes. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. You think St. Stephen is a pretty good place to live? A. Yes; if I did not 
think it was a good place to live in I should not stay here. 


By Mr, Keiiy :— 


Q. Is it pretty clear of drunkenness? A. I do not think it is.any more clear of 
that than many more cities. 
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Q. Do you think it is as clear of drunkenness as the generality of cities? A. I 
think you will find enough drunkenness to contend with any where. 
By Mr. WatsH :— ) 
Q. Is the carpenter trade good in St. Stephen? A. It ain’t too bad here. 
Q. Are there many carpenters in this place? A. Yes; a good many. 
Q. Are there any contractors here? A. Yes. 


Joun Lieper, Fixer, St. Croix Cotton Mill, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keiy :— 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Fixer. 

Q. Where do you work? <A. In the cotton factory. 

Q. How long have you been employed at that business ? A. I have been in the 
cotton mill about two years. 

Q. Where did you work before you went to the cotton mill? A. I worked in 
Scotland. 

Q. What wages per day or per week do you receive in your department? A. 
About $1.95 to $2.10. 

Q. Are there many hands employed in that department? A. Seventeen or 
eighteen. | 

Q. Are you the foreman? A. No. 

Q. You are just working there? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any girls employed in that department ? A. No. 

Q. How many would there be in the mill? A. I could not say. 

Q. Are there separate conveniences in your department for the men and the 
women? A. Yes, 


By Mr. Grsson :— : 

Q. What are the relations generally existing between employers and employés 
in your department ? A. They seem to be pretty good just now. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make of the usage you get in the factory? A. 
TI have not, and I do not hear any of the men complain. | 

By Mr, KeLiy :— 
Q Have you any fault to find with the factory? A. No. 
Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you got a family ? A. I have got one child. 
Q. Do you hire a tenement ? <A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay for a tenement ? A. Seven dollars and fifty cents. 
Q. I suppose you worked at the same business in Scotland ? A. Yes. 
Q. About what did it cost you for the same sized tenement in Scotland ? ce al 
could not say just now. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
_ You cannot remember what rent you paid in Scotland? A. [ cannot. 
By Mr. Grsson :— 
. Were you married in the old country? A. Yes. 
Bb yamvet. CELL 7 
. Did you hire a house there? A. Yes; I paid for taxes and house £8 ayear. 


Q 

Q 

Q nr 

Q. I suppose the taxes‘would be £1 a year? A. About 18 shillings. 

Q. Would you have the same conveniences there—the same number of rooms ? 
No 


Q. About what would you pay for the same sized tenement in the old country—L 
mean, the same size as you have here ? A. About £12. 
Q. Fifty dollars a year? A. Yes. 
A—32* 
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as 


Q. How do you find the cost of living here as compared with Scotland? A. 
Much higher. 

Q. Is meat as high here as on the other side? A. Meat is cheaper here. 

Q. Does flour cost you any more here? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does clothing cost more here? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the other necessaries of life, with the exception of meat, cost more here 
than in Scotland? A. I think meat is cheaper here. 

Q. How is fuel? A. Fuel and meat are both cheaper here. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. How do the wages here compare with the wages in Scotland? <A. I think 
they are less here than in Scotland. | 

Q. Would the wages be less in Scotland than here, compared with the cost of 
living, so that a man would be as well off here as abroad? A. Wages are higher in 
the old country and living is cheaper ; at least, they were at the time I was there. 

Q. What would men employed at your branch of business receive in Scotland ? 
A. $13 to $15 a week. 


WixtuiamM Fraser, Furniture-painter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What business are you employed at? A. I work at furniture-painting. 

Q. Are there many hands employed in that department with you? A. Myself — 
and a lot of hands. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 

Q. Do you work by the piece or by the day ? A. Generally by the piece. ; 

Q. What is theaverage rate of wages of men employed in the same line of work 
that you are working? A. In St. Stephen they get from $12 to $18 a-week; I get 
that at piece-work. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other place besides St. Stephen? <A. Yes; I — 
worked in Calais.’ | 

Q. How do the wages in your trade compare in the two places? A. We get 
about the same wages in both places. 

Q. What is the difference in the cost of living in the two places—is there any 
material difference? A. I do not know; I live on the other side. 

Q. Do you live there because you prefer Calais? A. I live there because I own 
a place there. 

Q. Are there any apprentices in you department? A. One. 

Q. Is he learning the trade? A. No; he is ready for anything; we have one 
apprentice ready for anything that turns up. 3 

Q. How are you paid? A. Weekly. 

Q. Are you paid in cash? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you required to take any orders on stores, or goods, inpay? A. Weare not. 

Q. Are you always paid in full? A. Sometimes we are and sometimes not; 
we seem to be satisfied with the way of paying. 

Q. You get your money just as you require it? A. Yes. 


T. M. Boyp, Wigwam-maker, called and sworn. 
By Mr, Ketty:— > | 
Q. What is your occupation? <A. I work at the wigwam business, making 
wigwam slippers. 
Q. How long have you been employed at that business? A. About four months. — 
Q. Do you carry on the business yourself? A. No. 
Q. Are you employed by somebody else? A. Yes. 


= = 
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Q. 


oe 


Are there many people employed at that business in this town? A. There 


is quite a number. 


Q. How many hands are there in the shop you workin? A. There are ten 


besides myself: 


Q. 
Q. 
uey. 


Ave you the foreman in that department of work? <A. No. 
You are just an average nand? A. Yes. 
What is the average wages of the hands in that business? A. Wigwam- 


makers are all paid by the piece. 


\ 


Q. 


week. 


Q. 
Q. 


What wages do they generally make? A. Some men make from $8 to $9 a 


Are there any girls employed in your establishment? A. No. 
How many stories high is the building that you work in? A. Two stories ; 


it is really a story-and-a-half building. 


Q. 


Is the shop one open shop, or are there a number of departments init? A. 


There are a number of departments. 


Q. 


What chances are there for getting out of the building in case of a fire; do 


the doors open outward or inward? A, The doors open outward, and the chances for 
- getting out, in case of a fire, are first-rate. 


hole 
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By Mr. Grpson :— 


What hours a day do you work? <A. Ten. 

Do you work that for the six days in the week? A. Yes. 

Making sixty hours in the week? <A. Yes. 

Do you get paid every Saturday? A. Yes; if we want the money. 
How often do you get paid? <A. Every Saturday if we want to. 
What is the usual time of getting paid ? A. Once a week. 


‘Do you get paid in full? A. Yes, 


Ave there any orders or “truck system” attached to the concern you work 


A. None that I know of. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Do you get pretty steady work all the year round? A. I think the wigwam- 
makers do; there is a little lost time in the fall, for then the work slackens. 

Q. Is the work all hand work? A. There is some machine work—sewing 
machines. 

Q. But you do not use any steam-power? A. No. 

By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q. Is this shop where you work the only industry of the kind in St. Stephen ? 
AeA OS, 

Q. Have you worked any where else in an industry of the same kind? A. No. 

Q. How long have you been at work in this industry? A. About four months. 

N. E. Seperquest, Cabinet-maker, called and sworn. 

By Mr. FREED :— | . 

Q. What is your occupation? <A. I am a cabinet-maker. 

Q. How many hands are there employed in the shop where you work? A. Six. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. We work ten hours. 

Q. Do you get constant employment the year around? <A. Yes. ; 

Q. About what are the average wages of cabinet-makers in the shop you work 
in? A. The average wages is about $11 a week. . 

Q. Do they work by the piece or by the week? A. By the week; by the day. 

Q. Are there any apprentices working in the shop you arein? A. There is one. 

Q. About, what age are boys when they go to work at cabinet-making? A. 


Generally about fourteen or sixteen years old, or along there. 


-Q. Do you know what wages those boys receive the first year? A, I do not. 
A—324% 
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Q. Are there many cabinet-makers in St. Stephen who are unable to get work? 
A. No. 

Q. Is it difficult to find cabinet-makers when the employers need them? A. It 
is quite difficult. 

Q. Do you know how the wages of cabinet-makers in Calais compare with the 
wages in St. Stephen? A. The wages are better in St. Stephen. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other place than St. Stephen? A. Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In Minnesota. | 

Q. How do the wages compare here with those of Minnesota? A. The propor- 
tion of wages is better here. 

Q. Did it cost you more to live in Minnesota than here? A. It did. 

Q. Do you think that many mechanics leave St. Stephen for the United States ? 
A. I think there is quite a number that do. 

Q. Do you know any who have left here for there and come back again? A. 
Yes; [ know a good many, and they were glad to get back, because they had tried 
the United States and failed to get work. 

By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. Do you work in the finishing shop or the factory? A. In the factory. 

Q. What machinery have you in the factory? A. We have planers, circular- 
saws, and all the machinery that is needed to make furniture with. 

Q. Have you jig-saws and band-saws? A. We have no band-saws. 

Q. Have you had any accidents take place from the machinery? A. We have 
had some small accidents. 

Q. What was the nature of them? A. Some boys tried to stop the buzz-planer 
with their fingers. 

By Mr. Gipson :— | 

Q. Did they succeed in stopping the planer? A. No. 

Q. Were those boys set to work at the buzz-planer? .A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not rather a dangerous implement to set boys to work at? A. We have 
a finger board on the planer, and it is no trouble at all if they but keep their fingers 
in place. 

Q. Is your machinery well protected so as to prevent accidents? A. It is well 
protected. : 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Are you an American, or a native of this city? A. I am a native of this city, 
By Mr. Ke.uiy :— 

How often do you get paid in your establishment? A. Once a week. 
Are you paid in cash? A. Yes. 
Do you have no “truck system” in your establishment? A, No. 
Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
. Do you board? A. No. 
. Where do you live? A. I livein the house with my mother; I do not have 
to pay any rent. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes? A. No. ? 

Q. Do they not tax good looking fellows like you down here? A. The fact is 
that | have not been around here for the last few years; I live in Calais. 

Q. Do you work on this side of the river? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there a great number who live on the other side that work on this side ? 
A. There are quite a number ; I could not say how many. 

Q. You do not know the number? <A. Ido not. 
K Q. Do you know of any persons living on this side and working on the other ? 

Yes, 

Q. Would there be as many on one side as the other? A. Yes; d think so. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make concerning your work? A. No; I have 
none to speak of. 


OLLLOO 
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Josrpuus Murcute, General Merchant, called and sworn. 
By Mr. CuarKE :— 


Q. Can you give us any comparison of prices of the staple articles of every- 
day life for the last ten years in St. Stephen? A. Yes; [think I can give you an 
idea of the prices; I have not had time as yet to examine my ledger and look up 
every item, but I think I can speak quite correctly from memory. 

Q. Can you give us, as far as you can, an idea of the price of flour, wheat, pork, 
coffee, tea, molasses—'n fact, everything that enters into the every-day consumption 
ofa family? A. Flour, on an average, is full as low as it has been for some years 
past; I think it is much lower than it was ten years ago, and flour has never been 
lower than itis now; it was a little higher two days ago, but it has dropped since. I 
think we retailed flour for about $8 seven or ten years ago—that was, for a high 
standard grade—and then it came down a little. 

Q. How is flour retailing now? A. From $5 to $5.25 a barrel. 

Q. Would that be for the best flour? A. It would be for the best grade. 

Q. How is the price of pork now compared with ten years ago? A. Pork is 
quite high now; we are retailing pork here for 12 cents—that would be $24 a 
barrel. Pork would be higher ven years ago on account of the American war, but 
the fluctuating of American money here would make a difference in the price. 

Q. Do you say that pork is 12 cents a pound? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the retail price? A. Yes; we buy it at about $21 to $22 by the barrel 
and we retail it for about $24. 

Q. How do the prices of tea and coffee compare with those of ten years ago? 
A. Tea and coffee never were any cheaper than now. 

Q. Can you tell us what good beef would be in price now as compared with ten 
years ago? A. There has not been much change in the price of beef here for the 
last ten years; it is higher this time of year than it is in the fall; we are retailing 
beef and cutting steak quite low. We get for steak 18 cents a pound—that would be 
for the best quality; that would be for sirloin cuts, while for round and other cuts 
we get 12 to 15 cents. 

Q. How does sugar compare with its price in other years? A. Sugar is as low 
to-day as it has been for twelve or fifteen years; sugar goes up and down in price all 
the time, but it is lower to-day than it was ten years ago. 


By Mr. Wass :— 


Q. Is your sugar of a better grade than it was ten years ago? A. I should not 
hardly suppose so, for we have not been manufacturing sugar in Canada for more 
than six or seven years, and I do not think thatit is possible for them in that time— 
T mean the refineries—to get their manufacture of sugar up to perfection. Prior to 
seven years ago we handled American sugar, and I do not know as there was much 
difference between it and the sugar we sell now. I never heard any complaints made 
of the American sugar we used to sell, and none from the Canadian that we sell now. 
I know we are giving, at the present time, 12 lbs. of granulated for $1; last fall it was 
a little shade lower, and we then gave 13 lbs. for $1; but sugar went up in price in 
the winter and has not come down to as low as it was last fall, so we are giving the 
12 Ibs. for $1 now. It is lower now, though, than it was six months ago; about 6% 
to 64 cents is the price we are paying at wholesale. At the time that the Government 
put an additional duty on sugar we were only giving about 8 or 9 lbs. for $1; that 
was before they began to make any large quantities in Canada. Before that time I 
think they made sugar in Montreal, but not in any large quantities. I think that 
sugar was refined in Montreal sixteen or twenty years ago, but there were no 
refineries down in the eastern part of Canada until six or seven years ago; since 
that time refineries have been started in Moncton and Halifax, and the trade of these 
Provinces is largely divided between those two refineries. Prior to the starting of 
these refineries we used to sell American sugar and we could not give more than 7 
to8 lbs. of granulated sugar for $1, while now we are giving 12 lbs. for the last year 
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—perhaps the last four years. I know that last summer we often gave 13 lbs. for 
$1, but that only lasted a little while, and then stopped. All things considered, I 
think I can say that we have averaged during the last five years to sell 12 lbs. of 
sugar for $1; that would be for about one-third of the time during the last five or 
ten years. 

Q. Is there anything like a combine among the wholesale buyers in St. Stephen ? 
A. We have nothing of that kind in this place. This is one of the best markets to 
sell in that I know of, and one of the best places to do business in the Province. We 
have no combinations here to contend against—in fact, we have no trouble at all. 

Q. Do you all handle the same goods? A. Almost all of us do, but we have no 
difficulty amongst ourselves; there is no combination to fight against and no cut-rates 
between us. | 

Q. Is the trade of this place, taking a general view of it, in a healthy condition ? 
A. Very much so; there have been no failures of any great account here for the 
_ last six or seven years, that I know of, and that, I think, helps the place amazingly. 

Q. Does the past year compare favorably as to the state of trade with other 
years? A, I think it is about the same—it is, as far as I know. 

Q. Has the general trade of this place increased in volume during these late years ? 
A. Ido not think it has in the town of St. Stephen, and for the reason that there have 
been a number of small stores started out through the country, in places where there 
were none before, and these have cut off from the trade of the town. Up in Milltown 
there are two or three quite large stores and two quite large ones also at Mill Stream, 
and they take up quite a large territory of country. Thereis one store at Dyer’s and 
another at Duplisse’s, and they have worked up quite a trade in those stores. The 
trade that is now done in those stores—the greater part of it—used formerly to be 
done in St. Stephen, so that the starting of those stores has to some extent lessened 
the trade of St. Stephen. I think that the starting of such industries as the cotton 
mill, and other kindred industries, such as Broad’s, has helped the trade of St. Stephen 
very much, and I think if it had not been that those industries had been started we 
would have been in a bad state here, as far as trade was concerned. At that time 
lumber had dropped out to some extent, and we did not cut so much as formerly, 
consequently we did not have so much to ship; even if we had it it would not have paid, 
for the freights were low. At that time those other industries struck in and kind of 
supplied this place, so that I think business is better now for work people than it has 
been for years past. J think the people pay their bills full as well as ever, and 
perhaps better, for they have the ready money now, which was not always the case 
in the days of the lumber trade. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the price of fuel? A. Fuel has not changed 
much in price here for the last ten years. Hard wood brings, on an average, $4 a cord, 
and soft wood cut in the country—spruce, fir and pine—can be got, I suppose, for 
$2.50 on an average, and finds a ready sale here. 

Q. Do the working people of this place generally burn wood or coal? A. I 
should think wood and coal were about evenly divided. 

Q. What is hard coal worth in St. Stephen? A. Hard coal is worth, on an 
average, about $5.50 to $6 a ton. You can get coal delivered on the wharf here for 
about $5, and a good many take advantage of that price and buy their coal in the 
fall. The coal dealers get about $5.50 for it, and in the middle of the winter it runs 
up to about $6. 


Q. Do you burn any soft coal? A. We burned considerable at our house for the 


last year; I suppose we burned three to four tons of soft coal during the year; it 
was Nova Scotia—Pictou—coal. We burn it in the open grate and in the sitting room, 

Q. What is soft coal worth here? A. I think about $4.50 a chaldron. 

Q. Would that be Spring Hill coal? A. It is in large lumps, so I do not think it 
is Spring Hill coal. 

Q. Can you tell us how the prices of clothing in St. Stephen compare with the 
prices in Calais? A. I do not think there can be much difference now. There used 
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to be considerable difference in some lines of clothing in Calais; it used to be cheaper 
in Calais than on this side. Take, for instance, cotton clothes, and you will find that 
for the last ten years, until perhaps within the last three years, the advantage lay in 
going over to Calais; consequently, a considerable quantity of those goods were 
bought by our people in Calais; but since the Government placed a duty of 30 or 40 
per cent. on cotton, and since the cotton mill here and the one at Gibson’s got started, 
this trade has been cut off to a great extent, and the people of this place are now 
using the cotton made by this cottton mill and other mills in different parts of 
Canada. This leads me to think that there is very little difference in the price of 
those articles in the two places. In the matter of woollen goods, such as common 
tweeds and heavy goods that are made of coarser wool, our prices are lower than 
those of Calais. 

Q. How does the price of boots and shoes compare in the two places? A. 
Boots and shoes are about the same in both places. The St. John people come down 
here with their runners and sell some boots and shoes to our people, and sometimes 
some go to Calais. 3 

Q. Can you tell us how the prices of clothing and boots and shoes compare with 
the prices of ten years ago? A. They are very much cheaper now; in women’s 
wear they must be 30 per cent. lower— perhaps in some lines 40 to 50 per cent. 
lower. The boot and shoe manufacturers make quite a good pair of common ladies’ 
shoes for about $1.25 to $1.50, which perhaps ten years ago could scarcely be found 
at all; at that time you could hardly get a pair of ladies’ shoes for less than $2.50 
to $2.75. All the best boot and shoes are much cheaper now than they were ten 
years ago. 

Q. Are they not got up more stylish than they used to be? A. It used to be 
quite difficult to sell the Canadian make of boots and shoes here, because they were 
behind the fashion and our folks did not take kindly to them. Since that time the 
Canadian factories, have got hold of the latest American lasts, and now they bring 
here and sell to us about as stylish goods as the American folks do. I know that we 
do not have any difficulty in getting rid of their goods, for they are just as good a3 
the American goods. 

Q. Do you know what is the charge made by bakers for the two or four-pound 
loaf of bread? A. I do not know what is the weight of the ordinary loaf of bread, 
but it averages from 8 to 10 cents a loaf; the bakers sell it to the stores for from 
4 to 8 cents and they retail it at 10 cents; I presume it is the two-pound loaf. 
Besides that, we make a brown-bread loaf here that sells very readily for the same 
sum. We have also here an addition in the matter of bread-making in the shape of 
two domestic bakeries, which are doing a great deal of baking and, I think, making 
considerable money. They were started two or three years ago and they serve 
dough-nuts, cookies, and all that sort of thing to their customers around town; it 
has grown to be quite a large industry, and as there is nothing of the kind in Calais 
they do quite a thriving business both in that town and here. 

Q. What is a fair average price for potatoes in the fall? A. About $1 a barrel. 

Q. Is it ever any lower or higher? A. Some years potatoes will be down to 80 
cents a barrel and some years up to $1.25. 

Q. What is the size of a barrel here? A. Two and a-half bushels. This year 
potatoes have been higher than usual, and they would average about $1.80 since last 
December. 

Q. Do you think there is much poverty among the. working people of Calais and 
St. Stephen who are able to work? A. There is very little poverty among them. 

Q. Do you think there is much drunkenness in this town? A. I do not think 
there is much drinking done in this place; I do not think there is a quarter part of 
- what there was five or ten years ago. 

Q. Do you think the improvment in this respect is due to the Scott Act, or is it 
due to the more temperate habits of the people, or to both? A. I should say it was 
due to both, perhaps more largely due to the Scott Act. We have been pretty persi- 
tent down here in enforcing the Scott Act and we have some very enthusiastic 
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workers down here; they are hard workers and they have the interest of the town 
at heart, and try to improve it in every way they can. I know that the young 
people here, very largely, take hold of the temperence work and are the foremost 
among our citizens in seeing that the Scott Act is enforced. 

Q. I suppose liquor can be got by those who want it? A. Yes; but I think it 


is a hard job to get much. I know some people who have come in from the country, 


and who pretended to be sick, or wanted to make out they were sick, who found very ~ 


hard work to get prescriptions to get liquor. I suppose there are places where you 
can get liquor, but I am not posted in them and would not know where to go. 


Q. I suppose if you do not know, no body would? A. Well, I am not posted in | 


the matter; [ dare say there are places where liquor could be got. 
By Mr. WaALsH :— . 

Q. What is the state of education in this part of the country? A. The state of 
education here is ahead of any where else, I suppose, in the Dominion of Canada. I 
can show you, in regard to that matter, that my statement is quite correct. Last 
winter I went down to Hastport on business, and while where I met a gentleman who 
was anxious to get up to Calais, and as it was uncertain about the boat running at 
that time we did not wait for it, but drove up. I found him to be a very nice man and 
a very entertaining conversationalist. During the trip up we had quite a long 
conversation, and during the course of our conversation | found that he had been the 
chief superintendent of schools in Maine for a number of years. He is a man of vast 
experience and has travelled over a great many different countries, and has quite a 
knowledge of all the different school systems in vogue at the present day. In 
speaking about the matter of education he said that he was of the opinion that our 
educational system in New Brunswick was the best in the world. 

Q. Did he say as to how the Maine and the New Brunswick school systems 
compared? A. He said that he thought our system was far ahead of that of Maine. 
I also know a man who had a position in western Ohio, who resides in Calais now, 
(I think he married his wife in Calais), and he said he had carefully looked over the 
different school systems, and had compared the different schools in the towns of New 
Brunswick, and one time when he was over to St. Stephen to a school examination 
he found that the schools of that place were ahead of any place he had ever seen or 
known of. Of course, I do not give you his exact words, but the meaning of them. 
I can teil you I was very much pleased and gratified to hear such things from an 
American, for while they may think well of our institutions they do not generally 
admit their superiority. 

Q. Was he a ntan of large experience? A. Yes. 

Mr. Watsu.—I am very glad to hear that. 

By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Are there any working people who deal with you? A. I have a great 
many customers among them. 

Q. Asa general things do you find them prompt in their payements? A. Gene- 
rally speaking, they are prompt. | 

Q. Then you have very little trouble with them in that way? A. Yes; I think 
we have little or no trouble. I think Mr. Clarke, one of the attorneys in chis city, 
will tell you that he has not much work to do in that way, and we all know that he 
is ready to take up anything in his line of work. 

Q. How does house rent in this place compare with what it was in former years ? 
A. House rent is a little higher than it has been for some time. 


By Mr. Wats :— 
Q. Is there a tendency on the part of the working people to have better houses 
than formerly? A. Yes; there is a water system here now, and the people are 


putting the water in their houses and are arranging for bath-rooms, water-closets 


and sanitary accommodations; and such houses as do not have these cannot be as 
easily rented as they used to be. 
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Q. Have you a knowledge of what amount of rent a tenement, such as an ordin- 
ary tradesman requires, would cost in this town? A. I think tenements in this town 
run all the way from $60 to $100 a year; rents are as low in St. Stephen as they 
are in other cities. - 

Q. Will you get fairly good accommodation for those rents? A. Yes; rents are 
perhaps 50 per cent. lower here than they would be in the States. 

Q. What taxes do you pay here—how is the assessment of taxes regulated? A. 
~The assessment here on an ordinary laboring man, who would not own any property, 
would be from $7 to $10. It is divided up into school, street, county and city tax; 
everything is included in the tax bill) A man who has a little home here, and who 
would be worth, perhaps, $1,000, is taxed, everything included, not over from $12 to 
to $15. The taxes here are not very heavy. There is one matter you have not 
spoken about, and that is the outlying parishes. I am engaged in the sale of 
agricultural implements, so I have had considerable business to do with the outside 
towns. I have been connected with the sale of agricultural implements for some 
years; I know I have dealt in horse-rakes, ploughs, mowers and all that kind of 
machines that are largely made in Ontario, and from the sales that I have made 
through the county and the way the people have paid me for the goods I know that 
to-day the farmers in this county are a great. deal better off than they were ten 
years ago, Iam out a great deal driving through the county—the upper part of the 
county—and I find the people all seemingly prosperous and contented. ‘This county 
is quite narrow and there is not much difficulty travelling through it, so that I have 
been very often through it in the last ten years. I know that when I began to sell 
mowing machines, horse-rakes, steel ploughs and those iron zigzag harrows and 
hay-rakes, there were very few of the farmers in this county that could or would buy 
them. 

' Q. How is the furniture in the houses of the farmers now? <A. The furniture 
and pictures in their houses are as equally advanced as the increase of agricultural 
implements on the farms. When | first went out in the country, a few years ago, 
the people on the farm did not have much of anything in their houses, but now I find 
that they have many luxuries in the country; some of them have organs—most of 
them—in their houses, and many other luxuries that are to be found in city houses. 
Most of them have birds and bird-cages, and an express waggon in which to drive to 
town with. } 

Q. Yet it is possible that if you were to ask those people how they were getting 
along they would say that times are hard? A. We find the farmers are much ahead 
of what they were ‘in other years. They have not much ready money, and so we 
sold them those things on time, but they have paid all up for them now. I know that 
the farmers ten years ago were not so well off as they are now, for among a great 
many of those who live near the town some of their boys and girls are working in 
the cotton millsand at Broad’s, bringing in money which assists the farmer in getting 
luxuries and needed tools for his farm work. 

Q. Is there a tendency among the young portion of the farming community to 
go into the towns, or do they follow up farming? A. They drift into the towns 
generally, although in some sections of the county there are many young folks who 
are farming; I find that some of them are settling down and raising turnips and 
vegetables, for which they find a ready sale in the market of St. Stephen. It is quite 
a common thing now for the farmer here, just a common, ordinary farmer, who a 
few years ago would scarcely own a horse, to raise about 800 barrels of turnips in a 
year, and they would bring him in about $700; those he can sell in the market in 
St. Stephen, and very often right at his own door, for there are very often half-a- 
dozen customers at his door ready to buy his produce. The most of the goods 
bought in this way go to the States; some of it goes to St. John, but the chief part 
of it goes across the line. 

Q. Do you find any neglected or forsaken farms in your travel? A. They are 
very rare to be met with. I met a man yesterday outside of St. Andrews who had 
been out to British Columbia, and who had travelled around there about four years 
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looking for something to do, and he had come back to New Brunswick well satisfied 
to settle down and take his farm. The cases of people leaving their farms are very 
rare indeed; in fact, our people are coming back more than anything else, for every- 
thing here is cheaper than it was; I do not think there ever was more ‘wealth in 
Charlotte county than at present. 

Q. Iam very glad to hear that, sir? A. Thank you. There is one matter I 
did not explain to you fully, and that is our meat business. In the fall of the year 
meat is very low, and beef can be bought from 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Is that for the fore-quarter? A. Four cents would be the fore-quarter and 
5 cents the hind. Then there is another matter I did not speak about, and that is 
butter, which we sell here for 20 cents a pound. We sell the best prints for 24 cents ; 
we bay it for 22 cents and retail it for 24 cents, and we always find a ready mar ket 
for it. Good, packed butter we sell at 20 cents. We send lots of eggs to Boston, for 
there is no duty on them, and the farmers bring them in here and we send them to 
the States; they bring i in thousands and thousands of dozens, for which they have a 
ready sale. They also find a ready sale for their calfskins and hides in this market, 
and always at good prices. 


Sr. Grorcz, N.B., 7th May, 1888. 


ALEXANDER MitneE (Coutts, Milne & Co., Granite-stone Manufacturers), called 
and sworn, 
By Mr. Keiiy :— . 
Q. What is your occupation ? A. I am a manufacturer of stone—granite. 
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Q. How long have you been connected with that business ? A. For about ten — 


years, | guess. . 

Q. How many men have you employed in that industry? A. Do you want to 
know the number of men we employ ? ; 

Q. Yes? A. We have fifty-two men employed now. 

Q. Is that just the number of men you have employed in the stone- -cutting 


establishment, or in both it and the quarry, or in all your works? A. No; that is — 


not the stone- cutters ; it is the quarry and all. 

Q. About how many men do you have working atthe polishing ? A. Fourteen. 

Q. How many men have you engaged at the stone-cutting ? A. Twenty-six. 

Q. What is the average pay ofa polisher ? <A. Their average pay would be $1.12. 

Q. A day? <A. Yes; they earn from 75 cents up to $1.50. 

Q. What is the average pay of a stone-cutter ? A. Two dollars a day. 

Q. Do polishers and stone-cutters find employment all the year round? A. They 
principally work the most of the year; they lose about a month at Christmas times, 
when we shut down for a month; but as a general thing they work pretty steady all 
the year, except at this time. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands ? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you pay them in full? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have a store connected with your business? A. We have had astore 
this last year. 

Q. Do you compel the persons who are in your employment to purchase goods 
from your store? A. No. 

Q. Do you pay your hands in cash and let them deal at the store, or do you 
- deduct what goods they may get at the store when you ave settling with them?” A. 

At the time of paying our hands we deduct their accounts from their wages. I think 
that every man has a pass-book, and whatever he gets is marked down on this book, 
and whatever he gets from the store is deducted from his wages when he is being paid. 

Q. Do you give any preference in employment to a man who will purchase 
goods from your store to a man who will not do so? A. No; none whatever. 
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Q. Do you often hear of your men getting hurt in the quarries? A. No; very, 
very seldom. 

Q. If a man is hurt in the quarries does the concern pay his doctor’s bills? A. 
We have never had a man hurt in the quarries as yet. A man may get his fingers 
jammed, and in that way lose one or two days’ work, but we never had a serious 
accident occur in the quarries. 

_ Q. Do you know whether any of your men own houses of theirown? A. Yes; 
they do. 

Q. How many of them? A. Mostly all of the married men. 

Q. Do most of the married men own houses of their own? A. Yes; some of 
them live in rented houses. 

Q. Did those men purchase those houses while they were employed by you? 
A. Some of them did. : 

Q. Do you know whether any of your men have money invested in the savings 
bank or in the other banks? <A. I could not tell you about that. 

Q. What are the general habits of the men employed by you—are they sober or 
not? <A. They are steady, sober men, generally. 

Q. Did you ever work at your trade in any other country? A. I did work in 
other places. 

Q. Where did you work? A. I have worked in the United States and I have 
worked in England. 

Q. Could you state to the Commission what is the difference between the wages 
of the workingman in your business in the United States*and this country? A. At 
the time I was working in the States there were good times there then, and of course 
the pay was pretty high, but that was fifteen years ago. 

Q. What part of the United States did you work in? A. I worked in Maine. 

Q. What is the usual pay given to stone-cutters in Maine? A. The usual pay 
that stone-cutters received at that time was $4 a day. Since that time I have been 
in other States, I guess eleven or twelve years ago, and the pay then was $3 a day ; 
besides that, it was outside work, and a man could not make as much work as they 
could here. 

Q. Why could not stone-cutters get steady employment there at that time? A. 
Because they had to do outside work, and on wet days they could not get employment. 

Q. What is the number of hours a day that you work your men? <A. They work 
ten hours per day. 

By Mr. FREED :— ) 

Q. What wages do the men earn who work in your quarries? A. They earn 
from $1 to $1.60 a day. 

Q. Are they paid according to their skill? A. According to skill. 

Q. How many months in the year do they get work in the quarries? A. About 
nine months. 

Q. Do they have to stop work on wet days in the quarries in the summer ? Ae 
Yes. 

Q. Could you form an estimate of the average days’ work made by the men in 
your employ? <A. Well, I should think they would average twenty days. 

Q. Twenty daysa month? A. Yes. 

Q. During each of the nine months? A. Yes; I should think so. 

Q. Do you supply your men with tools and powder? A. Yes; we supply 
everything, 

Q. Then they have to pay for nothing out of their wages? A. They pay for 
nothing out of their wages. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. How long do they serve with you? A. Three years. . 

Q. Are they indentured? A. No; we have no indentured apprentices. 

Q. You just make an agreement with them that they shall work with you for 
_ three years? A. Yes. 
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Q. What do you pay those apprentices? A. We pay them 50 cents a day for — 


the first year, 75 cents for the second, and $1 for the third year. 


Q. Do you take any special pains to teach those apprentices their trade ? AS 


Yes. 

Q. Do they, as a rule, remain with you for their three years? A. Yes. 

Q. After their time is up do they remain with you, or do they go elsewhere to 
look for work ? A. Some of them go away and some of them stay with us. 

Q. Is there any great advantage in their leaving here and going to the quarries 
in Maine looking for work? A. They seem to think so. 

Q. Do many of them that go to Maine return to this place? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they seem to be glad to come back after trying both places—do they 
think that they can do as well here as they can there? Do they think that, all things 
considered, they can do as well in Canada as in Maine? A. Some of them come 


back, and after coming back they have got married and settied down here; some of ~ 


them who have been away for years have done so. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. How many men have you working in the quarry ? A. We have eight. 
Q. Where do you find a market for your output ? A. Principally in Ontario. 
Q. Do you send any of your stone to the Maritime Provinces at all? A. Not 
very much ; occasionally we send a monument. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Do you use any machinery ? <A. Yes. 
Q. What kind of machines ? <A. Polishing machines; we use different kinds 
of polishing machines. 
Q. Do you use any lathes? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you use any saws? A. We use no saws, but we use lathes, column- 
eutters and Jenny Linds. 
Q. Do the machine-men get better pay than the column-cutters ? A. We have 
one man for the column-cutters. | 
Q. Is the machinery that you use dangerous? A. We have never had any 
accident happen from our machinery—not one. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 
Q. How do you send your stone to Optario—by rail or water? A. By rail. 
Q. What competition do you mostly meet with in Ontario? A. We meet with 
the most competition from Scotch granite. 
By Mr. CuarKE :-— 
Q. Is it rough or manufactured ? A. Manufactured. The freight charged on 
the railway to send out stone to Ontario is so high that their dealers claim that they 


ean get Scotch granite sent across from the old country by way of Halifax on the © 


Intercolonial Railway as cheap as they can get it sent from St. John. 
Q. Does it go to Ontario by way of Halifax ? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. With regard to that lathe of yours, I would ask: have you any means of — 
keeping the dust away from the men who are working at it ? A. We have no means. — 


Q. Is that dust unhealthy—is that occupation unhealthy ? A. The stone-cutters 
have just as much dust around them. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. How far west do you send your products? A. We send them as far as _ 


Manitoba and British Columbia. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Does the Scotch granite come out to this country manufactured in the same 
way as you manufacture your stone? A. Yes; and it is pretty hard to compete 
with it. | 
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Q. Why? A. Owing to the freight rates. 
Q. Is their any duty on the Scotch granite? A. Yes; there is a duty on it. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 
Q. It comes out in ships to Halifax in ballast? A. Yes; but the dealers have 
special arrangements made on the Intercolonial Railway and the Grand Trunk Rail- 


way, by which they get it taken cheaper from Halifax to Ontario than they can from 
St. John. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q. How does your granite compare with the Scotch granite? A. I guess it 
compares favorably with the Scotch granite. 

Q. Does your stone take as high a polish as the Scotch granite? A. 1 do not 
think that it will take as high a polish as the Scotch. 

Q. When the Short Line is finished can you compete with the Scotch granite ? 
A. I think that we could then. 

Byte KCI : 

Q. Then you produce your granite as cheaply as they can in Scotland, outside of 
the freight rates? A. No; we cannot. 

Q. What is the great difference? A. We pay higher wages to our men ; labor 
is higher here than it is in Scotland. : 

Q. Have you ever worked in Scotland? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual pay that stone-cutters receive in Scotland? A. In Scotland 
 stone-cutters get from 25 to 30 shillings a week. 

Q. Were you a married man when you were in Scotland? A. No; that was 
years ago, and I was a boy then. 

Q. Do you know what was the rate of rents for houses in Scotiand? <A. I know 
very little about rents in Scotland, but [do know that rents are very high in the 
cities in that country, but their labor is very cheap, for their polishers only get 2 
shillings a day, while the men here are paid $1.25 for the same work. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Then the only trouble you have in competing with the Scotch granite in 

Ontario is the freight rates on the railways? A. The freight rates—yes. 
By Mr. KEeviy :— 

Q. Did you ever send any communication to the Government complaining about 
this matter? A. We never did so. 

Q. Do you not think it is a part of your duty to do so? A. Yes; if we could all 
combine together and send up, I should think we ought to do it. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. I suppose that the duty on the other granite is enough to protect you Ux 
- Well, alittle more duty on the article sent from Scotland would not hurt us ; so far as 
the United States is concerned, we can compete with them. 


yy itr, Keys: 
Q. You say that yousend granite to British Columbia ? A. Yes; we do. 
Q. Do you find any competition from the Scotch granite in British Columbia ? 
A. We have not sent any great amount of stone to British Columbia—only a few 
hundred dollars’ worth. 


By Mr. WAusH :— } ; 
Q. Do you ship any of your goods to the United States ? A eR, 
By Mr. CuaRKE :— 
Q. Have you anything else to tell the Commission that has not been brought out. 
by the questions? A. Yes; we pay a pretty high duty on pean hammers. : 
Q. Are they not made in this country? <A. No. 
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By Mr. Kanry :— | 
Q. Where is your machinery principally made for this business? A. In 
Worcester. ) 
By Mr. Watsu :— 3 
Q. Do you send abroad for anything else beside the pean hammers? A. Yes; 


the steel points that we use for cutting. We get that either from the old country or 
the States. 
By Mr. KEetiy :— 
Q. Do you ship your goods by rail to Brtish Columbia? A. By rail. 
Q. Can you get a through rate from St. John there? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Do you know that the Intercolonial Railway rates discriminate in favor of 
the Scotch granite? A. Ido not know that they do, but a customer wrote to us 


from ‘Toronto saying that he could getScotch monuments by way of Halifax cheaper 
than we could send them from St. John. 


By Mr, Wats :— 

Q. Do you know if any of the tools that you use are made in any part of 

Canada? <A. I never saw any of them made here. 
By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. Are not some of the tools that you use made in Galt, Ontario? A. No. 
Q. Are not the pean hammers made there? A. No; we have never seen any of 
them made of Canadian steel. ; 
Q. Does not Broad, of St. Stephen, make those hammers? A. I think he is 
making them, but if he is doing so he is not making them out of Canadian steel. 
Q. Is there not only one steel concern in Canada? A. Yes; but it is a pretty 
difficult matter to make those hammers, and make them good enough to stand. 
Q. Where are those hammers made now? <A. Some of them are made in 
England and some in Jersey City. 
Q. Which do you prefer to use? A. I prefer the Jersey City pean hammer. 
Q. Can you see any reason why they should not be made here? <A. I do not 
see any reason. 
Q. You would not object to use them if they were made here? A. I would 
sooner use them, because it would be easier to get them, and I would save the duty. 
By Mr. Gipson :— — 
Q. What do you consider would be the value of any of the houses owned by 
any one of your workingmen ? A. About $600 or $700. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. In the places where you worked in the United States were the employés in 
the habit of purchasing goods from the employers? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have any objections to telling us what per cent. of the wages 
earned by your men are left in the shop? A. I do not know that I could tell you 
that ; some of them leave considerable with us, and some do not leave any money 
at all with us. 

Q. What would be a fair average ? A. May be 20 per cent. + 

Q. Have you got any single men working for you? A. Yes; a great many. 

Q. The majority of your men, I presume, are married men—that is, those 
who deal with you in the store? A. Yes; the single men do not take anything out 
of the store. : 

Q. Are there any of the married men who do not deal with you? A. Yes; 
some of them do not deal with us; some of them only get a half-a-pound of 
tobacco from us in a month. 

Q. What is the duty on pean hammers? A. Thirty-five per cent. 


—_—_—_ 
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Micuart Correr (pps, Dodds & Co.), called and sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— / 
Q. What is your business? A. I am engaged in the granite business, and I am 


-amember of the firm of Epps, Dodds & Co. 


Q. How many men do youemploy? A. Thirty-seven at the present time. 

Q. Do you operate in the quarry as well as polish granite? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you pay your men? A. From $1.50 to $2 a day. 

Q. Did you hear the estimate made by the last witness, Mr. Milne, as to the 
number of days the men make ina month? A. I did. 

Q. How many men have you employed in the quarry? <A. Nine. 

Q. Two dollars a day would be the pay for the foreman? A. Yes; there are 
two boys with us, who get from 60 to 75 cents a day, or something like that, 

Q. Do you think that Mr. Milne’s estimate is a fair estimate of the number of 
days made by your menina month? A. Some seasons we make more than we do 
others; 1 would not be prepared to say what would be the average, though I think 
what Mr. Milne says would be a fair average. 

Q. What wages do you pay to stone- cutters? We pay to stone-cutters working 
by the day $2. 

Q. Do any of the stone-cutters work by the piece? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they earn more or less than those who are working by the day? A. 
Their wages will vary according to their ability; some of them earn $60 a month, 
and some only $38 or $39. 

Q. Do they get constant employment the yearround? A. They do, but there 
is a slack season in the winter time, generally, that lasts four or five weeks, when 
some of them aire out of work. 

Q. Then, except for that time, they get pretty constant employment? A. 
They do. 

Q. That is, if they are willing to work? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you pay polishers? A. The polishers are paid from $1.50 to 
$2.25 for men, and the boys, when they go to learn their trade, get 50 cents a day, 
and their wages are raised according as they learn the trade. 

Q. You say some of them earn 50 cents aday? A. Yes; that is the wages of 
the boys. 

-Q. Do those boys serve three years at the business? A. Not exactly; they 
generally stay the first month for 50 cents, and then their pay is raised to 75 cents ; 
this they receive till about the end of the fourth month, and they generally command 
about $1 aday. We have men working for us at polishing for $1.25 and $1.50 a day. 

Q. Do any of your hands own houses? A. Well, the married men that work 
for us do. 

Q. Do you know whether any of your men have invested money in the savings 
bank, or otherwise? A. I could not tell you. 

ae How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do they frequently come to you asking for advances during the period between 
pay-days? A. Very seldom; the married men never come to us, { may say, for 
advances, but sometimes the young fellows that work with us, when there is an 
excursion or something like that, come to us and ask for money. 

Q. As a tule, do you think that the married men have enough money to carry 


_ them from one pay-day to another? A. Yes; I am satisfied they have, 


By Mr. CuarKkE :— 
Q. Have the men ever asked to be paid more ae once a month? A. They 
never have. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Has there ever been any labor difficulties among the employers and the men* 
in stone-work in quarries here? A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. Have you ever had any strikes? A. No’strikes. 
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Q. Can you corroborate the testimony of the last witness, Mr. Milne, as to the 
sobriety and habits of the men generally? A. Yes; I can. 

Q. Has there been any improvement of late years in that respect, or have they 
always been temperate, within your recollection? A. The majority of the men have 
always been temperate, and we have had no good reason to find fault with the intem- 
perance of our men at all. 

Q. Are the boys with you indentured? A. Yes; our apprentices are all inden- 
tured—that is, all that have remained with us after four months. 

Q. How long do these apprentices remain with you? A. Three years. 

Q. Do they stay with you till their time isup? A. Yes; we bind ourselves to 
give them employment as well as to teach them the trade. 

Q. After their time is out and they have learned their trade do they generally 
remain with you? A. They generally stay with us, as a rule. 

Q. Do they do so asa general rule? A. Out of tive apprentices that were with 
us last year and who finished their time then, four remain with us. 


By Mr. Keury :— 


Q. How long have you been in this business ? A. Five years. 

Q. During all that time have you been connected with the firm of Epps, Dodds. 
& Co.? A. Ihave. . 

Q. Was that concern in existence before you came into the business? A. It 
was not. 

Q. Then it was anew firm? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep any store in connection with your business? A. No. 

Q. And you do no “truck system”? A. No. | 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your product? A. Chiefly in Ontario; two- 
thirds of our goods go there. 

Q. Can you sell as cheap as the Ontario men, or do you furnish a better class of 
goods? A. There are scarcely any manufacturers of our kind of goods in Ontario ;, 
we generally supply the wholesale dealers as well as the retail. 

Q. Do vou know that there is a large factory of that kind in Ottawa? A. We 
do not supply anything at Ottawa, but I think we can compete with them, on account 
of their quarry ; [ cdnnot say for certain about that. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Have you found that the railway freights were against you? A. Yes; we 
have found the freights are against us; last fall the freights were raised from 33 
to 64 cents. 

Q. Was that a hundred weight? A. Yes; and they were lowered to 36 cents. 
this spring. 

By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. How many hands did you employ three years ago? <A. I cannot tell you the 
exact number; I should think we employed about twenty or twenty-five ; I would not 
be certain about it, though. 

Q. Have you any idea of what amount your output was that year? /* I could 
not tell you now. ' 

Q. Can you tell us what your output was the last year? A. Last year I think 
it amounted to somewhere near $30,000. 

By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q. Do you find some difficulty in getting points and hammers suitable for your 

purpose? A. We do not use any Canadian points for hammers; our steel points are 
‘imported from England, and we get our hammers from the States. 

Q. Did you ever try any hammers of Canadian make? A. We have tried Mr. 

Broad’s pean hammers and we found they would not work. 
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Q. What was the objection to them? A. We found they were too soft; I do not 
know whether you understand what I mean by that. 
Q. I understand you? A. I mean that they were too soft to stand the strain of 
our work, 
Q. Have you any machinery in your factory? A, We have polishing machinery. 
By Mr CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you use any steam power? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q. Do you use any polishing lathes? Yes. 

Q. Is your machinery protected from accidents taking piace—have you had any 
accidents take place from your machinery? A. We have had no accidents so far— 
that is, serious accidents. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. When you pay your men up are they paid up to the day they receive their 

money, or are they paid up to the last of the month? A. They are paid on the 


tenth day of the month, up to the end of the month previous, so that there are ten 


days that they are not paid for on pay-day. Those ten days’ pay they get on the 


~ next month’s pay-day. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 
Q. So that there are ten days’ pay kept back from them every month? A. Yes. 


THomAs CoLEMAN, Manufacturer of Granite, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keury :-— 

Q. Did you hear the evidence given by Mr. Coffee? <A. Yes. 

Q. oe you corroborate what he states? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the statement made by him? A. No. 

Q. Have you any grievances to complain of? A. Nothing at all, except the 
freights on the Intercolonial Railway, as Mr. Coffee stated ; they charge us too much, 
freight on that line of railway. 

Q. How often do you pay your men? <A. We do not employ many men now; 
when we do, we pay them once a month. 

Q. How long is it since you have started business? A. A year. 

Q. Have you a quarry? A. No; we have given up our quarry; we found our 
business was not large enough to keep up our quarry. 

Q. Do you purchase the stone as you wantit? A. Yes; we purchase it from 
another firm. 


Nicnouas Meatine (Tate, Meating & Co., Granite Works), called and sworn. 


By Mr. Ketry :— 


Q. Will you please state to the Commission what is your business ? A. I take 
charge of the polishing for our firm. 

Qn Aire youa member of the firm of Epps, Dodds & Co.? A. No; Iam amember 
of the firm of Tait, Meating & Co. 


-Q. How long have you been in business? A. Three years. 
Q. How many men do you employ? A. Twenty-one. 
Q. How many of them are polishers ? A. Five. 
Q. How many of them are stone-cutters? A. There are nine stone-cutters. 
Q. Have you a blacksmith? A. We have a couple of blacksmiths. 
Q. Do you have a quarry of your own? A. We have a quarry. 
Q. And do you keep the balance of your men in the quarry? A. Yes. 
A—33*6 
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Q. What do you pay your polishers a day? A. We pay them from $1 to $1.35, 

Q. Have you any working at less than $l aday? <A. No. : 

Q. What do you pay your stone-cutters per day? A, We pay them $2 in one 
department. 

Q. Do they work piece-work? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average pay that those men make? A. I suppose they will 
make, take them month in and month out, $2.25; sometimes they go over that and 
sometimes they make less. 

Q. What do you pay your quarrymen? A. $1.25, $1.40 and $1.50 a day. 

Q. Have you a foreman in the quary, or does one of the partners do that work? 
A. One of the partners looks after the quarry. 

Q. You mean, one of the partners takes charge of the quarry? A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pay your men? A. We pay them monthly. 

Q. Do you pay them up to the day they draw their money? A. No; we pay 
them on the 15th of the month up to the end of the month previous. As a rule, we 
pay them the first Saturday after the 10th of the month; we always try to pay by 


, 
q 


the 10th, or as soon after as possible, but sometimes it goesa little over and sometimes _ 


it falls a little under; we generally pay somewhere about the 15th. 


Q. Do you pay the hands in full? A. Yes—that is, we keep fifteen days or so 


back. 
Q. Do you have any store in connection with your business? <A. No. 
. Do you have anything to do with the “ truck system” ? A. No. 


OO 


Nothing else. 


Q. Do you take any apprentices on to learn the business? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any now? A. Five. 
Q. What do you pay those apprentices? A. 50 cents the first year, 75 cents 


a 


the second, and $1 a day the third year. 
. Have you any indentures drawn up? A. No. 
Q. How do you engage thém—verbally ? A. Yes; that is all we have done, so far. 
Q. Have you ever found any difficulty in keeping those boys after their time 
is out? A. No. 
Q. Do the apprentices, as arule, stay with you after they have served their 
time? | Ac Yes, 


ce) 


. You never keep back anything from the men but those fifteen days? A. 


Q. Have you any now with you who are out of their time? A. We have one ~ 


who is out of his time. 
Q. Is he inclined to stop with you? A. Yes. 
Q. What-pay does he receive now? A. Two dollars a day. 
Q. After being with you three years? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you inquire whether those boys who come to learn their trade with you 


can read or write; or is it necessary to ‘ask them if they can read or write? 


A. No; it is not necessary to do so, for we know that they can all read and write. 

Q. What are the general habits of the men working with you—are they sober? 
A. Well, yes; middling sober; we can find no fault with them. Once in a while some 
of them break out and go ona time. Some of them are sober men and some of 
them take a little to drink. 

Q. Do you think that if your men were paid oftener they would be abte to get 
their goods cheaper than they do now? A. 1 do not know whether it would be any 
advantage to them to be paid oftener or not. I know they have never asked for it, 
and they seem to be satisfied with the way they are paid. . 

Q. Monthly payment is the way business is generally done here, I suppose ? 
‘A. Yes; I do not think that even if they got paid oftener they could buy their goods 
any cheaper. 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes with the men in your business? A. We 
have never had any strikes. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. No. 
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Q. Have you any complaint to make with regard to matters that might prove 
detrimental to your business? A. I do not know of anything much, unless it is the 
freight rates on the Intercolonial Railway. We have a little complaint to make with 
regard to them, because last fall I think they used us very bad—at least, I consider 
they used us very bad. 

Q. Will you just state your grievance in regard to that matter? A. I think 
they are charging too much for freight right through. Two years ago last fall they 
raised the rate up almost double what it formerly was to Toronto, and in consequence 
of this raise we lost quite a lot of orders. Last fall their rates did us a great damage 
and we had to hold over quite a lot of work that should have gone there; we had 
to hold it over all the winter, and we lost considerable money doing so. 

Q. Did you ever make a report of this matter to the Government? A. No; we 
have presented the matter to the officials of the railroad, though. 

Q. Do you not think it would be advisaple for all the people in St. George who 
are connected with this granite business to place a memorandum before the Govern- 
ment, stating the exact nature of the grievance and make complaint in person? 
A. I do not know how that would work; I could not say whether it would be of any 


advantage to us to make such a complaint. 


Q. Would it not make a place where you could settle your grievances? A. Ido 
not know; there are a good many things that the Government could do to help us 
out that they do the other way; they charge a duty on a good deal of the stuff we 
have to use and have to import from the States. 

Q. What sort of goods do you have to get from the States? A. We have to get 
our glass and putty from the States. 

Q. Are not any of those goods made in Canada? A. I do not know of any 
person who makes the goods we want. ; 

Q. Have you ever worked outside of St. George? <A. Yes. 

Q. At stone-cutting? A. Yes. : 

Q. Have you any men in your employ who own houses of their own? A. No; 
I do not think so. 

Q. Are the men generally prosperous and happy? A. Fairly so. 

Q. Do you think that some of them have at least a little means saved up? A. I 
do not know about that; I think that if they have as hard a time to get along a sthe 
bosses they have not got much money laid by. 

— Q. Do you think that the men in your employ are better off to day than they 
were three or five years ago? A. I do not know as I could say they are, for I do not 
know as they are. 

Q. Do you think there is more prosperity in St. George, generally speaking, 
than there was three years ago? A. I do not know as there is. 

Q. Is the town going back, or is itremaining at astandstill? A. I should judge 
it was about the same; I could not say, though, as itis asfar back as it was six years 
ago. 

i Q. Has not the granite business increased? <A. I do not know as it has. 

Q. Do you not do more business than you did five years ago? A. We only 
commenced business three years ago, and we did little or nothing to speak of then. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. In the event of any of your men wanting to leave, from any cause whatever, 
would they have any difficulty in receiving their money? A. They never have, 
so far. . 

Q. Could they get it at any time? A. They could, if they asked for it; I do not 
know as they would get their whole pay. 

Q. In the event of their leaving your employ could they get their money? 
A. Then they could get it at any time. I think another thing that the Govern- 
ment might do is to look out a little more sharply for some matters than they do. 
They look out sharp enough for some things we have to use in our manufacture of 


granite, such as putty, steel and articles like that, which we have to get from 
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the United States and pay duty on; they look sharp enough on the duty on that, 
but there are some things that they seem to be very loose about, such as, for 
instance, the Scotch granite that comes into Canada from the old country. This 
Scotch granite is brought from the old country all the way to Toronto at a less cost 
than we can manufacture and send it there. This is done by the Scotch manufac- 
turers being allowed to value their goods too low. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q. Do you think that the duty or the amount that they are allowed to value the 
goods at in the invoice for duty is too low? A. Ido not think that they can manu- 
facture granite any cheaper in Scotland than we do here, but I think that the duty 
and freight might be levied in a little different manner to what it is levied. 


By ir. Key: 
Q. Why do you not make a representation of this matter to the Government? 
A. I do not know that it is any use for us to do so. 
By Mr. CLARKE :— | 
Q. You have a representative in Parliament from this county ? A. Yes. 
Q. Gould you not represent the matter to him and let him attend to it? A. We 
might do so. 


ALEXANDER Taytor, Manufacturer of Granite, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keuuy :— 

Q What business are you engaged in? A. I am engaged in the manufacture 
of red granite. 

Q. How long have you been manufacturing red granite? A. I have been at 
work at the business forty-four years. 

Q. Have you been in business in this town for forty-four years ? A. [have 
been here about thirteen or fourteen years. . 
How many mendo youemploy? A. About thirty. 

. How many polishers do you.employ? A. J have about a dozen polishers. 
How many stone-cutters? A. About the same number as polishers. 
Do you runa quarry? A Yes. 
How many men do you employ in the quarry? A. About six. 
. What do you pay your polishers a day? A. From 50 cents up to $1.50. 

(. What do you pay your stone-cutters? A. Do you mean journeymen or 
apprentices ? ; 

Q Journeymen? <A. From $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

Q. Have you any who are working for you by the piece? Avley es: 

Q. What is the average pay made by a journeyman stone-cutter who is a good, 
first-class hand? .A. Sometimes they make $3 or $4 a day; it is all according to the 
job they have. 

Q. What would a good stone-cutter average here the year round? A. A good 
stone-cutter in St. George should average about $600 a year. 

Q. How many months in the year should astone-eutter work to earn that Amount 
of money? A. I should say about ten months. . 

Q. Do you take any apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. How do you take them on? A. We engage them for three years. 

Q. How much do you pay them? A. 50 cents for the first, 75 for the second and 
$1 a day for the third year. 

Q. Do you ever place them under indenture? A. I have never had any 
indentured apprentices yet. 

- Q. Do any of your men own houses of their own? A. I guess there are a few of 
them who do. | 

Q. Do you know of any of them directly yourself? A. I could hardly mention 
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any by name right here, but I think there are two or three of our men who own 
houses in this neighborhood. 

Q. Do you know if any of your men have money saved up in any other way 
besides owning houses? A. I could not tell anything about that. 

Q. What are the general habits of your men—are they sober, steady and 
industrious? A. My men are generally sober men, and industrious, too; the most 
of them are pretty steady. | 

Q. How often do you pay your men? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you pay them right up to the date of pay-day? A. No; we keep from 
ten to twenty days off the men. 

Q. You keep ten to twenty days’ pay off them? A. Yes. 

Q. In the event of a man leaving your employ without filling out the time till 
pay-day does he get paid up to the day of leaving, or would he have to wait for his 
money till next pay-day? A. He would have to wait till next pay-day. 

Q. Have you ever worked in the United States? A. I have worked in the 
United States. 

Q. Did you work there by the day or by the piece? A. When I worked in the 
States I worked by the piece. 

Q. How much do stone-cutters get there? A. I could make, working by the 
piece there, when I was there, $10 a day; and by the day, $4 to $5. 

Q. What do the men average therenow? <A. They average $3 to $3.50. 

Did you ever work in Scotland? A. Yes. 
What are the average wages made by good stone-cutters in Scotland? A. 
When I was there the average wages were 26 shillings. 

Q. Was thataday? A. No; a week; 26 shillings a week was the regular pay. 

Q. Were you married while in Scotland? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you keep house there? A. Yes. 

Q. How does the cost of living compare there with the cost of living here? A. 
We could live there on a little less than half what it costs here. 

Q. Would you have as many rooms in your house there asin this country? A. 
We would have much the same—perhaps a little different. 

FQ. Have you any complaints or grievances to make? A. There are a great 
many grievances in our trade around here; in the first place the freight on our 
goods to Canada is the principal grievance we have to make. The Intercolonial 
Railway charges us an enormous freight on our goods from St. John to Montreal and 
Toronto; our customers find that they get stones out from Glasgow and take them 
all the way to Toronto cheaper than we can send them from here to there; I do not 
know how this can be, for it is a shorter route from here to Toronto than it is from 
Glasgow there; I know this is a great drawback to us. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— ; . 

Q. Are the high rates caused by the delay on the road? A. No; the railways 

charge high rates on our goods, anyhow. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 

Q. Have you ever made any complaints in reference to this matter? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get any satisfaction from the Government about it? A. No; 
we made our complaints to the railway officials. 

Q. Do you think that all the apprentice boys who are employed by you can 
either read or write? A. I donot think thereis one with us that cannot read or write. 

Q. Have you been in business here for thirteen years? A. Yes; all of thirteen 

ears. 
Q. Has your business increased within the last three or five years? A. It has 
increased a great deal. 

Q. What do you think is the volume of your business? <A. About $18,000 a 
year; I am not very willing to state that, because I have seen statements made by 
parties in the same business far above that amount, but I know they are exaggerated ; 
I do not believe in any exaggeration. 
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By Mr. CLARKE .— 


Q. You want to tell the truth? A. I want to tell nothing but the plain truth. 

Q. If this Scotch granite was ruled out of the market could you supply the market 
in Canada? A. I do not think there would be any difficulty in our doing so; we 
have facilities in our factories to manufacture all descriptions of granite work; I 
have all the machinery placed in my establishment that I can get into it, and I would 
place more in it if we had a full and free chance of supplying the Canadian market. 

Q. Have you ever asked for a duty to be placed upon Scotch granite coming into 
this country? A. I have never asked for anything of that kind to be done. ~ 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. Is there any other information that you wish to give the Government or 
Commission that has not been brought out by the questions asked? A. I do not 
know of any other information that I have to give them. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. In the event of your making a saving in the reduction of railway freights, 
and getting an increased Customs duty on Scotch granite, would you raise the wages 
of your workingmen? A. Well, that would be of no benefit to us to do so, 

Q. Then the man who is working for you would not receive any benefit from 
the increased profit you would make on the lowering of the railway charges or the 
enlarged market you would receive if duties were placed on Scotch material? A. If 
there is any benefit to be gained from those things I think we should receive it 
ourselves. 

Q. When you were working as a journeyman yourself did you have to wait for 
your money after you had earned it ? A. Yes; I waited once three months for my 
money from the United States Government. 

Q. But you were doing something else in the meantime? A. Yes; I was work- 
ing all the time. 

Q. If you discharge one of your men who is working six days with you would he 
have to wait sixty days for his money? A. In that case I would pay him right up. 

Q. I understand you to say that if a man were dismissed he would have to wait 
till the next pay-day for his money? No; I said if he left; if he were dismissed I 
would pay him right up. 

Q. But if he were dismissed by you you would pay him? A. I would. 


CHARLES JoHnson, Manufacturer of Granite, called and sworn. 
By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam in the stone business—the red granite: 

Q. Do you carry on business for yourself? <A. Yes. 

Q. What firm do you represent? A. Milne, Coutts & Co. ? 

Q. How long have you been connected with Milne, Coutts & Co.? A. About: 
three years. 

Q. How long have they been in the business? A. Five years. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? A..I think we employ about fifty men. 

Q. How many of your men are there who are polishers? <A. I think I put them 
down on the list as being fourteen, and on looking over the list I find we have fifty- 
two men altogether. 

Q. How many of those are stone-cutters? A. Twenty-six, counting apprentices 
and all. 

Q. How many men do you have to work in the quarry? A. We have eight 
just now. : 

Q. About what is the usual pay given to polishers? A. They range from 75 
cents a day to $1.75; some of them get $1.25, some $1.50 and some $1.75. 
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Q. What do you pay stone-cutters aday? A. On day-work they will average 
$2 and $2.25 a day. 

Q. What do you give what you call good stone-cutters working by the day ? 
A. Two dollars. . ; 

Q. And what do you give to men working piece-work? <A. They make all the 
way from $35 to $75 a month; they will average $50 to $60 a month; some of them 
will make 50 per cent. more one month than another. 

Q. What is the average pay of a good stone-cutter? A. I should say a good 


 stone-cutter would make $2 a day straight through by the piece. 


Q. But that would only be for the time he would work? A. Yes. 

Q. How many months a year do you work? A. We average about eleven 
months; I think we were shut down about four weeks last winter; some winters we 
only shut down two weeks. 

Q. But you think a good stone-cutter would average $2 a day for eleven months 
in the year? A. I think he would. 

Q. What do you pay your apprentices? A. We pay them 50 cents a day for 
the first year, 75 cents the second and $1 a day the third year. 

Q. Have you any journeymen working with you now who served their time as 
apprentices with you? A. There is only one now in the shop that has learned his 
trade with us; I have only been in the concern three years. 

Q. How much does he get now? A. Ido not know; I think he gets 40 cents a 
foot. | 

Q. Have youastore? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you supply your men with orders on the store? A. Yes; if they want 
them ; we keep the store for our own convenience. 

Q. Do you give any preference of work to the men who would deal in the store? 
A. No; some of the hands do not get anything out of the store; we pay them once 
a month, and they do not get anything in the store from one month’s end to another. 


Q. Do you pay your men in full-on pay-day? A. Yes; we pay on the 15th of 
the month for the month preceding, up to the end of the month before pay-day ; we 
pay about the 15th of the month. | 
" ~ Q. What wages do your quarrymen get? A. Asa rule, they get from $1 to 
$1.50 and $1.60 a day; I think they average $1.50 a day. | 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes in your concern? A. We have never had 
any strikes. . 

Q. Do your men seem perfectly satisfied? A. I never heard anything to the 
contrary. 

Q. Have you any grievances to complain about? A. Yes; we have one griev- 
ance, and that is with reference to the freight rates on the Intercolonial Railway ; 
they discriminate against us in the matter of carrying Scotch granite. 

Q. Have you ever made any representation to any body about this matter? A. 
We have made reference about this freight matter to the railway officers. 

Q. Do you know where the real trouble lies? A. With the railways ; we have 
complained to both the Intercolonial Railway and the Grand Trunk Railway about 
the matter. 

Q. What are the habits of your men—are they sober, asarule? A. I am of 
the opinion that they are. 

Q. Do you find the men always steady and sober? A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of the men employed by you own houses of their own? A. Several 
of them do. 

Q. Did they make the money to pay for the houses while in the employ of Milne, 
Coutts & Co.? A. They did. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any workingmen in your employ who have 
saved money? <A. I know three of our men just now who have bought property of 
their own and built houses for themselves; 1 cannot say how many more there are 
who may have saved money. 
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By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do you use machinery in your establishment? A. Yes; we use a great deal 
of machinery. 

Q. What power do you have? A. Water. 

Q. Is your machinery well protected? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents happen from the machinery? A. There 
have never been any accidents by machinery in our establishment, to my knowing, 
since we commenced business. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you charge your workmen the same as any body else for the goods they 
buy in the store? A. We charge the workmen the same price as we charge our- 
selves; there are five of us in the firm, and a book-keeper, and we charge the members 
of the firm, book-keeper, and the workmen all the same price for goods. 

Q. What is the name of your firm? <A. Milne, Coutts & Co. 

Q. How long have they been in business? A. I could not say; about eight or 
nine years. 

Q. Are all the employers of labor in this community sober men? <A. Did you 
say employers ? | 

Q. Yes—employers? A. I think they are all sober, without any exception. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. How do you know that the railway freights from this town to Toronto are 
such on granite that you cannot compete with the Scotch material? A. From a 
letter we got last December from Mr. Gullett, in Toronto. I think I have the letter 
in my pocket now (producing letter); in this letter Mr. Gullett said that he had got 
two lots of granite from Glasgow at a cost of 27s. 6d., and that they came through 
by way of Halifax, and at the same time we were paying 65 cents from here to 
Toronto. . 

Q. Were his goods delivered in Toronto? A. Yes; delivered in Toronto by way 
of Halifax. 

Q. Would that be freight and duty that he means? A. No; freight alone. 

Q. You pay freight by the hundred pounds, I suppose? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay 39 cents by the ton? A. We have paid that. 

Q. And they pay 27s. 6d. from Glasgow? A. Yes; and we all combined 
together in the matter, and the Government brought the rate down to 36 cents. 

Q. Have you ever represented this matter to your member in Parliament? <A. 
We have talked about it, but I do not think we have represented the matter in 
Parliament. I will now read you a portion of Mr. Gullett’s letter. He is a 
sculptor in Toronto, and his place is on the corner of Church and Lombard streets. 
He says :—“You should get Mr. Chipman to interview the Minister of Railways 
with regard to the freight rates from St. John to Toronto, or Ontario, in fact. They 
raised the rate from 33 to 60 cents a hundred pounds since the last of October, while 
on two lots that I received from Glasgow since ‘that date via Halifax we got a rate, 
including ocean charges, of 27s. 6d. per ton through to Toronto.” This levéer was 
written on 28th December, 1887. 

Q. Are there any other grievances that you have to complain of? A. They are 
very heavy duties that we are paying on hammers and steel; on the hammers we 
pay 35 per cent., and on the steel 124 per cent. 

Q. Are those duties excessive in your business? A. They are against us. 

Q. Why is the duty against you? Can you not get steel in this country? A. 
We cannot get chilled steel here. 

Q. Can you not get chilled iron here? A. We can get it, but it is not as good 
as the American. There’is one thing I should like to speak about. We have been 
told the Scotch granite was sent out to Canada without specifying its dimensions. 
When we send granite into the United States we have to send a description of it, 
and the size of each monument, as a check for its valuation at.the Customs, but in 
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~ Scotch granite coming into Canada there is nothing of the kind required. On pean 


hammer steel the duty is 35 per cent. In 1886 it was 30 per cent.; other grades of 
steel the duty is 124 per cent.; putty and powder the duty is 20 per cent.; chilled 
iron the duty is 20 per cent. People who handle our stone in Upper Canada tell us 
that Scotch granite is brought into Canada with no valuation placed upon it, and 
there is no check kept as to its importation. This, we hold, is discriminating 
against us. 


JAmes Dopps (Epps, Dodds & Co., Manufacturers of Granite), called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 

Q. Did you hear the evidence given by Mr. Coffee? A. Yes. 

Q. What business are you engaged in? A. I am in the granite business ; I am 
one of the firm of Epps, Dodds & Co. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the firm of Epps, Dodds & Co. ? 
A. I think we are in business six years. 
‘—- Q. Are you one of the original partners of the concern? A. Yes. 
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GQ. How many men do you employ? A. I think we have in our employ now 
thirty-seven—that is, if my memory serves me right. 

Q. How many polishers have you? A. Seven. 

Q. How many stone-cutters? A. [ think we have fourteen. 

Q. What do you pay your polishers a day ? A. From $1.50 down to 50 cents. 

Q. What do you pay the men who are working at stone-cutting? A. The men 
we have working for us at stone-cutting we are paying $2.25 a day. 

Q. What do the men who work at piece-work earn? A. Do you mean on the 
average ? 

Q. Yes? A. From $35 to $60 a month. 

Q. Do they have steady employment right straight along ? A. Yes; our stone- 
cutters for the last two years have not loafed more than a couple of months; the last 
year we worked eleven months out of the year. 

Q. Do you take any apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. How many apprentices have you at present ?. A. We have seven now. 

Q. What do you pay your apprentices? A. 50 cents the first year, 75 the 
second and $1 a day the third. | 

Q. Have you any boys working with you now who served their time with you ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What pay do they get ? A. From $35 to $60 a month. 

Q. How often do you pay your men? A. Once a month. | 

Q. Do you pay them in full up to pay-day ? A. We pay them up on the 15th 
day of the month to the end of the preceding month. We always keep back ten or 
fifteen days. ; 

Q. Where is your principal market ? A. Principally Ontario and the Maritime 
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Provinces. 


Q. Do you find a pretty strong competition in your business? A. We do. 

Q. Where does your competition come from generally? A. The old country ; 
the greater part of it from Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Q. Do they seem to get the stone out any cheaper than you canhere? A. They 
seem to do so. 

Q. Is the quality of stone as good as your stone? <A. Ido notthinkit is; I 
think our stone is better than theirs; I do not know that from experience, but from 
what old country men tell us—some of them that have worked with us—the old 
country stone is not as good as ours; I know that ours works up better than theirs. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q. How does the competition from the old country come in—do they sell their 
stone cheaper than you? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do they bring the stone from the old country into Ontario cheaper than you 
can send it there? A. They send the stone out to Ontario from the old country 
_cheaper than we can send it from here. The freight from the old country over to 
Toronto is cheaper than we can put the stone in Toronto from here. 

Q. What port does it come through in this Dominion to go to Toronto? <A. I 
am told they go through Halifax chiefly, or principally—at least, so I am told. 

Q. How does this competition from Halifax to Toronto affect you—is it the rates 
of railway freight being lower? A. I presume it is; I believe it is that. 

Q. Do’ you know whether there is much of this Scotch granite coming over here 
from the old country? A. There is a good deal of it that comes over here; I. cannot 
give you the amount; I am not prepared to say the number of tons, but I know that 
a good deal comes over here. 

Q. Is there any of it that goes to the United States? A. Yes; there is some of 
it going into the United States. 

Q. Is there any of it coming into this Province or into the Nova Scotia? A. I 
do not know of any coming here of late years—I mean in this Province; I know 
some that came ten or twelve years ago to St. John. 

Q. How long have those quarries been running here? A. I think about fifteen 
years altogether. 

Q. Is it since those quarries have been running that this Scotch granite came to 
St. John? A. I cannot be positive now, but I think it is since they started; I think 
it is about fifteen years since the granite business started in St. George—that is, if 
my memory serves me right. 

Q. Was it before the granite business started here that this Scotch granite you 
speak of came to St. John? A. I am not sure whether it was before or not. 

Q. Is there any grievance in your business that you have to complain of? <A. I 
do not know of any just now but the high railway freights. 

Q. Where do you get all your steel points, and hammers, and material of that 
kind? A. We have been buying those articles in the States, mostly. 

Q. Did you ever try any that were made in this country? A. Yes; we tried 
some last winter as a sample ; they were pean hammers. 

Q. Where did you get them from? A. From Broad, of St. Stephen; they were 
not good, though. 

Q. Did you ever get any from Ontario? A. No; I did not know that they made 
them up there. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are those polishers to whom you pay 50 cents a day boys? A. They are. 

Q. What are the lowest rates you pay to men polishers? A. 90 cents and $la 
day; 90 cents the first month, and then as they improve we increase their wages. 

Q. I suppose those 90-cent polishers would be those that have never had any 
experience in the business? A. Yes. 


Wituram Courts (Milne, Coutts & Co.), called and sworn. 
By Mr. Keiuy :—_ 


Q. Please state to the Commission what business you are engagedin? A. lam 
quarrying up in the mountains for Milne, Coutts & Co., taking out the stone. 
Q. Is that the part of the business that you undertake todo? A. Yes. 7 

Q. How many men have you quarrying stone? A. About nine men. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours per day. 

Q. Do your men in the quarry find employment the year round? A. Yes; 
mostly all the year, for when we shut down we generally give them work cutting 
wood. 

Q. What kind of wood? A. Hard wood.: 
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Q. Do you have a tract of land there? A. Yes; we cut cord-wood mostly all 
the winter months, so we do not shut down more than a month. 

Q. I suppose there is more stone cut, therefore, than you need for your own 
consumption? A. We have no more than we can use. 

Q. Are you a stone-cutter by trade? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in the States at your trade? A. I have worked there. 

Q. Did you ever work at your trade in the old country? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state to the Commission how the wages compare in the United 
States and old country with what is paid here? A. We are paying just as much to 
our quarrymen as they get in the States—$1.50 a day. I worked in Cape Ann, and 
the ordinary quarrymen got $1.50 a day there then; that was twelve or fourteen 
years ago. 

Q. How does the pay of stone-cutters here compare with the pay in the United 
States? A. It is a little lower here; not much, though. 

Q. Is the cost of living here less than in the United States? A. It is lower 
here. 

Q. Is it correspondingly lower to the difference in the pay? A. I do not know 
as it is; [can hardly tell you for certain, but I think stone-cutters get $3 a day in 
the States. That is the largest pay they give there, and we have men here that will 
make from $2.50 to $3,a day working piece-work;, sometimes they make $3 to $3.50. 

Q. Where do you find your principal competition comes from? A. From the 
old country—Scotch granite. 

Q. Where do you find your market for your stone? A. Principally the States 
and Ontario. 

Q. Is there any reason why you cannot manufacture your stone as cheaply as 
they do in the old country? A. The pay is one thing; there is quite a difference 
here in the pay of the men. 

Q. What ‘difference would there be in cutting stone in the old country and 
here? A. There would be about one-half—there would be the difference between 
$2.50 and $3 here, and 5 shillings a day there. | 

Q. Is there any grievance that you have to complain of? A. Nothing, except 
the railway freights. The manufacturers of Scotch granite can send their stone out 
from the old country and place it in Toronto cheaper than we can send it from here 


to there. 


Q. Why can they send their stone cheaper from the old country to Toronto 
than you can send it there? A. Because their freights are lower than ours are. 


Frep. Bogus, Granite-worker, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Ke.uiy :— 
» Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a stone-cutter—granite-cutter. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business? A. Thirteen years. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other place besides St. George ? A. Yes; I have 
worked in the States some. 

Q. How does the pay here correspond with that received by stone-cutters in the 
United States? A. When [ worked in the States by the day I got $2.50; I think 
that was the largest pay I got when I was there. 

Q. What is the largest pay you get here when working by the day? A. I get 
$2.25 a day here. 

Q. Did it cost you more to live in the States than here? A. I think it did. 

Q. Correspondingly more than your wages amount to? A. Yes; | think it cost 
correspondingly more. 

Q. Do you ever work piece-work here? A. Not very often. . 

Q. When you work piece-work do you make any more than when you are 
working by the day or by the week? A. No; Ido not think I can average any 
more. 
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Q. How many hours aday do you work? A. Ten; that is what we are supposed 
to work. : 
Q. How often do you get paid? A. I get paid once a month, if I wait that 


: 
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long for it; I get my pay oftener, sometimes; sometimes I get money two or three — 


times a month. 
Q. Do you feel satisfied with being paid once a month? A. I am satisfied. 


Q. Are you perfectly satisfied? A. Yes; I have no reason or room to be — 


- dissatisfied with the way in which I am paid. 


Q. How do they pay stone-cutters working in the same line of business in the United 


States? A. I have worked in places where they paid once a week; others where they 
paid once a fortnight; others, again, where they paid once a month, and still other 


places were they did not have any regular pay-day, but generally paid once a month, — 


Q. Are you paid on pay-day right up to date? A. lam paid on the 15th of the 
month up to the end of the last month. 

-Q. Then there are some days that you are not paid for on pay-day? <A. Yes; 
about ten days, 

Q. How are the relations between employers and employés in your establish- 
ment? <A. Good. 

Q. Is there no dissatisfaction existing between them? A. I am satisfied with the 
way I am treated. , 

Q. Are you so well satisfied that you have no complaints to make? A. I have 
no complaints to make. 

Q. Do you think that ten hours is a fair day’s work for a man to do? A. I 
would rather work seven hours and get the same pay that I do now; I would rather 
work ten hours unless I got as much pay for working seven. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q. Do you think that you could do as much work in seven hours asin ten? A. 
I do not think so; I might. 

Q. Are there any grievances existing in the stone-cutting business that you 
wish to state to the Commission? A. I have not any that I know of. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are there any apprentices working in your shop? <A. I could not say how 
many there are altogether, but I think there are about nine or ten—somewhere 
about that number in our concern. 

Q. Did you serve your apprenticeship here or in the States? A. Lserved it here. 

Q. Were you indentured or bound here? A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you serve? A. I served three years. 

Q. Do you think it better that a boy should be indentured, or that he should be 
free? <A. I think it is better for him that he should be indentured. 

Q. Do you think that by being indentured that he gets a better knowledge of 
the trade ? A. I think go. 


> 


Davip McApam, Granite-polisher, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 
Q. What is your business? A, I am a granite-polisher. 
Q. How long have you been employed at the business—polishing? A. Fourteen 
or fifteen years, [ do not know which. 
Q. Have you always worked at polishing? <A. No; not always. 
Q. Are you a stone-cutter by trade? A. I used to work at mill-work, 


Q. And after polishing got going in St. George you went into that business ?. 


A. Yes. 
Q. About what is the average pay received by a polisher here? A. I could not 
tell you that. 


: pay is. 
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Q. I suppose you know what your own pay is? A. Yes; I know what my own 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Can you give us an idea of what men working at your trade in St. George 
get? A. They get $1.00 and $1.25 a day; some of them get $1.35. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 

Q. Is there any skill required in the business of polishing? A. Some think 
there is not, but I think there 1s. 

Q, Is the business injurious to the health? A. Some think it is. 

Q. Do you think so? A.l cannot say I do; I have always had pretty good 
health, and I would not have polished for fourteen years if it did not agree with me. 

Q. Whereabouts is the skill required in your business? <A. I could hardly 
explain it to you. 

Q. Are there any boys taken on to serve their time at polishing? A. We do not 
take them on to serve any time at all; they are just hired for any time we can get 
them, and if we do not get them we get along without them. 

Q. How often do you get paid? A. Once a month, or pretty near that. 


7 Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with the way you are paid? A. I am satisfied 


with the way I am paid. 3 

Q. Do you have to take any orders on storesin pay? A. Not without I want to. 

Q. Is there any store in connection with your establishmeut ? A. There is. 

Q. Do you take any kind of goods out of it. A. I can say I do. 

@. Are you at perfect liberty to do so or not? A. We are. 

Q. Are the goods sold there as cheap as anywhere else? <A. 1 guess they are 
the same price as anywhere around here. 

Q. Do you have to take orders on any other store in payment of your wages ? 
A. No; we do not go into that kind of business. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. N@e 

Q. Have you a property of your own ? A. Yes; [have a house. 

Q. Did you build it while in the employ of the concern you are innow? A. No. 

Q. Did you have it before you worked at the business of polishing? A. [ did. 

Q. Do you know of many men employed in the polishing business who own 
houses of their own? A. I guess there are not more than three or four. 

Q. Then, it I understand you, you are perfectly satistied with affairs as they 
exist in your concern—you have no grievances to complain of? A. What do you 


‘mean by grievances ? 
Q. Anything to complain of in connection with the hours of labor or the way in 


which you get your pay ? A. The hours are all right; they are not so long as I used 


to work. 
Q. Then you used to work longer hours than now? A. I did work longer hours. 


Q. Do you think that ten hours a day is not too long to work? <A. I would 
sooner work seven and a-half or eight hours if I got the same pay as I get for ten. 
Q. Then you do not think that working ten hours is working a man too hard ? 


A. I cannot say that it is. 
Q. Then you have no grievances to make? A. No; I do not know as I have 


any grievances to make against the parties 1 am employed with. 


—— 


Grorcge MarsHALL, Granite-polisher, called and sworn. 


By Mr. KELiy :— 
Q. What is your business? A. I am a granite-polisher. 
Q. How long have you been polishing granite? A. Some number 


about fourteen years. 
Q. What pay do you get a day? A. I get $1.35. 


of years 
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Q. Does it require any skill to work in the business you are in? A. I do not 
know that it requires very much. 

Q. Does it not require a man to be very attentive to his business? A. It does ; 
it requires a man to serve a little time at it. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a family? <A. Yes, 

Q. Do you own a property of your own? <A. No. 

Q. Do you live in a tenement house? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy? A. There are 
five in the house I am in now. | 

Q. What rent do you pay for that house? A. About $40. 

Q. Forty dollars a year? A. Yes, 

Q. Does the concern you work for own the building? <A. Yes, 

Q. Is there a store in connection with the concern you work for? <A. There is 


Q. Are you compelled to take orders on any store in town in payment for your 
wages? No. 4 

Q. Have you any complaint to make in connection with your employers. <A. I 
have not. 

Q. Is everything agreeable to you? Yes. 

Q. Have you ever worked outside this town in the polishing business? A, I 
have not. 

Q. Have you ever worked at any other business? A. I followed lumberi ng 
before this polishing of stone came into vogue here, 


Parrick Drumeorn, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Kein = 

Q. Will you state to the Commission what your occupationis? A. Lama 
stote-cutter. 

Q. How long have you been working at stone-cutting ? A. I have been at the 
stone-cutting business altogether twenty years; I have been at stone-cutting 
all the time. 

Q. Have you been working at stone-cutting in this town for twenty years ? 
A. No; I have been at work in this town for about fifteen years, 

Q. What is the usual pay of a good stone-cutter in this town? <A. Their pay 
varies, but $2 a day is generally about the average pay they get. 

Q. Do you work piece-work or day work? A. Piece-work, 

Q. About what do you receive per week? A. You could hardly get at it by 
the week. : 

Q. Could you give us a statement of your receipts during the run of the year ? 
A. During the run of the year a stone-cutter will get from $450 to $475. 

Q. Would it ever run over $475 a year? A. Some years it might ru-va little 
over that and some under, but it never comes to $500. 

Q. Are you a married man? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a family? <A. Yes, 

Q. Do you own a house of your own? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you pay for it out of your earnings as astone-cutter? A, I built ita 
couple of years ago. | : 

Q. Do you know many stone-cutters who own houses of their own in St. 
George ? A. There are a few who do, but not many, 

Q. Do you know of many who own real estate? A. There are a few who do, 
but not a great many, 

Q. Is there a store in connection with the concern that you work with? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you compelled to take goods from that store in consideration of your 
wages? <A. No. 
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. Q. Are you ever solicited to take goods out of the store? A. 1 take goods out 
of the store, but I need not take them; I can take money or goods, for the bosses 
do not force me to take goods. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you get your cash in full up to the time you are paid ? A. No; there is 
some time kept back. 

Q. How much back time ? A. About fifteen days. 

Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with the way things are conducted in your 
establishment? <A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make LerASING, 

Q. Have you any information of things around the town that you could give 
the Commission? A. Ido not know of any information that I could give you; I 
suppose that there are a good many grievances around the town that could be 
spoken off. 

Q. Are there any new industries springing up in this town ? A. There is no 
such a thing, that 1 know off. 

Q. Do you think that things would be quiet if it were not for the granite works ? 
A. Th re would not be anything doing here if 1t were not for the granite; I know 
that one of our concerns that had been going for a year burst up. 

Q. Do all the stone-cutters and polishers that are working here belong to St. 
George? A. They do not all belong here. 

Q. Are they Seotch or American, as a rule? A. They are Scotch, Irish, 
English, Dutch, Blue-noses and Americans. 

Q. Have you ever worked in the United States? A. I have never worked in 
the States. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. Have the stone-cutters and polishers ever had a combine or society of their 
own? A. They have no combine or society. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you think they would be any the better for having one? A. I do not 


know whether they would; they have such societies in other places among the 
workingmen, so why not have one here. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. How is the assessment of tax In St. George? A. The taxes here are pretty 
high, but not quarter as high as in the cities, for we have no water or gas tax. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount that is levied on the $100? A. I couldif I had 
my memorandum book with me, but I have not got it, so I cannot tell you exactly. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. What taxes would a workingman pay who earned $400 and had no property? 
A. His taxes would be $3.80 or $3.90. - 


By Mr. KELLy :— 


Q. Would his school tax be ‘neluded in thatamount? A. Yes; it would be. 

Q. Then he pays for school tax, county tax androad tax? A. Yes; amounting 
to about that sum. 

Q. If it is a fair question, what taxes do you pay ? A. I pay about $6 or $7 on 
the little place | have down below the corner. 

Q. What is the valuation placed on your property ? A. I could hardly tell you. 

Q. You know that your taxes cost you $6 a year onit? <A. Yes; between $6 
and $7. 


By Mr. Kerwin .— 


Q. Does the amount of goods that you receive from the store have to be deducted 
from your account before you get your money on pay-day? A. It has to be. 
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Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you how many dollars of your money does 
the store receive every month? A. The question is fair enough. Some months the 


store gets $20; it runs all the way from $10 to $20 a month; some months I only 


leave $14 or $15; some months I get more goods than others; but the amount of 
goods I get from the shop runs all the way from $10 to $20 a month. 

Q. Do you not think that you could do better with your money if you were paid 
fortnightly instead of monthly? A. I do not know as it would be of any advantage 
to me here. | 

Q. Do you not think that you could do better if you bought for cash instead of 
going on the credit system? A. I do not know as it would be much better here in 
St. George; it might be better, but I do not see that it would be much. I am 
satisfied with the way things are going on and with the manner in which we are 
being paid. 


Guy CLINoH, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Will you state to the Commission what is your occupation? A. I am a 
stone-cutter. 

Q. How long have you been engaged at stone-cutting? A. About fourteen years. 

Q. Did you serve your apprenticeship at the business in St. George? <A. Yes; 
and the fourteen years includes my time of service as an apprentice. 

Q. When a boy serves his time to the stone cutting-business how long is he 
required to serve before he becomes a journeyman ? A. I served three years. 

Q. Were you indentured? <A. Yes. 

Q. When your articles of indenture were drawn up did your employers agree 
to teach you the trade? A. They agreed to instruct me in the art of stone-cutting. 

Q. What wages did you receive? <A. I got $3 a week the first year and the 
last year I got $4. 

Q. After you were out of your time what did you get? A. I worked for the 
same company three months by piece-work, —° 
Do you work now by the day or by the piece? A. By the day. 

Have you any objections to answering what you receive per day at present ? 
A. I make $2.25. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. . 

Q. Are you paid up to the day you receive your money? A. No; up to the 
first of the month. 

Q. Is there a store in connection with the concern that you work in? A. 
There is a store. 

Q. Have you ever bought goods from the store? A. I have bought goods at the 
store. 

Q. Do you think that you get your goods from the store as cheap as you could 
buy them outside? A. I think I get goods as cheap there as I could buy them 
any where else. 

Q. Are you a married man? <A. JT am not married. 

Q. Do you board out? A. I live with my mother. 

Q. Do you know what is the usual charge for board? A. Do you mean in St. 
George? . 2 

Q. Yes? A. I think it is about $3 per week. 

Q. Do you get pretty steady employment the year around? A. I lost a month 
and a-half last year. 

Q. Could you get pretty steady employment the year around—does the shop 
shut down fora month or so in the year? A. I do not think that I could getsteady 
employment the year around. 

Q. Do you keep a correct account of what you earn per year? A. I have never 
kept a memorandum of my earnings. 


Q. 
Q. 
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Q. Are you charged for the sharpening of the tools that you use in your work? 
A. Iam not charged for them. 

Q. Are you compelled to have any tools of a certain kind to work with? A. 
Such as hammers—we are. 

Q. What does a kit for a stone-cutter cost? A. About $30. 

Q. Are all the required tools outside of the sharpening of chisels paid for and 
run by the concern? <A. Yes. . 

Q. Have you any grievances, or any objections to make to the manner in which 
you are paid? A. I have no objections. 

"  Q. Do you think that ten hours is a fair day’s work for a stone-cutter? <A. I 
have no objection to it. 

Q. Do you think the shortening of the hours of labor would be an improvement ? 
A. Ithink nine hours would be better if aman got the same pay as he does for the ten. 

Q. Do you think that you could do as much work in six hours as you could in 
ten? A. I do not think I could. 

Q. If there is any information bearing on your trade that you have, the 
Commission would be glad to hear from you? <A. Ido not know as T have any 
information to give you; still, there isa matter I would like to speak of; it has 
probably been brought before the notice of this Commission before. There is no law 
in Charlotte county, or in this Province, for the collection of wages from imperfect 
companies, or companies who fail; the creditors are paid first and the laborers come 
in afterwards. | 

Q. Have you made any representation of this matter to the member for this 
county in the Local Legislature? A. I have not done so individually, but I believe 
the members for this county in the House of Assembly have been interviewed on the 
matter and have promised to look into the law. 

Q. Ot course, you know that this Commission is not appointed by the Local 
Government, and have no power to act in such matters ? A. Yes. 

Q. Still, we will make a note of what you say? A. Thank you. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. Are you working with the people that you served your time with? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Did you serve your time in St.George? A. 1 served my time with the Bay 
of Fundy Company. 

Q. Is it the custom to indenture apprentices in St. George ¢ A. I know it was 

the custom to do so in the Bay of Fundy Company, and I think that some apprentices 


are indentured in St. George. 


Q. Do you think that an apprentice gets a better education in the trade by 
being indentured instead of being free? A. I cannot say about that; I know I got 
a good education at my trade. 


Harry McGowan, Blacksmith, called and sworn. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. Will you be kind enough to state to the Commission what your occupation 
is? A. Lam asharpener of tools—a blacksmith. 

Q. Did you serve your time at that business? A. I served my time with my 
father. 

Q. What business did he follow ? A. He was a blacksmith. 

Q. How long have you been working at the sharpening of tools? A. Six or 
seven years. 

Q. What is the usual pay received by blacksmiths who are engaged sharpening 
tools? A. I do not know, I am sure; I get $2 a day. 

Q. Do you get steady employment the year round? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make no lost time? A. Well some—yes; in the holiday season— 
Christmas and New Year's. 

A—34* 
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Q. About how much time do you lose during the year? A. We lose about a fort- 
night during the holiday time of the year. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. No. 

Q. Are youa single man? A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you board out? <A. I live with my father; I live at home. 

Q. Do you know what board usually costs an unmarried man who works in St. 
George? <A. About $3 a week. 

Q. Did you ever work at blacksmithing any where outside of St. George? A. 
Yes; in Maine. 

Q. What wages do blacksmiths who are engaged in the same line of work as 
yourself receive in the State of Maine? A. They receive about $2.25 or $2.50 a day. 

Q. Does it cost more to live in Maine than in St.George? <A. I did not pay any 
more for my board than I would here; I paid $3 a week there. 

Q. Did it cost you any more for clothing in Maine? A. No. 

Q. Then there is not much difference in “the wages of blacksmiths in Maine and 
St. George? A. There is about 25 or 50 cents a day difference. 

Q. tow often are you paid here? A. Once a month. 

A. Are you paid up to the day you get your money? A. No; there is some 
days’ pay kept back. 

Q. Do you make any objections to the manner and mode in which you are paid ? 
A. No; not in the least. 

Q. Are the payments perfectly satisfactory to you? <A. Yes. 

Q. You have no objections, in any way, to make to the manner in which the 
affairs of the concern where you work are managed or conducted? A. No. 

Q. Are you ever asked to take orders on stores, or goods, in payment of wages ? 
A. No. 
Q. At the end of the month you get what cash is due you in full? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you work in the winter months at the blacksmith trade? A. Yes. 
Q. Are your shops pretty comfortable to work in in the winter? <A. Yes. 
Q. How are the shops where they cut stone and polish it? <A. I do not know 
anything about them. 


RussELL ARMSTRONG, Stone-cutter, called and sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. What is your occupation? Iam a stone-cutter. 

Q. How long have you been employed at stone-cutting ? A. I have been stone- 
cutting for about twelve years. 

Q. Did you serve your time at the trade in this town? A. No; 1 never served 
any time at the trade. 

Q. Do you, at the present time, work piece-work or day-work? A. I work 
piece-work. | 

Q. What is the average pay made by stone-cutters in this work? A. $50 to 
$60 a month. 

Q. Do you get work the year round? A. I worked about seven months last year. 

Q. Is work at stone-cutting going on in this town the year around? A. We 
shut down for a short time last winter : ; it is slack in the winter. 

Q. In the concern that you work in do they usually keep working all the year 
round? <A. They usually shut down for a month in the year. 

Q. How is it, then, that you only made seven months last year? A. Well, I was 
the last taken on and the first laid off. 

Q. How often do you get paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Is there any store in connection with the concernin which you work A. No. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 
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Q. Do you think that ten hours a day is little enough for a man to work? A. 
T think a man can do all the work that ss in him in ten hours at stone-cutting ; he 
can do as much in ten hours as he could in twelve. 

Q. Have you any grievances that you would like to lay before this Commission ? 
A. None whatever. 

Q. Are you a married man? Nae 

Q. Have youa family? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a house of your own?. A. Yes. 

Q. What taxes would you pay on @ property, say of $600 ? A. Ido not know 
what the taxes would be on such a property. | 

Q. How many rooms does your house occupy? A. I do not understand you. 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy? A. Seven. 

Q. Do you know what valuation is put upon that house by the assessors? A. IL 
think it is put down at $1,000. 

Q. What taxes do you pay on that house? A. I pay about $25 a year, Lam 
taxed on some other property; I am taxed on both income and real estate. 

Q. And your taxes come to $95 ayear? A, I think I was taxed about $25 last 
year. 


Lawrence Murpuy, Granite-polisher, called and sworn. 
By Mr. KEeLuy :— 


Q. Will you kindly state to the Commission what your occupation is? A. Tam 
a granite-polisher. 

Q. How long have you worked at that business? A. Thirteen years, or very 
nearly that length of time. 

~ Q. Did you serve any time at the business? <A. No. 

Q. What did you do previous to working at granite-polishing 2 owas 
lumbering. 
| Q. And when this business started up you went into it? A. Yes. 

Q. Does it require any skill to polish granite ? A. I consider that it does. 

Q. What is the average pay made by first-class granite-polishers ? A. Speaking 
from my experience, | should say that they would average $1.30 a day—may be a 
little more. ; 

Q. Do yon have work the year around? A. All the year, with the exception of 
a few holidays. 

Q. How long do those holidays last? A. We generally have two weeks. | 


Q. Then, you would have work the year around, with the exception of those two 
weeks? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a married man ? A. Yes. 

Q. Have youa family? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you own a house of your OM Tt uae wee. 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house? A. Six. 

Q. About what would a tenement of six rooms rent for in this town? A. I do 
- not know that I could tell you the exact amount. 

Q. Come as near as you can to it? A. I think you could rent such a house as 
mine in this town for $40 to $50 a year. 

Q. Is the land on which your house is built owned by yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. About what taxes do you pay on that property? A. 1 think I pay $8. 


Q. Do you know what is the valuation placed on that property by the assessors ? 
A. I think it is valued at $600. 

Q. Are you ever solicited by the men for whom you work to take orders on stores 
for goods in payment for wages? A. No. 
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By Mr. CiarKke :— | 

Q. Do many of the workmen of this town purchase homes for themselves out of — 
their earnings? <A. I think not. \ 

Q. Do you think that they prefer to invest their money in the some other way 
to buying real estate? A. I think it takes all the money that they earn to live—that 
is, those who work in the same line of business as I do. 

Q. Is the shop that you work in comfortable in the winter? A. Yes; very 
comfortable indeed. 


FREDERICK CRAWLEY, Stone-cutter, called and sworn, 


By Mr. Ketry :— 


Q. Will you be kind enough to state to the Commission what your business is? 
A. I am a stone-cutter, 

Q. How long have you been engaged at that business? A. Ten years, 

Q. Did you serve your time at the business in this town ? A Aes: 

Q. Were you indentured for two years? A. No; for three. 

Q. What wages did you receive the first year? <A. Three dollars a week. 

Q. What did you get the next year? A. We were raised every six months; we 
got $3 a week for the first six months, $4 for the next six, and so on, till we got 
$4.50, $5, $5.50 and $6. That is the way apprentices were paid when I served my 
time. 

Q. Do you work by the day now? A. No; I work by the piece. 

Q. What is the average pay made by stone-cutters working by the piece in St. 
George? A. I should say from $2 to $2.10 a day; I would not put it any higher | 
than that for the year round. | 

Q. Would they earn that the year round? A, I think $2 a day would be a fair 
average for the year round. ; 

Q. Do you think that a good stone-cutter would make $600 a year in St. George ? 
A. If he had steady work he would—that is, if he did not have to lose too much time, 

Q. What would be the outside figures that a good stone-cutter would make in this 
town, taking one week with another? A. Not over $600 a year, and he would have 
to be a good man to make that sum. 

Q. Are there many here who make that sum? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many who make over that amount? A. There are not many ; 
I think there are quite a number making $600—more making that than under it, 

Q. Do you think that there are a great many making under $500? A. I do not 
know that there are a great many, although there is a good deal of lost time, 

Q. Did you ever work in the States? A. Yes. 

Q. What are'the wages received there by stone-cutters? A. I could not say 
what they are there this year; I always had $2.75 and $3 a day when | worked there. 

Q. Did you have to work any harder there than you do here? A, Asa gcaeral 
thing, I did not have to work as hard. 


Q. Were the hours of work any longer? <A. No. 

Q. Were they any shorter? A. No. 

Q. Would they average the same? A. Yes—ten hours. 

Q. Are you a married man? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a property of your own? <A. No. 

Q. Do you rent a house? A. Yes, 

Q. How many rooms are there in the house that you occupy? A. Four. 
Q. What rent do you pay for your house? A. I pay $40 a year. 

Q. Is there a well on the premises? A. No. 

Q. Are there any conveniences in the house? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if any of the workingmen of St. George own real estate of 


their own? A. Some of them do; but then, again, there are a good many that don’t. 
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Q. Are there any apprentices in your shop? A. Yes. 
Q. What is the inclination of the bosses towards those boys? A. The employers 
watch the boys. 
 Q. Are they inclined to learn the boys their trade? A. I can only speak for 
the concern I work for, and I know they do what is right by the apprentices. 
Q. Do'they ever kick or beat the boys? A. No; nothing of that kind takes 


place in this town. 


= 


Q. Do you know whether those boys who are learning their trade can read or 
write? A. [think they can; I do not think there area great many boys in this 
place who cannot read and write; I do not know of any boys who are learning their 
trade that cannot both read and write. 


Waverty Murray, Granite-polisher, called and sworn. 
By Mr. KEeLiy :— 


What is your occupation? A. I am a polisher. 
How long have you been a polisher? A. About five years. 
Did you serve your time at the polishing business ? A. Yes; I guess so. 
How long did you serve learning the business ?_ A. I do not know—about a 
year; I think I worked two years before I got the pay I am getting now. 

Q. Can you learn the trade of polishing in a year or two as well as those who 
have been at it for years? A. Some can, and some can’t. 
Q. How much did you receive the first year you were working at the business ? 
A. Fifty cents. : 

BAsaay yy; A. Yes. 

And what did you get the second year? A. One dollar, I think. 
What wages do you receive now ? A. One dollar and twenty-five cents, 
Are you a married man? A. No. 
Do you board out? A. No. 
Have you any grievances to complain of ? A. No. 
How often are you paid ? A. Once a month. 
Are you paid in cash up to the end of the month? A. Yes. 
. Are you paid up to pay-day, or is there any time kept back from you nies 
Up to the time that the settlement takes places, we are always paid up to the end of 
the month preceding pay-day. ; 3 

Q. Are you paid in full up to the endof the month? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you work ten hoursa day? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the shop warm and comfortable to work inin the winter ? A. I think so; 
you were there yourself to-day and should know about that matter. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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Enymer A. Youna, Apprentice, Stone-cutting, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 
Q. What are you working at? A. Stone-cutting. 
Q. How long have you been at work at that business? A. About two years 
and a-half. 
Q. Are you serving your time at the business? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you an indentured apprentice? A. Yes. 
Q. Do your employers give you all the necessary instructions to learn your 


trade? A. Yes. 


Q. Do they give all the boys learning the trade all needed instruction? <A. I 


think they do. 
Q. When you ask for information do they generally give it to you without 


much solicitation? A. Yes. 
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Q. And do they sometimes come to you without solicitation and show you how 
to do your work? A. Yes. } 

Q. Have you any grievances to make? A. No. 

Q. Do you get too much money a week? A. Sometimes I do not get enough. 

Q. Do you think that ten hours is too long for you to work? A. I am satisfied, 
but a shorter time would do me. 0 

Q. Have you any grievances to make against the concern you work for? A. I 
have none. 

Q. Do you ever hear the men in your shop make any complaints against the 
concern? A. No. 

Q. Is everything in the shop satisfactory? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. CLARKE:——  * 


Q. Would you care to tell us what wages you receive while you are working as 
an apprentice? A. Fifty cents. 
Cai emia NOB. 
. Would that be the first year? <A. Yes. 
. What do you get the second year? A. Seventy-five cents. 
. What do you get the third year? A. A dollar a day. 
. Are you not on the third year now? -A. Yes. 
. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Do you get work all the year round, or do you have to stop work when the 
concern shuts down? <A. I have to shut down in the winter when the shop is closed 
down. 


DOO LLO 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Are you living at home, or boarding? A. I am living at home. 


————= _ 


PO RIC Adi TNeb Exe 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE 
SUBJECTS INDEXED. 


———————— 


NEw BRUNSWICK. 
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APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM— 


| AqricuLTUuRAL ImpLemEents.—I’. P. Thompson, Fredericton, 440. 
| Brscurrs.—T. Rankine & Sons, St. John, 58. 
Biacksmrrus,—Charles Doherty, St. John, 289. John Buckley, Chatham, 418. 
BookBinpeRS.—R. R. Barnes, St. John, 20. J. A. Edwards, St. John, 295. 
Boots AND SHoES.—William O’Neil, Moncton, 341. 
Brass Founpers.—John Nichols, St. John, 296. Robert Nugent, St. John, 
298. George McAvity, St. John, 28. ' 
Captmner Makers.—Frank Lane, St. John, 70. N. E. Sederquest, St. 
Stephen, 499. 
| CARPENTERS.—Wm. McCarthy, St. John, 239. W. HE. Day, Moncton, 303. 
| George Brown, Chatham, 418. : 
Gar Burupers.—James Harris & Co., St John, 122. 
CGarriace Burtpers.—Nevil Shaw, St. John, 18. Samuel Crothers, St. 
John, 105. Alex. Robinson, Chatham, 3875. Alfred Edgecombe, Fredericton, 
426, B. R. DeWoltfe, St. Stephen, 475. 
CauLKER.—John C. Thomas, St. John, 148. 
Crgar Facrory.—A. H. Bell, St. John, 10. Henry Frederickson, St. John, 
® 43. Peter Quinn, St. John, 76. Abraham Isaacs, St. John, 98. Thomas Glen, 
St. John, 241. | 

Conrectioners.—J. R. Woodburn, St.John, 36. Frank Murphy, St. Stephen, 
490. George McAndrews, St. Stephen, 492. 

Door AND SasH Factory.—A. Christie, St. John, 5. George Emery, St. 
John, 83. Paul Lea, Moncton, 308. Joseph Risteen, F.edericton, 436. 

Epas Toois.—J. Fowler, St. John, 38. T. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 478. 

Founpry.—Hazelhurst & Co., St. John, 129. Walter H. Allan, St. John, 175. 
Joshua Peters, Moncton, 305. Wm. Rippey, Moncton, 325. Thos. F. Gillespie, 
Chatham, 363. Wm. Muirhead, Chatham, 366. James Murray, Newcastle, 409. 

Furnrrure Facrory.—J. D. Howe, St. John, 8. A. J. Lordly, St. John, 13. 
SL. T. Burnham, St. John, 27. Fred. Thompson, St. John, 111. Sterling B. 
Lordly, 148. W. F. Vroom, St. Stephen, 472. 

Harness Maxer.—Andrew Brown, St. John, 228. 

Leap AnD Saw Works.— William Greig, St. John, 9. 

Macnintsts.—Edward Stephenson, St. John, 46. Fred. Williamson, St. John, 
81. Wm. F. Myers, St. John, 82. Jonathan Weir, Moncton, 320. J ohn Nugent, 
Moncton, 358. Robert Baxter, Chatham, 385. 

ManvreELs AND Grates.—St. John, 187. 

Masons AND BurtpEers.—B. Mooney & Sons, St: John, 95. 

Mercuant Tartors.—J. & May & Son, St. John, 117. 

PatnTER.=—William Fraser, St. Stephen, 498. 

PLUMBER AND GASFITTER.—D, Doyle, St. John, 149. 

Printing.—Hugh Finlay, Daily Telegraph, St. John, 111. Richard O’Brien, 
Evening Globe, St. John, 119. John C. Key, St. John, 140. W.H. Burke, St. 
John, 169. Joseph Seymour, St. John, 170. W. C. Sterling, Daily Sun, St. 

. John, 173. ; 
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Roorrrs.—G. IF. Fisher & Sons, St. John, si 

Suip ReparrER.—John Ruddock, St. John, 2 

Strippers AnD Larriaans.—C. N. Vroom, St Shaive 489, 

Spoot Factory.—John Patton, Chatham, a 

STONECUTTERS.—Wm. Kane, St. John, Tim. McCarthy, St. John, 128. 

“ Edward Lawlor, St. John, 141. Alex. Milne, ay George, 507. Michael Coffee, 

St. George, 512. Nicholas Meating, St. George, 514. Alex. Taylor, St. George, 
516. Chat ‘les Johnson, St. George, "518. James Dodds, St. George, 521. Guy 
Clinch, St. George, 528. 

STovE-FITTER.—Andrew Damery, St. John, 231. 

TANNER.—William Peters, St. John, 132. 

Tinsmitu, &¢.—Samuel Winter, Moncton, 321. 

UPHOLSTERERS. —W. Dunham, St. John, 109, Edward MeSweeny, Moncton, 
319. William Gibson, St. Stephen, 495, 


ARBITRATION— 


Printers.—John C. Roy. St. John, 140. Henry Buchanan, St. John, 152. 
W. Hz. Burke, St. John, 168. 

SHIP-BROKER.—Samuel Scofield, St. John, 209, 214. 

STONECUTTER.—Edward Lawlor, St. John, 141. 


CHILD LABOR— . 


AXE AND Epgx-rooL Co.—T. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 478. 

Brscurrs.—Thomas A, Rankitle & Sons, St. John, 58. 

Buacksmitus.—Joseph Ryder, St. John, 150. William Lewis, St. John, 
274. Charles Doherty, St. John, 289, 

Boots AnD SHors.—D. J. Doherty, book-keeper, St. John, 100. Wm. O'Neil, 
Moncton, 341 

Box anp Marcr-makers.—G. Flewelling, St. John, ne 

Brass Founpers.—I. M. McAvity & Son, St. John, 2 

| Brass FintsHeRs.—John Nicholls, foreman, St. John, oe Robert Nugent, 
St. John, 298. 

Brust AND Broom Facrory.—T. 8. Simms, St. John, 4. William Rogers, 
operative, St. John, 38. Miss Nixon, St. John, 145. John Sullivan, St. John, 
151. ; 

CABINETMAKER.—Frank Lane, St. John, 70. N. E. Sederquest, St. 
Stephen, 499. 

CaRRIAGE BuiLpER.—Samuel Crothers, St. John, 105. Nevil Shaw, St. 
John, 18. Alfred Edgecombe, Fredericton, 426. 

Can Burtpers—James Ha-ris & Co., St. John, 121. 

CuatHamM Founpry.—Thomas F. Gillespie, owner, Chatham, 363. William 
Muirhead, Chatham, 366, 

Cigar Factory.—Adam H. Bell, St. John, 10, 11. Henry Frederickson, 
foreman, St. John, 73. Peter Quinn, St, John, 16. Edward Quinn, St. John, 76. 
Wm. Hamilton, app. entice, St. John, 77. Abraham Isaacs, 98. Thomas 
Glenn, 241. 

CONFECTIONERS, —J. RR. Woodburn, St.John, 36., Ganong Bros., St. 
Stephen, 468. George Andrews, operative, St. Stephen, 492. . 

Corroy Minu.—J. I. Parks, manager, St. John, 30. Miss Elen McLean, 
operative, St. John, 189. Miss * * * ., operative, St. John, 191. Miss 
7 yo) 5 Operative, St. John.192. pe Masel) i nie operative, St. John, 193. 
Misetagiage | , operative, St. John, 493.¢Miss * * * , operative,. St. 
John, 194. James Hargreaves, superintendent N.B , St. John, 254. Albert Sut- 
cliffe, overseer, t. John, 260. J. W. Cudlip, second “hand, mule room, St. John, 
261. Charles Doig , dyer, St. John, 263. John Garrett, second hand, carding room, 
Parks’: mill, St. Joha, 264. RB. 8, Hocken, manager, Moncton, ’ Moncton, 298, 
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John Walmsley, overseer of weavers, Moncton, 322. Peter Duxberry, spinner, 
Moncton, 327. Arthur Ambrose, employé, Moncton, 329. Joseph Garside, 
operative, Moncton, 330. Jane Ashworth, operative, Moncton, 382. Annie 
Vail, operative, Moncton, 333. Annie Tower, operative, Moncton, 334. ©. 5. 
Googhan, Supt., Marysville, 448. W. E. Cheswell, overseer spinning depart- 
ment, Moncton, 453. J. C. McPherson, dyer, Moncton, 456. Frank Wheeler, 
operative, Moncton, 463. Louis Dexter, assistant superintendent, St. Croix, St. 
Stephen, 481. ; . 

Curriers.—David Carmichael, St. John, 78. Joseph Winslow, St. John, 110. 

Door AND Sas Facrory.—Alex. Christie, St. John, 5. George Emery, 
foreman, St. John, 83. Paul Lea, Moncton, 308. 

Dry Goops.—Manchester, Robertson & Allison, St. John, 159. 

Earrnenware Facrory.—James A. White, St. John, 221, 222 

Fisn Deaters:—Enoch B. Colwell, St. John, 291. Fredezick Buchanan, St. 
John, 292 

Founpers AND Exceusion MaKxers.—Hazelburst & Son, St. John, 129 

Roexrrurn Facrory._J. D, Howe, St; John,’8. A.J. Lordly, St. John, ‘13. 
S L. T. Burnham, St. John, 27. Frederick Thompson, St. John, 111. Sterling 
B. lordly, St. John,‘ 148. 

THiorsENAIL FAcToRY. 
Fred. Marvin, St. John, 47. 

Hosrcry Factrory.—Alfred Stevens, Moncton, 335. 

Iron Founper.—Walter H. Allan, St. John, 175. 

Lumper Mercuants.—Hilliard Bvos., St. John, 162. 

Macurnists.—Edward Stephenson, St. John, 45. John Lynch, St. John, 80. 
Frederick Williamson, St. John, 81. William F, Myes, St. Jobn, 82. Jonathan 
Weir, Moncton, 321. John Nugent, Intercolomal Ry., Moncton, 358. George 
Moove, Inte:colonial Ry., Moncton, 359. Geo-ge Groat, Chatham, 391 

Maritrus Leap AND Saw Works.—Wm. Greig, St. John, 9. 

Nar, Manuracturers—. R. Moore & Sons, St. John, 99, Nail-maker, 
Fred. Bustin, St. John, 230. 

Nour anp Bott Worxs.—Levy H, Young, Manager, St. John, 281. 

Paint Factory.—G. F. Thompson, St. John, 134. | 

Paper-pag Maker—Miss * * * , St. John, 195. Robert W. Leetch, 
St, John, 198: 

Paper-pox Facrory.—G. F. Simonson, St. John, 187. 

Paper Facrory.—Charles BE. Nelson, St. John, 49. 

Paaxtx Coat Company.—James Kennedy, President, St. John, 62, 

PLumper AND Gasritrer.—D. Doyle, St. John, 149. 

Printinc.—Hugh Finlay, Forman Daily Telegraph, St. John, 111.) Elis, 
Robectson & Co., Evening Globe, St. John, 119. John McGourty, St. John, 166. 
W.H. Burke, St. John, 165, 169. 

Punic ScHoou Inspector.—Wm. 8. Carter, St. John, 154. 

Rotuina Mitu.—George Ketchem, St.John, 17. James Quigley, St. John, 
107. Geo-ge Quigley, St. John, 107. 

Rove Facrory.—T. Connors & Sons, St. John, 32, 33. 

Sup Reparrer.—John Ruddock, St. John, 224. * 

soap Factory.—James IT, Logan, St. John, 7. Charles Engle, St. John, 75. 
Joseph Howard, Moncton, 339. J. B. Ganong, St. Croix Manufacturing Co., St. 
Stephen, 473. George Jones, St. Stephen, 494. 

SpooL Facrory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 401. John Patton, New- 
eastle, 413. % 

SpongecuTrERS.—Wm. Kane, St. John, 30. Edward Lawlor, St. John, 141, 

QpovEFrITTER.—Andrew Damery, St. John, 231. 

Tack Facrory.—Edwin C. Foster, St. John, 60. 

Tie AND BRICK-MAKER.—James Lee, St. John, 56. 
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James Pender, St. John, 1, 2. Horse-nail cutter, 
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Trapine Co., N.B.—George H. Fisher, Chatham, 399. 
Trunk Facrory.—John F. Munro, St. John, 135. 


CHEAPENING OF PRODUCTION BY USE OF MACHINERY— 
Printine.—J. W. Gilmour, Proprietor Daily Sun, St. John, 185. 


COMBINATIONS-- 

Carrick BurnpeR.—A. Edgecombe, Fredericton, 430. 

CartMEn’s Unton.—John Cullinan, President, St. John, 41. 

Ciaar Factory.—Henry Frederickson, St. John, 74. 

Conpucror.—Melbourne Burgess, N. B. R’y, St John, 201. 

Corron Mitt.—John H. Parks, manager, St. John, 31. Alex. Gibson, pro- 
prietor, Marysville, 446. C. 8. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 453. Louis 
Dexter, assistant superintendent, St. Stephen, 484. 

FOUNDERS AND EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURERS.—Hazelhurst, St. John,130. 

Founpry.—Joseph Peters, manager, Record’s, Moncton, 306. Wm. Rippey, 
foreman, Record’s, Moncton, 326. 

FuRNITURE Factrory.—S. B. Lordley, St. John,148. 

Lumpermen.—Tapley Bros., St. John, 89. Hilliard Bros., St. John, 164. 

Masons anp BuripErs.—B. Mooney & Sons, St. John, 95. 

Printine.—John Berry, St. John, 126. Jacob S. Clarke, foreman Globe, 
136. Henry, Buchanan, compositor, 152. W. H. Burke. compositor, 166. 
Joseph Seymour, compositor, 171. W.C. Sterling, business manager Daily 
Sun, 173. 

"Rartway—D. Pottinger, chief superintendent, Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 
315. | 

SHIP-BROKER.—Samuel Svofield, St. John, 210. 

. Sure Laporers’ Socrery.—M. Kelly, secretary, St. J ohn, 282. 

STonecurTER.—Edward Lawlor, St. John, 141. 


CONSPIRACY LAWS AND BLACK LISTS— 
Corron Mitu.—C. 8. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 453. 
Rainway.—H. D. McLeod, divisional superintendent New Brunswick Ry., 
St. John, 206. 


CONVICT LABOR— 


CaRRIAGE Burnppr.—A. Robinson, Chatham, 375. 
Brusa Factory.—Wm. Rogers, St. John, 39, 40. 
Harness Maxer.—Andrew Brown, St. John, 228. 
Nur anv Bour Facrory.—Levy H. Young, St. John, 282. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY— 


Brush AND Broom Facrory.—I’. S. Simms, St. Joha, 4. i 

CABINETMAKER.—John Miller, St. John, 72. : 

Corron Mini.—Albert Sutcliffe, St. John, 261. ©. S. Googhan, Superin- 
tendent, Marysville, 450. Louis Dexter, assistant superintendent, St. Stephen, 

e 485. 

Horse-nait Facrory.—John Gordon, St. J ohn, 48. 

Locomotive Enaineur.—John Stewart, St. J ohn, 246. 

Nait Factory.—E. R. Moore & Sons, St. John, 99. 

Paper Faorory.—Charles L. Nelson, St. J ohn, 50. 

Roorgrs, &0.—G. F. Fisher & Sons, St. John, 147. 


EXECUTION OF JUDGMENTS— 


BarristTeR.—L, R. Harrison, St. John, 176. 
Water & SEWERAGE Commission.—A. OC. Smith, Chairman, St. John, 272. 
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FACTORY LAWS.— 

Brusu AND Broom Factory.—T. 8. Simms, St. John, 4. 

Carriace BuinpERs.—N. Shaw, St. John, 19. 

Corron Mitus.—J. H. Parks, St. John, 30, 31, 183. R.S. Hocken, Moncton, 
300. J. Walmsley, 322. 

Enarnerrs.—D. Miller, St. John, 16. H. Eddy, Chatham, 394. J.Schuyler, 
Fredericton, 433. 

Lumper Merouants.—H. Hilliard, St. John, 164. 

Paper Manuracturer.—C, L. Nelson, St. John, 51. 

Printers.—J. Seymour, St. John, 170. 

Rove Manvuractrory.—P. L. O’Connor, St. John, 33. 


FEMALE LABOR— 


Biscurrts.—T. Rankine & Sons, St. John, 58. 

Boots anp SHors.—D. J. Doberty, St. John, 100. 

Box anp Marcu Factory.—G. Fiewelling, St. John, 68. 

BrusH AND Broom Facrory.—T. 8. Simms, St. John, 4. 

BrusuMakeR.—Miss Nixon, St. John, 145. 

Ratwway.—Chief superintendent Intercolonial, Ry., D. Pottinger, Monc- 
ton, 317. 

Crgar Facrory.—Adam H. Bell, St. John, 11. H. Frederickson, foreman, 
St. John, 73. Peter Quinn, St. John, 76. Abraham Isaacs, St. John, 98. Thos. 
Glen, St. John, 242, 

CLoraizr.— H. C. Cole, Moncton, 339. 

ConrrctioneR.—J. R. Woodburn, St. John, 36. Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 
468. Frank Murphy, St. Stephen, 490. George McAndrews, St. Stephen, 491, 

Corron Minus.—John H. Parks, manager, St. John, 30. Miss Hilen McLean, . 
operative, St. John, 189. Miss * * *, operative, St. John, 191. Missy © Boge 
operative, St. John, 192. Mrs. * * *, operative, St. John, 193. Miss * * *, 
operative, St. John, 193. Miss * * *, operative, St. John, 194. James Har- 
greaves, Superintendent, N.B., St. John, 254. John Garrett, second hand, spin- 
ning room, St. John, 264. R.S. Hocken, manager, Moncton., Moncton, 298. John 
Walmsley, overseer of weavers, Moncton, 322. Peter Duxberry, spinner, 
Moncton, 327. Joseph Garside, operative, Moncton, 330. Jane Ashworth, 
operative, Moncton, 332. Annie Vail, operative, Moncton, 338. Annie Tower, 
operative, Moncton, 334. C. S. Googhan, superintendent Marysville, 
Macysville, 448. W. E. Cheswell, overseer spinning department, Marys- 
ville, 453. D. ©. McPherson, dyer, Marysville, 456: C. O. Shaw, over- 
seer cloth hall, Marysville, 459. John Hatch, foremen of weaving room, 
Marysville, 461. Blanch Wheeler, operative, Marysville, 465. Judson 
Libbey, second hand, cloth room, Marysville, 466. Louis Dexter, assistant 
superintendent, St. Croix, Marysville, 480. John McFarlane, second hand, 
spinning room, Marysville, 487. 

Dry Goops.—Manchester, Robertson & Allison, St. John, 159. 

GENERAL Mrrcuant——H. A. Muirhead, Chatham, 379. J. McLaggan, 
Newcastle, 416. 

Hostery Factory.—Alfred Stevens, Moncton, 335 

Mzrcuant Tartors—Wm. Robt. May, St. John, 117. 

Paper Bag Maxer.—Miss * * *, St. John, 195. Miss * * *, St. John, 
Robt. Leetch, St. John, 197. 

Papsr Box Facrory.—Geo. F, Simonson, St. John, 187. 

Paprr Factory.—Charles L. Nelson, St. John, 49 

Printer snp Booxsinper.—Robt. R. Barnes, St. John, 20. J. A. 
Edwards, 295. 

Printer AND Reporrer.— James Berry, St. John, 126. 

Ropzs Facrory.—T. Connor & Sons, St. John, 32. 
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Soap Maxer.— Joseph Howard, Moncton, 335. J. BE. Ganong, St. Croix Co., 
St. Stephen, 47-4. : 

Spoot Facrory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 401. John Patton, Newcastle, 
413. 


) 


Trunk Factory.—John J. Munro, St. John, 136. 
FINING OF EMPLOYES— 


BaGccaGcEMAster, New Brunswick Ry.—St John, 203. 

Box anp Marcu Manuracrurine.—G, & G, Flewelling, St. John, 68. 

Brusu Maxer,—Miss Nixon, St. John, 146. 

Car BuitpErRs.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 124. | 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT, INTERCOLONIAL Ry.—D. Pottinger, Moncton, 316. 

Ciaar Manuractorina.—A. H. Bell, St. John, 11. Abraham Isaacs, St. 
John, 98. Thos: Glen, St. John, 242, 

_ Connuctor, [nrercoLontaL Ry.—G. H. Trueman, St. John, 243. 

Corron Miru.—John H. Pa.ks, St. John, 30 (see Exhibits 31 and 33), 189, 
190, 192, 194, 254, 255, 255. Hocken, manager, Moncton, 298, 299, 300, 301; 302. 
Walmsley, overseer of weavers, Moncton, 322, 323. Spinner, Peter Duxberry, 
Moncton, 327. Employé, Arthur Ambrose, Moncton, 329. Employé, Jane 
Ashworth, Moncton, 832. Employé, Ruth Vail, Moncton, 334. Alex. Gibson, 
Marysville, 445. C.S. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 449. W. E. Cheswell, 
spinuing department, Macysville, 454. Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 
459. George Tapley, long chain beamer, Marysville, 463. Joseph Cheetham, 
mule spinner, Marysville, 454. Louis Dexter, assistant supe.intendent, St. Croix, 
St. Stephen, 481. Charles Smith, carder, St. Stephen, 487. 

Currier.—Wm. McKenzie, St. John, 78. 

Dry Goons.—Manchester, Robe-tson & Allison, St. John, 160. 

Hosrury Manuracturtne.—Alf. ed Stevens, Moncton, 336. 

Nur anp Bout Worxs.—L. H. Young, St. John, 281. 

Paper Bac Maker.—St. John, 196. 

Paper Manuractorine.—. L. Nelson, St. John, 51. 

Roper Manuracturtne.—T. Connor & Sons, St. John, 33. 

STREET Cars.—G. Moo.e, dviver, St. John, 258. 


GUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS, RAILWAY OPERATING, CAR COUP- 
LING, &¢., &.— | 


Rainway.—F, McClennan, conductor New Brunswick Ry., St. John, 199. 
H. D. McLeod, divisional superintendent, New Brunswick Ry., St. John, 205. 
Geo. H. Trueman, conductor, Intercolonial Ry., St. John, 243. D. Pottinger, 
chief superintendent, Inte-colonial Ry., Moncton, 311, 317. John Casey, con- 
ductor, Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 354. Henry Melanson, brakesman, Moncton, | 
356. 


HOURS AND RATES OF WAGES— 


AGRICULTURAL ImMPLEMENTS.—F, P. Thompson, Fredericton, 440. 

Baaeacre Masrer.—J. C. Johnston,,N. B. Ry.—St. John, 203. W. J. Kelly, 
Intercolonial Ry.—St. John, 250. 

Brscurts.—T, Rankine & Sons, St. John, 58. 

Buacksmitu.—Joseph Ryder, St. John, 150. Pat: Walsh, St. John, 238. 
Charles Doherty, St. John, 289. William Cahill, Chatham, 388. John Buckley, 
Newcastle, 418. Harry McGowan, St. George, 530. | 

BookBInDER.—R. R. Barnes, St. John, 20. J. A. Edwards, St. John, 295. 

Boots AND SHors.—D. J. Doherty,St. John, 100. Wm. O’Neil, Moncton, 341. 

Box anD Marcu Maxers.—G. Flewelling, St. John, 68. 


Tack Factory.—Edwin C. Foster, St. John, 60. Ed. C. Moore. St. John, 99. 
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BRAKESMEN.—M. Daly, Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 355. HH. Melanson, 
Intercolonial Ry, Moncton, 356. ° 

Brusn ANv Broom Facrory.—T. 8S. Simms, St. John, 3. Wm. Rogers, 
St. John, 38. Miss Nixon, St. John, 145. John Sullivan, St. John, 151 

Brass Founprrs.—T. McAvity & Son, St. John, 28. John Nicholls, St. John, 
296, Robert Nugent, St. Jon. 298. | 

CABINETMAKERS.—Frank Lane, St. John, 69. John MeMurkey, St. John, 
71. John Miller, St. John, 72. N. E. Sederquest, St. Stephen, 499. 

Gar Burnpers.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 121. Alfved Haines, St. John, 
294. 

CaRPEenrERs.—Wm. McCarthy, St. John, 239. W. E. Day, Moncton, 303. 
Robert Johnston, Moncton, 331. Duncan McKinnon, Moncton, 349. Issac Nase, 
Moncton, 356. Hiram Mill, St. Stephen, 496. 

Carriace Burtpers.—Nevel Shaw, St. John, 18. Sami. Crothers, St. John, 
105. Alex, Robinson, Chatham, 375. Wm. Robinson, Chatham, 420, 3B. 
DeWolfe, St. Stephen, 475. Alfred Hdgecombe, Fredericton, 426. 

Carrers.—John Cullinan, St. John, 40. James Murray, St. John, 42. 

CGauLKEeR.—John ©. Thomas, St. John, 142. John Haslam, St. John, 144. 

Cigar Faorory.—A. H. Bell, St. John, 11. Henry Frederickson, St. John, 
73. Peter Quinn, St. John, 76. Abraham Isaacs, St. John, 78. Thomas Glen, 
St. John, 240. 

Crerk Freigur Depr., IyrercoLonran Ry.—John W. Rush, St. John, 248. 
Fred. Tapley, St. John, 249. 

CLoruier.—. C. Cole, Moncton, 339. 

Coat Mrines.—James Kennedy, President Phoenix, St. John, 61. 

Conpuotors or RatLways.—F. McClennan, St. John, 199° George HH. 
Trueman, St. John, 242. Alfred E. Olive, Moncton, 352. John Casey, Monc- 
ton, 353. 

Conrrctionrrs.—l. R. Woodburn, St. John, 36. G. W. Gamong, dt. Stephen, 
468, Frank Murphy, St. Stephen, 490. George McAndrews, St. Stephen, 492. 

Corron Mri.—J. H. Parks, St. John, 30. Miss Ellen McLean, St. John, ~ 
189. James Hargreaves, superintendent, St. John, 254. R. 8. Hocken, Manager, 
Moncton, 298. John Walmsley, overseer, Moncton, 322. John Fielding, 
weaver, 324. Peter Duxberry, spinner, Moncton, 327. A-thur Ambrose, 
employé, Moncton, 329. Jane Ashworth, operative, Moncton, 332. Ruth Vail, 
carder, Moncton, 334. C. 8. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, AAS Via, 
Cheswell, overseer spinning, Marysville, 493. J. C. McPherson. dyer, Marys- 
ville, 456. Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 458. John Murdoch, 
overseer carding, Marysville, 460. John Lieper, fixer, St. Croix, St. Stephen, 
497. Louis Dexter, assistant superintendent, St. Stephen, 480. Charles Smith, 
carder, St. Stephen, 486. John McFarlane, second hand, St. Stephen, 487. 

Currrers.—David Carmichael, St. John, 78. Joseph Winslow, St. John, 110. 
David Currey, St. John, 111. re 

DrvistonaL SUPERINTENDENT, New Brunswick Ry.—H. D. McLeod, St. 
John, 204. ; 

Door Anp SasH Factory.—A. Christie, St. John, 5. George Emery, St. John, 
83 Howard Marshall, St John, 85. Joseph C. Risteen, Fredericton, 436. 

Dry Goops.—Joseph Allison, St. John. 159. 

Earruenware Facrory.—J. A. White, St. John, 221. | 

Epar Toous.—Josiah Fowler, St. John, 37. T. W. Broad, St. Stephens, 477. 

Encingers.—David Miller, St. John, 16. John McCann, St. John, 108. 
Thomas McKenna, St. John, 201. Robert Bartlett, St. John, 202. John Stewart, 
St. John, 245. Silas White, Moncton, 346. J. P. Weir, Moncton, 348. John 
Hunter, Moncton, 359. Henry Eddy, Chatham, 394, John, Schlyer, Frederick- 
ton, +53. 

Fisn DEALERS AND Fisoermen—J. C. Loggie, Chatham, 393, 
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Founpry.— Hazelhurst & Son, St. John, 130. Walter H. Allan, St. John, 
174. Joshua Peters, Moncton, 305. William Rippey, Moncton, 325. Thomas 
F, Gillespie, Chatham, 363. William Muirhead, Chatham, 365. James Murray, 
Chatham, 409. 


Forniture.—J. D. Howe, St. John, 8. A. J. Lordly, St. John, 13. S. L. T. 
Burnham, St. John, 27. Fred. Thompson, St. John, 111. Sterling B. Lordly, St. 
John, 148. Duncan Sharp, St. John, 153. W. F. Vroom, St. Stephen, 472. 

GENERAL Mercuants.—T. Taylor, Moncton, 338. Henry Muirhead, Chatham, 
379. J. McLaggan, Newcastle, 416. 

Horsz-soz Naits.—James Pender, St. J ohn, 1. Fred. Marvin, St. John, 47. 

Hostzry.—Aifred Stevens, Moncton, 335. 

House Jorner.— William Gardiner, Moncton, 360. 

Inspector or Liguts.—J. P. Mitchell, Chatham, 410. 

Lasorer.—Thomas Kingston, 384. John Mahoney, Chatham, 386. George 
Synnot, Chatham, 389. 

Lap anp Saw Works.—Wnm. Greig, St. J ohn, 9. 

Lumsermen.—John Tapley, St. John, 88. Henry Hilliard, St. John, 162. 
Seymour Peters, Moncton, 337. Ernest Hutchinson, Chatham, 367. T. 
Desbrisay, Chatham, 370. William Ryan, Neweastle, 421. Alex. Gibson, 
Marysville, 443. 

Macuinists.—E. Stephenson, St. John, 46. John Lynch, St. John, 79. 
Wm. F. Myers, St. John, 81. Feed. Williamson, St. John, 81. Henry Moran, St. 
John, 230. John Brophy, St. John, 287. Jonathan Weir, Moncton, 320. 
John Nugent, Moncton, 358. George Moore, 359. Robert Mather, Chatham, 385. 
George Groat, Moncton, 390. Alex. Fraser, Moncton, 396. | 

MANTELS AND Grates.—T. D. Henderson, St. John, 186. 

Masons anp BuripERs.—Pat Mooney, St. J ohn, 94. 

Mercuant Tartor.—J. 8. May & Son, St. John, 117. Andrew Gilmour, St. 
John, 129, 

Meta Frnisner.—R. Earhardt, Moncton, 337. 

Mituter.—W. J. Fraser, Moncton, 342. A. Humphrey, Moncton, 347. W. 

A. Hickson, Neweastle, 404. Allan Ritchie, Neweastle, 407. 
| New Brunswick Trapine Co.—G. E. Fisher, Chatham, 398. 

Nain Factrory.—E. R. Moore & Sons, St. John, 99. Fred. Bustin, St. 
John, 229. 

Paint Factory.—G, F. Thompson, St. J ohn, 134. 

Patnter.—Henry McAtfee, Moncton, 357. Wm. Fraser, St. Stephen, 498. 

Paper Baa Facrory.—Miss * * +* , St. John, 195. Robert Leetch, 
St. John, 197. 

Paper Box Facrory.—G. F. Simonson, St. J ohn, 188. 

Paper Factory.—C. L. Nelson, St. John, 49. 

PATTERNMAKER.— William Firth, Chatham, 387. 

PLUMBERS AND GasrFiTTEeRs.—D. Doyle, St. J ohn, 149. > 

Printina.—Hugh Finlay, Daily Telegraph, St.John, 112, Richard O’Brien, 
Evening Globe, St.John, 119. Jacob S. Clarke, foreman Evening Globe, St. John, 
137. James C. Key, St. John, 139. Henry Buchanan, St. John, 152. John 
McGourty, St. John, 165. W.H. Burke, St. John, 167. W. C. Sterling, Daily 
Sun, St. John, 173. J. W. Gilmour, Daily Telegraph, St. John, 180. 

Quarry.—Wnm. Sutherland, Newcastle, 416, 

RarrsmEN.—Henry Logan, St. John, 225. 

Routine Mrni.—George Ketchem, St. John, 17. James Quigley, St. John, 
106. George Quigley, St. John 107. | 

Roorrrs.—G, F. Fisher & Sons, St. John, 147. 

Rope Facrory.—T. Connor & Sons, St. J ohn, 32. | 

Sap CaRPENTERS.—T'hos. Kelly, Chatham, 394. N. McLaughlin, Chatham, 
396. Wm. McGrath, Chatham, 397. 
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Snip CHanpLerRy.—G. Watt, Chatham, 373. 

Sure ReparreR.—John Ruddock, St. John, 223. 

Srrppers AND Orn TanneD Larricans.—C. N. Vroom, St. Stephen, 489. 

SmatL Harpware Facrory.—W. McFarland, Fredericton, 425. 

Soap Facrory.—J. T. Logan, St. John, 7. Charles Engle, St. John, 74. 
David Foohey, St. John, 144. Joseph Howard, Moncton, 335. J. EK. Ganong, St. 
Stephen, 474. 

Spoot Factory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 401. John Patton, Newcastle, 
412. 

SpevEpoRE.—John Woods, Chatham, 378. Henry Kelly, Chatham, 391: 
Wm. Cherry, Chatham, 392. 

STrONECUTTERS.—William Kane, St. John, 35. Tim McCarthy, St.John, 127. 
Edward Lawler, St. John, 140. Robert Butler, St. Johny -293.)ic Alex. Milne; 
St. George, 506. Michael Coffee, St. George, 511. Nicholas Meating, St. George, 
514. Alex. Taylor, St. George, 516. Charles Johnson, St. George, 518. James 
Dodds, St. George, 521. Fred. Bogue, St. George, 523. Guy Clinch, St. George, 
528. Fred. Crawley, St. George, 532. 

Srreet Ry. Co.—H. B. Zebley, St. John, 179. 

Srove-ritterR— Andrew Damery, St. John, 231. 

Suaar Rarinery—I. P. Williams, Moncton, 318. Wm. Bray, cooper, 
344. George Porteous, cooper, Moncton, 345. Barnabus White, packer, 
Moncton, 348. Paschal White, Moncton, 351. Edward Donahoe, Moncton, 355. 

SUPERINTENDENT InrERQOLONIAL Ry.—D. Pottinger, Moncton, 308. 

SurvEYoR of Lumper.—F. E. Danville, Chatham, 374. John Loggie, 
Chatham, 377. 

Farmer.—Samuel Lane, St.John, 15. William Peters, St. John, 182. John 
Niven, Neweastle, 414. 

Tack Factrory.—k. C. Foster, St. John, 60. 

Ting AND Brick-MAKER.—James Lee, St. John, 56. 

TrnsmitH AND Srove DeaLEer.—S. Winter, Moncton, 321. 

Trunk Factory.—John J. Munro, St. John, 135. George Munro, St. John, 


137. 
Upno.stTerers.—W. Dunham, St. John, 109.. E. McSweeney, Moncton, 319. 
Alfred Miles, Moncton, 349. Wm. Gibson, St. Stephen, 495. 


{MMIGRATION— 


Car Burnpers.—James Harris & Co., St. John, 122. 

Corron Mint.—James Hargreaves, superintendent, St. John, 256. Thomas 
Whalen, mule spinner, St. John, 262. C. H. Doig, dyer, St. John, 263. Wm. 
Cox, warper, St. John, 263. John Garside, beamer, St. John, 264. Peter 
Duxberry, spinner, Moncton, 328. 

FarMER AND T'RADER.—John Coleman, Chatham, 390. 

Iuararation AGENT.—Samuel Gardner, St. John, 51. (See Exhibit, 53. 55) 

Spoon Factory.—John Rassell, Newcastle, 401. 


LAND AND OTHER RENTS— 


AGRIcULTURAL ImpLEMENTS.—F. P. Thompson, Fredericton, 443. 

Axe Anp Epae root Factrory.—tI.. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 478 

Boarp or Assessors.—Wm. F, Bunting, chairman, St. John, 23. 

CARPENTERS.—Duncan McKinnon, Moncton, 350.  Willam Gardiner, 
Moncton, 361. 

CarriacEe BurtpER.—B. R. De Wolfe, St. Stephen, 477. 

CauLKER.—John C. Thomas, St. John, 144. 

Cuarnam Founpry.—T. F. Gillespie, Chatham, 364.. William Muirhead, 
Chatham, 366, 
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CONFECTIONERS.—Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 469. Frank, Murphy, St. 
Stephen, 491. George McAndrews, St. Stephen. 492. 

ConTRACTOR AND Burtper.—W. E. Day, Moncton, 304. 

Cooprer.—George Porteous, Moncton, 345. 

Corron Mriu.—Thos. Whalen, mule spinner, St. John, 262. John Feilding, 
weaver, Moncton, 324. Alex, Gibson, proprietor, Marysville, 445, ©. S. 
Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 449, 450. W. EB. Cheswell, overseer 
spinning department, Marysville, 455. J. C. McPherson, dyer, Marysville, 
457. Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 459. John Hatch, foreman 
weaving room, Marysville, 462, Joseph Cheetham, mule spinner, Marysville, 
464, Harry Osbuen, dyer, Marysville, 467. Louis Dexter, superintendent, St. 
Croix, St. Stephen, 483, 484. John Lieper, fixer, St. Stephen, 497. 

Door anv Sash Maxer.—Alexander Christie, St. J ohn, 6. 

ENGINEER.—John McCann, St. John, 109. 

Fursiture Factory.—A. J. Lordly, St. J ohn, 14. W. F. Vroom, St. 
Stephen, 473. 

GENERAL Mercuanr.—Josephus Murchie, St. Stephen, 505. 

GRANITE PoLIsHER.—George Marshall, St. George, 526. Lawrence Murphy, 
St. George, 531. 

Inspector or Liaurs.—J. P, Mitchell, Newcastle, 410.” 

InsuRANCE AGENT.—William Jarvis, St. John, 267. 

Laxporer.—Pat Kennedy, St. John, 265. Thomas Kingston, Chatham, 385. 

Lumpsr Mercuants.—Hilliard Bros., St. John 165. 

Paper lactory.—C, L. Nelson, St. John, 49. 

Pua@nrx Coat Co.—James Kennedy, president, St. John, 61. 

Painter.—Joseph Seymour, St. John, 171. 

Saw Mity.—W, A. Hickson, Neweastle, 406, 

SHIP-BRCKER.—Samuel Scofield, St. John, 213. 

SoAP-MAKER,—Charles Engle, St. John, 75. David Foohey, St. John, 145. 

SpooL Facrory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 403. 

STONECUTTER.— William Kane, St. John, 36. Fred. Crawley, St. George, 532. 

Tanner.—Samuel Lane, St. John, 15. William Todd, Fredericton, 432; 

UpsousTerEeR.— William Gibson, St. Stephen, 495. 

WATER AND SEWERAGE Commission.—A. C., Smith, chairman, St. John, 272 


LAWS REGARDING MACHINERY— 


CABINETMAKER.—F rank Lane, St. J ohn, 72—No provision against accidents. 
John Miller, St John, 72—Partial provision against accidents. N. EH. Sederquest, 
St. Stephen, 500—Ample provision against accidents. 

Conrecrioner.—J. R. Woodburn, St. John, 36—Ample provision against 
accidents, . 

Corron Mitn.—R. S. Hocken, Moncton, 300-—Partial provision against 
accidents. Peter Duxberry, spinner, Moncton, 327—Ample provision ggainst 
accidents, Louis Dexter, St. Stephen, 486—Ample provision against accidents. - 

Door anp Sasu Facrory.—A. Cristie, St. J ohn, 6-—No provision against acci- 
dents to workpeople. George Kmery, St. John, 84—No provision against 
accidents. Robert Boyer, St. John, 84—Partial provision against accidents. 
Rupert J. Haley, St. John, 286—Pastial provision against accidents. Paul Lea, 
Moncton, 308—No provision against accidents. Jos. C. Risteen, Fredericton, 
436—Ample provision against accidents. 

Ena@rneer.—David Miller, St. John, 16—No provision against accidents. 

Furniture Factory.—J. D. Howe, St. John, 8—Partial provision against 
accidents. 

GRANITE STONE MANUFACTURING Co.—Hpps, Dodds & Co., St. George, 513— 
Partial provision against accidents. Charles Johnson, St. George, 520—Ample 
provision against accidents, 
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Luuper Mercuant.—tHiilliard Bros., St. John, 164—Ample provision against 
accidents. 

New Brunswick Traping Co—George EH. Fisher, Chatham, 399—Partial 
provision against accidents. ; 

Paper Factory.—Charles L. Nelson, St. John, 50—Partial provision against 
accidents. Take 
Spoon Facrory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 402—Ample provision against 
accidents. 


LIEN LAW AND GARNISHMENT OF WAGES— 


BARRISTER.—L. R. Harrison, St. John, 176. 
CGaR-BUILDERS.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 125. 

Lumber Mercuant.—Hilliard Bros., St. John, 164. 
Masons AND Burupers.—B. Mooney & Sons, St. John, 96. 
Potice MAGISTRATE AND BARRisTER.—Chatham, eto A 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES— 


Axn AnD Epes toot Co.—T. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 479. 

Brass Founpers.—T. McAvity & Sons, St. John, 29. 

Brus Maxer.—Miss Nixon, St. John, 146. 

Carrtace BuippER.—A. Edgecombe, Fredericton, 428. 

Cyataam Founpry.—Thos. F, Gillespie, Chatham, 364. 

Corron Mitt.—John Feilding, weaver, Moncton, 324. Peter Duxberry, 
spinner, Moncton, 328. Isidore Légaré, card grinder, Moncton, S28) 1.0.) S: 
Googhan, Superintendent Maryville, Maryville, 449. John Lieper, fixer, St. 
Croix, St. Stephen, 498. t 

Door AND Sasu Factory.—Alex. Christie, St. John, 6. 

Furntrure Facrory.—W. F. Vroom, St. Stephen, 473. 

GrneraL Mercuant.—Josephus Mucchie, St. Stephen, 501. 

Inspector oF. Licgurs.—Jas. P. Mitchell, Newcastle, 410. 

Insurance AcEnT.—Wm. Jarvis, St. John, 267. 

LAporEr.—Patrick Kennedy, St. John, 265, John Mahoney, Chatham, 386. 

Locomotive Enotneer.—John Stewart, St. John, 246. 

Loumper Murcuanrs.—Hilliard Bros., St. John, 165. 

Lumperman.-—Brnest Hutchinson, Chatham, 368. (See Exhibits, 369). 

Macutne Suors.—John Brophy, St. John, 287. - 

Parne Bag Makun—Miss “* * -*., St. John, 196., Miss Set atta Te 

Jonny ho 7. 

Printer.—Joseph Seymour, St. John, 171. John Gilmour, proprietor Daily 
Telegraph, St. John, 185. | 

Sup CARPENTER.—Thos, Kelly, Chatham, 396, 

TANNER.—Sumuel Lane, St. John, 15. Wm. Todd, Fredericton, 452. 

Upnotsterer.—Whitney Dunham, St. John, 109. 

Wrovesate Mercuants.—Hall & Fairweather, St. John, 92. 

Wicarns’ Orpurn AsyLum.—Rev. R. Mathers, St. John, 278. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED— 


Boors anp SHors.—D. J. Doherty, St. John, 101. 

Brusu Maxers.—John Sullivan, St. John, 151. 

Carpenters.—W. HK. Day, Moncton, 305. 

Gar Burtpers.—James Harris & Co., St. John, 122. 

Carriace BuinpErs.—B. R. DeWolfe, St. Stephen, 476. A. Edgecombe, 
Fredericton, 429. . 

JAULKERS.—John C. Thomas, St. John, 143. 

ConFECTIONERS.—George McAndrews, St. Stephen, 492. 

Corron Mitus.—J. H. Parks, manager, St. John, 30. R. S. Hocken, manager, 
Moncton, 302. C.S. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 453. W. RB. Cheswell, 
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overseer, Marysville, 454. J. C. McPherson, dyer, Marysville, 456; Frank 
Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 459. John Hatch, overseer, carding department, 
Marysville, 462. Joseph Cheetham, muls spinner, Marysville, 464. Blanch 
Wheeler, operative, Marysville, 466. Louis Dexter, assistant superintendent, 
St. Stephen, 484. Charles Smith, carder, St. Stephen, 487. John Lieper, fixer, 
St. Stephen, 497, 

Door anp Sasn Factrorigs.—A. Christie, St. John, 5. George Emery, St. 
John, 83. Paul Lea, Moncton, 308. 

Dry Goops.—Manchester, Robertson & Allison, St. John, 161, 

Founperies.—Hazelhurst & Sons, St. John, 131. Joshua Peters, Moncton, 
306, 327. William Muirhead, Chatham, 366. | 

PRENCHFORT QuAaRRy.—C. E. Fish, Newcastle, 422. 

Furniture Factrorirs.—J. D. Howe, St. John, 8. Sterling B. Lordly, St. 
John, 148, 

Horse-sHor Naits.—James, Pender, St. John, 2. 

LuMBERMEN.—Tapley Bros., St. Johni "89: Hilliard, Bros., St. John, 164. 
T. Desbrisay, foreman for 8, Snowball, Chatham, 372. Alexander Gibson, 
Marysville, 447, 

Macuinists.—Fred., Williamson, St. John, 81. 

MASoNS AND BottpERs.—Mooney & Son , St. John, 95. 

Minters.—W, A. Hickson, N ewcastle, 405. 

PLUMBER AND GASFITTER.—D, Doyle, St. John 149. 

Printine.—Hugh Finlay, Daily Telegraph, St. John, 115. Richard O’Brien, 
Hvening Globe, St. John, 120. Jacob §. Clarke, foreman Evening Globe, St. J ohn, 
137. John C. Key, Evening Globe, St. J ohn, 139, Henry Buchanan, compositor, 
Evening Globe, St. John, 152. John McGourty, St. John, 165. W.H. Burke, 
St. John, 167. W. J. Clarke, St. John, 171. John W. Gilmour, proprietor 
Daily Telegraph, St. John, 183. 

Rarrsmen.—Henry Logan, St. J ohn, 225. 
Rattways.—D, Pottinger, chief superintendent Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 
316. : 

Rotting Minus.—George Ketchem, St. John, 17. 

SHIP-BROKER.—Samuel Scotield, St. John, 209. 

Sup Laporers’ Socrery.—M. Kelly, St. John, 232-235, 

STEVEDORE.—John Woods, Chatham, 378. 

STonecurrers.—Edward Lawlor, St. J ohn, 141. Michael Coffee, St. 
George, 511. Nicholas Meating, St. George, 514. Charles Johnson, St. George, 
919. David McAdam, St. George, 524. George Marshall, St. George, 526. 

TinsmiTHs.—Samuel Winter, Moncton, 321. 

TRapina Company.—George E. Fisher, agent, Chatham, 399, 


SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES, AND THEIR INVESTMENTS— 


AGRICULTURAL IMpLEMENTS.—F, P. Thompson, Fredericton, 441. 

AXE AND EDGE Too MaKker.—T. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 479. - 

Buacksmity’s Hrtprer.—Pat, Walsh, St. John, 239. William Lewis, St. 
John, 274. Charles Doherty, St. John, 289. 

Boarp or Assessors.~Wm. F, Bunting, chairman, St. John, 23. 

Box anp Maron Maxrrs,—G. Flewelling, St. John, 68. 

Carpentrer.—Hiram Mill, St. J ohn, 496. 

Car Buinpers.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 123. 

CaRriace Buriper.—A. Edgecombe, Fredericton, 427. B. R. DeWolfe, St. 
Stephen, 477. 

CAULKER.—John C. Thomas, St. John, 144, 

CHaTHaM Founpry.—T. F. Gillespie, owner, Chatham, 364. 

CLornier.—F. C. Cole, Moncton, 340. 

CONFECTIONERS.—Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 469. George McAndrews, St. 
Stephen, 492, 
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- ContRACTOR AND BuinpER.—W. EH. Day, Moncton, 304. 

Cooprr.—George Porteous, Moncton, 345. | 

Corron Mini.—John Fielding, weaver, Moncton, 324. Alex. Gibson, owner, 
Marysville, 445. W. E. Cheswell, overseer spinning department, Marysville, 
455. Jos. Cheetham, mule spinner, Marysville, 465. Louis Dexter, assistant 
superintendent, St. Croix, St. Stephen, 483. 

Door AND SasH Facrory.—Alex. Christie, St. John, 6. Haley Bros. & Co., 
St. John, 285. Jos, C. Risteen, Fredericton, 438. 

ENGINEER.—John Schlyer, Fredericton, 433. 

Fish Deater.—Enoch B. Colwell, St. John, 291. 

FRENcHFoRT Quarry.—cC. E. Fish, owner, Newcastle, 423. 

Furnirure Factory—John D. Howe, St. John, 8. 8S. B. Lordly, St. John, 
148. Duncan Sharp, St. John, 153. W. F. Vroom, St. Stephen, 473. 

Granrre PoLisHeRs.—David McAdam, St. George, 525. Lawrence Murphy, 
St. George, 531. 
_ Granrre Stone Manuracturine Co,—Coutts Milne & Co., St. George, 507. 
Epps, Dodds & Co,, St. George, 511. Tate, Meating & Co., St. George, 515. 
Alexander Taylor, St. George, 517. Charles Johnson, St. George, 519. 

House Jomnpr.—Wm. Gardiner, Moncton, 361. 

Inspector or Liaguts—James P. Mitchell, Newcastle, 412. 

Tron Founpry.—Walter H. Allan, St. John, 175. 

Laporers.—Thomas Kingston, Chatham, 385. John Mahoney, Catham, 
386. 

Locomotive ENGINEER.—John Stewart, St. John, 246. 

Lumeer Mercuants.—Hilliard Bros., St. John, 164. Alexander Gibson, 
Marysville, 445. 

Macuine Suop.—. Brophy, St. John, 287. 

Maritime Leap AnD Saw Works.—Wm. Greig, St. John, 9, 10. 

Mercuanr Tarnors.—J.8. May & Son, St. John, 119. Andrew Gilmour, 
128. 

Mitter.—J. A. Humphry, Moncton, 347. 

Nai Maxer.—Fred. Bustin, St. John, 230. 

Paper Facrory.—C. L. Nelson, St. John, 50. 

Rottwne Mitu.—George Quigley, superintendent, St. John, 108. 

Saw Miru.—wW. A. Hickson, Neweastle, 405. 

Savings Banx.—S: B. Patterson, accountant, St. John, 216, 217, 218, 219. 

SHIP BROKER.—Samuel Scofield, St. John, 213. 

Snip CARPENTER.—Thomas Kelly, Chatham, 395. 

Surp Laporers’ Socrery.—M. Kelly, secretary, St. John, 234. 

Snip Reparrer.—John Ruddock, St. John, 224. 

SmaLL Harpware.—W. McFarland, Fredericton, 425. 

Soap Manuracturine Co.—J. E. Ganong, St. Stephen, 474. 

STEVEDORE.—John Woods, Chatham, 378. 

SroNECUTTERS.—Wm. Kane, St. John, 36. Edward Lawlor, St. John, 141. 

Pat Drumgold, St. George, 526. Russell Armstrong, St. George, 531. 

TANNER.—Wm. Peters, St. John, 132. 

Tine AND BrICcK-MAKER.—James Lee, St. Jobn, 57. 

TinsmirH AND Stove DEALeR.—S. Winter, Moncton, 321. 

TRUNK-MAKER.—John F. Munro, St. John, 135. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS OF FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS AND WORK- 
INGMEN’S DWELLINGS— 


AgricuLTURAL ImpLemENts.—F. P. Thompson, Fredericton, 442. 
Biacksmitus.—Jos. Ryder, St. John, 150. Pat. Walsh, St. John, 238. 
Boarp or Assessors —Wm. F. Bunting, St. John, 23. 

Boots anp Suors.—D. J. Doherty, St. John, 102. 
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Box anp MAron-mMAKERS.—G. & G. Flewelling, St. John, 68. 

Brus AND Broom Facrory.—T. S. Simms, St. John, 4. Miss Nixon, St. 
John, 145, 

CABINETMAKER.—J. McMurkery, St. John, 71. 

Car Burpers.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 125. 

CARRIAGE BurtpERS.—P vice & Shaw, St. John, 19. 

Cigar MANnuracturers—A. H. Bell, St. John, 11. - Peter Quinn, St. John, 
76. Thomas Glen, St. John, 242. 

CLoTHieR.—I. C. Cole, Moncton, 340. 

Conrectioners.—J. R. Woodburn, St. John, 36. Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 
470. Frank Murphy, St. Stephen, 490. George McAndrews, St. Stephen, 492, 
493. 

Corron Mitt.—J. H. Parks, St. John, 31, Ellen McLean, St. John, 189. 
Operative, St. John, 191. Operative, St. John, 192. Operative, St. John, 193. 
Operative, St. John, 194. Supt. James Hargreaves, St. John, 255, 256, 257. 
R.S. Hocken, manager, Moncton, 299,303. John Walmsley, overseer of weavers, 
Moneton, 322. Jane Ashworth, operative, Moncton, 332, Alex. Gibson, owner, 
Marysville, 449, 450, 452. Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 459. 
Judson Libbey, second hand, cloth room, Marysville, 467. Assistant superin- 
tendent St. Croix, Louis Dexter, St. Stephen, 482, 485. Charles Smith, carder, 
St. Stephen, 487. John McFarlane, second hand. spinning room, St. Stephen, 
488. John Lieper, fixer, St. Croix, St. Stephen, 497. 

Curriers.—D, Carmicheal, St. John, 77. James Winslow, St. John, 110. 

Door AnD Sas# Factory.—Jos. ©. Risteen, Fredericton, 439. 

Dry Goops.—Manchester, Robertson & Allison, St. John, 160. 

ENGINEER.—John McCann, St. John, 108. 

Founpers AnD Excersion Factory.—Hazelhurst & Son, St. John, 131. 

Founpry.—Record’s—Jos. Peters, manager, Moncton, 306. Wm. Rippey, 
Moncton, 325, F. F, Gillespie, owner of Chatham Foundry, Chatham, 364. 

HARNESS-MAKER.—Andrew Brown, St. John, 228. 

Horsz-nain Currer.—F. Marvin. St. John, 48. 

Iron Founper.—W. H., Allan, St. John, 176. . 

Macuine Suop.—J. Brophy, St. John, 287. 

Macuinist.—Jas. Arkwright, St. John, 297. 

Mercuant Tartors.—J. 8. May & Son, St. John, 118. 

Nar Maxer.—F ved. Bustin, St: John, 230. | 

Paper Bag Maxer.—Miss * * > St. John, 196. Robert Leetch, St. 
Johns Toy: 

Paper Manuracturine.—C. L. Nelson, St. John, 49. 

PLUMBER AND Gasrirrer.—Daniel Doyle, St. John, 149. 

PRINTER AND BookpinpER.—R. R. Barnes, St. John, 21. 

Printer.—W. J. Clarke, St. John, 172. W. ©. Sterling, St. John, 173. 
John W. Gilmour, Daily Telegraph, St. John, 181, 182. 

Pusutic Schoo, [nspector.—Wm. S. Carter, St) Johny 155. % 

Rotiina Miti.—Superintendent G. Quigley, St. John, 107. 

Soap Maker.—David Foohey, St. John, 145. St. Croix Manufacturing Co., 
J. E. Ganong, St. Stephen, 474. 

STONECUTTER.—Timothy McCarthy, St. John, 128. 

STOVE-FITTER.—Andrew Damery, St. Johfi, 231. 

TanneR.—Samuel Lane, St. John, 15. Wm. Peters, St. John, 132. 


SUNDAY LABOR— . 


BaaGacr Masur, Intercolonial Ry.—W. J. Kelly, St. John, 251. 
ENGINEER.—Thomas McKenna, St. John, 202. 

Fish DEALER.—Knoch B. Colwell, St. John, 291. 

Heap CLERK, Frereur Orricy.—Fred. Tapley, St. John, 250. 
LAporerR.—Thomas Kingston, Chatham, 384. 


Nigur Warcuman, Intercolonial Ry.—J. R. Humphrey, St. John, 249. 

Portceman, Intercolonial Ry.—Isaac G. Stevens, St. John, 177. 

Soap Maxer.—George Jones, St. Stephen, 494. 

QrEVEDORE.—John Woods, Chatham, 378. Thos. Hollerin, Newcastle, 419. 

GorEuT RatLway Oo.—H. B. Zebley, St. John, 179. Driver, George Moore, 
St. John, 258. 

Upoousrerer.—Wm. Gibson, St. Stephen, 499. 


TECHNICAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION— 


Artist.—John C. Myles, St. John, 43. Frederick H. Myles, St. John, 45. 
‘ARRIAGE BUILDER.—Nevil Shaw, St. John, 19. 

Croan Maxer—Wm. Hamilton, St. Johan, 77. 
Conrectroner.—J. R. Woodburn, St. John, 36. 

GonrRACTOR AND BuiLDER.—W. E. Day, Moncton, 303. 
Corron Mriu.—Albert Sutcliffe, overseer, St. John, 261. Louis Dexter, 

assistant superintendent, St. Stephen, 483. 

Docror or Mepicinp.—Dr. Hutchison, St. John, 299. 

Door AND Sasu Facrory.—George Emery, St. John, 83. 
Furnrrure Facrory.—A. J. Lordly, St. John, 13. 

GuneRAL Mercuant.—J. Murchie, St. Stephen, dO4. 
InsuRANcE AGEentT.— Wm. Jarvis, St. John, 269. 

Iron Founper.—W. H. Allan, St. John, 176. 
Macuinist.—Fred. Williamson, St. John, 82. 

Masons anp BurtpErs.—B. Mooney & Sons, St. John, 96. 
Owens Art Instirution.—R. Reed, president, St. John, 271. 

Puanrx Coat Co.—James Kennedy, president, St. John, 62. 
Porice Macistrats.—R. Murray, Chatham, 381-383. 
Prinrine.—Hugh Finlay, Daily Telegraph, St. John, 113. 
Pusiic ScHooL [nspector.—Wm. §. Carter, St. John, 154-158. 
Ropr Facrory.—T. O’Connor & Sons, St. John, 34. 

Soap MANUFACTURING Co.—J . E. Ganong, St. Stephen, 474. 
Wiaains OnpHAN AsyLuM—Rev. R. Mathers, St. John, 277. 


TENEMENT HOUSES AND WORKINGMEN’S DWELLINGS— 


Boarp or AssEessors.—Wm. F. Bunting, chairman, St. John, 23. 
Garrtace Bortper—B. R. DeWolfe, St. Stephen, 477. 
_Conrectioners.—Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 469. George McAndrews, St. 
Stephen, 492. 

Cooprer.—George Porteous, Moncton, 345. 

Corron Miiu.—John Fielding, Moncton, 324. C. 8. Googhan, superintend- 
ent, Marysville, 449. W. E. Cheswell, overseer spinning department, Marys- 
ville, 455. Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 459. John Hatch, weaving 
room, Marysville, 452. John Lieper, fixer, St. Stephen, 497. 

Door AnD Sasu Factory.—J. C. Risteen, Fredericton, A3T. 
Furniture Factory.—A. J. Lordly, St. John, 14. W.F. Vroom, St. Stephen, 


ATS. 
Insurance AGENT.—Wm. Jarvis, St. John, 267. 
Paper Facrory.—C. L. Nelson, St. John, 49. 
Pueentx Coat Co—James Kennedy, St. John, 61. 
Saw Mitit.—wW. A. Hickson, Newcastle, 406. 

, QHrp-BROKER,—Samuel Scofield, St. John, 213. 

So,p Maker.—Charles Engle, St. John, 75. David Foohey, St. John, 149. 
QnoNE-CUTTER.—Wm. Kane, St. John, 35. George Marshall, St. George, 526. 
TaNNER.—Samuel Lane, St. John, 15. Wm. Todd, Fredericton, 432 
UpHoisterER.— Wm. Gibson, St. Stephen, 495. 
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TRUCK SYSTEM— 


BiacksmitH.—Harry McGowan, St. George, 530 

CABINETMAKER.—N, EH. Sederquest, St. Stephen, 500. 

CarpEenteRS.—D. McKinnon, Moncton, 350. Wm. Gardiner, Moncton, 361. 

CHATHAM Founpry.—T. F. Gillespie, owner of, Chatham, 365. 

CLoTHIER.—H. C. Cole, Moncton, 340. 

Cooper SuGar Rerinery.—G. Porteous, Moncton, 346. 

Corton Mitu.—Jos. Garside, operative, Moncton, 331. W. EH. Cheswell, 
overseer, Marysville, 455. J. EH. McPherson, dyer, Marysville, 456. Frank Wood, 
slasher tender, Marysville, 458. C. O. Shaw, overseer cloth hall, Marysville, 460. 
Jos. Cheetham, mule spinner, Marysville, 464. Judson Libbey, second hand, 
cloth room, 466. Louis Dexter, assistant superintendent St. Croix, St. Stephen, 
483. . John McFarlane, second hand spinner, 488. 6 

Furniture Painter—Wm. Fraser, St. Stephen, 498. 

FRENcHFORT QuarRy.—Wm. Sutherland, Newcastle, 416, 417. O. E. Fish, 
owner, 422, 423. | 

GENERAL Murcuants.—. Taylor, Moncton, 338. J. McLaggan, Newcastle, 
416, 

GRanITE PoLttsHERs.—David McAdam, St. George, 525. George Marshall, 
St. George, 526. Lawrence Murphy, St. George, 531, 

GRANITE STONE MANUFACTURING.—Coutts, Milne & Co., St. George, 506. Epps, 
Dodds & Co., St. George, 512. N. Meating (Tate, Meating & Co)., 514. ©. John- 
son (Milne, Coutts & Co)., 519. 

InspEcror or Licurs.—Jas. P. Mitchell, Newcastle, 469, 410, 411. 

Lasorers.—J. Kingston, Chatham, 385. George Synnot, Chatham, 389. 

Lumpermen.—H, Hutchinson, Chatham, 368. TT. Desbrisay, foreman for 
Mr. Snowball, 371, 372. 

Lumber Mercnant.—Alex. Gibson, Marysville, 444. 

SAw Mitis.—W. A. Hickson, Newcastle, 405,406. Allan Ritchie, Newcastle, 
407,408. John Hearn, foreman, Newcastle, 420. 

Sup CARPENTER.—N. McLaughlin, Chatham, 396. 

SLIPPERS AND Orl Tannep Larriaans.—St. Stephen, 489. 

Spoot Facrory.—J. Russell, Newcastle, 401, 402. John Patton, foreman, 
Newcastle, 414. 

STONECUTTERS.—Pat Drumgold, St. George, 526. Guy Clinch, St. George, 
528. Russell Armstrong, St. George, 530. 

LrapdEeR.—John Coleman, Chatham, 389. 

Trading Co—Agent, N. B., Chatham, 399, 400. 

UpnHotstTERER.—W. Gibson, St. Stephen, 495. 

WiGgwamM-MAKER.—T’ M. Boyd, St. Stephen, 499. 


WAGES IN CANADA AS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BuacksmitH.—Harry McGowan, St. George, 530. 

Brass FounpErs—T. McAvity & Sons, St. John, 29. 

CABINETMAKER.—N, H. Sederquest, St. Stephen, 500. 

JARRIAGE Burrpurs.—Nevil Shaw, St. John, 19. Alfred Edgecombe, Fred- 
ericton, 437. B. R. DeWolfe, St. Stephen, 477. 

Cigar Maxer.—H. Frederickson, foreman, St. John, 74. Thomas Glen, 
St. John, 241. John Lowell, St. John, 245. 

ConFECTIONERS.—Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 469-470. Frank Murphy, St. 
Stephen, 490. 

Cooprr.—George Porteous, Moncton, 345. 

Corton Mirt.—Jas. Hargreaves, superintendent, N. B., St. John, 256. Thos. 
Whalen, mule spinner, St. John. 262. John Garside, beamer, St. John, 263. Peter 
Duxberry, spinner, Moncton, 328. Jane Ashworth, operative, Moncton, 
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333, ©.S. Googhan, superintendent, Marysville, 449. W. H. Cheswell, overseer 
spinning department, Marysville, 454. J.C. McPherson, Dyer, Marysville, 457% 
Frank Wood, slasher tender, Marysville, 458, John Hatch, weaving room. 
Marysville, 462. John Cheetham, mule spinner, Marysville, 464, Charles Smith, 
carder, St. Stephen, 486. John Lieper, fixer, St. Stephen, 498. 

CurriER.—Joseph Winslow, St. John, 110. 

Forniture Painrer—Wm. Fraser, St. Stephen, 498. 

Granire Srone Manuractrurine Co.—Coutts, Milne & Co., St. George, 507. 
Alex Taylor, St. George, 517. Wm. Coutts, St. George, 523. Fred Bogue, St. 
George, 523. 

Harness Maxer.—Andrew Brown, St. John, 229. 

Macutnist.—Edward Stephenson, St. John, 46. Wm. F. Myers, St. John, 82. 

Masons anp Buruprers.—B. Mooney & Sons, St. John, 97. 

Prinrer anp Book Brnper.—R. R. Burns, St. John, 22. Hugh Finlay, fore- 
man, Daily Telegraph, 113. 

Rotting Mitu.—J. H. Poole, roll turner, St. John, 289. 

SHIP-BROKER.—Samuel Scofield, St. John, 284. 

Snip ReparkeR.—John Ruddock, St. John, 224. 

Soap MAkrer.—Charles Engle, St. John, 75. 

Spoo, Factory.—John Patton, Newcastle, 413. 

QronECUTTERS—Edward Lawlor, St. John, 146. Frederick Crawley, St. 
George, 532. 

UpnousterER. —Whitney Dunham, St. John, 109. Wm. Gibson, St. Stephen, 
495, ; 


WEEKLY PAYMENTS AND PAY DAYS— 


AgricutturaL ImpLtements.—T. P. Thompson, Fredericton, 440, 442. 

Ax AND Epgx-root Co.—T. W. Broad, St. Stephen, 478. 

Brush anp Broom Facrory.—T. 8. Simms, St. John, 4. Wm. Rogers, 
St. John, 39. Miss Nixon, St. John, 146. John Sullivan; St. John, 151. 

Brass frounpers.—T. McAvity & Sons, St. John, 29. 

Biacksmirus.—Joseph Ryder, St. John, 150. Charles Doherty, St. John, 
289, John Fraser, Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 360. 

CABINEMAKER.—Firank Lane, St. John, 70. Sterling B. Lordly, St. John, 
148. N. E. Sederquest, St. Stephen, 500. 

Carrtace Burtpers.—Nevil Shaw, St. John, 20. Alfred Edgecombe, Fre- 
dericton, 426. B. R. DeWolfe, St. Stephen, 476. 

Car Burppers.—Jas. Harris & Co., St. John, 123. Alfred Haines, St. John, 294. 

ConrEectioners.—Ganong Bros., St. Stephen, 471. Frank Murphy, St. 
Stephen, 490. 

Conpucror.—John Casey, Intercolonial Ry., Moncton, 355. 

Contractors AND BurrpEers.—W. E. Day, Moncton, 306. (ceorge Brown, 
Newcastle, 418. ' 

Corron Miru.—John H. Parks, manager, St. John, 31. Miss Klien McLean, 
operative, St. John, 189. Miss * > > operative, St. John, {OU Che 
Hocken, manager, Moncton, 300. Jane Ashworth, operative, Moncton, 332. 
John Fielding, weaver, Moncton, 324. Alex. Gibson, owner, Marysville, 444. 
J. GC. McPherson, dyer, Marysville, 457. John Mau-doch, overseer carding 
department, Marysville, 460, If ank Wheeler, operative, Marys ville, 463. Judson 
Libbey, second hand, cloth room, Marysville, 466. Louis Dexte-, assistant super- 
intendent, St. Stephen, 482. John McFarlane, second hand, spinning, St. Stephen, 


488. 

CurrreR.—Joseph Winslow, St. John, 110. - 

DIVISIONAL SUPERINTENDENT, New BRUNSWICK Ry.—St. John, 205. 

Door anv SasH Facrory.—Alex, Christie, St. John, 6. George Emery, 
St. John, 83. Rupert Haley, St. John, 286. Paul Lea, Moncton, 308. Joseph 
Risteen, Fredericton, 438. 


Dry Goops.—Joseph Allison, St. John, 160. — 
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EnainreR.—John McCann, St. John, 108. John Stewart, St. John, 246, 

Founpry.—Hazelhurst & Son, St. John, 131. Joshua Peters, manager, 
Moncton, 306. Wm. Rippey, foreman, Moncton, 326, Thos. F, Gillespie, owner, 
Chatham, 364. Wm. Muirhead, Chatham, 366. James Murray, Neweastle, 409. 

FREeNcHFrorr Quarry.—Wm. Sutherland, Newcastle, 416. “C. B. Fish, owner, 
Newcastle, 422. 

GENERAL Mercuant.—T. Taylor, Moncton, 338. 

HARNESS-MAKER.—Andrew Brown, St. John, 228. 

Horse-sHor Naiis, Maxx or.—J. Pender, St. John, 2, 3. 

Laxorer.—Pat. Kennedy, St. John, 266. Thomas Kingston, Chatham, 384. 
Greorge Synnot, Chatham, 389. 

LumBermMen.—Seymour Peters, Moncton, 337. Ernest Hutchinson, Chatham, 
367. T. Desbrisay, Chatham 371. D. McLaughlin, Chatham, 377. Wm. Ryan, 
Newcastle, 422. . 

MacuineE Suops.—J. Brophy, St. John, 287. 

Macuinist.—Henry, Moran, St. John, 230. John N ugent, Intercolonial Ry., 
Moncton, 359. George Groat, Chatham, 391. Alex. Fraser, Chatham, 397. 

Mason AnD Buriper.—Pat. Mooney, St. John, 97. 

Mercuant Tattors.—J.8. May & Sons, St. John, 119. B.C. Cole, Moncton, 340. 

Paint Factory.—G. F, Thompson, St. John, 134. 

PatnteR.—Wm. Fraser, St. Stephen, 498. 

Paper Baa Factory.—Miss * * *, St. John, 196. 

PATTERNMAKER.—Victor Dykeman, St. John, 296. Wm. Firth, Chatham, 387. 

PLUMBER AND GasrirTBr.—D. Doyle, St. John, 149. 

PonicemAN, InTERcoLoNIAL Ry.—J. G. Stevens, St. John, 177. 

Printine.—Daily Telegraph, St. John, 112. Evening Globe, 119. Globe, 
138. Barnes & Co., 266. 

Rarrsmen.—Henry Logan, St. John, 225. William Mason, St. John, 240. 

Rotiine Miti.—G. Quigley, St. John, 107. 

Rope Manuracturers.—P. L. Connor, St. John, 34. 

Saw Mitu.—W. A. Hickson, Newcastle, 405. Allan Ritchie, N ewcastle, 407. 
John Hearn, 420. 

Sup Laporers’ Socrety.—M. Kelly, St. John, 232 | 

SLIPPERS AND OIL-TANNED Larriaans.—C. N. Vroom, St. Stephen, 489, 

SLIPPERS, Wiawam.—T. M. Boyd, St. Stephen, 499. 

SMALL Harpware.—W. McFarland, Fredericton, 425. 

SoAP-MAKER.—Charles Engle, St. John, 75. David Foohey, St. John, 144. 
Joseph Howard, Moncton, 335, J. E. Ganong, St. Stephen, 474. George Jones, 
St. Stephen, 494. 

Spoon Facrory.—John Russell, Newcastle, 401. John Patton, Newcastle, 414. 

STEVEDORE.—Thomas Hollerin, Newcastle, 419. 

STONECUTTERS.—Tim. McCarthy, St. John, 128. Edward Lawlor, St. John. 
141. Coutts, Milne & Co., St. George, 506. Charles J ohnson, St. George, 519. 
Epps, Dodds & Co., St. George, 511. James Dodds, St. George, 521. Thomas 
Coleman, St. George, 513. Tate, Meating & Co., St. George, 514. Alex. Taylor, 
St. George, 517. David McAdam, St. George, 524. Patrick Drumgold, St. 
George, 527. Guy Clinch, St. George, 528. Waverly Murray, St. George, 533. 
Klymer A. Young, St. George, 534. 

STOVE-FITTER.—A. Damery, St. John, 231. wa 

__Sue@ar Rerinery.—Thos. P. Williams, Moncton, 319. Barnabas White, 
packer, Moncton, 348. Paschal White, Moncton, 351. 
SURVEYOR OF LumBrr.—G. R. Johnston, Chatham, 397. 
* TANNER AND LarrigAN Maker.—W. Todd, Fredericton, 432. 

TinsmitH.—S. Winter, Moncton, 321. 

TRackmasteR.—Intercolonial Ry., R. Irvine, St. John, 223. 

TRapina Co.—George E. Fisher, agent, N.B., Chatham, 399. 

Trunk Facrory.—J. J. Munro, St. John, 135. 

Upxotsteren.—W. Gibson, St. Stephen, 495. 
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ARRANGED IN THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE NAMES OF THE 
WITNESSES. 
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NEw BRUNSWICK 


AuuAN, Water H., Ironfounder, St. John - - - 174-176 
Hours moulders work. Wages, 174. Classes of castings made. Apprentices. 
Seldom trouble with the men. Child labor, 175. Ventilation, 176. 
Auison, Josepu, St. John, Manufacturer of Shirts, Ladies’ Under- 

garments, Mantles, Millinery and Straw Goods - - 159-162 
Employs 150 to 160 hands. Wages paid skilled sewing women. Wages of men, 
159. Separate conveniences. Fines, 160. Contract work. How hands are paid. 
Sells mostly in Maritime Provinces and Montreal, 161. Increase in business, 162. 


Arxwricut, JAMES, Machinist, Tool-maker - - 297 
Average earnings. Shop well ventilated, 297. 

Amprose, ArtHuR, Employé Cotton Mill, Moncton - - - 329-330 
Wages received. Child labor. Fines. Treatment of boys, 329. 

ArmstronG, Russet, Stonecutter, St. George - : - - 530 


Average pay of stonecutters. Months of labor in year. Taxes. Owns his house, 
530. | 

Asuwortu, JANE, Operative Cotton Mill, Moncton - . . 332-333 
Works in weaving room. Wages. Rules posted. Ages of little girls, Time for 
dinner. Months in year employed, 532. Experience in other places, 333. 

Barnus, R. R., Printer and Bookbinder, St. John - : : 20-22 
Compositors paid by week. Hours of work, Apprentices. Wages of girls. No 
limitation of number of apprentices, 20. Imported school books complained of. 
Doors open out. Apprentices do not stay. Pay of job hands, 21. Wages no better 
in Boston than in St. John, 22. 

Barry, Joun, Conductor Intercolonial Railway : - : : 353 
Corroborates Mr. Olive’s evidence (page 35%). Has no complaints against Inter- 
colonial Ry. system, 353. 

Bartiert, Rosert, Engineer New Brunswick Railway - - - 202 
_ Approves testimony of Mr. Burgess, 202. 

Bagnaui, THomas, Laftsman - - : - - - 227 
Corroborates evidence of Mr. Logan (page 225). Hours a day working. No Sunday 
work. No boys employed, 227. 

Bewy, Apam H., Cigar Manufacturer, St. John - : - - 10-138 


Hands employed. Girls employed, 10. Wages. Piece-work. Wages skilled men. 
Separate conveniences. Imperfect cigars, 11. Fining. Do not search hands. Com- 
petition from Montreal keeps down price. Effects of child labor. Area of sales. 
Constant employment, 12. 
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Boaur, Frep., Granite Worker, St. George — - : “ s 523-524 
Gets 25 cents a day less wages than he did in United States. Costs more to live in 
United States, 523. Hours of work. Paid once a month. Relations between 
employer and employed good. No grievances. Believes in indenturing apprentices, 
524. 

Berry, JAmMEs, Printer and Reporter, St John - - - 125-127 
Discusses printing of school books in Province, 125. Enquiry extended to paper, 
printing and binding, 126. School books, if locally printed, could be supplied 25 per 
cent. cheaper than imported, 127. 


Born, P. M., Wigwam-maker, St. Stephens — - - - : 498-499 
Bynploye en hands, 498. Good arrangements in case of fire. Works ten hours a 
day. Pays weekly, 499, 


Boyer, R., Hmploye Sash and Door Factory . - = 84-85 
Precautions against accident, 84. Machinery does away with boys’ help, 85. 

Bray, Witi1aM, Foreman Cooper, Sugar Refinery, Moncton - : 344 
Men Mae Average earnings. Hours of work. Sugar barrels, 344 

Broan, F. W., Axes and Hdge-tools, St. Stephen - - : 4'77-480 


rosea my Peon ae hands. Wages to blacksmiths; to polishers; to wood-workers, 
Hours of work. Continuous yearly employment, 477. Men steady. Nearly all 
New Brunswickers. Some own houses. Rents. Pays monthly. No apprentices. 
Principal markets. Londonderry iron, 478. Manufactures drain pipe. Why wages 
are lower in summer than in winter. Strong hopes of large manufacture, 479. 
Would like duty taken off American cement, 480. 


Bropuy, Joun, Foreman Machine Shop ‘ 4 2 s 987 
Hands employed. Hours of work. Workmen as owners of homes. Cost to support 
a family, 287. 

Brown, ANDREW, Harness-maker, St. John - - . : 238-229 
Skilled journeymen’s wages. Complains of prison-made work from Upper Provinces. 

Lessens employment. Wages have not varied. Collar-making. Ontario leather 
used, Paid every week in cash. Harness furniture impor ted, 228. No buckles 
made in Canada, Apprentices. Gets whipped by other Provinces in manufacture of 
whips. Surplus of harness-makers in St. John, 229. 


Brown, CHARLES, Cigar-maker, St. John - hee $ 2 94.7 
Approves of previous evidence. Why he stays, 247. 
Brown, GeorGE, Builder and Carpenter, Newcastle - - : 417-418 


Builds by contract. Ruling prices for good carpenters. Men scarce, 417. Plasterers’ 
wages, Hours of work. Apprentices. Boys ought to serve five years, 418. 

4 ' r 
Brunpiae, THomas, Sail-maker, St. John - 4 ary) 986 
Karnings of men employed. Hours of work. Pays every Saturday. Gets sail cloth 
chiefly from Nova Scotia; also rope. Not so much Bosttes done as formerly in 
his line, 286. : 

Bucuanan, Henry, Compositor, St. John - : : 151-153 
Price of composition on evening papers, 151. Strikes. Plate-matter. Arbitration, 
152. Union men, non-union and employers, 153. 


BucHANAN, FREDERICK, Fisherman, St. John : * : e 392 
Fishes all the year round. Herring fishery, Fisherman’s pay. Dangers of calling, 292. 
Buckuty, Joun, Blacksmith, Newcastle - - - : 418 


Times not prosperous, 418. 


Burarss, MeiBourne, Conductor, New Brunswick Railway - - 200-201 


Corroborates testimony of F. McLellan (page 198), 200. 
Burnuan, 8. L. P., Furniture, St. John : - ; - 27-28 


Thinks less furniture now manufactured in St. John. Wages ofmen, No indentured 
apprentices, 27. Men sober and industrious. Hours work per diem. Sales 
mostly local. Whe. the wood comes from, 28. 


Bunvine, Wintiam F., Chairman Board of Assessors, St. John - - 22-27 


Principle of assessment in St. John, 22. 'Tenements. Mechanics’ income assessment. 
Number of mechanics owning houses. Water rates. Sanitary condition, 23. Dis- 
traint for taxes. Objects to land taxes, 24. Incomes of professional classes, 25. 
Exemptions from taxes. Value of real estate. Statistics of taxes, 26. Total value 
for taxation and taxes received, 27. | 


Burks, W. H., Printer, St. John : : - - - 166-170 
Objects to plate-matter, 166, Cause of late difficulty between employers and 
employés, 167. How settled, 168. Hours compositors work. Apprentices, 169. 


Bustin, Freperics, Nailer, St. John : - - 229-230 


-Cut-nail industry. Extent of in St. John. Wages, skilled men. Hours of work, 


229. No dangerous machines. Few men save money to buy houses, 230. 


Burier, Roperr, Ornamental Stonecutter - - - . - 293 
Karnings of men. Whence the marble is got. Freestone all Canadian, 293. 

CaniLtL, W., Blacksmith, Chatham : - - - - - 9888 
Wages and hours of work. Steady work, 388. 

Canwet, H. B., Fish Dealer, St. John - - - 290-292 


Catch of fish. Boats employed. Time engaged. Where fish sent. No market in 
Upper Provinces, Halifax having the advantage. Fishing season, 290. Close season 
during Sundays. Market in United States. Frozen fish. N ationality of fishermen. 
Quite a number own their homes, 291. Cost of boats, 292. ; 
CarmronarL, Davin, Currier, St. John - - - - 77-78 
Trade a healthy one. Tan leather for larrigans and moccasins, it. Wages paid. 
No fines. Constant employment. Source of leather supply, 78. 

Carrer, Wa. S., Public School Inspector - : - - 154-158 
School age in New-Brunswick. Attendance in schools. Large number children 
leave school before twelve years, 154. No technical education. School accommo- 
dation. Sanitary condition good. Salavies of teachers. Female teacher does not 
receive equal salary with male teachers, 155. Purchase of school books, 156. 
Truant officer. Printing of school books, 157. Imported school books, 158. 

Gasny, Jonn, Conductor Intercolonial Railway - : - 353-355 
A day’srun. Pay. Running boards. Car-couplers. Brakes, 354. Paid monthly. 
No dismissals without investigation, 359. 

Cunernam, J., Mule Spinner, Marysville - - - - 464-465 
Hands employed. No females. No labor difficulties. No fines. Man can live 
cheaper than in United States. Can save more money. Rent, 464. Whence the 
workmen come, 465. | 

Cuerry, Wm., Stevedore, Chatham : : - . . 392-393 
Approves of H. Kelly’s evidence (page 391). Depression in lumber business, 392. 
Harnings of stevedore ; of ship-laborer. Months in year working, 393. 

CuesweLt, W. B., Overseer Spinning Department, Marysville - 453-456 
Hands employed. Girls employed. Wages to small girls, 453. Other wages, Help 
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in mill more intelligent than in United States. No place of punishment, 454. Time 


per diem. House rent. Cost of living cheaper than in United States. Educational 
privileges good, 455. Night work, 456. 


CutsHoim, H., Employé Street Railway, St. John : - - 288 
Stablemen’s work and wages, 288. 
Curistiz, ALEX., Door and Sash Factory, St. John : : - §-6 


Handsemployed. Condition of trade. Wages paid. Apprentice system. No labor 
troubles, 5. Hours of work. Paid every week. Machinery protected. Men own 
houses. - Cost of living lower, 6. 


CLARKE, W. J., Printer, St. John - - - - - 171-172 
Corroborates evidence J. Seymour, (page 170), 'Thinks proprietors grind men down. 
No fire-escapes, 171. Ventilation, 172. | 
Cuincu, J., Stonecutter, St. George - - - : - 528-529 
Paid once a month, 528, Stonecutter’s kit. No grievances, except want of law for 
collection of wages from delinquent companies, 529. 

Corre, M., Granite Quarry, St. George - - . - 511-513 


Men employed. Wages. Constant employment. Married men own their houses: 
Pays once a month. No strikes, 511. Men sober and industrious, Apprentices are 
indentured. No trucksystem. Market chiefly in Ontario, _ Railway freights against 
the business, Yearly output. Import steel points from England, 512. Machinery 
protected, 513. 


Cox, E. C., Clothier, Moncton - - - - - 339-340 
Earnings of men. Nine months’ steady work. Earnings of women, 339. Con- 
veniences. Men own houses. Wages paid weekly, 340. 

CoLEeman, John, Farmer and Trader - - - - - 389-390 
Store orders, 389. No demand for farm laborers. Not much savings from earnings, 
390. 

CoLrman, T., Granite Works, St. George - - - - - 5138 
Corroborates M. Coffee’s evidence (page 511). Complains of railway rates. Pays 
monthly, 513. 

Connor, P. L., Rope-maker, St. John - : - > : 32-34 


Hands employed. Business increasing. Send binding twine to Manitoba and 
Ontario. Wages paid. Hours of work. Employ girls and boys, 32. Wages children. 
Men industrious and steady. Never had serious labor troubles. Constant employment. 
Sometimes night work, 33. Hxtra pay for extra work. Female operatives. Bind- 
ing twine better than American. Hands paid fortnightly, 34. 


Courrs, WILLIAM, Granite Quarry, St. George - ; - 522-528 


A day’s work. Men employed all the year, 522. Pays same wages as in Onited 
States. Cost of living less. Market in United States and Ontario. Principal com- 
petition from Scotland ; owing to railway rates here, 523. 


Cox, Wituiam, Warper . . : - - - - 263 
Harnings of warpers. Pretty constant work, 263. . 
Craw ry, F., Stonecutter, St. George - . : - 532-533 


Average pay. Makes $600 a year. Wages of stonecutters. Rent. Some own their 
houses, 532. Apprentices, 533. - 
Croruers, Samugt, Oarriage Builder : - - - 105-106 


Men employed. Wages paid. Market for carriages. Hours of work. Few American 
carriages imported. Apprentices. Competition from Montreal and Toronto. Thinks 


he can get better hubs, spokes, etc., from the States, 105. Trade not increasing. 
Some leather findings manufactured in the Province. Wages of carriage-trimmers, 106. 


Cuputp, J. W., Cotton Operative - - - - - - 261 
Hands employed in mule room. Karnings. Boy labor. Accident, 261. 
Cuniinan, Joun, President Cartmen’s Union : . - - 40-41 


Corporation of St. John prescribe regulations of prices and places, 40. Complains of 
railways delivering freight. Casters find benefit in being organized, 41. 

Cunnincuam, R., Brush Maker, St. John - . - - 153 
Corroborates John Sullivan’s evidence (page Tol) 15 
Curran, J., Ship carpenter, Chatham - - - : 394-395 


Not steady employment. Wages, 394. Works ten months in year. Not much ship- 
building done of late years, 399. 
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Curry, Davin, Currier, St. John - - : - - 110-111 
Corrobozates previous witness (page 110). 
Crarke, J. 8., Foreman Newspaper Office, St. John . . - 137-138 


Hands in composing room. Number of journeymen. Typographical Union. Scale 
of prices. Troubles in office, 137. Details of trouble. Hands paid weekly. Use of 
plates, 188. 


Dany, M., Brakesman Intercolonial Railway - : : - 355-356 
Miles making a day’s run. Pay. Is insured, Has no complaints, 356. 
Damery, A., Stove-fitter, St. John : - : - - 231 


Wages. Employed nine months in year. Ventilation. Paid weekly. No organiza- 
tion among his trade, 231. 


Danviue, F. E., Surveyor, Chatham - - - - . 374 
Seller of lumber chooses surveyor. Buyer pays him. Character of workingmen in 
Chatham, 374. 


Davis, WILLIAM, Cigarmaker, St. John - - : - - ver 


Corroborates evidence of EH. Quinn (page 76). No system of punishment where he 
works, 77. | 


Day, W. E., Contractor and Builder - - - - 303-305 
Employs fifteen men. Wages of carpenters; of bricklayers ; of plasters. Apprentices. 


No facilities for getting a knowledge of architecture and mechanical drawing. 
Months a year during which men have work, 303. Number of workmen own their 
homes. Wages of stone-masons. No combination among builders, 304. No labor 


trouble. Pays weekly. Laborers’ wages, 305, 

Desprisay, P., Foreman of Mill, Chatham - - - 370-372 
Men employed in lumbering. Pay of men. Hours of work. Mon‘hs in year at 
work, Ship laborers’ wages compared with Quebec, 370. Men paid every fortnight 
Due bills, 371. Prices of provisions. Wages on Chatham Railway, 372. 

DeWotr, B. R., Carriage Builder, St. Stephen . - : - 475-477 
Hands employed. Stock pringipally imported. Pay of men. Apprentices, 475. 
Pays every Saturday in cash. Uses principally English lead. Thinks Canadian lead 
greatly improved within past few years, but not equal to English. Canadian colors 
compare favorably with any. Principal competition from Ontario. No strikes, 476. 
Men sober, Trimmings principally imported. Canadian leather improved, and uses 
more of it. Rent. Wages in Calais compared with Canadian, 477. 


Dexter, Louts, Assistant Superintendent Cotton Mull, St. Stephen - 480-486 
Employ 630 hands. Have 957 looms and 3,200 spindles. Wages, men and women, 
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480. Wages various branches. Hours of work, Occasional fines. Fire protection, 
481. Separate conveniences. Pay hands once a month, No flogging of children, 
482. No place of confinement. Pays in cash, Morality of the women high. Km- 


ployés now natives, who ave better than foreigners. Some of hands own their homes, 
Cost of board. Almost all the hands can read and write, 483. 


Dopps, J., Granite Works, St. George - - : : 521-522 
Men employed. Wages paid. Apprentices, Pays once a month, Markets, Ontario 
and Maritime P:ovinces. Competition chiefly f:om Aberdeen, Scotland, 521. Caused 
by cheaper freight rates, Complains of high railway freight rates. Buys steel 
points in the States, 522. 


Douerty, C., Blacksmith, St. John - - - 289 


Kmploys twenty-six or twenty-eight hands. Highest wages $10 or $11 a week- 
Works ten hours aday. Has three houses of his own. Saved his money since he 
was married, 289, 

Douerty, D. J., Book-keeper, St. John - - . - 100-1038 
Book-keeper in boot and shoe factory, Men employed. Firm does increasing busi- 
ness. Wages of men and of women, Nearly constant employment for hands. No 
regular system of indentucing, 100. Where stock of leather is bought. Cutters’ 
wages, Lasters’ wages, 101. Hours of work. Separate conveniences, Five pro- 
tection, Thinks duty too high on American patented machines, 102. Competition 
chiefly inside Canada. Chiefly from Quebec, 103. 


Dota, C. H., Dyer, Cotton Mill, St: John ° —- - - - 262-263 
Number employed. Wages, 262. Pretty constant employment, 263. 

Dononor, Epwarp, Sugar Refinery, Moncton - - . : 355 
Hours of work. No extra pay for over-time, 355. 

Dorue, D., Plumber and Gassitter, St. John - - - : 149 


Wages. Pretty constant employment. Paid weekly. Apprentices. No organiza- 
tion among plumbers, 149. | 

Drumeorn, P., Stonecutter, St. George - . : - 526-528 
Wages. Owns his house, 526. Is paid monthly, No complaints. No union. Taxes, 
Thinks monthly payments as good as any, 527. 

Dunnam, W., Upholsterer, St. John : - : . 109-110 
Employment constant. Wages. Apprentices. Men can live in St. John fully as 
well as in Boston, 109. 

DuxBerry, Prerer, Spinner, Cotton Mill, Moncton - - 327-328 


Wages. Child labor. Protected machinery. No accidents. Children allowed to sit 
down, 327. He is not better off here than in Kngland, 328. 


Dykeman, V., Pattern-maker, St. John - : : : » 296 
Wages. Works fifty-nine hours. Paid weekly, 296. 

Harwarpt, R., Metal Finisher, Moncton - . : : - 337 
Wages. Hours, 337, | 
Eppy, Henry, Engineer, Moncton - - - ee. ee 394 
Wages. Believes in special examination. Pretty steady employment, 394. 
Epercomss, A., Carriage Builder, Fredericton - - - 426-431 


Employs thirty-five hands. Works all the year round; ten hours a day. Pays weekly. 
Has apprentices, 426. Imports wheels from States; article better than Canadian. 
Carriages come from Montreal and Ontario ; a poor class. Hours of work. Some of 
the men own their own houses. Area for market. Living cheaper than in States. 
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Never heard his men complain of cost of living, 427. Greatest competition from 
Ontario. Complains that freight rates are higher on goods going to Upper Provinces 
than on similar goods from Upper Provinces, 428, No trouble trom strikes. 
Hickory of second growth best wood for wheels. Not to be obtained in Canada, 429. 
Complains of Customs charges, 430. 


Epwarp, J. A., Bookbinder, St. John. : - -" - 295-296 
Wages. Hours. Apprentices, 295. No grievances, 296. 

Emery, ©., Foreman, Sash Factory - - - : - 83-84 
Wages of foreman. Paid on Saturday. Machinery, 4. 

Enauz, Caries, Soap-maker, St. John - : - - 74-75 


Men employed. Wages paid. Whence material obtained. Hoursofwork. Weekly 
payments. Living expenses, 1. 


Farrweatuer, C. H., Wholesale Merchant, St. John eae : 91-94 
Prices of necessaries of life. Wages of storemen, 91-94. 
Freipine, 1., Weaver, Cotton Mills, Moncton : - - 323-324 


Not constantly employed, 323. Paid fortnightly. Wages. Treatment of children 
good, Owns his own home, 324. 

Finuay, H., Foreman of Newspaper, St. John : : : 111-116 
Men employed. Apprentices, 111. Compositors’ wages. Hours of work, 112. 
School books, 113. No labor troubles, 114. 

Fisu, C. E., Proprietor Quarry, Newcastle - - - - 422-423 
No labor troubles. Men paid monthly, 422, Some men own their homes. Number 
employed, 423. 7 

Fisner, G. B., Agent New Brunswick Trading Co., Chatham : - 398-400 
Employs 150 men in summer. Wages paid. Hours of mill work. Pay wages every 
fortnight, 398. No labor trouble. Boys employed. Box factory. Store-goods, 399. 
Fisuer, G. F., Roofer, St. John - - - - - 146-148 


_ Men employed, 146. Wages. Feeights on Intercolonial Ry.., 147 Stock obtained 
within the Province, 148. 


FLEWELLING, G., Box and Match-makers, St. John - - 7) 68-69 


Makes card matches. Employs 70 to 100 hands; three-quarters of them men. Wages. 
Area of sales. Competition from Hull. Several of the men own their homes. 


Business increasing. Separate conveniences. Good ventilation, 68. Box-making. 


Onion boxes for Bermuda. Box-makers’ pay. Holds patents, 69. 


Fooury, D., Soap-maker, St. John - - - - : 144-145 
Men employed. Wages. Paid once a week, 144. Rents. Taxes, 145. 
Foster, E. ©., Tack Manufacturer, St. John - - - 60 


Employs forty hands. One-third boys. Wages. Hours of work. Business 
increasing. Competes successfully with the outside manufacturer, 60. 

Fowumr, J., Manufacturer Edge-tools, St. John ; - - 37-38 
Men employed. Wages paid, 37. Hours of work. Machinery used. Sells springs 
and axles in Quebec and State of Maine, 38. 

Fraser, A., Machinist, Chatham - : ? ; : 396 
Wages. Steady work. Paid every fortnight, 396. 

Fraser, J., Blacksmith, Moncton : - - - - - 
Constant employment. Wages. Hours of work, Paid once a month, 360. 
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Firra, W., Pattern-maker, Chatham : - . - : 387 
Wages. Hours of work. Pay of wages,387. 
Fraser, W., Furniture Painter, St. Stephen : : - - 498 
Hours of work Wages. Paid weekly in cash, 498. 
Fraser, W. J., Miller, Moncton - - - - - 342-3438 


Wages. Hours of work, 342. Price of flour, Decrease in price of flour. Roller 
flour. Thinks duty on corn should be removed, 343. 


FrepericKkson, H., Foreman Cigar Factory St. John - - - 72-73 
Kmploys forty hands; moslty apprentives and girls. Thinks girls make good 
cigars. Earnings. Markets, 72. Montreal child-made cigars come into com- 
petition with him. No fines. No organization among men, 73. 

GANONG, J. K., Soap Manufacturer, St. Stephen - - - 473-475 
Hands employed. Hours of work. Constant employment. Some hands own 
their own homes, 473. Wages. Pays weekly. Whence material used comes. 


Area of market. Business increased, 474. Competition. Sends goods occasionally 
to Montreal. No strikes. Workmen sober, 475. 


Ganona, G. W., Confectioner, St. Stephen - - - 468-471 
Hands employed. Ages of the employed. Pay. Hours of work. Extra work 
extra pay. Continuous employment, 468. Business increasing. Area of sales. 
Working people on Canadian side better off than those on American side. Employes 
are chiefly natives. Competition chiefly from Ontario and Quebec, 649. All but 
one employed can read and write. Wages as good as in Boston, and living cheaper. 
Sugar cheaper than it was some years ago. Business done. Canadian sugar fully 
equal to American, 470. Sales in Ontario and Quebec. Wages paid fortnightly, in 
full. Thinks fortnightly or monthly better than weekly payments, 471. 


GARDINER, W., House Joiner, Moncton yee Ra DLR MS) Fes nts - 360-361 


Wages. Works about eight months in the year, 360. Some own their homes. 
House rent. Men paid in full. Have to go to office for pay, 361. 


Garrett, J., Second Hand in Carding Room, St. John - - . : 264 
Men employed. Wages. Machinery, 264. 
(TARSIDE, J., Beamer, Moncton - - An a : ne) ae 263-264 — 


Hands employed. Condition here not much better than in Kngland, but likes climate 
better, 263, 


(TARSIDE, J., Operative Cotton Mill, Moncton Ss oe Men 330 
Works in cloth department. Wages per week. Boys and girls employed, 330. . 
Grason, A., Marysville Cotton Mills and Lumber, - - - 443-448 — 


Manufactures 25,000,000 long lumber, 16,000,000 laths and 14,000,000 shingles a year. 
Men employed getting out logs, are 700. Their wages. Hmploys also 200 men 8tream- 
driving. Their wages, 443. Employed about seven months in the year. Hours of 
work in lumber mill. Pays monthly; cash. Four hundred and twenty-five hands 
employed in cotton mill, 444. Rent of houses. Many operatives have money in 
savings bank. Others have real estate. No fines. Sells his goods all over Canada, 
445, Is not a member of cotton combine. Moral standing of operatives good. 
Allows no liquor to be sold in the town, 446. Most of his people live in the town. 
Has had no strikes. Business increasing, 447, Exported from Marysville in 1887 
$761,000. Imported $418,000. Is prepared to build a brick post office and savings 
bank if the Government will use it. 


Grsson, W., Upholsterer St. Stephen, . : : 494-496 


Constant employment. Over-time extra pay. Hours of work, 494. Wages and 
cost of living about the same on both sides of the line. Paid weekly, 495. 
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Gituespie, T. F., Proprietor Foundry, Chatham . - - 363-365 


Men employed. Wages. Hours of work. Constant employment. Apprentices. 
Indenturing system, 363. Wages of laboring men, A great many live in their own 
houses. Rents. Ventilation of foundry. Discrimination in freight rates. Men 
paid fortnightly, in cash, 364, Prices, 365. 


Gitmour, J. W., “ Proprietor Daily” Telegraph, St. John - - 179-186 


Plate-matter, 179, Time of work. Wages, 180. Composing room compares favor- 
ably with any in Dominion. Sanitary condition, 181. Precautions against fire and 
accidents, 182. Foreman of printing office no right to belong to Typographical 
Union, 183. Labor-saving-machinery. Its effect, 184. Scale of wages. - Profits, 185. 


Gitmour, A., Merchant Tailor, St. John - - - - 128-129 


Corroborates Mr. May’s evidence (page 116). Several of his workpeople own 
their homes, 128. No poverty among people employed at tailoring. Relates in- 
eidents to show this. Hands steady and industrious. Weekly wages, 129. 


Guen, T., Cigarmaker, St. John - - : - - 240-242 


Wages of cigar-makers, 240. Constant employment. Apprentices. Advantages of 
living is with the States. Can make more money there, 241. Separate conveniences, 
242. : i 


Gooauan, ©. S., Superintendent Marysville Cotton Mill . . 448-453 


‘One-third of the operatives men. Few boys of twelve years old. Thinks his help 
superior to any he has seen elsewhere. Wages, 448. No fines. Less drunkenness 
than in any mill he ever worked in, Wages as good as those paid in any Southern 
‘mill. Operatives live cheaper than in the United States. Fire escape system. 
Rents. Operatives provided with school, 449. Separate conveniences. Proprietor 
of mill pays clergyman’s salary. In case of accident mill would pay the bill, 450. 
Hours of work per week compared with those in the United States, 451. Ventila- 
tion. Warning. No labor organization. All the hands happy and contented. 
Facilities for saving money excellent, 452. 


Gorpon, I., Manufacturure Horse-nails, St. John — - - - . 48 
Agrees with Mr. Pender’s evidence (page 1), 48. 
GARDINER, 8., Immigration Agent, St. John - - - : 51-55 


Increased number of immigrants. Class of immigrants, 51. Boys and girls con- 
tented, 52. Increased demand for female domestics. Statistics of inward and out- 
ward movement of population, 54. 


Goruam, J., Checker, Intercolonial Railway - - : : 252 
Complains his wages lower than others, 252. : 
Greta, W., Manager Lead and Saw Works, St. John : : - 9-10 


Men employed. Wages. Constant émployment. Apprentices. Saw plates come 
from England. Complains Customs duty not high enough, 9, Area of market. Rents. 
Savings, 10. 

Groat, G., Machinist, Chatham - - - - : 390-391 
Wages. Hours of work, 390. Paid fortnightly. incash. Boys’ work and pay. Over- 
time, 391. 


Haines, A., Carpenter, St. Johns - : . - - : 294. 
Wages. Complains men have to work Saturdays, 294. 
Harsy, R. J., Sash and Door Makers, St. John : : - 285-286 


Men employed. Wages. Apprentices. Hours of work, 285, Protection of machi- 
nery. Pays every Saturday, in cash, 286. 
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Hamitton, W., Apprentice Cigar-maker, St. John - - - - 77 
Wages received. Boys can all read and write. No complaints, 77. 
TLARGREAVES J., Superintendent Cotton Mill, St. John : . 254-257 


Kmploys 300 hands. Child labor. Women’s wages, 254. Skilled wages. No cor- 
poral punishment. Mule Spinners, Separate conveniences. Morality good, 255. 
Comparison of wages. Contract for labor, 256. Fire protection. Board and lod- 
denna LORY re 

GINS, 200. 


Harrison, J. R., Barrister, St. John She Tose - - - 176-177 


Law of garnishment. Law of attachment. Privileges of landlord. Lien law. Legal 
expenses in small debts, 176. Tenant ‘is lord and master,” 177. 


Hasiam, J., Caulker, St. John - - - ; - : 144 
Jorroborates evidence of Mr. Thomas (page 142), 144. 
Harcu, W. J., Foreman Weaver, Marysville — - - - - 461-462 


Operatives under his charge. Wages. Why women receive iess than men, 461. 
tent. Wages about same asin States. Living cheaper. No strikes. Help here 
compares favorably with United Statez, 462. 

[Lazecuurst, J. W., Foundeos, St. John - - : - 129-131 
Hands employed. Hours of work, 129. Men employed the year round, Character 
of work. Area of market. Complains of railway freight rates. Wages paid in full, 
130. Ventilation. No labor trouble.’ No organization. Men paid Saturdays, 131. 
Harn, J., Will Foreman, Newcastle : - - - - 419-420 
Has constant employment. Mill men have five months a year, 419. Men can 
always get winter work in woods; they are paid in cash or store orders, 420. 
Henperson, J. D., Dealer in Mantels and Grates, St. John - - 186-187 
Hands employed. Wages. Hours of work, 186. Area of market. Ventilation. 
Apprentices, 187. 

Hickson, W. A., Sawmill, Newcastle : : . - 404-407 
Men employed. Works six months in year. Wages, 404. Area of market. Pays 
in full every fortnight. Good many of his men own their own houses, 405. No 
due bills. Rents, 406. No vacant houses. Prices, 407. 

Hiturarp, H., Lumber Merchant, St. John : - : - 162-165 


.Men employed. They get seven months work in year. Wages. Area of markets, 
162. Describes doneieon in British markets from American operators in St. John. 
Wood used in manufacturing, 168. Accidents. Some own their houses. Reason 
why others don’t. No str ikes. No labor organization, 164. Rents, 165. 


Hockrn, R.S., Manag*r Cotton Mills, Moncton : - - 298-302 
Employs 170 hands. Clsssifies them. Hours of work. Fines, 298. Wages paid in year. 
Separate conveniences. Fire-escapés. No ill-treatment of children, 299, Vehtilation. 
Accidents, Pays fortnightly, 300. Months in year at work, 301, Dust. Dinner 
hour. No labor troubles in two years, 302. 


HOuueErRIn, J., Stevedore, Newcastle - - - . - - 419 
Loads deals by the standard. Price of loading. No Sunday-work. Pays in cash, 419. 
Howarp, J., Soap-maker, Moncton ; - - - - §384-385 


Wages of soap boilers. Of laborers. Pays every Saturday in cash. Whence he 
gets his stock. Area of market, 335. | 
Hows, J. D., Furniture Manufacturer, St. John : : - : 7-8 


Hands employed. Wages paid. Apprentices. Hours of work. Machinery protected. 
Men sober. Some own their houses, 8. 
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Humpnrey, J. A., Miller, Moncton - : - - : - 847 


Hands employed. Wages paid. Hours of work. Number of his men own their 
homes. Rents. Works about nine months in year, 347. 


“Houmeurey, J. R., Night-watchman, Intercolonial Railway. - - 249 
Wages. Hours, 249. | 

Hunter, J., Engineer, Moncton : - - - - : 359 
Pay. Signal lights. No complaints, 359. 

Hurcontnason, B., Lumberman, Chatham — L - - - 367-369 
Men employed. Wages. Months in year men employed, Pays fortnightly, 367. 
Half the men own their own homes. Hours of work, 368. Lumber trade decreased. 
Price-list of supplies during four years, 369. 

Hurcutneson, Dr. of Medicine, St. John - - : : 259-260 
Gives evidence respecting education. 

Irvine, R., Track-master, Intercolonial Reiulway - : - 222-228 
His worh. Wages of assistants, 222. Paid monthly. Would like more wages, 223, 
Isaacs, A., Cigars, St. John - - - - - - - . 98 
Hands employed. Wages. Hours of work, 98. | 

Jarvis, W., Insurance Agent, St. John : . - - 267-271 


Rates of insurance. Tenement houses pay beavier insurance than better dwellings. 
Criticises Mr. Kennedy’s statistics, (page 265), 267. Prices of articles of food, 268. 
Education. Rates of insurances compared, 269. Cost of living, 270. 

Jounson, C., Granite Works, St. George : : 4 : 518-521 
Men employed. Wages, 518. Wages (continued ) ; pay monthly. No strikes. 
Complains of freight rates on Intercolonial Railway. Several men own their homes, 519. 
Machinery protected. No accidents. Complains of duty on hammers and steel, 520. 


Jounston, J. C., Baggage Master, New Brunswick Railway - : 203 
Wages. Baggage smashers. Suggestions how to prevent baggage smashing, 205. 
Jounston, G. R., Lumber Surveyor, Chatham - : 2 397 
Wages. Hours of work. Paid in cash monthly, 397. 

Jonxs, G., Soap-maker St. Stephen - - : ; : 494. 


Hands employed. Hours of work. Constant employment. Paid weekly in cash, 
No fines, 494. 


Jongs, G. B., Machinist, Moncton - - i : : ‘ 399 
Wages. Hours of work. Constancy of employment, 329 
Jonus, W., Clerk, Freight Dept., Intercolonial Railway - : : 951 


Corroborates evidence. Mv. Tapley (page 249), 2051. 


Kann, J., Stone-cutter St John. - - - - - - 151 
Corroborates Mr. Lawlor’s evidence (page 140). Wages, 151. 

Kane, W., Stone-cutter, St John - _ - ru hula ts - 85-86 
Men employed. Wages. Apprentices. Men sober, 35. Rents, 36. 

Ke uy, H., Stevedore, Chatham - “ M 391-392 
Wages for loading vegsels, 391. Fishes in winter time, Boe 

Kevxy, M., Secretary, Ship Laborers’ Society, St. John - 231-238 


Members in society. Wages. Hours of work, 231. Merchants and union make 
yearly agreement. Details of agreement, 232. Detuils of loading ships, 233. Some 
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stevedores own their homes, 234. Further details loading steamers, &c., 235. Copy 
of agreement, 238. 7 

Key, Tuomas, Ship Carpenter, Chathain - - - - $95-396 
Does not get steady employment. Owns his bome, 395. Thinks wages too low, 396, 
Key, W. J., Baggage-master, Intercolonial Railway — - t - 950-251 
Wages. Hours of work, 250. Thinks he is not receiving sufficient wages, 251. 
Kennepy, J., Phenix Coal Co., St. John - - - : - 61-62 
Mines in Nova Scotia. Mencmployed. Wages. Rent of houses, 61. Men at mines 
have a store of their own. Area of market, 62. 

Kennepy, P., Laborer, St. John - - - - - 265-266 
Wages. Gives statistics of cost of family. Rent and taxes, 265. Paid once a week, 
266. 

Kerrouum, G., Coldbrook Rolling Mills - - - - - 17-18 
Men employed. Classes of iron made. Wages. Area of market. Business increasing. 
No labor troubles, 17. 

Kany, J. C., Printer, St. John - : - - : - 1389-140 
Tells of difficulty in Globe office, 139. Apprentice system. Favors arbitation. Benefit 
society, 140. . 


Kine, A., Printer, St. John - ah - - : : > 179 
Coroborates evidence previous witnesses, 172. 

Kinaston, P., Hmployé Street Cars, St. John - . : - - 960 
Wages. Hours of work. Over-time, 260. 

Kine, J., Pattern-maker, St. John - - : _ 2 By A! ig 
Wages. Hours of work, Business and wages increasing, 297. 

Kineston, J., Laborer, Chatham : - - - : 384-385 
Wages. Hours of work, 384. Owns his house. Store orders, 385. 

LANE, F., Cabinet-maker, St. John - - : : : -  GOEF1 


Wages. Constant employment, Hours of work, 60. Apprentices. Machinery. 
Boy labor. Protection from accidents. Paid weekly, 70. 


Lang, S., Tanner, St. John - . - - - - 14-15 
Wages. Cost of living. Rents. Output, 15. | 

Lee, J., Tile and Brick Maker, St. John - . - - ° 56 
Wages. Hours of work. Area of market, 56. 

Leretou, R. W., Paper Bag Maker, St. John - - - - 197-198 


Kmploys women chiefly. Hours of work. Wages. Ventilation. Extra. work, 
extra pay, 197. Areaof market. Whence stoak is obtained. Machinery, American 
patented, 198 : } 

Lawtor, E., Stonecutter, St. John : - 2 - 2 140-142 
~ Hours of work. Wages. Branches of work, 140. Can’t save money. Apprentices. 
No labor troubles, 141. When labor organization helps, 142. | 

Lea, P., Door and Sash Factory, Moncton - - - - 307-3808 
Wages, 307. Accidents. Apprentices. Pays every Saturday, in cash and in full, 
308. 

Lark, L., Card Grinder, Moncton : - : ’ : 328 
Wages. Makes about $300 a year, 328. 
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Lewis, W., Blacksmith, St. John - - - - - - 274 
Hands employed. Hours of work. Wages. Not many upper shelf blacksmiths. 
Thinks not a first-class man in city but is employed, 274. 

Lipsy, J., Second Hand, Cloth Room, Marysville - - - : 466 
Hands employed. Average pay. No difficulties; no grievances; no grumbling, 
466, 

Lirprr, J., Fixer, St. Croix Cotton Mills - - - - 497-498 
Wages. Hands employed. Separate conveniences, Jas more house room here than 
in Scotland, 497. Wages higher and living cheaper in Scotland, 498. 

Logan, H., Raftsman, St. John - - : - - 225-227 
Wages. Hours of work. No organization, Had some trouble with employers four 
or five years ago, 225. Months employed in year. No labor troubles recently, 226. 
Lives of men sometimes lost, 2277. 


Logan, J. T., Soap-maker, St. John - - : : : : cl 
Harnings of soap-boiler.. Pay of factory men, Hands employed. Area of market, 7. 
Logatg, J., Lumber Surveyor, Chatham - - - - . 377 
Wages. How payments are regulated between buyer and seller of lumbes, 377. 
Locatn, J. C., Fishemran, Chatham ; - .- - : 393 
Busy five months in year. Earns about $350, 393. | 
Loroty, A. J., Furniture Manufacturing, St. John - - - 13-14 


Hands employed. Earnings of men. Apprentices. Pelieves in technical education, 

F ry ) ° ° h . . / 
13. Mechanics’ Institute. Rent of houses. -Business increasing. Area of market. 
Raw material, whence obtained, 14. 


Loroty, S. B., Furniture Manufacturing, St. John - : 148 


Wages. Hours of work. Apprentices. No labor troubles. No labor organization, 
148. 


Lowe t, L., Cigar-maker, St. John - - - - - : 945 
Corroborates previous witness, Prefers living in Canada, 245. 

Lyncu, J., Machinist, St. John — - : . - - - 79-80 
Runs an engine without certificate. Wages. Hours of work, 79. Apprentices, 80. 
McApam, D., Granite Polisher, St. George — - : - - 524-525 


Wages. Paid once'a month. Perfectly satisfied. Store goods. Owns his home. 
No grievances, 525. 


McArres, H., Painter, Intercolonial Railway - - - - §57-358 
Car painter. Wages, 357. Hours of work, 358. 
McAnpreEws, G., Foreman Confectioner, St. Stephens - - 491-493 


Hands employed. Ages and sex, 491. Rent of houses. Wages. Men steady. No 
strikes, 492. Continuous employment. Separate conveniences. Ventilation, Fire 
protection, Work over-time get double wages, 493. 


McArruvr, D., Bookseller, St. John — - : - - - 294-295 
Gives evidence concerning Nelson’s series of school books, 294. 
McAvity, G., Brass Founder, St. John - - - : - 28-29 


Men employed. Wages. Apprentices. Occupation healthy in Canada, on account 
of separation of moulding shops from finishing shops, 28. Area of market. Goods 
mostly sold in Ontario. Price of coal determined him to locate in New Brunswick, 
Men go to States, but generally come back. Living much cheaper in Canada, 


Constant employment. Wages paid weekly, 29. 
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McCann, J., Engineer, St. John : : : - - 108-109 
Wages. Hours of work. Paid weekly, 108. Rents, 109. 
McCarruy, J., Stonecutter, St. John - > - . - 127-128 


Months’ work in the year. Wages, 127. Stock used. Fortnightly payments, 
Apprentices, 128. 

McCarruy, W., Carpenter, St. John - - - - - 239 
Average wages. Apprentices. How tarmers interfere with carpenters. Hours of 
work, 239, 


Mason, W., Rafter, St. John - - - - - - 940 
Hours of work. Paid weekly in full, 240. — 
McCuetian, F., Conductor, New Brunswick Railway - - - 198-260 


Hfow day’s work is regulated, 198. Pay is allowed. Sufficient rest. Coupling. 

Accidents. Running-board. Bell-ropes, 199. Dead-woods. Air-brakes. Injuries to 
INN. 

men, 200: 


McDonanxp, J., Carpenter, Moncton : - - a 4 - 880 
Wages. Hours of work, 380. 
McFartang, J., Second Hand, Spinning Room, St. Croix Cotton Mills - 487-488 


Wages. Hands employed mostly females, 487. Separate conveniences. Good 
fire protection. Paid once a month. Good ventilation. Operatives sober, 488. 
McFaruanpb, W., Manufacturer Small Ware, Fredericton . 2 424-496 
Makes hames, pitchforks, &. Men employed. Constant employment, 424. Busi- 
ness increasing, Area of market, all over Canada. Wages. No accidents. Most of 
his men own their homes. Hours of work. Weekly cash payments. Whence 
materials obtained, 425. Competition from Ontario. Londonderry steel as good as 
any he ever used, 426. 

MoGowawn, H., Blacksmith, St. George - - - : 529-5380 
Wages. Steady employment, 529. Cost of board. Paid once a month. Payments 
pertectly satistactory, 530. 

McGourty, J., Printer, St. John 2 xu : : 165-166 
Scale of wages. Objects to plate-matter. Good feeling between employers and em- 
ployees, 165. Discusses plate-matter, 166. 


~McoGratu, W., Ship-carpenter, Chatham - -. - : - 397 
Pretty steady employment. Wages, 397. 
MacKay, W., Alderman, Fredericton - - - - 434-435 


No number of people in city requiring charity. Three thousand four Aundred 
dollars a year covers expenses of alms-house. No workpeople who work ever 
require assistance from the city. Thinks less drinking since the adoption of the Scott 
Act, 434. fPoll-tax. Tax on real estate, 435. 


Mckunnon, D., Carpenter, Moncton - - : - 349-351 


Wages. Hours of work, 349. Constant employment. Does not cost more to live 
now than it did five years ago. Owns his own home. Very little “ truck-system.” 
Rents. Believes in indenturing apprentices, 350. 


McKenna, T., Engineer, New Brunswick Railway nat - ~ 201-202 


Pay. Hours, Railway company makes no objection to men belonging to Brother- 
hood. Coal used, 201, Sunday work. Explosion. No certificate required. No 
color tests, 202. 


McKenziz, W., Currier, St. John - - : “ - 78 


Agrees with previous witness. Wages. Married man can live on six dollars a week, 


Considers he himself receives sufficient remuneration, and doesn’t know anywhere he 
could go to better himself, 78. | 


McLaaaan, J., General merchant, Newcastle LE es ORE, Mere: 23 a | 
Prices of provisions. 1882, 1885, 1887, 415. 
McLavauttn, D., Shipping Foreman, Chatham — - . - 376-377 


Pay of men loading lumber. Stevedore's work, 376. Months in the year men can 
work, Men paid fortnightly in cash, 377. 

McLaueuuin, N., Ship Carpenter, Chatham - - - -- *. 396 
Wages. Rate somewhat decreased in ten years. Has not worked for last two or 

three years, 396. 

-MoLman, ELuen, Operative Cotton mill, St. John - : - 189-190 
Hands employed. Wages. Hours of work. Ages. Fines. Ventilation, 189. Pro- 
tection against fire, 190. . 

McLzan, D., Printer, St. John : - : - - - 285 
Gives evidence concerning school books printed in Boston for New Brunswick schools, 
285. 

McLuop, H. D., Divisional Superintendent New Brunswick Railway - - 203-207 


Evidence ot employés substantially correct, 203. Wages of different classes. Ex- 
plosion of locomotive, 204. Pays his men monthly, 205. System of interchange of 
certificates. Some of the men own their houses. No system of blacklisting, 206. Is 


careful about giving recommendations, 207. f 

MoMvcrkery, J., Cabinet-maker, St. John - - - - : 71 
Agrees with previous witness. Kinds of woods used, 71. 

McPurrson, J. C., Dyer, Marysville Cotton Mill - - - 456-458 


Wages compare favorably with other mills. Gets steady employment. Boys’ wages. 
Never had any trouble with the men, 456. Boys not flogged. If they persist in 
wrong-doing they are discha-ged. Rent of houses. Thinks, from his own experience, 
a man can live cheaper here than in United States. Paid once a month. Never 
heard objection to monthly payments, 497. 


McSweeney, E., Upholsterer, Moncton - . - - - 319-320 
Average wages. Apprentices, 319. Earnings of clerks, 320. 
Manoney, J., Laborer, Chatham - - - - - - 386 


Wages. Employed seven months in the year. Earns enough to suppo:t his family 
in that time. Owns his own house. Thinks he gets as much for his $1 now as he did 
five yea:s ago, and more than he did twenty and twenty-five years ago, 387. 


Marsnatt, G., Granite Polisher, St. George - - - - 525-526 
Wages. Rents. No truck system. Everything agreeable, 526. 

Marswauy, H., Employé sash factory, St. John : ; : : 85 
‘Only gets a 1$ a day, and can’t keep a family on that, 85. 

Martin, C., Librarian Free Public Library, St. John - - 252-253 


. 
Free library started 1883. Contains 6,000 volumes. Open three days in the week, 
six hours each day. Maintained by city. Several donations. Large number 
persons visit libiary, of all stations in life, 252. Does not complain of condition of 
books when returned, 253. 
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Marvin, F., Horse-nail Cutter, St. John - . - - - 47 
Wages. Shop healthy. Coal used, 47. 

Marner, R., Machinist, Chatham - - - . : - 385 
Pretty constant employment. Wages. Apprentices, 385. ; 
Maruers, Rev. R., Principal Orphan Asylum, St. John - - 277-2806 


Asylum founded by S. Wiggins and maintained by his endowment. Only children 
born in city and county St. John eligible, 277. Character of instruction given. 
Keep boys till they are seventeen years of age. Asa rule, the boys prefer to learn 
trades. Food, 278. Character of food, 279. Food question (continued), 280, 


May, R. W., Merchant Tailor, St. John - - 2 116-119 


Hours of work. Classes of hands employed, 116. Wages. Believe men more 
skilful than women. Apprentices, 117. Separate conveniences. Number of hands 
employed. Condition of workshops. Ventilation, 118. Men paid weekly, in cash, 119, 


Muatine, N., Granite Works, St. George - : - : 513-516 © 
Men employed. Classes of work done, 513. Wages. Pays monthly. Apprentices. 
No labor troubles, 514. Complains of railway freights, 515. 


Meruanson, H., Brakesman Intercolonial Railway - - : 356 
Running boards. Packed frogs. Coupling of cars. Bell cord, 356. 
Miuzs, A., Upholsterer, Moncton - - - - 2 é 849 


Wages. Hours of work. Insurance system, 349. 


Miuzs, G. H., Freighter, St. John - - : - Ls 103-104 
Men employed. Charges for transport. Wages, 103. Amount of business done. 
Retains hands as long as he can, 104. 


Mitt, H., Carpenter, St. Stephen - . - - ~ : 496 
Average wages. Gets about eight months’ employment in year. Owns his home, 496. 
Miuurr, D., Engineer, St. John - - - 2 : Z 16 
Wages. Inspection of boilers. Hours of work, 16. 

MiuuER. J., Cabinet-maker, St. John ; ; : - k 72 
Agrees with previous witness. Wages. Accidents, 72. 

Mitnu, A., Granite Works, St. George - 5 : - 506-510 


Hands employed. Wages, 506. Most all the married men employed own their 
homes. Nine months’ work in the year. Apprentices, 507. Area of market, 
Machinery. Chief competition from Scotland, 508. Labor higher here than in 
Scotland. Freight rates on our railways too high, 509. Machinery principally 
made in the States. Cannot use Canadian-made pean-hammers, 510. ? 


Miss * * * | Operative Cotton Mill - - - - 193-194 


In twisting-room. Hands employed. Ages, 193. No child labor. Room com- 
fortable, 194. ; 


Miss * * * | Operative Cotton Mill - : : - 194 
In reeling-room, Agrees with evidence of previous witness. Nothing to add, 194. 
Mrs. * * * , Operative Cotton Mill - - : 193 


In reeling-room. Hands employed. Wages. Constant employment. ‘Ages. Venti 
lation. Wages increased. No accidents, 193. 


Miss * * * | Operative Cotton Mill : - . nie Ove: 192 
In winding-room. Wages. Fines. Ages. Rates of board, 192. 
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Miss * * * , Operative Cotton Mill - - ; r 192 
In winding-room. Approves of evidence previous witness. Operatives not satisfied 
with the hours. Well treated, 192. 


Miss * * * , Operative Cotton Mill - - - - 190 
Weaver. Wages, 190. 
Miss * * * , Operative Cotton Mill ae . ; - 190-191 


Weaver. Wages. Inspector of work. Ventilation, 190. Ages. Warmth of room. 
Paid weekly, in cash. Allowed to sit down, 191. 

Miss * * * , Paper-bag Maker : - - - - 196 
Corroborates previous witness. Wages would not pay if she had nota home of her 
own, 196, 


Miss * * * , Paper-bag Maker ; : = : 5 197 
Corroborates previous witness, 197. 
Miss * * * , Operative Cotton Mill - . - -— 194 


In spinning-room. Hands employed. Wages. Machinery. No accidents. Good 
ventilation. Ages. Treated courteously, 194. 


Miss * * * , Operative Cotton Mill - - - - 195 
In weaving-room. Corroborates evidence of previous witness, 195. 
Miss * * * , Paper-bag Maker - . . - 195-196 


Hands employed. Wages. Hours, 195, Ventilation and heat. Paid weekly. No 
fines, 196. 


Mircuxupy, J. P., Inspector of Lights - - - 409-412 


Orders on stores in payment of wages, 409. House rent not increased during past 
five years. Goods are cheaper. Wages about the same, but working people are paid 
in cash now more than they were twenty years ago. Farm produce generally finds 
v local market. A man who tends his farm, and tends to nothing else, can always 
make a decent living, 410. Laboring people in better condition than they were. 
Lumber trade not so flourishing as it was, 411. Only forty paupers in the whole 
county, 412. 


Mooney, P., Mason and Builder, St. John - - - : 94-97 


Wages paid. Employs men from March to December, 94. Hours of work. Has 
had labor troubles. Organization caused them. Apprentices, 95. Extent of business 
done. Brick-makers’ wages. No lien law, 96. Pays fortnightly, 97. 


Moors, E. C., Nail Manufacturer, St. John - - - - 99 
Hands employed. Wages. Area of market. Fuel. Uses Nova Scotia coal, 99. 
Moors, G., Machinist, Intercolonial Railway - - - - 359 
Wages. Constantly employed. Boy labor, 359. 

Moors, G., Driver Street Cars, St. John baked h ia - 258-259 


Agrees with evidence previous witness. Drivers not allowed to sit down. Must be 
prompt in mornings, 258. Does not know if company pays wages to men when 
sick, 259. 


Moran, H., Machinist, St. John - - - - 7 230 


Wages. Employment. Paid weekly. Machinery. Hours of work. Constant 
employment, 230. 


Murruean, H. A., General Merchant, Chatham : - - - 379 
Tug-boat men’s wages. Plenty of work. Wages of clerks, 379. 
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Murrueap, W., Foundryman, Chatham - - - 365-366 


Men employed. Wages, 365. Apprentices. Pays weekly in cash and in full- 
Some of the men own their own homes. Rents. Very few paupers in Chatham. 
No labor troubles. Majority ot working people own their homes, 366. 


Munro, G., Trunk-maker, St. John - - - - - - §187 


Takes exception to statements of previous witness as respects comparative quality 
of Canadian and American trunks, Thinks Canadian-made more substantial, 137. 


Munro, J. J., Trunkmaker, St. John - : : - 135-1386 


Hands employed. Wages. Weekly cash payments of wages. Area of market, 135. 
Business increasing ; never had so many orders as this year. Complains of operation 
of the tariff. Competition comes from Montreal and Toronto, 136. 


Murcuiz, J., General Merchant, St. Stephen - - : 501-506 
Comparison prices of staples during ten years, 501. Trade in healthy condition— 
“very much so.” Prices of fuel. Prices of clothing. Very little poverty. Scott 
Act made improvement in habits of people, 503. Education in New Brunswick 
ahead of Maine. Working people good pay. Houses for working people g:eatly 
improved, 504. Rents 50 per cent. lower than in United States. Assessment of taxes. 
Farmers around great deal better off. Stock of agricultural implements owned by 
farmers gieatly advanced, ‘Never was more wealth in Charlotte County than at 
present”, 506. 

Murvock, J., Overseer Carding Department, Marysville . - 460 -461 
Hands in department. Dust, removal as complete as any. Average wages, 460. 


Likes present tactory better than other factories where he has worked. Lives as 
cheaply here as elsewhere, 461. 


Murpny, F., Confectioner, St. Stephen - - - - 490-491 


Wages. Cannot live as cheaply in the United States as in St. Stephen. Paid fort- 
nightly in cash and in full. App.entices. Ventilation good. Operatives far supe- 
rior Class of people to those I have worked with in the United States—“better edu- 
cated,” 490. Hours of work. Cost of board. Continuous work, 491, 


Murpny, L.. Granite Polisher, St. George - - - - 531 
Wages. Constant wo:k. Own his home. Taxes, 531. 
Morray, J.., Carter, St. John - - : - - - 42-43 


Corroborates, generally, evidence of previous witness. Wages. Keep of horses. 
Price of hay and oats, 42. Complains of corporation of city, 43. 


Murray, J., Foundryman, Newcastle - - - - - 409 
Earnings. Wages, 409. ) 
Murray R., Police Mayistrate, Chatham : - - : 380-382 


Very little crime in Chatham. Very little drunkenness, Northumberland being a 
Scott Act county. Scott Act enforced strictly, 380. Disputes between men and 
employers about wages not frequent. No garnisheeing of wages. Thinks people in 
very fair condition. Not much Jitigation, 381. Discusses the Scott Act, 382. 


Murray W., Granite Polisher, St. George - - : - - §383 
Wages. Paid in cash monthly. Hours of work. No grievances, 533. 
Myers, W. F., Machinist, St. John . - - . 81-82 


Agrees with previous witness. Work in St. John increasing. Men go away and 
come back. Apprentices. Education of boys might be better, 82. 
Mytss, F. H., Artist St. John : : - ; - : 45 


Gives instruction in mechanical drawing. Pupils desire fuller information, Thinks 
public schools cannot give the kind of education mechanics specially want, 45. 
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Myuss, J Os Artist, St.John - . - - - 43-44 


Discusses technical education. Details of his efforts to supply St. John with such, 44. 
Nass, I., Carpenter, Intercolonial Railway - - : - 356-357 
Wages. Over-work. Carpenters insured, 357. 

Naves, R., General Helper, Cotton Mill, St. John - : - 265 
Wages. Works same hours as the rest, 265. 

Netson, C. L., Paper Manufacturer, St. John - - ; 48-51 


Makes Manilla paper. Hands employed. Wages, 48, Cost of living. Separate 
conveniences. Area of market. - Paper-bag industry, 49. Some men own their 
homes. Accidents. Hours of work, 50. 


Nicuous, J., Foreman, Brass Foundry, St. John : - - 296 
Wages. Constant employment. No serious accidents. Apprentices. Boys go 
away to get better employment, 296. 


Niven, J., Tanner, Newcastle - - - - - 414-415 
Wages. Work all year round, 414. Avea of market. Whence stock 1s obtained, 415. 
Nixon, Miss, Brushmaker, St. John - - - : 145-146 


Wages. Girls employed. Ventilation, 145. Hours of work. Constant employ- 
ment, Weekly payments. Board of young women, 146. 


Nugent, J., Machinist, Intercolonial Railway - : - - 358 
Wages. Apprentices, 358. 

Nugent, R., Brassfinisher, St. John - - - - : 298 
Wages. Good many boys learning the trade, 298. 

O’Brign, R., “Evening Globe,” St. John . - - : 119-121 


Hands employed. Wages. Night work. Apprentices, 119. Trouble between 
proprietors and the men, 120. 

Outve, A. B., Conductor, Intercolonal Railway - - : 352-353 
Day’s work. Bonus and allowances. Rest after labor, 352. No objections by the 
management to the Conductors’ Association, 393. | 

O’Nzt, W., Boot and Shoe Maker, Moncton - - - 341-342 
Men employed. Hours of work. Apprentices. Wages, 341. Jompetition 
heaviest from Quebec. Great improvement in Canadian material during past few 
years. . 


Ossurn, H., Dyer, Marysville Cotton Mill - : - - 467-468 
Wages. Steady employment. Board. No grievances, 467. 

Parksr, W. R. Wood-worker, Moncton . - - - 330-331 
Wages, 330. Knows nothing about business being done by notes, 331. 

Parks, J. H., Manager Cotton Mills, St. John - - - 30-32 


Employs 500 hands. Wages to children. Wages to other operatives. Fines, 30. 
Hours of work. Pays wages weekly. Amount of fines collected, 31. 

Parks, J. H., Re-called - : - - - - - 133 
Fines. Statement of how hands are discharged, 133. 


Parrerson, S. B., Savings Bank, St John : - - 216-220 
Classes of depositors. Limit of deposits. - Great many mechanics reach the limit 
of $1,000, 216. Great many withdraw money in spring to build houses for them- 
selves, 217. Deposits from sewing women. Laboring people better able to make 
savings now, for they never were 50 comfortable, 218. Many workingmen in the States 
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send their deposits to St. John saving’s bank, intending to come back. Liquor 
licenses, 219. Temperance element stronger in Portland, N. B., than in St. John; 
savings, therefore, greater. Scott Act, 220. 


Patton, J., Spool Factory, Newcastle - : - - 412-414 
Hands employed. Wages. Apprentices, 412. Wages better here than in Scotland. 
Believes he and family are better off here than there, 413 

Penper, J. Manufacturer Horse-shoe Nails, St. John : - ‘ 1-3 


Hands employed. Wages. Area of market. Whence the iron comes, 1. Hours of 
work. Can successfully compete with United States makers in West Indies, Australia 
and South America. Pays weekly. No labor troubles. States an objection he has 
to the tariff, 2. Discusses his objection , 3. 


Perers, J.. Manager Record’s Foundry, Moncton - - - 305-307 


Stoves made chiefly. Hands employed. Wages. Apprentices. Earnings. Time 
employed in the year, 305. No labor troubles. No labor organization. Imports his 
patterns. Ventilation. Pays weekly, in full and in cash, 306. Area of market, 307. 


PETERS, S., Lumberman, Moncton - - - . - 337 
Wages. Pays weekly, in cash, 337. 
PETERS, W., Tanner, St. John - - “ 3 2 é 182 
Wages. Hours of work. Men save money. Apprentices, 132 

Poors) H: Rolling Mill, St. John - - - - 2 288 
Wages. Great skill required, 288. 

Porrnous, G., Cooper, Moncton - : - : 345-346 


Agrees with last witness (page 344), substantially. Thinks coopers work nine out of 
twelve months. Rents, 345. 


Portinerr, D., Chief Superintendent Intercolonial Railway — - - 308-317 


Wages, 308. Miles constituting a trip. ,Time for rest, 309. Guarantee required 
from all men handling money. Running-board. Bell and rope. Couplers, 310, 
Air-brakes. Men injured. System of benetits, 311. Memorandum on same, 312-313. 
Earnings of men in car shops. Apprentices, 314. Color test. No objection to men 
because they belong to labor organizations, 315, Fines, 316. Telegraph operators. 
Train dispatchers. Frogs. Crossings. Accidents, 317. 


QUIGLEY, G., Folling Mills Superintendent, St. John - - = 107 


Competition considerable. Ventilation, Heats turned outa day. Some men have 
saved money, 107. 


QuieLey, J., Roller, St. John : ‘ A ! : ? 106 
Wages, Hours of work. Comfortable place to work in, 106. % 
Quinn, E., Cigar-maker, St. John - - - - : 76-77 
Agrees with previous witness. No system of punishment, 76. 

Quinn, P., Cigar-maker, St. John - 5 = ye : : 76 
Hands employed. Wages. No separate conveniences, 76. 

Ranxing, T. A., Manufacturer Biscuits, St. John - : - 58-59 


Hands employed. Wages. Area of market, 58, Statistics of his trade. Uses Cana- 
dian flour altogether, Competition from Ontario and Quebec. Slaughter prices, 59, 


Reep, R., President Owens Art Institute, St. John . - - 271 


Makes statement respecting this institution. Success attended effort. Commencing 
in 1884 with twenty pupils. The list now includes 157, From different provinces 
and from two States, 271. 
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Reynoups, J., President Aid and Relief Society, St. John = _ 86-88 
Describes formation of society in connection with the great fire of 1877. Thinks 
there is not much distress in St. J ohn. Less distress last winter than usual, 88. 
Rippey, W., Foreman Record’s Foundey, Moncton - : - 324-326 
Hours of work. Wages. State of foundry, 325. Constant employment. Hands 
paid weekly. Ventilation. Area of market. No labor troubles, 326, 

RistweEN, J. C., Sash and Door Manufacturer, Fredericton - - 435-439 
Makes everything needed for building, 435. Hands employed. Apprentices. Wagers 
No accident in eighteen years, 436. Great improvement in farm houses recent years > 
also improvement in artisans’ dwellings. Scott Act a benefit. More hardwood 
finishing materials used, 437. Men employed tenand a-half months in year. Several 
his hands own their homes. Pays weekly, in cash and in full, 438. Poll-tax, 439. 
Rirowie A., Lumber Mill Neweastle 7 : - - 407-408 
Wages. Orders on store; men can do as they like about taking them, 407. Wages 
of clerks. Same prices in store to men and general public, 408. 


Rrrenre A.. (re-called) Lumber Mill - - - - 423-424 
‘Stumpage tax heavy, 423. Comparison with other Provinces, 424. 
Ropertson J. C., Car-builder, &c., St. John . - . - 121-125 


Employs 282 hands. Wages. Hours of work, 121. Nearly all employés trained up 
in the establishment. Business increasing. Men stick to the place. Area of market. 
Whence materials come. In sixty years never had a strike, 122, Use Londonderry 
pig iron, Several men own their homes. Men paid fortnightly, in cash, 123. Make 
their own patterns, 124. Ventilation. Sanitary condition, 125. 


Roginson A., Oarriage-builder, Chatham - : : 375-376 
Hands employed. Obtains parts of carriages from Ontario, Has apprentices. Used 
to think American springs best, 375. Uses English varnishes. Indenturing system, 
376. 


Rosrnson, W., Carriage maker, Newcastle - - - : 420-421 
Wages. Competition from Ontario, 420. Gets most his material from Ontario, 421. 
Ruppook, J., Ship repairer, St. John ; - - - 223-225 


Wages, 223. Number own their homes. Thinks St. John should have a dry dock. 
Can do repairs 50 per cent. cheaper than New York, 224, Men says it costs double 
when in Boston compared with St. John, 225. : 

Rogers, W., Operative Brush Factory, St. John - - - 38-40 
Hands employed. Machinery. Material comes chiefly trom United States, 38. Is 
paid Saturday. Area of market. Pretty constant employment, 39. Competition 


eomes from Central Prison Toronto, 40. 

Rusk, J. W., Clerk Freight Department, Intercolonial Railway : : 248-249 
Men employed in department. Wages. System of checking. Work increased, pay 
not, 248. 

RussEt, J., Spool Manufacturer, Newcastle - . - - 401-404 
Employs fifty hands. Wages. Hours of work. Ages. Had to get skilled hands from 
Great Britain. Pays by orders, in part, 401. Pays once a month. Market is in 


Paisley, Scotland. No accidents. Excelsior is sold in Canada. Find the wood on 
the spot, 402. Railway rates against extension of sales. Rents, 403. Business 
increased, 404. | 

Ryan, W., Lumberman, Newcastle - - - ; - 421-422 
Wages. Character of work, 421. Pays monthly, 422. 


Ryper, J., Blacksmith, St. John : - _ - . - 150 
Wages. Hours of work. Paid weekly, 150. 
Scutyrsr, J., Engineer, Fredericton - - - : . 433 


Hours of work. Some of the men own their houses. Thinks workingmen do not 
get enough wages. They would not ask aid from the City Council, though, 433. 


ScoFIELp, 8., Ship Broker, St. John - - - - 207-216 
Cost ef loading steam and sailing vessels in St. John, 207. Subject continued, 208. 
‘Labor troubles, 209. Labor troubles have hurt the port. Ship Laborers’ Society, 210. 
Stevedores and their rates, 211. Why rates of loading are higher in steamers than in 
sailing vessels, 212. House rents lower, 213. Discusses the Quebec Act, 214. 
Scorrgecp, S. (re-called), Ship Broker, St. John : - - 283-284 
Explains about charges of stevedores in Quebec. Usefulness of stevedores, 283. 
Yearly earnings of ship laborers, 284. : 
SeperqQuest, N. H., Cabinet-maker, St. Stephen - - - 499-500 
Hands employed. Hours of work. Wages. Apprentices, 449. Wages better than 
across the line. Costs more to live in Minnesota. Many Canadian workmen glad to 
get back. Accidents trying to stop the buzz-planer with the fingers, Paid weekly | 
in Cash, AS many persons live on American side of the line and work on the 
Canadian as the reverse, 500. 

Seymour, S8., Printer, St. John - - . - ; 170-171 
Partly agrees with previous witness. Objects to plate-matter. Believes in indenturing 
‘apprentices, 170. Printers are organized. Public school books should, he thinks, 
be printed in the province. Rents have increased. Good feeling between proprietors 
and printers, 171. 


SHARP, D., Furniture Maker, St. John - - - . - 158 
Corroborates foreman’s evidence. Thinks workingmen can’t save much, 153. 
Saaw, C. E., Overseer, Marysville Cotton Mill, - - - 459-460 


Hands in department, 459. Wages. Corroborates evidence of previous witness. 
Paid monthly, in cash and in full, 460. 
SHAw, N., Carriage Builder, St. John . - . - 18-20 


Wages. Constant employment. Apprentices, 18. Area of market.. Competition, - 
Technical education, 19. Hours of work. Gets woods from the States, 2v. 


Sutonson, G. F., Paper-box Manufacturer, St. John - - 187-188 
Hands employed, 187. Wages. Market, 188. 
Srums, T. S., Broom-maker, St. John - : : - =" ye 


Wages, 3. Hours of work. Sutters from competition of prison-make goods 5 Pays 
every week in cash, and in full. Ventilation, 4. The freight from Toronto tells in 
favor of his goods. Could employ more hands if’ Upper Province competition out of 
way, 9. | 

SmitH, A. C., Chairman Water Commission, St. John - - 272-273 
Rates ot charges. No classes exempt. Collect from the landlord, except special 
agreement in lease, 272. Sewage system pretty good, 273. 

Smiru, C., Carder, Marysville Cotton Mill - : . - 486-487 
Wages here better than in New Hampshire, Comparative hours of work, 486. No 
dissatisfaction. Separate conveniences. Ventilation good, 487. 

Smita, D. G., Journalist, Chatham — - : - : : 382-384 
Population of Northumberland. Number of paupers. Population of Chatham. 
Police force, 382. Wages of corporation laboiers. Condition of workingmen “re- 
markably good.” Kducation. Aspirations of people, 383. 
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Smiru, J., Pattern-Maker, St. John - - - - : - 288 
Wages. Technical education, 288. 
SrepHenson, H., Machinist, St. John - - - : : 46-47 


Wages. Apprentices. Boys go away, 46. No demand for workmen beyond present 
supply, 47. 

Srertine, W. C., Manager “ Sun,” St. John - - - - 172-174 
No disposition to grind down the men. Use of plate matter does not diminish work 
for men, 172. Do not recognize Printers’ Union, 173. Hours of work, 174. 
Srevens, A., Hosiery Manufacturer, Moncton : - - 335-336 
Hands employed. Hours of work, 335. Steady employment. Women’s earnings. 
Machinery used. Whence the stock comes, 336. 


Srevens, J. G., Policeman, Intercolonial Railway a suite - 177-178 
Wages. Hours of work. Wants hours shortened. Paid monthly, 177. 
Stewart, J., Locomotive Engineer, St. John - : : . 245-247 


Engaged on Intercolonial. Average pay, 245. Some have accumulated property. 
Paid monthly. Accident and benefit fund, 246. Color test. Use all Canadian coal, 
247. 


Sutiivan, J., Brush-maker, St. John - - . - - 151 
Constant employment. No labor troubles. “Trade increasing. Hands employed. 
Raw material chiefly imported, 151. 


SurctirFre, A., Overseer Cotton Mill, St. John - - - 260-261 
Hands employed. Wages. Child labor, 260. 
- SurHerLAnD, W., Fireman of Quarry, Newcastle - : -  » 416-417 


Hands employed. Wages. Men paid-monthly. Store orders, 416. Prospects 
bright. Area of market, 417. : 

Synnort, G., Laborer, Chatham - - - - : - 389 
Mill-men’s wages. Paid fortnightly. Store orders. No due bills. Payments satis- 
factory, 389. 


Tapuny, F., Chief Clerk, Freight Office, Intercolonial Railway - - 249-250 
Wages, 249. Holidays. Hours of service. Extra night work, 250. 

Tapiey, G., Beamer, Marysville Cotton Mills. - Gp utes 462-4638 
Wages, 462. Never had any trouble with foreman, 463 

Tapuey, J., Lumberman, St. John - . - - - 88-91 


Men employed. Wages, 88. Charge for transport of logs. Tows from Fredericton, 
50,000,000. Works not on time, but on tide. Perfect harmony between raftsmen 
and employers. No organization, 89. Boiler inspection. System of river lights. 
Old English law about rule of the road on the river, 90. Objects to the new bridge 
built over the river at Fredericton. Wants Government to look into the matter, 91. 


Taytor, A., Granite Works, St. George - : " 516-518 
Men employed. Wages. Apprentices. Some of his men own their houses, 516. 
Men sober and industrious. Pays monthly. Comparison wages with the United 
States. Cost of living in Scotland. Complains of Intercolonial Railway freight rates. 
‘Business increased a great deal,” 517. 


TayLor, J., General Merchant, Moncton - - - - - 338 
Hours of work, Earnings of clerks. Work people in Moncton generally paid in 


cash, Prices of staples. Pays clerks weekly. Cash arrangements, 350. 
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Tuomas, J. C., Caulker, St. John - - - - - — 4142-144 
Wages. Statement of yearly earnings for twenty-three years, 142, Hours of work. 
Iron vessels, Organization of caulkers, 143. Rents, 144, . 
THompson, G. F., Paint Manufacturer, St. John - - - 184-185 
Hands employed. Wages, Hous of work. Pretty steady employment all the year 
round. Mostly young men employed, 134, Area of market. Competition, 135. 
THompson, F. P., Mauufacturing Agricultural Implements, &c., Fredericton 440-443 
Hands employed. Wages. Apprentices. Hours of work. Pays fortnightly in 
cash. No labor troubles, 440. Nearly continuous employment. Quite a number of 
his men own their houses. Pricess of building lots, 441. Taxation. “Our experience 
is that we are paying higher wages than we ever paid before.” Rents, 442. 


THompson, F., Furniture Finisher St. John — - - - : - 111 
Wages. Apprentices. Hours of work, 111. 
Tuompson, J., Ship-owner, St. John : . : : - 63-67 


Shipping decreasing in St. John. Annual trade not more than two-thirds of what it 
was five years ago. One reason for decrease is, laborers’ association fixed rate of 
wages too high. Another is, small towns and villages ship direct. Business over 
whole Province is equal to what it ever was. Comparisons between Quebec and 
St. John, 63. Prices loading ships and steamers compared. Laborers’ wages for 
loading deals, 64, Stevedores, 65. Steamers coming to St. John in a year, 66, 
Wooden vs. iron ships. Repairing active. Day for wooden vessels about over, 67. 


Trrus, B., Foreman, Intercolonial Railway - - - 361-862 
Wages, 361. Sticks to his engine until relieved. Examinations, 362. 
Topp, W., Tanner, Fredericton - - - - - 431-432 


Larrigan-makers’ wages. Hours of work, 431. Pretty steady work all the year. 
Rents. Prices of articles. Pays monthly, in cash. Number of men employed. 
Curriers’ pay, 482. 


Power, ANNIE, Spinner, Cotton Mill, Moncton - - : 304 
Wages. Child labor. Board, 334. 

‘Traynor, P., Housecarpenter, Chatham - - - - 387-388 
Wages. Wages in winter time cut down, 387. Condition of the times, 388, 
TRuEMAN, G. H., Conductor, Intercolonial Railway - - 242-244 


Hours of work. Wages, 242. Some of the conductors save money. Coupling of 
cars, 243. Running-boards. Covered bridges, 244. 


Vain, ANNIE, Stitcher, Cotton Mill, Moncton - - - : 333 
Wages. “ Everything nice and comfortable in the mill.” Young girls, 333. 

VaiL, Rut, Carder, Cotton Mill, Moncton ay bay tapes - 353-334 
Wages, 333. Holidays. No fines, 334. ) 
Vroom, ©. N., Manufacturer of Slippers and Larigans, St. Stephen - 488-489 


Hands employed. Hours of work, 488. Earnings. Apprentices. Area of market. 
Whence material is procured. Pays weekly, in cash and in full. Is partner in drain 
pipe factory. Hands employed. Area of market, 489. 


Vroom, W. F., Furniture-maker, St. Stephen - - : 472-473 


Hands employed. Wages. Apprentices. Hours of work. Constant employment, 


Workingmen sober, 472. Rents. Area of Market. materials imported, 473. 
WALMSLEY, J., Overseer of Weavers, Moncton - - 322-323 


Women employed, Children engaged. Hours of work. Fines, 322. Treatment of 


children, 323. 
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Wats, P., Blacksmith’s Helper, St. John - - - 238-239 


Hours of work. Wages. Ventilation. Wages less than they were, 238. 
Warner, D. B., Lumber and Lime Manufacturer, St. John - - 275-276 


Explains treaty privileges enjoyed by Amertcans on River St. John. Lumber on 
United States soil floated down St. John river and sent to United States may be 
sawn in New Brunswick by citizens of United States, 275. One hundred and thirty 
million feet of this lumber shipped. Value lime industry, 276. 

Wart, G., Ship Chandler, Chatham - - ; - - 373 
Wages. Hours of work. Ships smelts. Average prices of smelts, Smelt fishery 


brings in $25,000 or $30,000 a season, Shee 


Weir, J., Zron Machinist, Moncton - - - - - §$20-321 
Men employed. Wages. Constant employment. TLours of work. Apprentices, 
320. No aceidents, 321. 


Wuaten, T., Mule Spinner, St. John - - - - 262 
Thinks with same pay can live better here than in England. Details, 262. 
Wuurrer, B., Operative, Marysville Cotton Mill - : - 465-466 
Wages, 465. Men kind and willing to instruct, 466. 

Wueever, F., Operative, Marysville Cotton Mill, - - - 463 


Wages. Never been chastised in the mill, 463. 


- Wurrs, B., Packer, Moncton Sugar Refinery - - ; 348-349 


Wages. Paid monthly, 348. ° Doesn’t feel it close economy to support a wife, 349. 
Wnts, J. A., Manufacturer Harthenware, St. John - - - 931-222 
Complains that Government took the duty off firebrick.. Wages. Night-work. 
Boys’ wages. Gets clay from New Brunswick, New Jersey and Jersey (Eng.), 221. 
Area of market; fuel, 222. 3 


Wuire, P., Sugar Refinery, Moncton : - - - : 351 
Hot work. Wages. Paid monthly, 351. 

Wuire, 8., Engineer, Moncton : . - - - - 346 
Wages and hours of work. No certificate, 346. 

Wier, J. P., Engineer, Moncton - - : . - - 348 
Wages. Hours of work. No objection to pass examination, 348. 

Witurams, T. P., Superintendent. Moncton Sugar Refinery . - 318-319 


Hands employed. Wages. Night-work. Pretty constant employment, 318. Pays 
monthly “square up.” Combines, 319. 


Wintramson, F., Machinist, St. John - . - - - 81 
Apprentices. Wages. No labor troubles. Hours of work, 81, 
Wrnstow, J., Currier, St. John - . - - - - 110 


Wages. Paid weekly, in cash and in full. Gets constant employment. Area of 
market, 110. 

Witson, J. C., Minter, St. John - - - - - 266 
Wages. Paid weekly, in cash and in full, Number of hands. Speaks about the 
school books, 266. 

Winter, 8., Tinsmith and Stove-deater, Moncton - : - 321 


Wages. Apprentices. Hours of work. Gets material in Canada. “ Quite a few 
workmen own their homes.” Pays weekly, in full and-in cash. No labor troubles, 
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Woop, F., Slasher Tender, Marysville Cotton Mill : : : 458-459 
Wages. Hours of work. Works one hour a day less than he did in the United 


States. Wages about the same as in the United States.. Paid rent of house, Never 
had any trouble while here. Fire protection. No complaints to make. 


Woopsurn, J. R., Confectioner, St. John - : 36-37 
Business Po uebly doubled since 1873. Number of feta Watee Apprentices. 


Women employed. Ventilation of factory. Area of market, 36, ,_ Competition from 
Ontario—lots of it. Price of sugar. Canadian better. Se otch, } 


Woops, J, Stevedore, Chatham : - - - - - 378 © 


Wages. Square timber. Season for loading ships. .A great many ship laborers 
own their homes. Never had any labor troubles. No Sunday work, 378. 
Younea, L. H., Manager Nut and Bolt Works, St. John - : 280-282 


Uses Cubedian iron wholly, Hands employed. Wages. Boys, as a rule, remain 
with him. Hours of work, 281. Machinery. Area of market. Night- work. Com- 


petition, 282, 


Youne,’E. A, Apprentice, Stone Cutting, St. ahs - -  §33-534 
Employers: give instructions, 533. No grievances.  Hvyerything satisfactory. 
Wages, 534, 

ZEBLEY, H. B., Street Car Company, St. John .— - = 4 2 178-179 


Hands employed. Hours of work, 178. Wages. Most of the men remain. Sunday 
work, 179. 
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